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U.S.  Senate, 

tjUBCOMMIT-rKE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,  POVERTY, 

AND  Migratory  Labor, 

COMMITTEE  ON  LaBOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 

sen  ^.^atV'???^^^  •K^*''  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  4232,  Dirk- 
f^^",^*®  Office  Building,  commencing  at  9:34  a  m    Senator  0«v 
lord  Nelson  (Chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding 

Present:   Senators  Williams,   Nelson,  Javits.  and^  Metzenbaum. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Nelson 

lVT^V.^1^'*'*'°^S"^f"^J  }^  pleased  to  have  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 

J^?™s?eorLen^^^^^^  hearings.  A  number  df 

witnesses  representing  State,  county  and  local  governments  com- 
munity-based organizations,  vocational  and  educational  agenc^S 
employment   and    training   institutions,    and   business   and  ?abo; 
^Ho^J^^^  present  testimony  to  the  subcommittll 

a  &openi^n^TtltSS"^^  ^  ^^"^^  ^^^^ 

and"dml/^t!/ wIk  ^^''^  Congress  has  worked  cooperatively 
w?th  the  DeoiUr^Ijt  ^%  ^u""^^:  administration,  and  particularly 
witn  tne  iJepartment  of  Labor,  to  develop  a  wide  variety  of  emolov- 

^JiTth^In'^iqT^T"^"^  programs  to  serve  economicallTIisadvl^tage^^ 
youth.  In  1977  Congress  enacted  the  Youth  Employment  and  olm- 

?iS^'*t*''°''.^''°-'^''^  ^  ^-y^^"-  experimental  prog^^m  rimed  Tt 

sc&t^  wo^k"'"''"  -PP^o^-hes  to  transitioning  y?un^g  peoplS^from 

At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  that  legislation  expires  Therefore 
Congress  must  decide  what  program  or  Series  of  yoS^h  employn^^^^^^ 
programs  to  reauthorize  for  future  years,  the  length  of  the  JS|u- 
thorization,  and  the  levels  of  spending  for  the  programs 

""^""^  ^9.'  President  Carter  announced  a  major"  new  educa- 

P?esiSstf  teS  th^t^Jh^^'^^'tf  a'  thaf Time  the 

r-resiaent  stated  that  the  youth  program  was  his  administration's 

l5S?'T>.^''5^^^-^''  initiative  for  1981.^'  When  fully  implemented  in 
1982,  the  President  s  youth  initiative,  together  with  current  youth 
programs,  will  provide  almost  $6  billion  for  basic  education  ^work 


experience,  and  training  for  over  2.3  million  young  people.  The 
total  $6  billion  program  represents  a  $2  billion  increase  over  the  $4 
billion  that  will  be  spent  on  education,  training  and  employment 
programs  for  youth  by  the  Department  of  Labor  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  current  .^4  billion  of  youth  employment  programs  breaks 
down  as  follows:  $826  million  will  be  spent  on  the  YEDPA  demon- 
stration programs;  $1.3  billion  will  be  spent  on  the  Job  Corps  C$4 1(> 
million),  summer  employment  ($609  million),  and  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  ($250  million)  and  an  additional  $2  billion  will 
be  spent  on  young  people  who  participate  in  the  public  service 
employment  program  funded  under  title  II-  D  and  title  VI  of  CKTA 
and  under  the  title  II-A,  B  and  C  programs  that  provide  for  on-the- 
job  training,  work  experience,  institutional  training,  and  other 
services  needed  to  enable  persons  to  obtain  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment. 

All  of  these  programs  and  all  of  this  spending  are  directed  at  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  per^^^asive  problems  confronting  our  society; 
namely,  excessive  youth  unemployment.  Over  the  years  I  have 
been  fully  supportive  of  the  efforts  to  develop  programs  to  serve 
disadvantaged  youth,  and  this  year  I  certainly  intend  to  work  with 
the  administration  to  shape  and  develop  an  effective  youth  employ- 
ment program.  And,  of  course,  I  continue  to  support  this  objective. 

However,  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  any  new  youtn  employment  initiative  will  have  to 
be  launched  without  nevv  and  additional  conmiitments  of  Federal 
funds  next  year  and  for  the  forseeable  future. 

Right  now,  every  key  economic  indicator — the  inflation  rate,  the 
prime  interest  rate,  the  balance  of  trade,  productivity  growth  and 
unemployment — shows  our  economy  to  be  in  great  peril.  Yesterday, 
leading  banks  raised  the  prime  interest  rate  to  an  astounding  17 
percent,  an  all-time  record  level.  It  is  predicted  to  go  even  higher 
in  the  next  few  days,  and  there  have  been  numerous  reports  that 
President  Carter  will  propose  credit  controls  to  get  inflation  under 
control. 

The  newspapers  also  have  reported  that  the  administration  is 
looking  for  ways  to  further  reduce  the  Hscal  1981  budget.  In  the 
employment  area,  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
Labor  Department  programs  could  provide  at  least  15  percent,  or 
$1.5  billion,  of  an  overall  $10  billion  reduction.  Last  night's  Wash- 
ington Star  reported  that  among  the  options  being  considered  by 
the  administration  for  reductions  in  19S1  were  reducing  the 
number  of  public  service  jobs  for  unemployed  workers  from  450,000 
to  :^S(),000,  cutting  the  summer  jobs  program  by  half  to  500,000 
jobs,  and  eliminating  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  which  is 
projected  to  provide  over  20,000  jobs  for  youth  next  year. 

T  here  is  no  more  worthy  or  important  objective  than  helping 
economically-disadvantaged  youth  with  education,  employment  and 
training.  But  unless  we  can"  get  inflation  under  control,  there  will 
be  no  jobs  available  for  young  people. 

Federal  spending,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  reduced.  We  have  no 
choice.  The  reduction  of  spending  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
solution  to  our  economic  problems.  Therefore,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate, especially  in  view  of  the  reductions  that  will  likely  occur  in 
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commi tnL'^S^^'^^'^^  pro-ams.  to  undertake  massive  new 
fs  neTes^ry         ^P^^^mg  Federal  resources  when  just  the  opposite 

I  believe  the  action  that  should  be  taken  at  th,i<,  i^.r^^  «^  4-u 
^roVe^^^&b^rrV^r  P^-r^AP}^^^^^^^^  ai^I 

serve  this  Nation's  most  disadvan^ged  populatiC^  bunrs^cifv 
J^^^J"^  ?r*  coj^n^itting  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  an v 
additional  dollars  beyond  current  levels  for  youth  employment  and 
education  programs  in  1981.  When  the  economy  fmprovS  Ind^ 
additional  resources  should  become  available,  then  we  can  deter 

^^o^'^Tk^''*'^';  appropriate  to  expend  addilfonar money 

on  youth  employment  and  education  programs  money 

u      way  this  subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 

sai.^W^w.^^^^''''*'^^*  ^""i  ^"11  Senate,  can  send  a  clear  mes- 
f^f  P  n  ^'■^  f«"0Vs  about  controlling  inflation  while  renJSfn- 

s^iety^  cognizant  of  the  problems  confrofiting  youth  S^lmeHckn 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  will  address  the  i.^.^,,^^  r 
have  raised  here,  plus  the  question  of  how  you  cL^t  bLk  on  CETA 
employment  and  how  you  balance  off,  if  that  is  to  be  the  fa^t  a 
ntt^^'^iiS''  summer  youth  jobs  which  I  thfnk  over  the  years 

cre^e^^f  sorel2  bnf^il  "^"^  valuable,  and  substitute  an  tn 

crease  ot  some  $2  billion  for  a  new  initiatives  program. 

of  S^n^tor'wSLams''^  '^"""^  statement 

Openinc  Statement  op  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  and  the  Member*;  of 
b^^^on'^e  ^g^n'""       --^^--ing  Secret'ary  Marshall  to%hls^'^fhlm' 
are  always   pleased  to  have  you  with  us    Mr  Secretarv 

Jt^/''^        ^'^^  are  meeting  It  a  dVfficuirt^me 

polit  o^dep^k^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^"^^ 

We  have  before  us  the  President's  proposal  for  a  broad  ^.r^rf 

We  also  have  before  us  the  President's  proposal  for  a  Droe^-am  of 
fch^ofd  -^iP-"^  ot'Ser"  fJ°Smt 

m^i^!?  CE^A^^^^^^^^  s&s-^n^^ 

Vof,'"^*^  consideration  by  the  Committee  and  Yhs^Con^Sss 

Rut  th^r^ro,""^  "^^Ki  ^^e"*^  Mr.  Secretin 

But  this  is  our  problem:  with  new  budget  cuts  in  existing  mo 

reSs^,^^to^';.»l'=°i"''^^vi^  existing  programs  often  can  stand 

revision— to  streamline  them  and  tailor  them  to  emereine  n..«"H« 

title  IV  of  cStA^^^  "'"^  '^'^  empIoymeSriufhoritiS  in 
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These  authorities  expire  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year — we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  with  them  about  the  nature  and  extent 
of  youth  unemployment — so  this  is  a  good  time  to  considering 
revision. 

Another  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  an  authorizing 
Committee  and  this  is  authorizing  legislation,  with  no  provisions  at 
this  point  for  direct  entitlements. 

As  such,  their  implement  ition  depends  upon  enactment  of  appro- 
priations. 

This  is  certainly  the  ceise  with  the  welfare  jobs  legislation.  From 
the  beginning,  the  target  date  for  funding  and  implementii^g  these 
programs  has  been  fiscal  year  1982, 

Perhaps  that  date  will  have  to  be  delayed  further,  but  a  case  can 
be  made  for  pressing  ahead  with  enactment  of  the  authorizing 
legislation,  if  the  Congress  is  willing. 

As  always,  I  rely  on  the  keen  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  sls  to  what  is  feasible  so  far  as  passage  of  employment 
and  training  legislation  is  concerned- 

A  final  answer  to  our  dilemma  is  that  we  don't  have  to  be 
embarassed  about  asking  for  reasonable  levels  of  funding  for  pro- 
grams of  high  national  priority  and  great  human  need. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  about  the  tragic  consequences  of 
inflation. 

We  are  all  aghast  at  a  prime  interest  rate  that  exceeds  17 
F>ercent, 

We  recogi^ize  that  fiscal  austerity,  leading  to  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  would  help  to  bre.^.k  the  inflationary  psychology — the  fatal- 
ism about  inflation — that  grips  the  economy. 

But  we  also  recognize  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  recession 
without  a  very  good  idea  about  how  damaging  it  might  be. 

And  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  dubious  proposition  at  best 
that  budget  balance  should  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion, training,  health,  and  social  services  programs  which  directly 
affect  the  ability  of  individuals  to  get  and  hold  a  job,  to  improve 
their  productivity,  and  to  expand  their  capacity  for  self-reliance. 

I  will  be  interested  in  your  own  thoughts  in  this  regard,  Mr- 
Secretary. 

So,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to 
how  far  we  can  move  with  these  initiatives,  I  think  we  should  go 
ahead,  and  I  am  greatful  p>ersonally  to  him  for  his  commitment  of 
time,  effort,  and  leadership  in  these  endeavors. 

Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  personal  note — and  I  express  my  pleasure  at 
your  being  here  this  morning  on  so  critical  a  subject — I  beg  you  to 
excuse  me  for  about  20  minutes  so  I  can  keep  another  appoint- 
ment. I  will  be  back. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  heard  the  injunction  given  you  by  the 
chairman  on  the  budget  question.  The  fact  is,  this  is  the  only  new 
initiative  in  the  whole  of  the  President's  budget-  Secondly,  the 
budget  takes  account  of  material  inflation  in  this  country,  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  14  percent,  and  it  looks  like  it's  18  now-  And 
third,  that  public  order  is  certainly  as  important  as  inflation. 

ERIC  .  , 


but  fe?^-nfl7-r"'>''-  r**?  ^^^^  chairman,  that  we  cin  hold  the  line 

Pe^'^^alirPbl^ie^'e' thIt*"rL'^tn"l^*^°rt1,*^^^ 'C^ft'^ l"alI!i'oM{ 
^d^cut  hSlth^a^'d*?^'^^"''  t^^*  we^iart^^%"u'?y^u?h 

&/kTt.rJhSt"^-t^^^^^^  .ot-to°fal1%^°eI^ 
i^lLVl'  ^       ^^^'^  Pi"0&rams,  may  I  say  this:  I  think  there's  a  ^^.^t 

»nt*;^s;T^jrse^^^^^^^ 

myself  have  introduced.  I  think  the  big  difference— afH  T^l.r^ 

and  work,  especiallv  in  the  CF^A  r.T-r.crT-=.  ™  -rnT  eaucation 
Wiih**r+  iiTi,^^^;^^  '         J      ^^HjIA  program.  That  was  a  program  of 

But  I  think  for  me,  the  burden  of  proof  is  eoin^  to        r,r.  ti,^ 
administration  to  prove  to  us,  or  to  prove  at  llalt  to  nr,^  ^r,.^^  ^ 

SJWS^„|4^-^«„^I^J^  J^l  S^'l  4"e°hXt*°H-e^1  °3! 

oi  nouse,  fcsenate  and  administration,  in  trying  to  fashion  a  h,n  T 

^^g;t&t^^h^^  -  she,  and.  ge^ 

any  I  hope  we  will  Lll  7h1^k  that  way  patriotic  of 

Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

LThe  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Javits  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Javits 

oth^r  d^?t!nS'ed  t^txTe'^f-Dr   EH^^cTnsb'ifr^'" r^^^J?'  Marshall  and  our 

or  the  National  Con^n^isslSTfor^^^iW™^^^ 
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tor  of  the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  at  Geor^je  Washinfenon  University, 
and  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz.  of  the  National  Manpower  Institute. 
We  are  beginning  four  days  of  hearings  on  youth  employment  legislation  and  the 
Jobs  Training  Component  of  the  Admininstration's  Welfare  Reform  proposal,  two 

critical  areas  for  public  policy.  ^,      l       i-.     *•  *u« 

The  country  and  the  Senate  should  be  very  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
testimony  during  these  hearings  on  remedying  the  shocking  problem  of  youth 
unemployment  in  our  country  and  on  affording  household  heads  of  public  assistance 
recipients  the  means  of  escaping  out  of  the  syndrome  of  welfare  dependency 
through  the  opportunity  for  e*nployment  and  training.  -   j  ^ 

The  scourge  of  youth' unemployment  continues  to  be  in  my  judgment  an  economic 
and  social  calamity  in  our  country.  The  officially  recorded  unemployment  statistics, 
which  most  observers  agree  grossly  understate  the  n.agn-tude  of  the  problem  are 
themselves  so  astonishing  as  to  strain  credulity.  Unen  ■:  loyment  among  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  is  estimated  ofncially  at  more  thao  twice  the  national 
averaee  14  percent,  and  according  to  a  recent  report  by  Ohio  State  University 
could  actually  be  closer  to  20  percent.  For  black  youth  aged  Itl  to  21,  unemployment 
is  recorded  officially  at  30  percent,  but  Ohio  State  reports  black  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  actually  closer  to  40  percent  in  the  United  States.  And  for  young  biacks  who 
are  enrolled  in  school  and  who  are  looking  for  work  the  new  data  indicate  that 
unemployment  could  be  as  high  as  5."i  percent. 

Mr  Chairman,  even  these  shocking  statistics  could  be  on  the  conservative  side.  In 
many  of  the  inner  cities  of  our  country,  such  as  in  the  South  Bronx  in  my  own  City 
of  New  York,  youth  unemployment  easily  approaches  .lO  percent. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  could  happen  in  our  cities  this  year  if  the  long  expected 
1980  recession  materializes  in  full  force.  A  severe  economic  downturn  which  would 
strike  the  older  less  resilient  cities  the  hardest,  could  wipe  out  even  the  scarce  job 
opportunities  that  remain  for  poor  and  minority  youth,  and  deny  them  any  reiison- 
able  chance  of  breaking  out  of  poverty  any  time  soon.  ^  •     .i,    c       .  . 

Mr  Chairman,  a  number  of  bills  have  or  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  to 
ledv  the  problem  of  widespread  youth  idleness.  Bills  have  been  introduced  by 
.ators  Metzenbaum.  Kennedy.  Hatch  and  myself  (S.  221S)   And  I  understand  the 
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Presidents  own  propcisal,  the  Youth  Act  of  1980    a  two  title  bill,  has  or  will  be 
introduced   verv   shortly   by   Senator   Williams,  the  Chairman   of  our  Committee. 
As  in  li)77.  w'hen  the  underlying  legislation  was  first  enacted— the  Youth  h.m pi o\- 


the  final  version  that  is  reported  from  the  Committee.  I  have  fvery  expectation  that 
we  will  have  the  best  thinking  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congrp£,a  oeiore  us 
embodied  in  the  various  measures  that  have  been  submitted  nnci  referred  and  we 
will  draw  from  them  the  elements  that  will  compri.^e  «iiat  will  no  doubt  be  an 
amalgam  of  the  various  approaches. 

One  thing  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time  and  that  is  that  we  share  a  common 
purpose:  The  statement  of  purpose  of  the  Administrations  bill  is  very  similar  to  my 
own  and  to  that  of  other  bills  that  have  been  introduced  and  1  would  hke  to  j-ead 


tencv  in  work-pla._v;  ^.r^...^  ..... v^^^..^.   —      „.       ™.  ,      ■      .     •        i    »      i  i 

training,  work  experience,  and  related  services.  This  Title  is  desif,Mied  to  help 
achieve  these  objectives  through   providini?  tSie  optimuin  mix  of  services  focused 


distressed  areas,  providing  incentives  for  promotin;r  special  purposes  ol  national 
concern,  improvtmr  access  by  youths  to  private  sector  employment,  assislinj,'  and 
improving   staff  and    program    capacity    for   those   who    provide    the   services,  and 

providing  trust-worthy  job  references  for  participants.   .  ,        ■  . 

So  it  is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  purposes  embodied  in  the  Administration  s 
bill  are  similar  to  the  purposes  that  have  been  included  in  the  other  measurrs  that 
have  been  submitted,  in  my  own  bill.  S.  2218,  1  have  focu.sed  upon  the  lollowm^'  Hve 

''Tl^rhat  vouth  employment  and  traininjr  programs  ojwrateci  under  CE'fA  should 
concentrate  upon  employability  development  and  remedial  education  and  training 
as  opposed  to  work  experience; 
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soured  on '2?eS"Sith^h^lSL?,'''''',^  somewhat  greater  <i,„centration  of  federal  re- 
^^^t   "t^;^^n.'iSi^Lrci'SS^Zrr^,r^^^^^  ^-"--^  -  ver, 

prcSr^  ta'o^der  'Lf1S^iN?»^r"«  consolidation  of  the  existing  youth 

FtlS^JSl  facilitate  easier  implementation  and  administration  at  the 

de^ee  in  the  final  ^^ucTJr^^^&^o^J^^  to  some 

J^,^?''^.^^^  the  administration  in  the  developmenrof  In  Iccepllble  Sill  I  «^ 
hopeful  that  can  be  accomplished  and  I  welcome  this  initiatfve  froS'^^ie  AdministrS^ 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you.  Senator  Javits." 

Mr.  secretary,  the  committee  is  very  pleased  to  have  vou  her^ 
today.  Your  statement  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record  and  vou 
may  present  it  however  you  desire.  recora  ana  you 

^^i^TJ?*'^^'^  "ON.  RAY  MARSHALL,  SECRET ^ .,t  LABOR 

TAKY'^''rSlfcY^\i'i?]f^^^^  ASSISTANT  SEcSe: 

lAKr,     fULICY     EVALUATION     AND     RESEARCH-     r-HAui  i?g 

KNAPP,      DEPUTY     ASSISTANT      SECRETARY  ^PL<5^^^ 

TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION;  RICHARD  JOHNSON    ACTING  A^^ 

MINISTRATOR,    OFFICE    OF    POLICY    EVALUATION  ^A^^  r?" 

S^^ii?*''  ROBERT    SCHWARTZ.    ASSISTAN?  Dl1^C^ 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR, 

Ja^te^^^"^  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  is 
to  summarize  both  of  the  statements,  oAe  dealing  wit™  th4  new 
I^^"'''^  Employment  Act,  which  is  thi  Labor  Depart- 

ment s  portion  of  the  new  youth  education  and  training  leeislatkm 
and  the  work  and  training  opportunities  progran?  the  iobl^  oart  Sf 
the  administration's  welfare  reform  proposals  ^  ^ 

JYlr,  V.  hairman,  I  am  accompanied  today  bv  Jodie  Allen  on 
immediate  left,  who  is  Deputy  "Assistant  Secre^^  for  Policy  EvaTu- 
fri,^^H^-2?  the  Department;  Dr.  Chuck  Knappf  on  my 

immediate  right  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  a^d 
Training;  Dick  Johnson,  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the^ffice  ^f 
Policy  Evaluation  and  Research  in  ETA,  on  Ms.  Allen's  left  tnd 
iS^c!?Jir?n  dV^^K^^P^^^^^  National'^lLitt^te^^o^f 

^""t  ^'^I^  ^  ^^"-y  important  problem^  youth  em- 

ployment and  unemployment.  There  are  too  many  youAg  peooll^ 

^^^no?"^^"^   "^^^  ^'^^  j^bs,   who  cannot  hoW^jobs ^  whS 

cannot  progress  toward  a  life  of  productive  contribution  and  ^co~ 
nomic  independence.  This  is  a  major  failure  of  our  soc  ery,  andTt^s 
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a  major  failure  of  democratic  industrial  societies  all  over  the  world, 
one  that  most  of  those  countries  consider  to  be  one  of  their  gravest 
internal  domestic  problems.  .  , 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that,  from  the  start  of  this  administra- 
tion. President  Carter,  Vice  President  Mondale,  and  I  have  been 
personally  committed  to  correcting  that  failure.  We  have  already 
come  a  substantial  way.  Our  1980  expenditures  for  youth  trammg 
and  employment  programs  are  $1.6  billion  over  the  1977  level.  This 
investment  has  played  a  major  role  in  stopping  the  trend  which 
had  existed  toward  increasing  -unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment among  our  disadvantaged  youth.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  consolidate  our  gains  and  continue  to  work  on 
this  important  problem.  . 

This  new  bill  is  designed  for  the  dual  purposes  of  continuing  the 
most  promising  elements  of  youth  programs  expiring  in  1980,  and 
of  applying  the  knowledge  we  have  developed  about  what  works 
best  for  whom  in  youth  employment  and  employability  develop- 
ment. A  -  j- 
The  goal  of  the  Youth  Training  and  Employment.  Act,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Department  of  Education's  Youth  Education  and 
Training  Act,  is  to  increase  the  future  employability  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  through  a  carefully-structured  cornbination  of  educa- 
tion, training,  work  experience,  and  related  services. 

This   new   bill    is  designed    to   address   the   needs  of  youths  at 
different  ages  and  stages  of  development,  with  a  variety  of  strate- 
gies and  services  that  aim  to  move  youths  into  long-term  productiv- 
ity; to  establish  locally  developed  achievement  benchmarks  for  both 
program  providers  and  program  participants;  to  consolidate  local 
programs  and  increase  local  decisionmaking  on  the  mix  and  design 
of  programs;  to  redirect  present  youth   unemployment  progranis 
toward    intensive    services    for    out-of-school    youth,    and  provide 
through  the  Department  of  Education   for  the  basic  educational 
needs  of  in-school  youth;  to   improve  accountability  for  program 
performance  and  simplify  reporting;  to  provide  extra  resources  to 
distressed  areas;  to  provide  incentives  for  promoting  special  nation- 
al  purposes;  to  promote  linkages  between  CETA  prime  sponsors 
and  educational  agencies  and   institutions;  to  improve  access  by 
youth   to   private  sector  employment;   and   to   improve   staff  and 
program  capability. 

When  fully  implemented  in  1982,  we  estimate  that  the  Labor 
portion  of  the  program  would  provide  services  to  over  1.1  million 
young  people  an  increase  of  more  than  450,000  over  current  pro- 
gram service  levels. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  are  those  Figures  again? 

Secretary  Marshall.  The  Labor  portion  will  provide  services  to 
over  1.1  million  young  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  This  is  the  new  initiative,  the  new  program 
you're  talking  about? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  is  1-1  million  young  people? 
Secretary  Marshall.  It  is. 

Senator  Nelson.  That   is   in   addition   to  all  current  programs 
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Secretary  Marshall.  No;  the  addition  is  450,000.  Right  now  in 
Labor  Department  programs  we  have  approximately  2  million 
young  people  mvolved  in  all  of  our  youth  participation  programs 
mcludmg  about  650,000  in  the  title  IV  youth  programs.  This  would 
add  another  450,000  to  the  title  IV  programs  to  bring  them  to  a 
level  of  about  1.1  million. 

Senator  Nelson.  Net? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Net,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  what  you're  saying  is  that  the  total  number 
ot  young  people  m  all  of  the  department's  youth  employment  pro- 
grams, mcludmg  job  training.  Job  Corps,  the  summer  youth  pro- 
gram and  this  new  initiative  will  be  2.4  million? 

Secretary  Marshall.  It  will  be  about  2.5  million. 

Senator  Nelson.   Of  which  there  will   be   a  net   increase  over 

current  programs  of  

Secretary  Marshall.  Of  about  half,  the  450,000. 

Senator  Nelson.  Current  programs  are  costing  about  $4  billion 
is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  will  be  the  total  cost  then  if  this 
program  were  added? 

lofSS^?*^^'"^^^'^^,"^^^-  w^en  fully  implemented  in 

198^.''  I  might  enlarge  on  that.  We're  asking  for  300,000  in  1981 
For  the  Labor  Department's  part,  it  would  be  about  $1  billion  when 
fully  implemented  in  1982,  so  that  we're  not  asking  for  very  much 
in  either  the  Department  of  Education  or  the  Department  of  Labor 
budgets  during  fiscal  1981. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  you're  asking  for  a  net  increase  in  youth 
programs  of  $1  billion? 

Secretary  Marshall.  For  the  Labor  Department,  and  about  $1 
billion,  when  fully  implemented  in  1982,  for  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  it's  a  total  $2  billion  increase? 
Secretary  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  will  bring  all  youth  programs  to  $6 
billion  in  round  numbers? 

Secretary  Marshall.  In  round  numbers;  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  the  $450,000  figure  applies  to  all  

Secretary  Marshall.  No;  that  applies  to  the  Labor  Department's 
part  and  not  to  the  Department  of  Education's  part. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Education  Department  figure  will  be  how 
much? 

Secretary  Marshall.  $1  million. 

Senator  Nelson.  So  you're  talking  about  a  new  increase  of  $1.4 
million? 

Secretary  Marshall.  $1,450  million. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  a  total  cost  in  both  Education  and  Labor  of 

an  additional  $2  billion? 

Secretary  Marshall.  An  additional  $2  billion,  that's  right- 
Senator    Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Chairman,    may    I    interiect    for  a 

minute? 

Senator  Nei^on.  Yes. 
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Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  a  $2  billion  increase 
in  authorization,  with  only  an  actual  $250  million  increase  in  out- 
lays? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Let  me  have  Ms,  Allen  give  you  the  exact 
figures  for  outlays  and  authorization. 

Ms.  Allen.  For  1981,  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  the  Department  of  L«b^T.  We  estimate 
we  would  only  outlay  $100  million  of  that  amount. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  That's  for  1981? 

Ms.  Allen.  Yes.  In  1981,  for  the  Department  of  Kducation,  we 
are  requesting  an  additional  $900  million  in  budget  authority,  but 
estimating  that  only  $50  million  of  that  would  be  expended  because 
of  forward  funding. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  So  what  youVe  really  saying  is  in  1981 
there  will  only  be  an  additional  $150  million,  although  on  paper  it 
will  appear  to  be  $1.2  bilHon? 

Ms.  Allkm,  That's  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Metzknbaum.  Isn't  that  less  than  that  total  commitment 
that  we  have  been  talking  about,  or  the  President  has  been  talking 
about,  to  youth  unemployment?  Because  certainly  $150  million  in 
outlays,  which  is  really  the  critical  Hgure,  not  what's  authorized  — 
that's  the  rhetoric — but  the  reality  is  only  an  increase  of  $150 
million^  Isn't  that  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket? 

Ms.  Allkw.  In  the  following  year,  fiscal  1982,  that  would  be  the 
first  full  year  of  implementation  for  both  components.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  receive  forward  funding,  so  they  will  re- 
ceive $900  million  in  budget  authoritj^  in  1981,  most  of  which  will 
not  be  outlayed  until  19S2. 

In  19S2  we  would  seek  the  full  $2  billion  increment,  $1  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Education  and  $1  billion  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  1981  is  a  transition  year,  in  which  both  programs  would  be 
building  up. 

Senator  Nki^ok,  Are  you  seeking  the  full  appropriation  for  1981? 

Ms.  Ai.LEN.  On  the  Education  side  we  are  seeking  the  full  appro- 
priation of  $900  million  because  of  the  traditional  forward  funding 
of  education  programs.  Because  it  will  be  forward  funded,  we  will 
request  S900  million  in  budget  authority,  but  estimate  that  the 
actual  outlays  would  only  be  $50  million  for  planning  purposes, 
because  the  program  will  not  actually  become  operational  until 
1982. 

On  the  Labor  Department  side,  we  don't  receive  forward  funding. 
We  would  be  requesting  $800  million  in  budget  authority,  but  we 
estimate  we  would  only  outlay  $100  million  of  the  $;^00  million  in 
fiscal  1981  and  would  carry  over  the  remaining  $200  million  to 
continue  the  program  build  up  in  1982.  We  would  then  be  request- 
ing additional  budget  authority  in  1982, 

Senator  Metzkntp \um.  And  how  much  of  that  would  be  cut  back 
under  the  proposea  budget  cuts  that  we've  been  reading  newspaper 
accounts  of? 

Secretary  Maksflali..  None.  We  don't  plan  to  cut  back  any  of  the 
nevs^  youth  initiative — We  don't  know  how  much  is  going  to  be  cut 
because  no  decisions  have  been  made.  Whether  there  will  be  cuts, 
or  which  programs,  or  what  the  magnitudes  will  be,  the  only  thing 
that  is  happening  so  far  is  the  exploration  of  options. 
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But  in  that  exploration,  the  new  youth  program  will  not  be  cut 
Senator  Nelson.  The  which  program? 
Secretary  Marshall.  The  youth  proposal. 
Senator  Nelson.  None  of  the  youth  

Secretary  Marshall.  None  of  our  proposed  new  youth  programs 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  But  how  about  some  that  are  presently 
existing.''  For  example,  newspaper  accounts  have  reported  that 
tneres  a  possibility  the  summer  program  will  be  reduced  by  50 
percent,  and  that  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  will  be 
completely  eliminated. 

Secretary  Marshall.  They're  not  a  part  of  the  youth  initiative 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Wait  a  minute.  They  may  not  be  a  part  of 
the  youth  initiative,  but  they  affect  young  people 

Secretary  Marshall.  That's  right.  And  there  is  some  possibility 
that  If  the  budget  does  get  cut,  that  those  programs  could  be  cut 
±3ut  no  decision  has  been  made  on  that. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  And  that  would  be  for  1981? 

Secretary  Marshall.  For  1981;  yes. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Then  is  it  true,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  if  the 
summer  program  and/or  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
grams are  substantially  cut.  that  although  we  have  been  talking 
about  a  strong  commitment  to  our  unemployed  young  people  the 
fact  IS  that  in  fiscal  year  1981  it  is  entirely  Uk-.y  that  there  may 
be  less  tunding  available  than  there  presently  is  at  this  moment'? 

Secretary  Marshall.  That's  likely,  but  I  think  if  programs  are 
cut,  what  we  will  try  to  do  is  cut  those  that  are  least  targeted,  like 
the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  which  has  only  about  half 
disadvantaged  young  people  involved  in  it,  and  is  a  very  expensive 
program.  \Ve  can  do  a  lot  more  for  young  people  through  the  Job 
C^orps,  which  will  not  be  cut  and  through  our  other  youth  pro- 
grams, than  we  can  through  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
ror  example.  ' 

But  as  I  say,  no  decision  has  been  made  about  that,  and  I  think 
it^would  be  premature  for  me  to  say  what  the  outcome  is  likely  to 

Senator   Metzenbaum.   The  summer   program  verv   much   is  a 
youth  program. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes,  and  we  have  been  working  to 
strengthen  that  program.  But  what  we  have  also  tried  to  do  is  to 
have  a  much  larger  year-round  program.  The  summer  program  has 
been  very  difficult  to  administer,  and  we  are  trying  to  go  increas- 
ingly to  year-round  programs  for  young  people,  rather  than  having 
simply  a  summer  youth  program.  It  is  very  hard  to  start  those 
programs  up  and  to  give  n-uch  training  in  just  the  summertime.  So 
the  initiatives  that  we  propose  here,  and  the  initiatives  that  we 
started  in  the  \  outh  Employment  and  Demonstration  Prcjoct  Act 
have  greatly  increased  the  participation  of  young  people  ni  the 
programs,  and  I  think  can  do  a  lot  more  to  make  it  possU^le  for 
them  to  get  permanently  into  the  work  force  than  the  sum-ner 
youth  programs. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  the  an- 
fS^Qi'*^  group  of  questions,  it  would  appear  that  until  July 

u  V^V'^''  ^ntil  September  1981,  which  is  better  than  a  vear  and  a 
half  from  now,  there  will  actually,  in  all  probability,  be  a  cutback 
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in  funding  for  youth  employTiient  as  far  as  outlays  are  concerned, 
rather  than  any  full  commitment  to  taking  40  percent  of  the  young 
black  people,  young  minorities,  off  the  streets,  and  15  to  20  percent 
of  young  people  generally  off  the  streets- 
Is  that  correct,  that  we've  got  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  lag 
before  we  see  any  movement  forward,  that  during  this  period  there 
will  actually  be  some  retrogressive  steps  taken? 

Secretary  Marshall,  Well,  as  I  say,  1  don't  know  what  the 
outcome  of  this  is  likely  to  be.  Obviously,  if  you  did  cut  these 
current  programs  and  did  not  go  forward  with  the  $300  million 
that  we're  asking  for  the  new  youth  program,  there  would  be  some 
cuts.  But  that  has  not  been  determined. 

Senator  Metzenbaltm.  Let  me  ask  another  question. 
You're  also  talking  about  doing  more  for  young  people,  and  how 
many  more  people  are  going  to  be  involved,  in  response  to  the 
chairman's  inquiry.  Explain  to  me  how  you're  doing  more  for  youth 
with  this  proposal,  while  the  total  number  of  service  years  will 
actually  decline  in  1981.  It  appears  to  me  that  you're  going  to  serve 
more  youth  but  provide  less  service,  or  to  spread  out  the  money  to 
more  people,  but  actually  the  bottom  line  is  not  going  to  be  that 
meaningful. 

You  have  already  said  that  some  of  these  programs  don't  work 
and  you  really  want  to  make  it  a  meaningful  experience  so  that  it 
really  has  some  impact  on  long-term  unemployment  of  "^'lese  young 
I>eople, 

Now,  am  I  correct,  that  the  total  number  of  service  years  will 
decline  in  1981? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  if  we  do  not  cut  the  existing  pro- 
grams, there  will  be  no  decline  in  service  years.  Let  me  let  Ms. 
Allen  give  you  the  exact  numbers  on  that, 

Ms.  Allen.  Senator,  if  we  assume  there  are  no  reductions  in 
existing  programs,  such  as  summer  youth  or  

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Which  is  quite  an  assumption  to  make. 

Ms.  Alljen.  Well,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  programs  covered 
by  the  new  initiative,  which  essentially  replaces  the  current  YETP, 
YIEEP,  and  the  YCCIP  program.  Those  programs  are  projected  to 
have  a  modest  increase  in  service  year  levels  in  fiscal  year  1981 
associated  with  the  additional  $100  million  in  outlays  that  we 
project.  Since  the  amount  is  not  large,  the  increase  will  be  modest. 
But  we  do  project  that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  about  6,800 
sei*vice  years,  which  would  translate  into  an  additional  156,000 
persons  served. 

Senator  Mktzenbauni.  You're  saying  there  would  be  166,000 
more  people  served? 

Ms.  Allen.  That  156,000  more  people  would  be  served. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  And  what  about  the  service  year 
comparison? 

Ms.  Allen.  About  6,800  additional  service  years.  That  is  full-time 
equivalent  service  years.  Since  many  of  the  slots  we  would  create 
are  parttime,  and  since  there  is  turnover  in  the  slots  during  the 
year  among  participants,  you  can  serve  almost  two  times  as  many 
people  as  you  V  r.ve  full-time  equivalent  service  years. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  It*s  6,800  more  service  years? 

Ms.  Allen.  That's  correct.  Senator, 
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Senator   Metzenbaum.    What   does   that   amount   to   in  people''* 
Ms.  Allen.  It's  156,000  people.  " 
On  March  10,  DOL  issued  a  recalculation  of  the  estimated  serv- 
ice years  associated  with  the  proposed  youth  initiative.         _e  esti- 
mates differ  from  those  quoted  on  March  5  because  t  t\ey  exclude 


which  would  mean  an  increase  of  217,000  persons  served  The 
increases  for  1982,  when  the  program  is  fully  implemented,  are 
expected  to  be  138,000  service  years  or  an  additional  510,000  per- 
sons served. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Let  me  just  say.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I 
have  tremendous  respect  for  you  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  our  President,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
applauded  enthusiastically  when  he  talked  about  our  commitment 
to  our  young  people  and  that  that  would  be  one  exception  in  the 
budget. 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  both  the  rumor  mill,  the  media, 
and  the  facts  of  this  proposal,  leave  the  issue  quite  wanting  as  I  see 
it,  because  at  the  very  best,  at  the  verv.  very  best,  if  we  don't  make 
any  cutbacks  in  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  or  we  don't 
make  any  cuts  in  the  summer  youth  program,  at  the  very  best 
we  re  talking  about  having  some  impact  almost  18  months  from 
now.  1  think  the  challenges  call  for  much  more  urgent  measures 
than  that,  and  in  much  greater  dimensions. 

I  don't  think  the  budget  and  the  current  proposals  measure  up  to 
that  which  the  American  people  were  led  to  believe  by  our  Presi- 
dent. I  would  hope  the  administration  would  see  fit,  with  all  this 
budget  cutting  that  is  being  talked  about,  to  actually  go  back  and 
take  another  look  at  this.  I  think  it's  too  little,  and  far  too  late 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  let  me  say.  Senator,  that  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  made  a  major  commitment,  that  this  administration 
increased  spending  for  youth  by  $1.6  billion,  and  we  increased 
spending  for  the  disadvantaged  in  our  employment  training  pro- 
^r.^r"^'  from  $2.2  billion  in  1976,  when  we  came  in,  to  about  $9 
billion  now.  Much  of  that  was  achieved  through  greater  targeting 
of  our  programs.  There  are  about  2  million  young  people  who  now 
participate  in  these  DOL  programs,  and  by  the  time  we  get  this 
program  fully  implemented,  it  will  be  2.5  million  young  people 
approximately  which  will  be  about  half  of  the  target  population 
that  we  re  trying  to  serve.  That  is  a  very  high  penetration  in  that 
population. 

I  don't  know  of  any  program  that  I  have  been  associated  with — 
^R^ix^  started  studying  these  programs  back  in  the  1950's  and 
l.)60s — that  will  serve  as  many  of  the  voung  people  as  this  one 
will. 

Now.  what  we  have  tried  to  do— I  think  it's  important  to  keep 
the  whole  thing  in  perspective,  that  when  we  came  in.  we  passed 
the  first  comprehensive  youth  program  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  help  of  the  Congress.  Then  that  caused  a  significant 
increase  in  participation  in  the  program.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the 
gains  in  black  teenage  employment  in  the  United  States  have  been 
m  our  program  since  we  got  started.  It  was  the  first  time  during 
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the  decade  of  the  I970's  that  black  male  teenage  employment  in- 
creased at  all.  So  we  were  able  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Now,  simultaneously,  what  we  tried  to  do  initially  was  to  take 
those  programs  with  demonstrated  effectiveness  and  expand  them 
as  fast  as  we  could.  The  Job  Corps,  for  example^  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  we  have  for  serving  severely  disadvantaged  young  people. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  doubling  the  size  of  the  Job  Corps 
because  of  that.  In  some  other  areas  we  weren't  sure  what  worked 
and  what  kinds  of  things  we  could  do.  We  therefore  called  that  act 
in  1977  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Project  Act, 
and  we  have  learned  a  lot  from  that.  So  what  we  are  proposing 
here  is  that  we  build  on  what  we  have  learned,  that  we  add  $2 
billion  to  a  $4  billion  program,  which  is  not  insignificant. 

In  fact,  I  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  can  get  us  at  least 
that  much,  because  the  concern  I  have  is  that  we  might  not  even 
be  able  to  get  that  amount  for  this  very  important  program.  That's 
the  reason  we  proceed  very  cautiously,  to  try  to  build  on  the 
knowledge  base  that  we  put  together  from  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Demonstration  Projects  Act. 

We  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  problems  in  making  it 
possible  for  the  most  disadvantaged  young  people  to  participate, 
and  that  is  what  we  intend  to  target  our  resources  on. 

It^s  not  the  whole  youth  universe,  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
young  people  who  will  not  need  help  in  getting  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy,  but  there  is  a  group  of  people 
who  are  severely  disadvantaged  who  will  need  that  help.  If  we  can 
concentrate  these  resources  on  their  problems,  we  think  we  can 
make  a  significant  impact  with  this  program  on  the  solution  to 
that  problem* 

Now,  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  learned,  that  we  are  trying  to 
build  with  this  program,  are  not  all  things  that  necessarily  require 
more  money.  There  are  things  that  require  program  redesign-  We 
learned,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  real  obstacles  in  getting 
young  people  into  the  work  force  was  basic  education.  Many  young 
people  had  come  through  the  schools  who  were  not  functionally 
literate.  So  part  of  what  we  propose  to  do  here  is  to  correct  that,  to 
see  to  it  that  that  becomes  a  component  of  the  youth  effort. 

We  also  learned  from  employers  that  too  many  of  our  programs 
were  unstructured,  without  any  success  criteria  or  performance 
standards,  and  therefore  it  was  difficult  to  know — when  people  got 
out  of  the  program,  what  they  had  learned  and  what  they  were 
prepared  to  do.  So  a  second  part  of  what  we  propose  is  to  correct 
that  by  having  benchmarks  clearly  defined  so  that  young  people 
can  get  tested  on  those  aspects  of  the  program  and  when  they  came 
out  would  know — and  the  employers  would  know — what  they  had 
learned. 

Another  feature  that  we  think  is  very  important  is  the  need  to 
improve  the  linkages  between  this  program  and  other  programs 
which  have  sizable  amounts  of  money  in  them  already.  Thxough 
that  linkage  process — for  example,  we  can  leverage  the  education 
system,  which  has  a  lot  of  money  in  it.  We  think  the  linkages 
between  public  employment  training  systems,  the  private  sector, 
and  the  school  system  needs  to  be  improved,  and  by  using  these 
funds  we  can  leverage  much  larger  funds  at  the  State  and  local 
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level,  as  well  as  in  other  Federal  programs.  The  whole  oacka^e 
^Te' V.'fi"^  together  therefore,  can  have  a  sigSffi^nt  Tmpac^^^^^ 
diidvan^tiS^d""*  of    the    young    who    are  se^riously 

Senator  Metzknbaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Marshall. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Nelson.  Just  one  more  question  to  pursue  the  ooint 
raised  by  Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  realize  that  no  decisions  have 
been  made,  or  apparently  have  not  been  made  on  cuts  in  thi 
fhoS'^^'^r^  f^""^^^*^-  event,, the  speculation  ff  that  if 

comi  /r^om  (^A^p^o^^s--  ^^^"^  ^^^^ 

Secretary  Marshall.  That's  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  would  think  there  would  be  no  avoiding:  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  If  there  was  to  be  a  $10  billion  cut,  some  ff  that 
would  have  to  come  from  CETA.  ^^mt^  t»i  tnat 

uJ^^T^'^V^^'^^  ^J""™  ^^^t  y*^^  say,  that  your  posture  would 

K»^*?  would  not  come  specifically  from  youth-targeted  pro- 
H^oS^Uk=   j""!^-  ^'^^^^'^  service  employment.  But  one  out  Sf  three  of 

Sl?/f  bmfor,  '^K?^'"  ^  y^"^^^  S°  $1  billion  or 

■  K  5>^t  of  public  service  employment,  one-third  of  those 

i^^^r,  tl™'"if  ^.t^  .^"^^y  J^*^^  that  are  presently  held  by  youth! 
even  though  that  isn't  a  targeted  program.  Is  that  correct?  ^*'"'^'^' 
.^cretary  Marshall.  That's  right.  I  think  if  you  cut  the  CETA 
svstem  generally,  or  public  service  employment,  there  is  no  doub^ 
pro^l^^  ^elL^  ^^^P'^  of  that  part  of  the 

olovm^r^fo^S^Ton^H^        ^-^^  ^L^^^^  increase  in  net  em- 

F^T®"^  ^^^t^^'^^?'  do  you  include  a  contemplation  of  any  cut  in 
y^tjLA^  or  IS  this  without  any  cut?  j 
Secretary  Marshall.  It's  without  any  cut 

talklnt^^^^K^'.^t't  "i^"  included  both  of  the  things  I'm 

wo^i  .today,  because  the  proposal  that  we  make  for  the 

work  and  training  opportunities  program,  which  is  our  welfare 
[he^^";>^«J'^  Pr^^,^^^'.  ^«^Jd  add  a  net  of  400.000  jobs  in  addSfon  lo 
these  that  we  re  talking  about,  and  many  of  the  participants  in  the 

^rJt^^^^.  r^'r.^^^  ^^^^^  people.  So  we^need  to  put 

that  into  our  calculations,  as  well  puu 

Senator  Nelson.  Go  ahead.  I  don't  know  where  you  were  at  

con^W^K^  Marshall   Well.  I  kind  of  got  off  that.  I  think  I  can 
thPni  ^^t^H^H  Y'"if  that  actually  I  made  most  of  the  points  that  I 
vS^        ^fn  testimony  about  the  youth  pro- 

???t?t;,iii^^i?  r  like  for  me  to  summarize  the  part  of  the 

H ^ft^""^         talk  about  the  Work  and  Training  Opportuni 
^hnt    o^'  f  welfare  reform  jobs  program,  I  would  be  glad  to  do 

grf  m.  L  you^see'^S^!"''^        ^"^""^"^  questions  about  the  youth  pro- 

Senatof  Nelson.  Well,  maybe  you  could  finish  the  vouth  nro 

Sat?;niof^%'  '°  '^^*^J  didn't  Kave  an  opportunity  td^read  y^o^; 

statement  before  I  came.  But  could  you  summarize  for  us  what  this 

plate 'So^ng  i'i?  P**^^^"^  contemplates  doing  and  how  you  contem^ 

fixSf*'^^*^''^  Marshall.  The  main  thing  it  contemplates  doing  is 
first,  to  introduce  a  system  of  benchmarking.  The  Labor  Depart- 
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merit's  program  will  concentrate  mainly  on  older,  out-of-school 
youth.  The  Etepartment  of  Education's  program  would  concentrate 
on  inschool  youth.  We  would  try  to  improve  the  linkages  between 
education  and  the  labor  market  through  programs  providing  incen- 
tives for  i>eople  to  cooperate.  We  think  the  benchmarks  are  very 
impMDrtant  in  establishing  success  criteria  for  the  program  for 
young  people,  as  I  mentioned  to  Senator  Metzenbaum,  because  one 
of  the  complaints  we  got  from  employers  was  that  when  people, 
young  people,  came  through  our  employment  training  programs  it 
was  not  clear  what  they  had  been  able  to  do. 

We  also  intend  to  provide  more  intensive  services  to  young 
p>eople,  to  try  to  do  more  to  overcome  the  serious  disadvantages 
they  have,  and  to  concentrate  this  intensive  treatment  on  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  young  people. 

We  also  think  it's  important  to  provide  performance  benchmarks 
for  the  deliverers  of  services,  so  that  we  can  judge  their  perform- 
ance. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  your  part  of  the  program  will  address  the 
problems  of  out-of-school  youth  under  age  24,  is  that  it? 

Secretary  Marsh all^  Under  21.  The  major  emphasis  of  our  pro- 
gram is  on  out-of  school  youth,  but  we  also  have  a  sizable  inschool 
program  as  welL 

Senator  Nelson.  What  exactly  do  you  propwDse  doing  for  outH3f- 
school  youth  that  is  not  being  done  under  any   program  now? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I  think  the  thing  we  propose  to  do  is  to 
have  much  better  coordination  now  between  the  basic  education,  or 
computation  and  reading  skill  program,  and  the  job.  We  have 
learned  from  our  programs  that  on-the-job  training  plus  academic 
training  provides  much  more  for  young  people.  We  have  to  be  sure 
they  have  the  necessary  educational  background  in  order  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  training.  That  is  an  important  difference. 

The  other  main  difference  is  that  we  intend  to  do  more  bench- 
marking than  we  do  now,  so  that  when  a  young  person  comes 
through  the  program  with  a  certificate,  we  will  know  what  that 
young  person  has  learned,  that  the  services  provided  for  young 
people  will  be  much  more  intensive  than  they  have  been  before. 

We  will  also  try  to  consolidate  some  of  the  programs  to  ease  the 
management  burden  at  the  local  level.  To  provide  for  better  coordi- 
nation with  education  there  will  be  two  kinds  of  incentives — one 
for  better  program  performance  by  the  prime  sponsors,  and  the 
deliverers  of  services  generally,  and  second,  incentives  to  improve 
the  linkage  between  the  employment  and  training  activities  and 
the  school  system  or  the  educational  activities. 

The  other  thing  we  will  try  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  concentrate 
these  funds  on  the  most  distressed  areas,  as  well  as  the  most 
distressed  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  But  what  exactly  are  you  going  to  be  doing  with 
these  out-of"School  youth? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  the  exact  things  we  will  do  will  be, 
first,  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  the  young  people  get  better  basic 
education. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Are  you  going 
to  recruit  some  young  people  and  set  up  special  classes? 
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Secretary  Marshall.  We  already  have  the  school  svstem  «r.H  tu^ 
SSin^K?^'??*'?  be  encourag^  to  coordTnate  ?hl^  act?vit^eS 

with  the  school  system,  but  they  can  also  provide  educ^tLnal  focfH 
^oli       community-based  organizations  and  elsewhere  in  "he  local 
community  in  order  to  get  the  high  school  equivalency 

1*  or  example,  if  young  people  have  dropped  out  of  school  it  mie^ht 
^Z""^  sense  in  the  local  community  to  create  speSal  faciliUes 

they^dropl^'TuI;"^^^^^  ^^-^^"^  '"'^  th^  same  scho^irfrom  whVch 
JvCf^^JL^^    •  •  prime  sponsors  would  be  able  to  make 

that  determination  m  cooperation  with  the  local  education  author? 
^  and  decide  where  it  would  be  best  to  provide  that  kind  of 

^ofe'?;:to'ThV^  ^       everythingVe  can  to%t  young 

people  into  the  private-sector  programs.  We  have  a  n*-w  nWv«t*Z 

^te  ^w'^^k'^^""^^^  ^  ^'^d  Xe  want  to'^^oo^dt 

nate  that  activity  more  with  our  youth  program  as  well  so  that  on 
trmnmg  opportunities  could  b^  p1^»vid^  by  the  re^f^; 
private-sector  employers  in  that  local  labor  market  regular 

r,^^  ^^^A  7^  private  industry  councils  set  ud 

^^^^  markets,  and  we  hoii  to  improve  the 
^^^^^^  between  the  youth  program,  the  privateSndustiy?^Jouncils 
wtl  tn/t*'*''^/  system,  so  that  a  plan  can  be  developed  at  the  "ocai 
iL'n'ai^^liraL'  trSni'^r    ^'^^  '""^  ^"""^  ^^^^^ 

cl^r^m^^rSning"^' wlil"''  ^  institutional, 

as»^itrth^?n"sci?o"^^^  L^^^c?  i^n^^  ^^^^^^ 

let^s^^e^^^^^^^  wVa^w^e^h^a^e^^^^^ 
^L^^""  ^Apartment's  part  of  inschool  activities  "^'^^ 
fv,  simply  have  education  linkages  snecifif-H 

w/J?^^?*'''*         1^'^^-  generally,  we  require  tha?  alf  work  exl^ 

t^^S^  ^^1?  stipulate  that  prime  sponsors  in  areas  which  include 
Jfi^^^^^?^^^  ^^^^^^  under  the  companion  Departn^Xnt  of  Educa- 
funds  ?rom  thilv  ^^"^^  Training  Act  must  allocate  sufficient 

funds  from  their  basic  grant  to  make  adequate  part-time  work 
experience  opportunities  available  for  youth  in  the  terget^Sjh^ols 
That  insures  that  youth  in  those  schools  can  have  part-time  work 
Sx^riencl^  ""^"^       ^  combined  program  of  educa'^to'^^and  wS^k 

^m'i^''^'^  r"^  general  features,  we  earmark  approximatelv 

ni^^i  '^'''^  f^iucation  incentive  grants,  to  finance  p^^am^ 
developed  cooperatively  with  the  local  Education  agency  P^^^a'"^ 

va  urS^^£°'"cuV'i-ent''^?^T"2?'  V^"^'.  larglf ThJn  the  dollar 

have  rfpl|SdJhT2ip^e^e^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  as  the  Secretary  noted  we  think  is  a  better  w^y  to  enco^^ 
joint  planning  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  local  %ducatifn 
agency,  and  hence,  improve  the  quality  of  the  linkage  oroSams 
which  currently  exist,  in  addition  to  expanding  them  ^  Programs 
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Senator  Nelson.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  that  concludes  my  testimony  on  our 
youth  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  turning  to  discussing  the  Work  and  Training  Opportunity 
Act,  which  is  the  job  component  of  our  welfare  reform  proposal,  I 
would  like  to  observe  that  in  many  ways  it  is  very  fitting  that  we 
consider  these  two  proposals  together.  First,  they  have  substantial 
overlap  between  the  two  populations  addressed  by  these  proposals, 
as  you  have  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  questioning* 

On  the  one  hand,  over  300,000  AFDC  mothers  are  under  the  age 
of  21  

Senator  Nelson.  How  many? 

Secretary  Marshall.  300,000,  Many  more  are  now  older  who 
entered  the  rolls  in  their  teens.  On  the  other  hand,  28  percent  of 
youth  now  participating  in  our  major  youth  progrrams,  the  youth 
employment  training  program,  receive  public  assistance  either  in 
their  own  right  or  as  part  of  a  larger  family;  28  percent  of  those 
who  are  now  participating  in  our  program  also  will  receive  welfare 
themselves  or  are  in  families  that  receive  welfare* 

There's  another  relationship  that  is  more  subtle,  but  perhaps 
even  more  important,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  helping  the 
whole  family.  We  are  providing  not  only  economic  support  but  also 
the  example  provided  by  working  parents  which  is  so  crucial  to  the 
development  of  the  children's  own  aspirations  and  capabilities  for 
financial  independence. 

The  work  and  training  opportunities  program  is  one  of  the  two 
major  components  of  the  administration's  welfare  reform  proposals. 
As  you  know,  the  cash  assistance  portion  of  the  proposals  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Since  the  job  component  is 
an  essential  companion  to  the  cash  assistance  program,  in  assuring 
that  the  major  goals  of  the  administration's  reform  are  achieved,  I 
urge  that  this  committee  give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  proposals  we  are  discussing  here  today. 

These  proposals  have  been  developed  over  the  last  year  through 
extensive  consultations  within  and  outside  the  Government.  In 
their  design  we  have  tried  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  require- 
ment for  budgetary  restraint  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  no  less  urgent  need  to  renew  our  commitment  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  our  prosperous  Nation* 

I  think  that  the  recent  favorable  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  cash  assistance  portion  of  the  proposals  is  a  clear 
indication  that  our  balancing  efforts  have  been  generally  successful 
and  that  our  approach  is  on  the  right  track* 

As  in  the  more  comprehensive  reform  package  submitted  by 
President  Carter  2  years  ago,  we  are  proposing  a  coordinated  jobs/ 
cash  approach  to  solving  the  welfare  problem.  Our  two  bills  repre- 
sent these  two  facets  and  neither  can  succeed  without  the  other. 
President  Carter  has  long  believed  that  an  approach  of  this  type  is 
not  only  most  acceptable  to  both  participants  and  taxpayers,  but 
provides  us  with  the  only  hope  of  reducing  long-term  deF>endency. 

Our  current  welfare  system  is  generally  held  in  low  esteem,  but 
not,  I  believe,  because  of  its  objective  of  helping  the  poor.  Most 
people  agree  that  society  should  provide  basic  incomes  for  thos^e 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 
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ta  Jt^ta^S''R^i«t*^?*         <="'-'-e"t  system  is  defective  in  two  iir.por- 

-  assistance  reforms  will  address  the  first  of  these  two 

ouC  if^o^^^^^^  by  improving  direct  income  assistance  to  thouslndsTf 
our  poorest  citizens  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  and 
ly^t'^'J^Tr^T-  ^.minimum  benefit  level  would  be  int^SducId  into 
i  families  with  dependent  children  promm-  all  States 
would  be  required  to  extend  AFDC  eli^bility  to  twITp^^^nt  famUils 
With  unemployed  principal  earners;  food  stamps  ^oShl  bJ^repi^cSi 
ent^'orsuoSfeSfr.f^f ^  benefits  for  most  aged'^and  disabled  ?ecfp i 
-  f  ^?^    "^^P*^^  security  income  benefits;  various  important 

Uon 'of^tht   W^T^k""'^  be  introduced;  and  a  substamfal  por- 

tion ot  the  .iscal  burdens  of  welfare  would  be  shifted  from  hard- 
pressed  States  and  localities  to  the  Federal  level  ^"'^"^^"^ 

The  second  avenue  of  attack,  upon  which  I  will  concentrate  the 
rest  of  my  remarlcs,  is  a  major  attempt  to  insure  thSrmSsrfamily 
breadwinners  neither  need  to  rely  on  welfare  nor  to  eke  oJTt  a 
sTste^ce  wagei"^  '^"^'"'^^       unstable  employ m e"nt  a?" ub" 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  question  any  more  about  the  rel- 
diS^'^H  ^^P^oy^^^t  programs  to  solving  the  problem  of  wll  fa  re 
fSvt^  r''?^;!,^!''^^''''"^ -^'"^^^^  l^st  few  yeSrs  have  highlight^ 

ed  the  fact  that  increasing  numbers  of  welfare  recipients  mfx  work 
and  welfare.  Few,  however,  are  able  to  obtain  the  typeT  of  iSbs 
dency.  ""^^  P«™anently  remove  their  families  from  welfare  de^en- 

Attitudes  toward  the  relevance  of  work  for  the  welfare  pooula- 
tion  have  also  shifted  dramatically  among  the  general  mfbHc  and 
among  welfare  participants  themselves.  This  hff  occurred  as  wS^^^ 
fare  eligibility  has  been  extended  more  broadly  to  t^o-oar^iras 
well  as  single-parent  families,  and  as  labor  for^^  part fc^pS tion 
fn^oSfe  lev^s""  children   has   increased   dramatfcally  aH 

adl^uSSv ''oP'Jf  ^"^^^^.f  that  while  we  must  continue  to  improve  the 
adequacy  of  our  welfare  programs,  we  must  also  work  to  insure 
that  reliance  upon  such  programs  is  minimized  among  those  per^ 
sons  with  the  potential  for  self-support  ^  ^ 

There  are  several  obvious  benefits  to  this  approach  First  and 
?ayine"?aSri'ohi^   '"^"^  helping   people    t?^se?Sre  adlquare^- 

oh^^Trf'/  f      J  fe^'  can  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to 

^'".^'^^^r  income  for  themselves  and  their  families  in 
both  the  short  and  long  run.  The  second  benefit  is  that  bv?educinS 

^an  a'llo'^le"  so?;.e""of"?i^  '^"^  taxpayer  bu^de^ns,  but"  wl 

can  also  use  some  of  the  savings  to   improve  benefit*;  for  fho^^^ 

H^oi^nS  ^^^S  themselves.  And  finally,  by  asSistf^g  lhe  formerly 
t^SS^^^'J'  employed,  we  can  expand  the  supply  of  uslful 

goods  and  services  produced  in  our  societv  useiui 

We  believe  that  getting  people  to  work  by  improving  their  skills 
and  opportunities  is  also  the  only  way  to  fight  both  infiat  on  and 
unemployment  simultaneously.  Studie?  show  that  job  programs  are 
a  cost-effective   way   to   fight   unemployment.    And   that  properly 
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targeted  programs  which  aim  at  workers  in  need  of  skill  improve- 
ment can  do  this  without  creating  inflationary  pressures  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  skilled  workers. 

There  is  nothing  productive  about  an  unemployed  or  potential 
worker  forced  to  live  on  welfare  or  unemployment  insurance.  The 
best  way  to  increase  our  national  productivity  is  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  using  all  our  human  resources  to  their  fullest  extent — that 
our  policies  are  building  self-sufnciency,  not  dependency. 

What  we  propose  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  build  on  the  existing 
programs  that  we  already  have,  with  this  welfare  reform,  the 
WTOP  program  as  we  call  it.  We  believe  we  have  learned  a  lot 
about  how  to  do  this  from  the  welfare  participation  in  the  CETA 
program,  as  well  as  the  very  carefully  designed  welfare  reform 
demonstration  projects  that  we  currently  have  underway  in  13 
places. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  features  of  the  jobs  part  of  the 
proposal.  In  order  to  restrict  program  costs,  we  have  limited  eligi- 
bility for  program  benefits  to  the  most  needy  families.  To  qualify 
for  job  search  assistance,  a  person  must  be  an  adult  in  a  family 
with  children  with  current  income  sufficiently  low  that  they  could 
qualify  for  AFDC  benefits  in  their  State  of  residence. 

Eligibility  for  a  federally  assisted  job  or  training  position  is  limit- 
ed vo  one  adult  per  family  and  that  adult  must  be  the  sole  parent 
or,  if  there  is  more  than  one  adult,  the  family's  normal  principal 
earner.  We  have,  however,  introduced  some  additional  liberaliza- 
tions into  the  principal  earner  rule  to  allow  families  to  designate 
another  adult  for  participation  if  the  normal  principal  earner  is  no 
longer  available  for  work  or  has  not  been  placed  in  a  job  or  train- 
ing position  after  16  weeks  of  assisted  job  search. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  while  single  parent  family  heads 
with  preschool  children  are  not  required  to  work  in  order  to  re- 
ceive their  full  cash  assistance  benefit,  they  rnay  apply  for  and 
receive  job  and  training  services  on  an  equal  basis. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  important  provision.  Most  of  these 
women  are  young  and  have  only  one  or  two  children.  An  increas- 
ing number  have  finished  high  school.  Without  help,  their  pros- 
pects are  dim.  Even  in  our  most  generous.  States,  welfare  benefits 
provide  less  than  a  poverty  level  income.  If  we  can  help  these 
young  women  find  and  hold  jobs  now,  before  their  self-image  has 
been  reduced  and  their  abilities  diminished  by  years  of  dependen- 
cy, we  can  offer  them  not  only  an  immediate  improvement  in 
income,  but  the  chance  for  a  far  better  life. 

To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  those  eligible  and  likely  to  partici- 
pate, the  new  part  E  program  will  offer  a  wide  range  of  employ- 
ment and  supportive  services  through  two  major  project  compo- 
nents. The   first   of  these   is  the  job  search   assistance  prograrn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  we  have  learned  in  our  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  frequently  possible  that  no  further  training 
beyond  a  systematic  job  search  is  necessary  to  find  jobs  for  many 
people  who  otherwise  would  remain  on  welfare.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  main  lessens  that  we  learned  so  far  from  our  demonstration 
projects  as  well  as  from  the  experience  we  have  had  under  the 
CETA  program. 
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Services  provided  through  cooperative  arrangements  between 
fc>tate  and  local  employment  and  training  systems  will  include- 
Instruction  in  job  search  techniques  which  many  people  need-  indi- 
vidual and  group  job  search  activities;  private  sector  job  develop- 
ment; referrals  to  unsubsidized  jobs;  arrangements  for  supportive 
services,  such  as  child  care,  transportation,  and  medical  care;  certi- 
fication of  eligibility  for  WIN  and  targeted  jobs  tax  credits;  short- 
term  remedial  services;  employability  development  planning;  and 
referral  to  federally  assisted  work  or  training. 

As  under  the  current  WIN  program,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  States  would  pay 
the  remaining  10  percent.  Funds  would  be  allocated  among  States 
by  a  formula  based  on  the  relative  number  of  AFDC  recipients  and 
estimated  service  costs  within  each  State  and  allocated  to  local 
areas  within  States  on  a  similar  basis. 

The  second  major  program  component  is  public  employment. 
Ihose  unable  to  find  jobs  after  8  weeks  of  job  search  would  be 
referred  to  the  local  CETA  prime  sponsor  for  placement  in  a  feder- 
ally assisted  job  or  training  position. 

While  in  these  positions,  they  would  receive  a  wage  which  either 
greatly  reduces  or  eliminates  their  family's  need  for  welfare  At- 
tempts to  place  workers  in  regular  public  or  private  sector  jobs 
would  continue  while  they  are  in  federally  assisted  positions.  If  no 
u  '-^  found  for  them  by  the  end  of  78  weeks,  they  would  reenter 
the  job  search  assistance  programs  for  another  8  weeks  of  active 
job  search  before  becoming  reeligible  for  a  federally  assisted  job  or 
training  positions. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  make  sure  that  persons  do  not 
remain  indefinitely  in  PSE  jobs,  that  their  employment  potential  is 
reassessed  periodically  in  the  light  of  their  recent  training  and 
work  experience,  and  that  intensive  efforts  are  made  to  find  them 
adequate  paying  jobs  in  the  regular  public  or  private  economy 
A  relaxation  of  the  current  CETA  limitation  of  a  maximum  of  78 
^     o^*^  ^®  provided  for  those  still  unable  to  find  a  regular  job 

alter  8  weeks  of  search.  This  is  to  prevent  atrophy  of  acquired 
skills  and  work  habits  and  a  lost  chance  for  future  self-sufficiency 
tor  those  families  whose  only  alternative  to  federally  assisted  work 
IS  a  return  to  welfare  dependency  at  a  lower  income. 

Activities  under  this  program  will  include  on-the-job  training 
positions  m  the  private  sector,  public  service  employment,  vocation- 
al and  remedial  training,  and  supportive  services  such  as  day  care 
which  enable  participants  to  undertake  employment. 

Several  special  features  of  the  program  are  worth  noting.  Most 
participants  will  receive  a  mix  of  work  and  training.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  skills  and  work  experience  which  lead  to  useful 
jobs  in  the  regular  economy.  Flexible  hours  and  part-time  work 
will  accommodate  the  needs  of  single  parents  with  young  children 
Smce  one  of  the  goals  of  this  program  is  to  give  people  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  local  communities,  it  will  emphasize  types  of 
work  that  are  not  currently  being  done  by  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. Areas  of  particular  emphasis  will  include  community  eco- 
nomic development  projects  and  projects  which  support  other  Fed- 
initiatives  in  areas  such  as  housing  rehabilitation,  day  care 
and  other  social  services,  energy  conservation  and  environmental 
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cleanup.  Linkages  will  also  be  developed  with  activities  begun 
under  the  private  sector  initiative  program,  PSIP,  for  private 
sector  job  development  and  on-the-job  training. 

The  estimated  net  cost  of  our  job  program  is  $2.8  billion.  The 
gross  budget  cost  is  $5  billion,  but  $2,2  billion  in  savings  in  other 
assistance  programs  such  as  welfare,  food  stamps,  and  medicaid 
will  result  from  the  increased  earnings  of  participants.  States  and 
localities  will  also  realize  almost  $600  million  in  welfare  savings  as 
a  result  of  the  program. 

Under  these  two  programs  proposed  in  our  bill,  each  year  about 
2  million  persons  would  be  provided  assistance  in  improving  their 
employability  and  finding  public  and  private  jobs.  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  objective  of  offering  an  employment  alternative  to  welfare  for 
all  those  who  can  benefit  from  it,  we  will  need  over  600,000  job  or 
training  positions  in  1982,  the  first  full  year  of  planned  implemen- 
tation. 

To  reach  this  goal,  we  propose  to  fund  400,000  new  job  and 
training  positions  under  the  new  part  K  of  CETA.  The  remaining 
slots  will  come  from  titles  II-B  and  II-D  and  jobs  created  through 
WIN  tax  credit  placements.  We  believe  that  this  strategy  strikes  a 
proper  balance  between  the  needs  of  low-income  families  and  the 
requirements  of  fiscal  restraints. 

There  are  several  factors  which  governed  our  choice: 
First:  The  group  we  have  chosen  for  priority — family  breadwin- 
ners— are  widely  recognized  by  the  public  as  the  priority  group  for 
employment  assistance.  This  is  because  in  helping  them  we  help 
their  children. 

Second:  Focusing  scarce  resources  on  this  group  is  also  cost- 
effective,  since  the  alternative  cost  of  providing  Government  cash, 
food,  and  health  benefits  is  much  higher  for  families  than  for  those 
with  no  dependents. 

Third:  We  are  still  providing  very  substantial  levels  of  employ* 
ment  and  training  assistance  to  other  disadvantaged  groups*  Not 
counting  our  summer  youth  programs,  assuming  current  levels  of 
funding  are  continued  in  1982,  we  will  be  providing  almost  1  mil- 
lion job  and  training  slots  to  nonwelfare  recipients  under  titles  II- 
B,  C  and  D,  title  VI,  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  various  youth 
programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  and  training  opportunity 
program  is,  I  believe,  an  essential  step  in  the  evolution  of  a  truly 
comprehensive  employment  and  training  system.  In  its  first  full 
year  of  operation  alone,  it  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  1 
million  people  to  escape  from  poverty.  Over  time,  many  more  will 
be  helped. 

This  program  represents  a  major  commitment  by  the  Carter 
administration  to  attempt  to  insure  that  families  will  have  the 
opportunity  for  self-support  through  full-time  employment  and  the 
skills  required  to  hold  useful  jobs  at  adequate  wages.  For  many 
families,  the  program  can  mean  a  chance  to  avoid  welfare  depen- 
dency and  to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  For 
others,  long  or  newly  dependent  on  welfare  benefits,  it  can  mean 
an  immediate  gain  in  income,  an  enhancement  of  self-image,  and 
hope  for  a  permanently  improved  way  of  life.  I  believe  that  a 
commitment  of  this  sort  responds  to  the  needs  of  millions  of  our 
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poorest  families,  is  consistent  with  the  expressed  preferences  of  the 
American  public,  and  is  deserving  of  your  full  support, 

I  believe  that  when  we  have  these  two  parts  in  place,  our  new 
youth  initiative  and  our  work  and  training  opportunities  program, 
we  will  have  in  our  public  employment  training  system  a  very 
significant  system  that  can  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  structurally 
unemployed  in  our  society,  as  well  as  the  important  countercyclical 
needs,  and  that  it  will  be  a  very  good  investment  for  the  country- 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  your 
questions  now. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Marshall  follows:] 

STATEMENT   OF    RAY  MARSilAL.L 
SECRETARY    OF  LABOR 
BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EMPLOYMENT,  ^P0VERTY  AND 
MIGRATORY    LABOR  \ 
OF    THE   COMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    AND    HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED    STATES  SENATE 

March    5,    19  80 


Mr-    Chairman   and   Members   of    the   Subcomai  i  t  tec : 

Thank    you    for    the   opportunity    to   appear    before  you 
today    to   present    the   Administration's    proposal    for  the 
new  Youth   Training    and   Employment   Actr    the    Labor  Department's 
portion   of    the   now   youth    education   and    training  legislation* 

There    are    too   many   youths    in    the   U,S.    today   v;ho  cannot 
find    jobs,    cannot    hold    jobs   or    cannot    progress  towards 
a    life   of    productive    contribution   and    economic  independence* 
This    is    a    major    failure   of    our  society. 

Since    the   start   of    this  Administration,  President 
Carter,    Vice    President   Monoale    and    T    have    been  personally 
committed    to   correcting    that    failure^      We    have  already 
come    a    substantial   vray.      Our    1980    expe  nd  i  tu  t:  e  s    for  youth 
training    and    employment    programs    are    $1,6    billion  over 
the    1977    level*      This    invoi^tment   has    played    a    major  role 
in   stopping    the    trend    towards    increasing    unemployment  and 
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underemployment   among    our    disadvantaged   youth.      But  there 
is   still   much    to   be    done    if    we   are    to  consolidate   our  gains. 

This   new   bill    has    been   designed    fc^r    the   dual  purposes 
of   continuing    the   mos:**:    promising    elements   of    youth  programs 
expiring    in   1980   and   of   applying    the   knowledge   we  have 
developed   about   what   works   best    for    whom    in   youth  employment 
and   employabil i ty   development.      The   goal   of    the   Youth  Trainin 
and    Employment   Act,    in   coordination   with    the  Department 
of   Education's   YoutVi    Education   and   Training  Act,    is  to 
increase    the    future    employabx 1 i ty   of    disadvantaged  youth 
through    a   carefully    structured   combination   of  education, 
training,    work   experience,    and    related  services* 

This   new   bill    is   designed  to 

o  address    the    needs   of   youths   at   different  ages 

and    stages    of    development  with   a   variety   of  strate- 
gies   and    services    that    aim   to  move   youths  into 
long    term  productivity, 

o  establish    locally   developed   achievement  benchmarks 

for    both   program   providers   and  program  participants 

o  consolidate    local   programs   and    increase  local 

decisionmaking    on    the   mix   and   design   of  programs; 
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o  redirect  present   youth   tinemploymen t  programs 

toward    intensive   services    for   out-of -school  youth 
and   provide   through    the  Department   of  Education 
for    the   basic   educational   needs  of  in-school 
youth ; 

o  improve   accountability   for   program  performance 

and    simpli  f y   repor  t  ing ; 
o  provide   extra    resources    to  distressed  areas; 

o  provide    incentives   for   promoting   special  national 

purposes; 

o  promote   1 i  nkages   between   CETA  pr  ime  sponsors 

and   educational   agencies   and  institutions; 

o  improve   access   by   youth   to  private   sector  employ- 

ment; and 

0  improve   staff   and   program  capability. 

When    fully    implemented    in   1982,   we  estimate    that  the 
Labor   portion   of   the  program  would   or-ovide  services  to 
over   1.1  million  young  people,    an   increase  of  mojce  than 
450,000   over   current   program   service   levels.      The  Education 
program  under   Title   II  would   provide  services   to  one  million 
secondary   school  age  youth, 

1  want    to  stress   that   the   Act    is   a  comprehensive  proposs 
to    improve    the   basic   educational   and   employment  skills 
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of    the   nation's   youth.      It  addresses   the   needs   of  young 

people   and   their   potential   employers.      It  offers  assistance 

to  students,    in   both   junior   and   senior    high   schools,  as 

well   as   those  who   have   left   school.      It   seeks   to  expand 

and   coordinate   existing   services   while    simultaneously  drawing 

on    local    knowledge   and   creativity    to  develop   new  ones. 

It    stresses    long— range   planning,    firm   links    between  school 

and   community,    and   strong    incentives   based   on  performance- 

Precisely   because    it    is   a   comprehensive  proposal, 
the   Act's    two  main   components   should   be   viewed  together. 
There    is   a   basic   division  of   responsibility   with    the  Depart- 
ment  of   Education    focusing   primarily  on   those  who   are  still 
in   school,    and   the   Department   of   Labor    focusing  on  those 
who  are   not.      The    two  programs   have   been   designed    to  work 
together   smoothly    to  provide  a    full    range   of   services  for 
the   target  group  of  young  people.      This    is   a   united  effort, 
one   which  will   build  on  existing   programs   and  structures, 
to    forge   strong   links   between   the  worlds   of   school  and 
work . 

Before   discussing    the   specific   proposals   the  Adminis- 
tration  has   developed    for   dealing  with    the   critical  problems 
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caused  by  excessive  youth   unemployment,    I  would   like  to 
discuss  What  we   have   learned   from  operating    the   new  youth 
programs  for   two  and  one  half  years  as  well  as   from  the 
vast  array  of   special   demonstration  projects,  research 
studies,   program  evaluations,    and   the   intensive   nine  .onth 
study  by   the  Vice   President's  Task   Porce  on   Vouth  Employment. 
Through  our   experimentation   and   through  discussions  with 
experts,   practitioners,    trained   observers,    and  participants 
in  our  program,   we   know  a  great  deal   about   the   nature  of 
youth   unemployment,    the  problems   it   causes,    and   the  approaches 
that  work  best. 

The  Nature   of  Youth  Employment- 

The  major   findings  of   our    review  of  youth  unemployment 
are  as   follows t 

1.  youth   unemployment   accounts   for   a  major  share 
Of  aggregate  unemployment  and   is  a  problem  of  substantial 
concern • 

2.  Youth   employment  problems   are  critical  because 
they  are  so   inequitably  distributed.      The  gap  between  white 

and  non— white  and   betw^^^n   +-K*a   ^  i  ^ 

oecween   the   rich  and  poor,    has  widened 

considerably. 
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3-      The   long-range   hardship   related    to  youth  joblessness 
is   significant  and  increacinrj. 

4.      Joblessness   among   youth   has   substantial  social 
costs   and   consequences • 

There    is   a   natural   pattern   that   occurs   for  almost 
everyone    from  age   14    to   21.      This   pattern   includes  frequent 
job  changes   and  occupational   exploration ,    shifts    from  part- 
time    intermittent  work   to   full-time  year-round  employment, 
and    iiq^creasing   stability    in   work   patterns   and   career  goals 
as   youths   get   older    and   develop  a   progressive  interest 
in  and   committment    to  work. 

Most   youths   follow   such   a   sequence   of  experiences^ 
interests   and  competency   development.      Only   for   a  minority 
is   progress   disrupted   by   such   events   as   early   school  leaving, 
drug   or   alcohol   addiction,    arrest  and   incarceration,  and 
early  childbirth.      However,    the   odds   of    experiencing  this 
kind   of   occupational   and  developmental  disruption  are  far 
greater    for   certain   groups,    such   as   youths   from  economically 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,   minorities  who  have  suffered 
from   limited  educational  and   social   opportunities   in  early 
childhood,    young   women  whose   occupational  options  have 
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been  limited  by  artificial  barriers   and   youths  with  mental 

or   physical  handicaps.      Those  who  start   off   with  a  disadvantage  - 

or    this  sort   frequently   face    restricted   employment  opportunities 

In  addition,    they  have   less  peer,   parental   and  institutional 

support    in  mitigating   the  consequences  of   such  disadvantages. 

The   result    is    that   such  youths   fall    farther   and  farther 

behind. 

There   are   no  clear   paths  of    success   or   of    failure , 
but   evidence   suggests  correlations  between   labor  market 
experience    in   the    teen  years    and   subsequent  employment 
and   earnings;    school   completion,    employment   and  earnings? 
sustained   teenage   unemployment,    juvenile   delinquency,  and 
future   employment  problems.      The   correlations  between  early 
labor   market  experiences   and   future   labor   market  outcomes 
become  more   evident  as   an    individual   ages.      The  problems 
also   become  more   difficult   to   remedy.      All   of    these  factors 
have    implications    for    the   design   of   youth   employment  and 
training   opportunities   to   assist    those   who  have  fallen 
behind. 

The   general    theory   underlying   our   proposed   youth  bill 
is   that    there    is   a   variety  of   needs   among   youths   of  different 
ages,    that  certain  elements  are   inter-related,    and  that 
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it    is   Important   to   try   to  target   limited   resources  on  those 
snost   likely   to  fall   behind   and   stay  there* 
Accomplishments  under  CETA  Youth  Programs 


has  significantly   expanded,    enriched   and    improved   the  perfor- 
mance  of   employment   and   training   programs   for   youth*  The 
ambitious  goals  of    the   1977   Youth   Employment   and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act    (YEDPA)    have  been   largely   ach  ieved  *      Ou  r  efforts 
to   double   Job  Corps    capacity   are   continuing    and  program 
offerings   have   been   broadened,      Iiongstanding   problems  in 
the   summer   youth  program  have   been   tackled   and  substantially 
solved . 

The   Carter    initiatives   have   surely   contributed  substc-n— 
tially    to   increasing   youth   employment   and    to   reducing  the 
unemployment   differentials   between  nonminority   and  minority, 
and  between   rich   and  poor  youth.      The   CETA   system  has  demon- 
strated   its   delivery   capacity    in   mounting    new  initiatives 
while    improving   existing   programs.      Experimentation  and 
demonstration  activity,    unprecedented   in   size   and  scope, 
provided   and    is   still  providing   knowledge   necessary  to 
improve    the   effectiveness  of   employment   and    training  services- 
A  solid   foundation   has   been   established   for   youth  policies 
of    the    1980 's.      Let   mc   give   you   a    fev/  examples. 


To  attack   these   problems,    the  Carter  Administration 
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The   four  major   new  youth   employment  and  training 
programs  created   under   YEDPA  were   fully  underway 
within   six  months  of    the   signing   of   the  Act- 
They  have   now  been  stabilized  and  are   fully  inte- 
grated  with    other   CETA  operations. 
The  new  CETA  youth  programs   have   served  over 
three  quarters  of   a  million  youth   since  their 
inception,   with   an  average  of   two  hundred  thousand 
participants  on   board  at  a   time   during   the  last 
year.      During   Fiscal   Year    1979   alone,    over  450,000 
youth  participated   in   the   two  new  formula  funded 
youth  programs;    over   175,000   received  career 
employment  experience,-   over   99,000  received  tran- 
sition services;    8,600   were   in  on-the-job  training; 
46,800   received   classroom   training;    and  over 
121,000  were    in  work   experience.      Many  more  youths 
participated   in   the   summer   job  program  and  in 
other  CETA  programs. 

Of   those  who   left   the  programs   in  FY  1979,  ov, 
64,000  entered   employment,    and  179,000  others 
had  positive    terminations,    such  as  entering  th< 
military,   or   returning    to  school.      During  Fiscal 
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Year    1979,    5,500   youth   received    their  General 


o 


(High  School)    Equivalency  Diploma    (GED) ;  over 
64,000   returned   to   school,    and   almost  28,000 
ii^eceived  academic   credit   for    their  employment 
and    training  activities. 

The   programs   are    highly    targeted   on    those  most 

in  need ;    over    f our-f  i  f ths  of    the   part  icipants 

are    from   low   income   families   and   almost   two  fifths 


are  minor  i ties . 
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The   programs   have   been  an   important  contributing 


factor    in   increasing   youth   employment-  Program 
enrollment   accounts    for   one-fourth   of    the  :iieasured 
employment   growth  of    all   teenagers   since  December 
1977    and   virtually  all   of    the   growth   for  black 
teenagers   —    the   only  gains    for   black  teenage 
males   in   the   1970 's. 
Minority   youth    in   particular   have   made   notable  gains. 
The   new   youth   component  of    the   National   Longitudinal  Survey 
(NLS) ,    a   specially  designed   study   of    over    12,000  youths 
show   that    between  January   1978    and   Spring   of    1979,  2.5 
million   youths  or    6-9   percent   of   all   youths    reported  partici- 
pation   in   one   or    another   CETA  program.      The    rate  of  participa 
tion    for    black   youths   was    17.4    percent,    and    for  Hispanics 
12.2   percent,    compared    to   4-8   percent    for  whites. 
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At   the   time  of   the  NLS   survey,    employment   in  these 
programs  accounted   for  one    in  seven   jobs   held   by  Black 
youth   ages   16    to   19   and  a   tenth   of   those   held   by  Hispanics. 
During    1978,    44   percent  of   Black   youth   aged   14-19   who  held 
a   job  participated   in  an  employment  program,    as   did  23 
percent  of  youth  Hispanic  workers. 
Lessons   from  Program  Experience 

Past    experience   with   youth    employment   and  training 
programs,    and   extensive   analysis   of    the  CETA  youth  program 
efforts   over    the    last    2    1/2   years,    provide   a   number  of 
lessons   concerning    the   effectiveness   of    alternative  activities 
and   strategies    in  meeting   youth   employment   needs.  These 
lessons   provide    the   basis    for    the    the   design   of    the  Adminis- 
tration's  youth  Training   and   Employment   Act.      They  aret 
Local   youth   programs   should    be  consolidated. 
The    delivery   system  must   be   streamlined    and  paper- 
work reduced. 

Youth  employment  policies   should   reflect  the 
developmental   needs   of   youth.      Different  strategies 
are   needed   for   youths  of   different  ages. 
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Locally   developed   l:>enchmarks   and  performance 
measures   are   required    to  certify   to  employers 
the    achievements   of   youth-      Program    records  should 
document   pre-employment   experience ^    employ ab i 1 i ty 
development,    educational    attainments    and  vocational 
competence , 

Intensive   efforts    tor    older,    ou t-of -school  youth 
have    been  most    effective   and   should    be  emphasized 
in   new  initiatives. 

To   be   effective.    Federal    employment    and  training 
programs   must    reflect   v/orkplace    realities  in 
their    demands   and    rev^-ards.      Increased  emphasis 
is   needed   on   performance    requirements    for  program 
operators    to  make    sure    that   Federal    dollars  are 
buying    high   quality   services   which   meet   cur  rent 
labor    market    needs   and  realities. 

Greater    local    flexibility    is    needed,  National 
pr  iorities    should    be    ach  ieved    through  incentives. 
Incentive    funding    can   be    provided    for  special 
activities,    such    as   wea the r i za t ion ;    or    for  categories 
of    youths   with    special   needs,    such    as    the  handicapped 
or    for    programs   operated    by    special    types  of 
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service   deliverers,    such   as   pr  i va te- f or-prof i t 
organi  za  t  ions . 

The   problems   of   excessive   youth  unemployment 
are   highly   concentrated   both   geographically  and 
among   certain  groups   of   citizens.  Resources 
must   be   carefully   targetted   on   communities  and 
population   groups   v/ith    the   greatest   needs,  such 
as  dropouts^   minorities,    youth    from  poor  families, 
and  youth  with   handicaps   or   other    special  probl< 


.ems. 


Finally^    addressing   problems   of    high   youth  unemploy- 
ment  requires   sustained   planning   and  program 
linkages   among    the   private    sector,    schools,  the 
CETA   system,    community   based   and   voluntary  organiza- 
tions ,    parents ,    and   concerned   ci  t  i  zens . 
The   Design   of    the   Youth   Employment   and   Training   Act   of  1980 

The    legislation    that   we   are   proposing    is   an  outgrowth 
of    these    lessons   and   experiences.      The  Act   would  revise 
and   extend   through   1984,    title   IV-A  of    the  Comprehensive 
Employment   and  Training   Act    (CETA).      The  major  features 
of    the  program  are   as  follows: 
Par  ticipant  Eligibility 

Youths   ages   14    to   21   will   be   eligible.      Youths  age 
14    to   15   will   not   be   eligible    for   paid   services  during 
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the    school   year,    t^ut   could   receive  counseling,  occupational 
information,    and   similar    services.      In   addition,    1^  and 
15   year    olds   may   participate    in    the   summer    program    if  an 
educational   component    is  included. 

The   family    income   of   eligible   youths   must   be   at  or 
below   85  percent   of    the   Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics  lower 
living    standard    income   levels    except   that   up   to   10  percent 
of    each   prime   sponsor's    funds   could   be   used    for  youths 
who   do   not   meet    such    income    requirement   bu^  who  otherwise 
demonstrate   need    for   services.      Eligibility  will   also  be 
extended    to  severely   handicapped,    offender,    or  pregnant 
youths    in  accordance   with   standards   prescribed   by   the  Secretary 
of    Labor   or    to   those   youth   attending   target   schools  designated 
under    the   basic    skills   program    in    the  Administration's 
proposed   Youth   Education   and   Training  Act, 

Both    in-school   and   ou t-of -school   youth   will   be  eligible. 
In   order    to  participate    in   an   employment  or    training  program, 
school-age   youths   will   be    required    to  participate    in  a 
suitable  educational   or   basic   skills  program  or  component. 

The   Secretary  will    issue    regulations  which  v/ill   designate  ^ 
a    specific   period   of   joblessness   prior    to   application  for 
the   program  or    a   specific   period   of    initial  unstipended 
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participation   daring   which   counseling   and   other  transitional 

services,    will    be  available. 

Stipends,    Allowances^    and   Compensation  \ 

is    the   intent  of    the   program   to 'provide  payments 
primarily   for   work.      No   stipends  would    be   paid    to  schools- 
age  youths    (under    ia>    for    the    time   spent    in  educational 
or    institutional    training   programs,    except    in  exceptional 
circumstances   as   specified   by   the   Secretary    in  regulations. 
Training    allowances    could   be   provided    to  youth   age  18-21 
as   specified   by   the   Secretary.      Allowances   may  be  paid 
to  cover    the   documented   costs   of   program  participation, 
for   example,    transportation  costs.      Also,    at   the  discretion 
of    the  prime   sponsor,    modest  monetary   and    nonmonetary  incentives 
may  be   provided   for   youths    in   training   pursuant   to  the 
regulations   of    the   Secretary.      These   types  of  allowances 
would   not   be   payments   merely   for   time   spent    in   an  education 
program.      Rather,    the    intent   v/ould   be    to   defray  participation 
costs   and    reward   improvement,    while   avoiding  incentives 
which   might   encourage   youths   to  drop  out   of   school    in  order 
to  get    into  -the  program. 

Compensation   will   be   paid   for   work   performed   by  partici- 
pating youth   of   any   age .      The   existing   wage  provisions 
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in   sectiion    442   of   CETA,    and    tlie   ant  i —subs t  i  tu  t  ion   and  labor 

consultation  provisions   of   section   443  of   the   current  law 

will    not   be  changed.  \ 

Framework   of    the  Legislation 

The   new   legislation  would  consolidate    the  existing 

subparts  of   title   IV-A  and   revise   title   IV-C  of  CETA. 

The   three   existing   subparts   would   be   replaced   by   the  following 

new   subparts   differentiated   by    the   extent   of    local  and 

Federal  responsibilities* 

Allocations    for    Basic  Programs 

The    first   subpart   would   provide   general   purpose  basic 

grants   to  prime   sponsors.      These   grants  would  constitute 

59   percent   of    the    to tal   pr og r am   funds . 

o  Three-fourths   of    this    amount   would   be  distributed 

as  general    al loca t  ions   among   all   prime  sponsors 
accord ing    to    the    cur rent  YETP   formula  - 
o  EQual   Chance   Supplements,    constituting   one— fourth 

of    the   basic   grant    funds   allocated    to  prime  sponsors, 
would   provide    extra    funds    to   those   prime  sponsors 
with   very   large   concentrations  of  disadvantaged 
youth,    for    the   purpose   of   providing  intensive 
programs   and   services    in  distressed   areas  -  These 
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grants  are  an  essential   feature  of   our  proposal. 
It    is   very   clear    that  additional   resources  are 
needed    to  give   an  equal   chanA.e    to  youths  who 
live   in  areas   where   concentrated  problems  of 
unemployment,    poverty   and   social   disorder  pose 
multiple   employment  barriers*      A  highly-targeted 
formula   has   been   developed   for    these  supplementary 
aXloca t  ions . 

The   legislation  would   also  continue   the   existing  law's 
set-asides   of    funds    to  Governors    for    special  Statewide 
youth   services    {5  percent)    and    to  programs   for   Native  American 
youth    (2  percent)    and   eligible   youths    in  migrant   and  seasonal 
farmworker    families    (2   percent) . 
Program  Desi^ri 

Both    the   generally   distributed   allocations    to  prime 
sponsors   and   Equal   Chance   Supplements   would   be  available 
for   use   as   general  purpose   basic  grants-      A  wide  variety 
of   services,    such   as   those   currently  available  under  YEDpA 
would   be  authorized.      The    intent    is    to   authorize  prime 
sponsors   to  provide   the   array  of   services   needed   to  give 
each   participant   the   skills   needed    to   get   and   keep  a  job. 
Emphasis  would   be  placed   on   efforta    to   overcome  sex-stereotyping 
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and  on  career  development  for  nontr adi t ional  occupations 
and   on   efforts    to  assist   the  handicapped. 


and   well— supervised   programs    focused   upon    the  achievement 
of   basic   and  occupational   skills   needed    for   and  leading 
to  employment    in   the    regular   economy.      The  object   is  to 
support   programs  of    the   caliber   of   Job  Cor'^s    that  will 
serve   youth    in   nonresidential  settings- 

The   overall   program   funded  with   the   basic   grant  v;ould 
center    on  out— of -school   youths,    including    those  beyond 
high   school   age   or   dropouts  of    high   school   age.  Services 
for   eligible    in— school   youth   v/ould   be   v/orked   out    in   coopera  — 
tion  with   local   education  agencies    (L.FA's)    and   vjould  include 
exposure    to   labor   market    and   career    information   as  \>;ell 
as   work    experience   carefully   coordinated   wi-h  educational 
activities-      Prime   sponsors   would   support   work  experience 
and    related   services   but   not   basic   education    in   the  schools 
or    local   educational   agencies   with    funds    under    this  Part- 
Prime   sponsors*    programs   operated    through   communi ty— based 
organizations »    and  other    alternative    arrangements  could 
be   used    for   educational   programs    leading    toward   a  high 
school   or    equivalency   diploma*      Programs   may   be  operated 


Prime   sponsors  would  be   required    dp  develop  well-designed 
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by  postsecondary   institutions,    but   funds  may   not   be  spent 
for   courses   leading   toward   a   postsecondary  degree-  Prime 
sponsors  whose   jurisdictions    include   target   schools  funded 
under    the  Youth   Education  and  Training  Act  legislation 
will  make   adequate   part— time   work   experience  opportunities 
available   for   youth   to   support  programs   under    that  Act 
in   those   schools  pursuant   to  an   agreement  with   the  local 
educa t ional   agency , 

Services   for   eligible   out-of-school   youth,  including 
dropouts,    would   emphasize   development   of   basic  reading^ 
writing,,    and   arithmetic   skills    for   those   who   need  them, 
supported   v^ith   employment  opportunities   and   work  experience 
Training  would   be   developed    in   cooperation  with   local  educa 
tional   agencies   and   private    industry   councils    to  assure 
its   usefulness   to  employers   so   that  as  many  as  possible 
of    the  work   opportunities   are   located    in   the   private  sector 
Per  f ormance  Standards 

The   Secretary  would    establish  performance  standards 
for   prime   sponsors*      In   addition,    prime   sponsors  would 
be    required    to   assure   strict   accountability   and  performance 
standards   designed    to  monitor    their   service  deliverers 
carefully.      Individual   achievement   records  would    be  kept 
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for   each  youth   to  continuously  document   the  participation 
and  progress  of  youths   throughout   their   period  of  enrollment. 
These   records  would  be   available   as  a   job   reference  for 
any  youth  wishing    to  use   it   for    that  purpose.  Records 
would   be   released    to  non— program  personnel   only  with  the 
consent  of   such  youth. 

Benchmarks  of   achievement  will   be   locally  developed 
by   prime   sponsors,    in   consultation  with   local  educational 
agencies,    private    industry   councils r   youth  opportunity 
councils,    prime   sponsor   planning   councils,    labor  organizations, 
and  other    appropriate   community   organizations.  Consistent 
with   basic   criteria    issued   by    the   Secretary,  benchmarks 
will   be   developed    in    the   areas  of   basic   employabi 1 i ty  skills, 
work  maturity    (such  as    reliable   attendance   on   the   job)  , 
basic   educational    skills    (such   as    reading,    writing,  arithmatic 
and   speaking),    and   occupational   competencies.  Benchmarks 
would   be   designed    to  utilize    achievement   of   minimum  standards, 
such   as   returning    to   school,    completion  of   a  GED,  etc* 


Prime   sponsor   performance   standards  will   be  based 
on   program  outcomes   such   as    job   placement,    job  quality, 
job   retention,    and    ret?;rn    to    school,    as   well   as   on  program 


management  criteria. 
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Incentive  Grants 

A  major    emphasis   of    the   legislation   will   be    to  provide 
workable    incentives    for   prime    sponsors   to   improve  program 
<3uality  and   focus  program   resources  on  nationally  set  priorities 
Twenty-two  percent   of   program    funds   would   be  allocated 
to   tv.'o    typos   of    incentive   grants.      The   first  is; 
Special   Purpose    Incentive  Grants 

The   Secretary  of   Labor   would   make   Special  Purpose 
Incentive   Grants    to   prime   sponsors.  Governors, 
and   Native   American   and   migrant   grantees  for 
programs   and    projects   designed    to   assist    in  meeting 
special    national    objectives.      Such    purposes  may 
be    types   of   projects     (e.g.,    v/ea  ther  iza  tion)  ; 
programs    focused    upon  groups   needing  special 
services    (e.g.,    youths   with    special    needs,  pregnant 
teenagers   and   young  mothers,    youths   with  language 
barriers,    offenders   and    institutionalized  popula- 
tions) ;    and   special   arrangements   for    the  delivery 
of   services    (e.g.,    through   the   private  sector, 
community   based   organizations,    community  development 
corporations,    and   other    intermediaries).  Sponsors 
would   be   required    to   commit   a   matching  percentage 
from   other    resources    for    these  programs. 
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There  would   be   no   specific  statutory  formula 
for    allocating    these    funds.      However^    the  Secretary 
would   provide   Special   Purpose   Incentive  Grants 
for    various    special   purpose   objectives   on  the 
basis   of   appropriate    factors ^    such    as  drop-outs, 
high    incidence   of   poverty,    unemployment,  sudden 
loss   of   employment    in    industry  or    agriculture,  etc. 
Funds   would    be   granted   based    upon    an  acceptable 
program   design.      Only   sponsors  with  satisfactory 
past   performance    in    this    and    similar   CETA  programs 
wouJ.d   be   eligible    for    Special   Purpose  Incentive 
Grants,      Incentive   grants   would   not   entail  permanent 

funding    priorities  may   change,    and  renewal 

of    funding   would    be   conditioned   on  acceptable 
performance   and   attainment   of   agreed   upon  goals 
for    special    programs   as  v/ell   as   on  availability 
of  funds. 

The   second    type   of    incentive   grant   would  be: 
o  Education   Cooperation   Incentive  Grants 

The   Secretary  v;ould   make   Education  Cooperation 
Incentive   Grants   available   to  prime  sponsors 
to   carry   out   programs   developed   on   a  cooperative 
basis    with    local    Croucational  agencies. 
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Grants  would  be  available  to  prime  sponsors  to 
cover  part  of  the  costs  of  programs  to  be  carried 
out  pursuant  to  agreements  with  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies.     The  remaining  costs  would 
be  funded  out  of  general  purpose  basic  grants, 
Title  II-B,  other  CETA  program  funds  or  other 
funds  and  would  be  coordinated  with  commensurate 
resources  provided  by  the  local  educational  agency 
to  insure  integrated  programs  linking  employment 
activities  to  education.     These  funds  can  be 
used  to  support  work  experience  or  other  employment 
related  services  for  youths  in  the  target  schools 
funded  under  the  companion  education  legislation. 
A  second  activity  would  be  support  for  alternative 
education  programs  to  attract  dropouts  back  to 
school.     As  in  the  case  of  the  basic  grants, 
these  funds  would  be  used  for  work  experience 
and  related  activities,  but  not  basic  education 
in  the  schools  of  any  local  educational  agency. 
Programs  operated  by  community-based  organizations, 
vocational  schools,  and  through  alternative  arrange- 
ments may  include  educational  programs  leading 
tov/ard  a  G^O  or  high  school  diploma. 
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The   Secretary  would    initially   announce   the  funds 
available   for   Education  Cooperation  Incentive 
Grants   sufficiently    in   advance   of    the  beginning 
of   each   fiscal  year    to   enable    joint   CETA-educa t ion 
planning    to   take   place.      Initial    appor t  i  onments 
would   be   made    based   on    the   same    formula    as  is 
used    for    basic   grants^    and    in    the   same  proportions 
(three-fourths  YETP    formula,    one-fourth  highly- 
targeted   formula) , 


Secretary's   Discretionary  Program 

The    third   part   of    the    title   would   make   ten  percent 
of   program    funds   or    $150   million^    whichever    is   less,  available 
for    use    in    the   Secretary's   discretion   for    such  purposes 
as   staff    training   and   development?    interagency  programs; 
large— scale  projects;    arrangements  with  community-based 
and    neighborhood   organizations,    private   sector  intermediaries, 
labor— related   organizations,    and    local   non-profit  corporations; 
and    knowledge   development    and  dissemination, 
A.<avlsory  Councils   and  Review  Committees 

A   final,    important   element   of   coordination    is  the 
establishment   of    advisory    and    review  committees.  Title 
IV   nov/    recjuires   each   prime    sponsor    to   have    a   youth  council 
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under    the   pr  imo    sponsor's   planning   council.      Th«^    now  legis- 
lation would   require   prime   sponsors    to  establish   a  youth 
opportunity   council   which   would   assist    in    the  development 
of   youth   program  plans.      If    the   prime   sponsor    enters  into 
an  agreement   with    the    local   education   agency,    the  Youth 
Education   and   Training   Act    in   complementary   fashion,  provides 
that    the   CETA  Youth   Opportunities  Council  can   also  serve 
as    the    review   council    for    basic   skills   grants.       in  this 
case,    one-third   of    the   members   would    be   named   by    the  prime 
sponsor,    one- third    by   local   education   agencies,    and  one- 
third   by    the    private    industry   council.      Adequate  representation 
on    the   youth    council   of   program   eligible    youths   must  be 
assured . 

CETA   Title  V  vjould    be   amended    to   provide    that  the 
National   Commission   on   Employment   Policy  establish   a  committee 
on   youth    to   consider    the   problems    caused    by   youth  unemployment, 
and    to   help    the   Commission    advise    the    Secretary,    the  President, 
and    the   Congress   on    the    effectiveness   and   quality   of  training 
and   employment   policies   and   programs   affecting  youths, 
and    to  make    recommendations    to   enhance    interagency  coordination 
of  youth  programs. 
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Trans 1 1 ional   Provis  ions 

Finally   the  youth   legislation   would   provide   for  a 
phased    transition,    authorizing    the   Secretary    to  permit 
prime   sponsors    to   continue   oxistincj    local   CETA  youth  program* 
started   under    subparts    2    and    3   of    the   current    title  IV— 
A  through    fiscal  year    1981,    as   they  move   ahead   upon  enactment 
with   planning   and   organization   so   that   new   programs  can 
be    started    in    fiscal   year    1981   and   become    fully  operational 
in   fiscal  year  1982. 
Conclus  ion 

In   closing    I   would    like    to   stress    that    the  program 
we   are   proposing    is   not   only   a   humane   and   equitable  approach 
to   solving   a    serious   societal   problem,    it  makes   sense  in 
simple  economic    terms   as  well. 

What   we   are    talking    about    is   making    an  investment 
in   people   whose    skills   we   are   going    to   need   over    the  next 
decade*      We   must   act   now    to  make   sure   that    the   demand  for 
skilled   workers   will    be   met    in   a   way  which   helps  address 
the   problems   of   excessive   youth    unemployment.      The  coordinated 
education  and   employment   approach  we   are    proposing  can 
help  make    this   happen   and    in   so   doing   provide  important 
long— range   economic   and    social   benefits    to   all  Americans. 

That   concludes   n\v    f>re7:)arct^    tontimony.       I    v;i.ll    be  cjlaO 
to  answer   any  questions   of    the  Subcommittee. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Marshall. 

Do  you  have  some  questions,  Mr.  Chairman? 
A  ^S^^/  Williams.  Yes,;  I  wasn't  here  when  you  were  first  intro- 
duced Mr.  Secretary  so  let  me  take  this  moment,  if  I  may,  to  say 
™     K^Ti,  pleased  when  you  are  here  in  our  committee 

room  to  talk  to  the  programs  that  you  administer.  You  do  it  with 
an  excellence  that  I  applaud;  stimulated  by  the  response  you  have 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  that  are  served  by  your  Department 

Secretary  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  exemplary,  and  I  am  always  pleased  to 
welcome  you  here.  ^     f  i-^ 

Under  other  circumstances,  this  could  have  been  a  most  exhila- 
ratmg  presentation.  But  we  are  faced  with  a  most  unusual  situa- 
tion m  our  Nation  and  in  our  economy,  and  it  places  upon  every- 
body a  need  for  budgetary  restraint. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  youth  initiatives  that  were 
announced  with  such  great  promise  should  have  our  full  consiJera- 

unique  situation  we're  in.  And  that's 
what  this  committee  is  doing. 

I  understand  Chairman  Nelson  indicated  that  this  will  be  our 
intention  to  thoroughly  consider  the  youth  initiative  efforts,  both 
m  Uie  Labor  l^pa  ment  s  part  of  this  program,  and  the  education 
aspects  of  th  vouth  initiatives  as  well  as  the  welfare  reform  jobs 
legislation.  ^  am  grateful  for  the  chairman's  leadership  in  this  His 
record  withm  our  committee  has  been  one  of  very  enlightened 
responses  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  ii^^neu 

I  will  be  pleased  later  today  to  introduce  the  legislation  which 
thou^t"^^  aodressed  today.   I  feel   that  we  can  give  it  our  full 

I  would  start  with  a  question  that  has  probably  been  answered- 
How  this  program  has  been  evaluated  under  the  President's  direc- 
IZf  J^^^^^i^^^^A  ^  examine  earlier  budget  figures  for  poten- 

tial reduction.  The  budget  figures  we  have  had  for  about  1  ^nth 
are  subject  to  review  to  see  what  can  be  reduced  from  the  budget 
already  submitted  by  the  President.  ^ 

What  has  been  the  evaluation  of  this  program  in  that  regard? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Within  the  process  that  is  going  on,  the 

?,?^i/c?K    u ^^.^^PH  that  is,  we  are  not  considering 
cutting  back  on  our  request  for  funds  for  the  new  youth  initiative 

^nator  Williams.  And  was  this  discussed  earlier*? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes,  sir,  we  talked  about  it. 

fc>enator  Williams.  We  proceed  with  the  expectation  that  you're 
standmg  fast  on  the  initiatives  that  you're  advancing  here  today? 

Secretary  Marshall.  That's  right;  yes,  sir  ^^^<^y 
+kL^^^^  emphasized  that  despite  all  the  discussion  in  the  media, 
Tvl^.il-'i^I^'^^^®  have  been  made  on  any  programs  in  the  Labor 
I>epartnient.  The  only  thing  that  is  happening  is,  in  the  light  of  the 
serious  inflation  problem,  to  examine  options,  and  we  don't  know 
that  any  of  our  programs  will  necessarily  be  cut 

But  even  in  that  process  of  examining  options,  the  stipulation  is 
our  new  proposal,  like  the  new  youth  initiative,  will  go  forward 

Senator  Williams.  Simplistically,  how  do  you  state  the  realistic 
tigure  here  ror  the  expected  increase  in  outlays  on  youlh  training 
and  employment  for  fiscal  year  1981?  There  is  nothing  h  -re  really 
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that  would  reflect  a  request  for  1980,  am  I  right?  I  think  the  most 
important  figure  is  the  outlay  expected  for  1981,  and  the  increases 
in  training  and  employment  for  young  i>eople- 

Secretary  Marshall.  Lret  me  have  Ms-  Allen  repeat  those. 
Ms.  Allen.  Senator,  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $300  million 
in  budget  authority  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  fiscal  1981,  we 
are  estimating  that  our  outlays  will  increase  by  $100  million.  On 
the  education  side,  we  are  requesting  $900  million  additional 
budget  authority,  but  that  is  mostly  advance  funding  for  outlays 
anticipated  in  fiscal  1982.  We  estimate  that  only  $50  million  would 
actually  be  outlays  by  the  Department  of  EJducation  in  fiscal  1981. 
So  that  the  total  incremental  to  outlays  between  the  two  compK>- 
nents  in  fiscal  1981  would  be  $150  million. 

Senator  Williams.  Where  there  is  inflationary  impact^  that  is 
the  figure  that  counts,  am  I  right  on  that? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I^m  not  sure  it  has  inflationary  

Senator  Williams.  If  it  has.  Did  I  say  *'if*'?  [Laughter,] 
Secretary  Marshall.  Then  I  would  agree  to  that. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  go  through  the 
logic  that  this  kind  of  investment  is  one  of  greater  productivity, 
greater  product,  which  is  a  reliever  of  inflation* 

Secretary  Marshall.  That's  right.  We  actually  believe.  Senator 
Williams,  as  you  know,  that  that  is  the  case  and  we  can  demon- 
strate it.  This  is  an  investment  in  young  people,  and  it  will  over- 
come future  labor  shortages.  We  do  have  a  serious  problem,  and  it 
will  be  particularly  serious  for  minorities. 

We  will  have  a  net  decline  in  4  million  young  people  in  the  work 
force  during  the  1980's,  but  the  minority  youth  work  force,  the 
group  that  is  most  disadvantaged  now,  will  need  continued  special 
attention  in  order  to  make  it  i>ossible  for  them  to  take  advantage  cf 
the  opportunities  opening  up  during  the  1980's. 

The  best  time  to  deal  with  that  problem  is  now,  when  unemploy- 
ment is  high,  and  it  will  help  relieve  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
future  if  we  get  them  into  the  labor  shortage  areas.  You  have  to 
view  this  by  not  just  what  hapi>ens  in  1  year,  but  what  happens 
over  a  series  of  years.  We  think,  therefore,  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  inflation  is — 
and  any  pressures  you  might  get  in  the  labor  market — is  through 
these  kinds  of  investments. 

Senator  Williams.  Those  to  be  served  in  such  large  numbers 
would  require  basic  education  and,  certainly,  training. 

I  didn't  hear  you  address  yourself  to  how  the  training  and  educa- 
tion capabilities  in  the  field  would  be  organized  institutionally.  On 
the  education  side  of  this  bill  the  program  arises  out  of  the  schools. 
Under  the  CETA  system,  where  education  and  training  do  not 
always  conform  to  existing  institutions,  it's  not  as  easy  to  see  how 
weVe  going  to  be  able  to  respond  with  the  training  staff  capabili- 
ties. 

Secretary  Marshall.  One  of  the  things  that  we  think  is  impor- 
tant, is  to  provide  as  much  flexibility  as  makes  sense  for  the  local 
prime  sponsors  and  the  local  education  authorities  to  decide  what 
kind  of  plan  makes  sense  in  their  setting. 

For  example,  what  kind  of  institution  you  train  young  people  in* 
For  many  young  i>^<^pl^  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school,  it 
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sometimes  makes  very  little  sense  to  send  them  back  into  those 
schools. 

We  have  found  in  our  Job  Corps  program,  for  example,  that  it 
sonietimes  is  possible  to  take  those  young  people  and  give  them  the 
basic  education  skills  while  you're  teaching  practical  skills,  better 
than  you  could  if  you  just  gave  an  education  in  abstraction.  You 
^^^1  j^*^**^^*^^*^^  because  young  people  see  that  they  need  that 

skill  in  order  to  do  the  things,  in  order  to  be  a  plumber,  or  electri- 
cian, or  sheet  metalworker,  or  whatever.  You  can  teach  them 
mathematics,  you  can  teach  communications  skills  in  those  settings 
sometimes  much  better  than  you  can  for  those  young  people  turn- 
ing them  back  into  the  schools  where  they  dropped  out.  So  we 
would  provide  the  flexibility  for  the  local  prime  sponsors,  working 
with  the  local  education  agencies,  to  decide  what  and  where  it 
makes  sense  for  young  people  to  get  trained. 

What  we  have  to  avoid  is  the  assumption  that  you  send  people 
back  into  the  same  setting  with  the  same  kind  of  education 
that  they  had  dropped  out  of,  and  for  whatever  reason  been  turned 
off  from. 

So  we  think  that  is  one  part  of  the  problem.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize that  people  can  get  basic  education  in  nontraditional  settings, 
and  sometimes  get  it  much  more  effectively  than  in  a  classroom 
traditional  educational  setting. 

The  second  point  that  we  want  to  emphasize  with  the  program  is 
the  need  to  improve  the  linkages  between  our  employment  training 
system,  public  and  private,  and  the  school,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  young  people  for  work  while  they're  in  school. 
TJiat  s  the  reason  why  we  work  very  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  development  of  this  activity,  and  also  the 
reason  we  have  Mr.  Schwartz  here  from  the  education  component, 
the  ISTational  Institutes  of  Ekiucation,  who  has  worked  with  us  in 
the  development  of  this. 

Maybe  I  should  let  you  respond. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Just  a  couple  of  comments.  Senator. 

One  is  that,  just  as  the  Secretary  was  describing,  the  need  when 
one  IS  talking  about  older,  cut-of-school  youth,  to  really  deal  with 
the  motivational  problem  and  to  try  and  link  up  basic  skills  in- 
struction with  more  specific  occupational  skills  instruction,  that 
same  philosophy  permeates  the  education  part  of  this  program. 
That  is,  we  on  the  education  side  are  trying  to  focus  on  junior  high 
schools  and  senior  high  schools  serving  the  most  substantial  con- 
centrations of  youth  and  trying  to  make  and  enable  those  schools 
to  design  basic  skills  programs  much  more  closely  dovetailed  with 
the  requirements  of  the  work  world. 

In  terms  of  the  specific  linkages,  Ms.  Allen  alluded  earlier  to 
some  that  are  built  in  on  the  labor  side  of  this  program.  There  are 
also  linkages  built  in  at  every  step  on  the  education  side,  to  make 
sure  that  school  people,  as  they  are  designing  programs,  are  work- 
ing collaboratively  with  people  from  the  prime  sponsor  and  from 
the  local  employer  community,  to  make  sure  that  the  standards 
and  benchmarks  on  the  education  side  are  realistically  grounded  in 
the  requirements  of  the  work  world,  and  generally  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  collaborative  approach. 
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Senator  Wxjlljams.  I  might  come  back  with  further  questions,  but 
I  will  yield  now.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Javits? 
Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  two  things  that  trouble  me  about  what 
you  have  testified  to,  that  seem  to  be  artificial.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  comments. 

Of  the  22-percent  set-aside,  the  expert  witnesses  that  will  testify 
after  you — at  least  certainly  two  of  them — seem  to  favor  as  compel- 
ling the  utilization  of  that  money  for  the  fundamental  puri>ose  of 
linking  education  and  training.  You,  yourself,  testified  to  its  excel- 
lence. 

So,  from  what  I  have  read  in  the  material,  and  your  testimony, 
I'm  not  p>ersuaded  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence  that  a  system 
which  has  worked  out  well  is  improved  by  the  change.  Or,  why 
tamper  with  something  which  has  worked  out  well,  or  why  are  we 
throwing  the  22  i>ercent  overboard  when  you  spend  so  much  time 
assuring  us  that  this  will  be  as  good  if  not  better. 

Why  not  just  keep  it?  We  know  that's  pretty  good. 

The  second  thing  is,  why  split  this  up  between  labor  and  educa- 
tion? All  of  a  sudden  we  have  an  Education  Department,  which  is 
fine  for  its  proper  purpose.  But  you  have  been  doing  a  very  good 
job  and  you  re  dealing  with  prime  sponsors  who  have  to  deal  with 
one  department,  and  here  we  are  again  with  the  bureaucracy  put- 
ting a  banana  peel  under  a  program  that  seems  to  have  worked  out 
its  bugs  and  is  doing  quite  well. 

These  are  very  troublesome,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  haven't  heard 
anything  so  far  that  would  persuade  me  that  this  is  the  way  to  go. 
Now,  you  carry  that  burden,  whether  you  believe  in  it  yourself  or 
not,  and  you  have  testified  that  you  do.  I  would  like  to  know  why. 

Secretary  Marshall.  All  right,  sir.  I  think,  in  general,  the  22- 
percent  set-aside  can  be  improved  on  by  an  incentive  system  which 
we  proiK)se  here.  One  of  the  defects,  as  I  understand  it  from  the 
I>eople  who  studied  it  carefully,  is  that  it's  an  automatic  pass- 
through  and  there  is  no  necessary  performance  standard  involved 
in  the  set  aside. 

Now,  we  believe  that  we  ought  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
young  i>eople  and  benchmarks  for  their  performance.  We  believe 
we  also  ought  to  provide  incentives  for  exemplary  performance  by 
the  people  who  operate  these  programs. 

Let  me  have  my  colleagues,  who  have  spent  more  time  on  that 
particular  aspect  of  it,  respKDnd  more  fully. 

Ms.  Aju-en.  I  guess.  Senator,  I  would  just  add  to  and  reaffirm 
what  the  Secretary  has  already  said.  While  we  do  believe  that  the 
22-percent  set-aside  has  been  a  very  important  feature  in  promot- 
ing cooF>eration  between  local  education  agencies  and  employment 
training  programs,  the  exp>erience  has  not  been  uniform.  We  think 
that  we  can  improve  upon  it  by  setting  up  an  arrangement  in 
which  there  is  an  incentive  for  both  sides  to  cooperate. 

At  the  moment  the  prime  sponsor  has  to  give  22-percent  of  his 
funds  to  the  local  education  agency  or  he  can*t  get  the  rest  of  his 
grant.  So  that  doesn't  make  him  an  equal  partner  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Also,  there  is  no  particular  interest  on  the  part  of  the  prirne 
sj>onsor  in  the  quality  of  those  programs.  We  think  that  we  will 
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improve  cooperation  on  both  sides,  just  as  the  Secretary  said, 
through  the  incentive  grant  arrangement,  and  we  will  also  encour- 
age, through  the  language  that  we  specify,  augmenting  the  re- 
sources, earmarked  with  additional  resources  from  both  the  educa- 
tion and  prime  sponsor  side,  so  that  in  fact  the  total  amount  of 
money  allocated  to  cooperative  programs  will  increase  even  above 
the  already  increased  earmark. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'll  wait  for  your  answer  to  the 
other  part  of  the  program:  Why  split  this  up  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kducation  and  Labor? 

Secretai-y  Marshall.  I  will  let  Ms.  Allen  

Ms.  Allen.  No,  no.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  I  think  the  reason,  the  main  reason 
for  doing  it.  Senator,  is  that  we  do  need  in  our  systems  to  get 
better  coordination  between  the  world  of  work  and  schools  The 
barriers  between  them  have  been,  I  think,  too  great.  I  spent  28 
years  in  academia  and  know  something  about  those  barriers.  I 
know  that  we  do  not  serve  young  people  very  well  if  we  have  a 
closed  system  that  is  not  forced  to  confront  the  world  of  work 
which  is  what  we  have  tended  to  have.  ' 

I  think  both  systems,  both  of  our  departments  dealing  with  this 
youth  problem,  will  be  enriched  by  the  need  to  cooperate,  the  need 
for  the  education  people  to  pay  more  attention  to  work,  and  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  world  in  preparing  young  people  not  only  for 
a  job,  but  for  life. 

Now,  education  in  the  true  sense  of  trained  intelligence  is  not 
just  preparation  for  jobs;  it's  preparation  for  life.  If  we  have  com- 
partmentalization  between  the  education  function  and  life,  then 
we  re  not  adequately  preparing  young  people  for  life. 

I  think  the  same  thing  exists  on  the  other  side.  I  think — employ- 
ers have  told  us  that,  that  one  of  their  concerns  is  that  the  schools 
are  not  preparing  people  to  meet  their  entry  level  requirements.  I 
believe  that  by  this  kind  of  coordination  between  employers  at  the 
local  level,  through  the  private  industry  councils  in  the  private 
sector  initiative,  and  the  education  system,  that  we  will  move  to 
break  down  the  barriers  by  having  a  joint  program  at  the  Federal 
level  1  think  we  have  had  good  cooperation  at  the  Federal  level, 
but  by  trying  to  promote  these  linkages  at  the  local  level,  we  will 
break  down  the  barriers. 

I  believe  that  private  sector  participation,  and  people  with  labor 
market  concerns,  participating  in  the  school  system,  will  improve 
the  school  system  and  I  think  they  can  also  do  a  lot  to  improve  the 
labor  market  performance.  So  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fairly  natural 
linkage,  one  that  we  have  made  artificial  by  simply  dividing  things 
into  compartments,  that  the  world  itself  is  striving  not  to  compart- 

That's  as  much  as  I  can  say  about  it. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me — 
you  re  my  friend  and  I  love  you  dearly — but  you  sound  like  you 
just  came  down  from  Mars.  Because  this  has  been  going  on  for  3 
years,  and  all  this  has  been  working.  Ms.  Allen  says  it's  working 
pretty  well.  ^ 

The  thing  that  worries  me  about  this — and  neither  of  you  have 
convinced  me  otherwise — is  that  you're  taking  it  all  up  to  Washing- 
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ton,  and  all  of  us  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  always  talking 
about  local  decisions.  That's  where  it  is  now. 

Why  don't  we  leave  it  there?  It's  working  pretty  well.  All  you're 
going  to  do  is  bog  this  thing  down  with  new  approvals  and  new 
decisions  that  you  have  to  make  in  Washington,  minimum  time  2 
years. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  one  of  the  things  we're  trying  to  do  is 
to  avoid  that  and  let  most  of  the  decisions  be  made  at  the  local 
level.  Our  main  objective  is  not  to  make  these  decisions  but  to  let 
them  be  made  at  the  local  level. 

Senator   Javits.   They   are  being   made   there,   Mr.  Secretary. 
What's  your  improvement?  That's  happening  now. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  I  think  that  what  employers  tell  us 
from  the  youth  program  is  they're  not  working  very  well  there, 
that  there's  not  close  enough  cooperation  between  the  private  em- 
ployers and  the  school  systems,  and  that  too  many  young  people 
are  coming  out  of  the  school  system  who  are  not  prepared  for  the 
world  of  work.  So  something  is  wrong. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  social  demonstration  and 
knowledge  development  activities  we  have  ever  been  involved  in 
under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act.  We 
studied  that  very  extensively,  talked  with  a  lot  of  employers  and  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  at  the  local  labor  market  level,  and  they  are 
convinced  that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  we  have  in 
the  whole  area  is  the  lack  of  basic  education  for  young  people,  and 
that  we  need  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  continue  to  build  on  what 
we've  got. 

I  believe  we  have  done  a  reasonably  good  job,  but  I  believe  it  can 
be  much  better  and  that  it  is  not  at  this  stage  an  organic  relation- 
ship. 

Senator  Javits.  So  your  real  testimony  is,  overturn  the  present 
system,  though  it's  pretty  good,  because  of  the  excellence  in  educa- 
tion that  you  re  going  to  attain  through  your  system. 

What  timelag  do  you  estimate  it's  going  to  be,  now  that  you  have 
kicked  this  up  to  Washington — and  the  bill  says  that  you  put  it  in, 
that  is,  if  Senator  Williams  will  introduce  it,  that  you're  to  make 
the  approvals.  Are  you  simply  going  to  opt  in  all  the  programs  that 
are  on  the  books  now  and  then  try  to  correct  it  aftei-ward,  or  is 
everybody  going  to  have  to  come  up  and  apply  anew? 

These  are  practical  questions  and  I  would  like  your  answer. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Again,  let  me  have  Ms.  Allen  comment  on 
that. 

Ms.  Allen-  The  money  would  still  be  apportioned  among  the 
prime  sponsors  according  to  a  formula. 
Senator  Javits.  What  is  the  formula? 

Ms.  Allen,  The  same  as  the  general,  the  basic  grant  allocation. 
Three-quarters  of  it  would  be  according  to  the  current  YETP  for- 
mula; one-quarter  of  the  money  would  go  out  according  to  our  new 
equal  chance  supplement  formula,  which  is  more  concentrated.  But 
the  availability  would  be  apportioned. 

We  simply  require  that  the  prime  sponsors,  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  education  agency,  come  up  with  a  joint  plan  and  that  it 
meet  certain  minimum  standards.  But  the  money  would  still  be 
allocated  by  formula  
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Senator  Javits.  Ms.  Allen,  how  long  is  that  going  to  take?  You 
tell  us.  now.  on  your  honor,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  to  get  that 
plan  kicked  up  to  Secretary  Marshall  and  get  it  approved"? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I'll  let  Dr.  Knapp  respond.  He's  the  expert 
on  that. 

Senator  Javits.  Believe  you  me.  we're  going  to  hold  you  to  it. 
ILaughter.]  We  re  going  to  hold  you  to  it.  so  you  had  better  be 
caretul  with  your  answer. 

Dr.  Knapp.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  letting  me 
answer  this.  &  ^ 

Nornially,  Senator,  these  plans  would  be  approved  when  the 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  prime  sponsor  are  approved 
Senator  Javits.  What  you  do  now? 

I>r.  Knapp.  Yes;  right.  The  comprehensive  plans  of  the  primes 
are  approved  with  most  of  the  work  on  that  done  in  the  regional 
offices,  so  It  should  be  approved  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
that  we  re  talking  about  operating. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  regarding  what  you  mentioned 
oetore,  benator.  The  only  problem  we  have  seen  with  the  22-per- 
cent set-aside,  up  until  this  time,  has  been  that  there  have  been 
occasions  where  the  local  education  community  has  tended  to  use 
the  money  as  they  would  have  anyway  without  building  in  the 
linkage  between  what  they  are  doing  and  what  the  prime  sponsor 
wants  to  do. 

All  we're  doing  by  this  mechanism  is  trying  to  make  sure  that 
that  bargaining  takes  place  in  increased  good  faith 

Senator  Javits.  Well.  I'm  sorry.  I'm  not  persuaded,  but  nonethe- 
less, i  think  what  you  re  telling  us  is  very  important  and  that 
you  re  setting  a  standard.  I  hope  you  realize  that  it's  going  to  be 
the  standard  for  your  performance  if  this  thing  ever  gets  through.  I 
don  t  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  grave  doubts  that  it  will 

Now.  you  have  an  estimate  on  page  3  of  your  testimony,  that 
when  fully  implemented  in  1982.  we  estimate  that  the  labor  por- 
tion of  the  program  would  provide  services  to  over   1.1  million 
young  people,  an  increase  of  more  than  450,000  over  current  pro- 
gram service  levels." 

Now.  considering  the  fact  that  your  funding  is  likely  to  be  flat— 
at  least  if  it  takes  account  of  inflation  we'll  be  lucky.  How  do  vou 
account  for  this  increase  of  450.000? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Let  me  ask  Ms.  Allen,  who  was  responsible 

estimate.  I  think  you  built  in  the  increased  cost. 
Ms    Allen.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we 
would  have  an  increase  in  budget  authority  of  $1   billion  over 
current  levels  by  fiscal  1982.  which  would  be  the  first  full  year  of 
implementation.  That  would  be  a  $1  billion  increment  on  the  De- 
partment of  I^bor  side.  The  Department  of  Education  would  have 
an  additional  $1  billion  as  well.  This  number  refers  to  our  increase 
Senator  Javits.  Is  this  $1  million  that  you  estimate  for  title  II 
which  IS  the  Education  Department  for  secondary  school  youth,  is 
that  a  new  figure,  an  added  $1  million,  or  is  it  part  of  the  existing 
population  which  is  directly  dealt  with? 

Ms.  Allen.  It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  youths 
served  by  Department  of  Education  programs  corresponding  to 
their  additional  $1  billion  in  outlays  projected  for  1982.  But  there 
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would  be  overlaps  between  that  population  and  the  population 
served  by  our  program,  so  you  coulcin't  take  the  $1  million,  add  it 
there  and  add  it  to  our  side  as  well.  There's  considerable  overlap. 

Senator  Javits.  Can  you  give  me  a  percentage,  an  estimate  on 
the  i>^rcentage  of  overlap? 

Ms.  Aljjen-  Senator,  could  we  supply  that  for  the  record? 

Senator  Javits.  I  think  you  should,  because  if  we  took  your 
figure  of  2  million,  as  I  remember  my  figures,  that's  two-fifths  of 
all  youth  at  this  age  level,  which  I  understand  to  be  5  million. 
Now,  if  you  lay  that  before  us  as  the  achievement  of  this  program, 
you  worry  me.  It's  too  optimistic-  Wouldn't  it  worry  you,  as  an 
experienced  person? 

Ms.  Ajllen.  Yes,  Senator;  and  clearly  there  is  tremendous  overlap 
between  the  two  programs  because  one  of  the  major  objectives  in 
our  bill  is  to  insure  that  for  these  same  youths  who  are  served  by 
the  education  program,  adequate  part-time  work  experience  is  pro- 
vided. So  that  we  are  clearly  planning  for  a  great  deal  of  overlap, 
I'm  just  not  sure  whether  to  say  60,  70,  or  80  percent* 

Senator  Javits.  You  will  supply  that  for  us? 

Ms,  Allen.  Yes,  sir,  we  will. 

Senator  Javits*  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Nelson,   Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  letter  inviting  you  to 
testify  today,  we  asked  for  a  specific  accounting  of  all  the  moneys 
spent  under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects 
Act- 
Do  you  have  that  information  for  the  record? 

Secretary  Marshall,  Yes;  we  do  have  it  and  can  make  it  availa- 
ble for  the  record - 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right.  If  you  would  just  simply  supply  it  for 
the  record,  so  it  can  be  printed  in  the  record* 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Overrlap 


The  overlap  question   can  be   looked   at   in   at   least  two  ways 
and  estimates   of   the   amount  of  overlap  will   depend  on 
which   concept   underlies    the  calculations. 

The  estimate   is   as  high  as   60%   if   the   estimate  is  based 

,  ^'yf^  JperaeniL   of   disadvantaged   youth  who   are  potentially 
eligible    for   services   under  both    the  Department  of  Education 
and   Department   of   Labor  initiatives. 

The   overlap   estimate   is    as    low  as    20%    if   the  estimate 
IS   based   on    the   percent  of  youths   in  ED   funded   schools  who 
receive   part-time  work  experience   under   the  Labor 
Department   initiative   in  one   year.       (Note   that  additional 
youth   may   receive   job  counselling  and   other   employ ability 
development   services    under   the   Labor  Department  youth 
3s   well   as   services   under  other  programs.) 

INFORMATION   REQUESTED   FOR  MARCH    5,     1980   HEARING  OF   SENATE  LABOR 
AND  HUMAN   RESOURCES    SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   EMPLOYMENT,    POVERTY  AND 
MIGRATORY    LABOR   ON    YOUTH   EMPLOYMENT  AND    THE   aOBS    COMPONENT  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  WELFARE • REFORM  PROPOSAL 
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Iti  i'oini -iL  it :    on    yovJ^  h    '"irployr  ient.    "incl    Ucir -^.n  L>t  r -i r  i  on    Projc.ts  Aot 
<  VEDPA)  pj.'oqim.M'3 

A.      Selected   Cn  ar£:etori  sties    of    P^Ji  t:  i  c  i  pan  t  s    in  Voutli 
Programs:    VETP^    YCCXP    and    SVEP,     FY  1979 

B*      YETP,    Enrol  Iment         Placements*    anr3   Tonrii  n  3t  i  on  s ,    FY  1979 

C-      YACC,    Enrollec  Ch  aractori st ics ,    FY  1979 

D-      YIEPP,    CViaracteri  St  ics    at   Enrollment,    ThirougH    September  1978 

E.  Youth    Programs   -   Estimated    Service  Years    and  Participants, 
Fiscal    Years   19SO   -  1932^ 

Information   on   Administration's    Proposed    Youthi    Training  and 
Employment  Act 

A.  Allocations   o£    FY   S2    Outlayp:   xinder   Yox^tti  Smnloyment 
In  i  tiati  ves 

B,  Eligit)ility 

C -       Performance  Standards 

National  Priorities 
E-      Private    Sector  Participation 

F.  Rrofxiised    FvindinQ    for   Administration's   Youtl^  Initiatives 

G.  Strengthening   Administration   of  C ETA  Programs 
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Youth  Proqj*i;::3;  Vi:'ir-,  VCCi  1'  onO  SYKI': 
FY    i 0  79 


J:^S^^{^  y_rT^J'^  VCCO^  SV'rTp  To^al 


Cumulative   Enrollment              412                   "^9  crig  i  -^t-; 

(in   thousands)  J-,-;/. 

(Percent  of   Tot^il ) 

Economically 

Disadvantac;ed                            79%                   87%  99%  97% 


Race  : 

White    (Not   Hispanic)  47  45 


31  36 


Black    (Not   Hispanic)  35  36  4Q  44 

Hispanic  15  15  3.3 

American    Indian            -2  3  2  2 

Other  2  2  2  2 
Sex  t 

^fl^^^  48  74  51  51 

Female    *                     -  52  26  '          49  "49 

SourceT      Quarterly    Summary  of    Participant  Characteristics 
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Youno  Aclult  Conservation  Corps 
Curr.ul  a  t.i  ve  Enrollee 


Fiscal   Year  1979 

Total   Nujnfcer  Served      67  ,  1  S6 


OnBoard  End  Of 
4t:li  Quarter 


X 


Program: 

^Interior  x'ederal 
Agriculture  Federal 
_State  Grant  Program 


Terminated 


Total  Served 


Sex 

Male  8,530  61 

Female  5,066  36 

Not  reported  352  3 

Age 

16-18   yrs.    of    age  5,996  43 

19-21  5 ,892  42 

22-23        •  2,048  15 

Not   reported  12  0 

Ethnic 

American   Indian.  849  ■  6 

Asian/Pacific  269  2 

Black  1,6  36  12 

Wnite  9,741  70 

Hispanic  1,069  8 

Not   reported  384  2 

Econonnic  Status 

Disadvantaged  4 , 582  33 

Non-disadvantaged  8,261  59 

Not   reported  1,105  8 

Veteran  Status 


33, 258 
18,185 
1,795 


24 ,223 
21,658 
7,2O0 
54 


3  ,639 
832 
5,740 
37, 386 
3  ,802 
1  ,839 


17,878 
30  ,  825t 
4  ,535 


63 
34 
3 


46 
40 
14 
0 


7 
2 
11 
71 
7 
2 


34 
58 
8 
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3 

1  ,  980 

3 

Non -Veteran 

1  3 

,041 

94 

49,249 

93 

Not  reported 

448 

3 

2  ,009 

4 

3ucat ion 

8th   grade   &  under 

509 

4 

2  ,027 

4 

9th   thru  11th 

4 

,  653 

33 

21 , 155 

40 

High    School    Grad . 

6 

,  337 

45 

20,893 

39 

1-3  yrs.    of  College 

1 

,537 

11 

5  ,903 

11 

4    or   more  yrs.  of 

College 

912 

7 

2  .  307 

4 

Not  reported 

0 

0 

953 

2 

Termi  n£*  tions 
Placcrd 

Other  Positive 
Non-Posi  ti  ve 
Tota  I 


41,788 
23 , 251 
2  ,147 


30,219 
27 ,550 
9  ,351 
66 


4  ,488 
1,  101 
7  ,  376 
47 ,127 
4  ,871 
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5*r i  vice 


Job   C:^   .t^i,6C'0 

YACC   2i,yno 

Sii.a=:,ir   iy3,0?7 

VETP   i'*f.  »^00 

YCCIF   i6^60vJ 

VICrP   115.900 
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\.'«ti  f.hced   iivcr^njc!   ■»  $4,8  3£r  compared   to    $6,  A  39   u.idcr   ^>.e  initiative* 

2_/      xJ:^;-*^-  OT.   oiit^Ioy   OKClr.^nc   for  "new   init:iativ«   and   spcnd-r»ut    of  oVd  pr^grairs 
($1,030  rsillion  wit!i   ^5,'»39  \Jelslitrd   up.lt  cost) 
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AUocotions  of   ry    198?   Outlays    Jnder    the  Youth 
Employment    I  n  i  t  i  <i  C  i  vo  a 

Of    the   FY    1982    budget   goal   of   Sl.R    billion,    51.375  billion 
will    flow   directly   from   the   Department   of    Labor    to  State  and 
loc«l   governments    under   various    parts   of    the   youth  employment 
initiative.      About   S200   million   of    the    $1,375    billion  will 
go    for  Governors   grants,    for  native   Americans,    for  Puerto 
Rico,    and    for    the    territories   according    to    the  proportions 
received    by    these   groups   under   the  Youth   Employment  and 
Training    Program.      The    remaining    SI. 168    billion  will  go 
directly    to   prime   sponsors    in   t'h  e  '  f  o  1 1  owi  ng    three  components. 

Basic   Formula  5767  million 

Equal    Chance    Supplements  $256  million 


Education   Cooperation  $145  million 

'^^^^^  $1168  million 

Cf    this  51.168   billion,    75   percent   will    b^   allocated  according 
to    the    existing    YETP   formula   and    25    percent   will    be  allocated 
^.ccording    to    a    new    formula.      The    basic   grants   will  be 
allocated    using    the   YETP   formula;    the    equal    chance  supplements 
will    be    allocated   according    to    the   new    formula;    and  the 
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educ£2Cion   cooperotive    incentive   grants   will    be  allocated 
75   percent   according    to    the   YETP    formula    and    25  percent 
according    to    the    new  formula. 

Tho    new    formula    allocates   dollars    on    the    basis    of  excess 
unenploynent   and    excess    low    incone    in   each    prime    sponsor*  area 
The   derivation   of    the    prirpe    r,ponsor    numbers    involves  an 
initial    allocation    at    the   state    level    and    a    su ba 1 1 oca t i o n  to 
the   prixTte    sponsor    level-       In    the   case    of    unemp  1  oyrie  n  t  , 
the    state    nunb^crs    are    36    month    aver <igesl  the    3    prior  calendar 
years    of    uneirployed    youth   and   youth    in    the    labor    force,  as 
eEtio£»ted    from    the    individual    Current    Population  Surveys. 
Those    state    nuinbers    are    distributed    to    prime    sponsors  in 
proportion    to    each    prime    sponsor's    total    unenployir^ent  and 
to::al    labor    force,    as    estimated    by    the    70-Step  nethod 
of    the   Gurc^rru    of    Labor   Stnti  sties.       In    the   case   of  low 
income,    the    state    numbers"  are    B^yeat'    averages    of    16  —  24 
year-olds    in    families    at    or    below   70    percent    of    the  BLS 
lower    living    level    and    of    total    16-24    year-olds.  These 
nur.ibers,    as   well    aj    comparable   numbers    for    the    10  central 
cities  with    largest    youth   populations,    are    estimates  from 
t)ie    3   prior   March    Current   Population   Surveys*      The  state 
m-r^tirs    (outside    the    largest    central    cities]     are  distributed 
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to   prime   sponsors  on   the   basis   of    each   prime   sponsor's  share 
of   the   state's    population  below   125   percent   of   the  poverty 
line.      The   prime   sponsor    percentage    is   derived    from  1970 
U.S.    Census   data   on    Income   and    1975   Census   estimates  of 
popula t  ion . 

Given   the   number   and   rate  of   unemployment  and    the  number  and 
rate  of    low   income   status   in   each   prime    sponsor,    it    is  possible 
to   derive    the   new  allocations.      The   a-l  loca  t  io/i'  formula  bases 
half   the   allocation  on    the   number   unr  iployed    in   excess   of  the 
national    average   unemployment    rate   and   half   the  .'allocation  on 
the   number    of    low  income    in   excess   of    the   average   low  income 
rate. 

J* 

Over    the    1977-79    period,    the   national   av^^age   unemployment  rate 
of    lfi-24    year-olds  was    12.5   percent   ajid    the   national  average 
low    income   youth    rate  was    16. S   percent.      Consider   a  prime 
sponsor   with   a    15   percent   unemployment   rate    and   an   18,5  percent 
low    income    rate.      This    prime   sponsor's    excess    unemployed   will  be 
2.5   percent    (15-12.5)    of    its    labor    force;    i ts   excess    low  i 


ncone 


youth  v/iH    be    2    percent    (10.5-16.5)    of    its   youth  population. 
Given    each   prime    sponsor's    excess   unen^ployed   and    excess  low 
incono    youth,    ic    is   possible    to   determine    the    prine   sponsor's  -- 
-shore  of    the    nation's   excess   unemployed   iind   exceiis   low  income 
youth.       If    the   prine    sponsor    has    3   percent   of    the   nation's  excess 
uner.ployed    and    1    percent   of    the   nation's    excess    low    income  youth, 
it    v.ould    receive    2   percent    of    the    new   allocation    (50    percent  of 
3    percon-r    plus    iio   percent   of    1  percent). 
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Fa rr« i  1  y   In g on^ e 

o     Must   be  l:>elow   85%   of   BLS   lower    living  star.dar^. 

—  Except  ions : 

♦Severe  ly  Hand.!  capped  /    of  feiicler  s  ,    preg        t  youtK 
v^ho  meet   special   need s   standard s   se  t  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor, 

♦Youth  attending    target    schools  designated  in 
Educa  tion   leg  i si at  ion  • 

*10%   of   each  Prime  Sponsor'  s   funds  may  service 
youth   above    income   standards   who  need   help • 

Ago 

o     14    to   21  •  '  ■ 

—  special   Features  For  14    and   15   years  olds : 

*No   stipends  during   school  year 
♦Educational   component  required  for  suiruTier 
participation - 

School  status 

o     Open    to  in    school   and  out-of -7 school  youth 

-*   Enrollment    in    an    accredited    school  prograim  required 

for   those   su*^  j  ect   to   state   school   a  ttendar^ce   laws  - 
"   All  other   r-^rticipants  required   to  have   high  school 

diplofT^ti   or  equivalent  or   be  willing    to  participate 

in   education  or   basic   skills  program. 

Employment   Status  Prior    to  Enrollment 

-  Requirements   to  be  set  for   lack  of  -employment  prior  to 
enrollment  or   for   unstipended  period  at  beginning 

of  participation. 

Pi'iorit.1^   t.o   those  most   in   need   of  Service 

—  Standards  to  be  set  th»nt  take  into  account  such  factors 
as  length  of  unemployniGn  t ,  educational  attainment,  sex, 
race  and   physical  handicaps. 
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Perf ormnnce  standards 

(  a  ^     £2  rforiTiance   of  par  i  i  c  i  pan  t  :i    and  subgrantoes 

lij^iS^i."*    sponsor's   plan   for    its   overall  prograni 
would   be   required    to  assure    strict  accountability 
and  performance   standards   designed   to  mo.;itor 
whilh*"--    '^^^'^^"^ly-      Provisions   must   be   set  forth 

iiLi,^'"^^^'^?  establishing  locally-developed 

benchmarks  for  measuring  both  the  proRress 
of  and  competencies  acquired  by  individual 
participants; 

Cii)      provide    for    establishing    locally  the 
w?[f°^^^^^^   standards    by  v^hich  prime  sponsors 
will   measure   the   e f i oc t i veness   of " the  specific 
programs   and  activities    of  subgrantees  in 
^fJh^.?     -^^^   adequacy   and   quality   of  inputs, 
such   as    supervision,    training,    and  work- 
site supervision; 

Jiii?,„-K^^K"''S    ^^^'^    the   iequence.  of  services. 
fJ^i^S     vhich   a  parricipating   youth  progresses, 
is   appropriate   to   that    individual's  needs 
and   stage   of  devel  oprient  ; 

(iv)      provide    for   co.T.piling   individual  achieve- 
nnH   0''^^°'''^'*  dccu^.ent    the  participation 

and  progress   of   individuals   for   each  period 
ot   enrollment    in  an  employment   or  training 
activity,    to   be  available   as   a   job  reference 
for   any   youth  wishing    to  use    it   for  that 
.    purpose    Cand  "to   be-  released   only  with  th« 
consent    of   such  youth). 

Benchmarks    ivill    be    locally  developed   by  prime 
sponsors,    i n   co n s ul t a t i on  with   LEAs ,    local  educational 
^f^^':^''^-    P^^^^^^.ir^dustry   councils      labor  organiza- 

wj?h  bnsic    crT'rePtP'-''^"^   organizations.  Consistent 
Kitn   Dasic    criteria    issued    by    the  Secretarv 
bcnchmarks    wall    be    developed    in   the   areas  of 
basic    employabil ity    skills,  work 
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(  b  j      Pc  I  f    !  mnnc  c    u  f   p  t^ijn  r.    s  n  c  n  s  o  r  ,s 

Tiie    S*tcict:»f*y   will    c*str.  Mir.  h    priinc    -jpon  .or  pcrftprm- 

a r. c  c    s  t  n n d u  r c!  s    b , j  s    d    on   p  t  o p,  i  n ni   o li  t  c o n! such 

as    job   placement,    job    retention,    return    to  school, 

etc.,    as   well    as    inputs    related    to   proftriim  naiiage- 

ment,    which   arc    con si. stent    with    the  standards 

for    participants    and    siib^rantees    outlined  above 

and   suitable   to    the   purposes    of   various  programs. 

These    standards   will    be    revised    annually  based 

on   prime    sy^onsor    performance   and   emerging  knowledge 

about   youth    labor    market    problems   and    the  impact 

of    education,    trainings    and    empl oymen  t  programs 

on    future    emp 1 oyme  n  t    and   earnings.      Federal  emphasis 

on   achieving    the    goal    of    increased    future  employ- 

ability   for    disadvantaged   youth   will    be  expressed 

through   use   of    these    standards    in   assessing  overall 

prime    s pon sor   program   perforjriance   as  well  as 

in   evaluating   applications    for    the  incentive 

grants    described  below- 
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Ne.  tional    ."r  i or  i *  i  c-ij  - 


Subpart   2   of  Title   I   provides    Tor   incentive  grantn    (not  less 
than   22   percent   of  Title  IV-A   funds).      Of   tl,o    funds  available 
for    xncentive  grants,    not   lesa   than   3U   por=ont   must  bt  used 
for   Education  Cooperation  Incentive   Grants.      The  remainder 
(up   to  62   percent   of   the   subpart)    can   bo  ustd    for  Special 
Purpose  Incentive  Grants. 

The  Special   Purpose   Incentive  Grants  v.-ould   be   awarded  for 
programs   and  projects   der.igned   to  as«.ist   in  meeting  national 
or   special  objectives   described    m   the    legislation  and  any 
aaditional   Secretarial   objectives   specified    in  regulations 
Such   purposes  may   be    types   of  projects    (e.g.,    weather ization ) - 
programs    focused   upon  groups  needing   special   services    (e  g 
youths  with   special   needs,    pregnant   teenagers    and  young 
niotners,    youths  with   language  barriers,    offenders   and  institu- 
tionalized populations);    and   special    arrangements    for    the  delivery 

o^™^''^^^^  *^^^°"Sr»^  private  sec  tor .  -  eorr.Tr.uni  ty-based 

organizations,  community  developirent  corporations,  and  other 
intermediaries).  ^«-<j=j. 

S^iT^^^''^  °^  "'^^'^  grants    to  pr  ime  "  sponsor s 

(as  well   as   States   and  Native  American   and   migrant   and  seasonal 
farmworkers  youth  programs)    committing   a  matching  percentage 
as  established  by   the  Secretary,    from   their   a 1 locaJIonlf Jo^' 
the  general   purpose   basic  grants   under   other   subparts  of 

T  Title   II_B  or   other   CETA  programs,    or  from 

non-CETA   funds.      The   Secretary  would  be    authorised   to  r^^Tre 
varying  matching   percentages    for   different   special  puroose 
categories-  • 
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A  P^ajor    focvis    of    the    Yout,!.   Training    nutl  1  ov-r-i  nt-   /let    it.  on 

t.he    in volvor.icn t    of    the   private   *5Cctor  *      One    of    the  purpoi^.^s 
of    tbe    legislation    is    to    improve    ncccr.s   L*y   youLns    tio  privacci 
sector    err^ploynit^nt  ,       To   accomplir.h   this,     trainin'j   ur4cisr  t^i*? 
new  pirogram  must  bo   developed    in   cooperation   with  local 
education   agencies    and  private    industry   co'jncilFi    to  a.ssure  its 
usefulness    to  employers   and    that   as  many   ^i;    possibl**  of  the 
work  oppor  tur  i  eies    are    located   in   the   priv^'ate    sector.  Specifi- 
cally-,   the   pritrte    sponsor's   youth   plan   r«U3t   bo   dov -loped    in  con- 
sul tatiors   with    and    reviewed   h>y    the   PIC    to   as3uro    that  training 
and   employment    programs   F*re    desi<jned    to    lead    to    recjular  employ- 
ment . 

Additionally,    prime    sponsors  must  establish    a    Youth  Opportunities 
Council   consisting    of  members   named   one-third   by    local  educational 
agencies »    one- third   by    the   prime   sponsor,    and    one- third   by  the 
private    industry   council.      The  Youth   Opportunity  Council  is 
responsible    for   making   recommendations    to    the   primti  sponsor* 
planning    council,    and    the   private    industry   council   with  respect 
to   the   youth   plan   and   program  operation,    and    establishment  and 
implementation    of   pe r f crmance  standards* 

The    Yovjth    Act    of    1980  vjould    extend    Title    VII    of    CETA,  Private 
Sector    Opportunities    for    the    Econcmica  1 1      Di  5^ad  van  taged  >  two 
additiorial    years    (through   FY  1982). 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF   TARGET  OUTLAYS    IN   FY    19  82   UNDER  YOUTH 

EWPI^OYMEMT  INITIATIVE 


TOTAL;      ^-1.8  Billion 


(in  millions 
of  dollars) 


Allocation   to  Prime  Sponsors:  $   i;.023  56  •  8 


Under  Basic  Formula:  767 


Allocations   for  Education  Cooperation 
Incentive  Grants i 

Allocations    for  Special   Purpose  Incentive 
Grants : 

Allocations  to   Puerto   Rico  and   to  the 
Territories: 


42.6 


Under  Equal    Chance   Supplements  256  14-2 


l^'S  8-0 
246  13,7 


45  2,5 

Grants    to  Governors   and  Native  Americans;           162  9.0 

Secretarial  Discretionary  Money:                               150  8.5 

Not  Allocated:                                                  —                          3Q  -j^  ^ 

TOTAL:                                                                                   .          ♦            1,80  0  100.0 
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S-Lc-ps    Tv-xncj   Tr.kjii    by    t.liv^   lii  pa  i:  t.r  u  , » L    of    I./O>or    to   S  tr  c_-ncj  tlion  the 
/*dm  1  n  i  *.  tr  a  t  ion   or    CLITA    [  r oyr  cin;.- 

Th'!^   Depe  r  r.ment   of:    l-aboz.-   ficip    ir.  it,  iatod    a    nurr.bor    of   mctssuros  to 
develop   and    refino    techniq-.;es    Lo    improve*    tl-io    capabilities  of 
l^oth   the   Federal    and    looal    governments    to   carry   out    their  pro- 
gram and  manavjetnent   responds  ibi  1  it  ies  ,      Tri^-se   moa<5urt?«3  include 
plan^   for    improving   monitoring,    a^jdlting   and   providing  technical 
ass  if;  tan  CO    to  prime*    sponsors   and   other    ornp.  t  recipients. 

Spec  i  f  i  CcJ  1 1  y  ,     tlio;^--,-    measur.•^.    moan    tv^r    Fedc^icil  r.ar.Hrjorsr 

^  -      .fiJ5£ilnS_§_t^*  ttc^r_u^  I  Istir:    or  ocjran   or  lor  i  tiie<; 

^^_.obiectJ_ve^ .         One    of    the  major    undertakings    is  the 
OE  tabl  i  ijhment    of   a    uni  f  i*.-d    n^anagement    ::;ys  teir.    for    ETA ,  The 
system  will    unify    all   elements    of   the   present  planning, 
budgeting   and   review   systerr.s    to    improve   agency  efficiency, 
accountability,    and   effectiveness.      T'no    :#ystom  will  define 
goals  and   objectives  more    clearly  and   consistently,  thus 
permitting   better    communication  with  prime    sponsors  about 
priorities   and  performance. 

*      i-t^-^^urinq    that_these   priorities    and    obioctives   are   commun  icci  ted 
to    the    system-       ETA    is    now    in    the  process    of  reviewing  its 
formal    .system   of  communication.      It    is   developing   a  revised 
process  whicli  will    disseminate    information    clearly,  concisely 
and    timely.       Finally,    it  will   provide    for    a  differentiation 
as    to   the   relative    importance    of   various  communications. 

c.      cefTlning   measures    to  assess    accomol  i.^hmf^r^h ^hie  IXipartment 
iLHiplemcnted   a    performance    itidicators    system    in   FY   1977  in 
order    to   define,  and   assess    acco.-np  1  i  slin;en  t  s  ,       The  1978 
re^iuthor  iz:at  ion   required    the   Department    to  establish  per- 
formance   standards    for    CETA    programs.       The    Department    is  now 
rn    the   process    of    impl  f-men  t  i  ng   i,    long-term   program  aimed  at 
developing    appr  opr  ia  t  .c.    perfcrmance    standards  which  will  be 
cot>-^  i  :;tent  with    ty;e    requirements    and   goals   of    t>ie  revised 
l        i;;  1  1 1  i  Ci  , 

^..".l.;.  _  ;  ■  \  ^    ^  ;.p-.nsr.rs    in    opera  tine 


.re.*      ;  t 


c).;t         :    .     r    St  -^r.co    pr  ov  i  dod  to 
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-fju    c:     :.- r  .  ^.rr -•  ,  L  i  r3         nc--    iJf  ;  ,  -<  r:    n£  -      ^  n  t    /.s  s  i  s  c- r.ce. 

.  •iL    .  V-    cr.;cf   will    tc-..'    Lhe    Ifectf    .  r.   c  iranginc;    for  tr.e 
trii:nins   cf    staCf.    bcLh  ?L-ceri3    ari.'    prime    spo.-.coz  . 

■iFJ  :.  .q:iJ-IlS_  Fion^.'iy,-\<-->        r  oc- c-  s  s e  s  .      Kajo!       5  forts    Love  fcee- 
anc   41  e   contirjing   to   be   undertaken   ty    the  Departirent  to 
inf  ^cv-    the   Tf.3r.actment  processes.      This    is   especiallv  trut 
V  I  th    respect    to  pl^inning,    technical    a^sistan^e   and  tralninq 
^^I;r*.-f -''^  «"diting.    gr^nt    review   and  fundin^^' 

"P?'''^"^    rcguireme-.i.s    ^n,i    review   and  asseL- 
cfc'vi-^.  Department    also    recognizes    the   need  to 

VrV  t'^--  r  ~    ■  st^..r.oard£    fcr    r.rcgran-.  operations 

tc    ■*c-ev;^»Ltl-'";r-*^"^'''   P'"'"^  ^^r^-tnois    to   enable  therr. 
t »Tc...eNe    these  standards. 

An    important   exanpJe   of    the  Depa  r  tir.c  n  t '  s   comnitiT.iot  tc 

^""^   oversight    responsibilities    is  it-, 
fi-s'e^s    /v-.-^^^    ^'iy^   sponsor    ir..^nagcTsen  t    i  n  f  orn;a  t  i  on 

reports.      r^urinc  Fiscal    Year   1980,    all    -,rir,e   sponsor  K^S^" 
rll^  reviewed   agi.:nst    thc5-    rtandards.      Those  which  ?eet 

J?!ns    !rd"^'r."''\^^   certified,    whilo   corrective  .ctioT^^ 
plans   £.r.d   tectinical   assistance    will    be   developed   for  those 

which    CO    r.-t.      The   Department    has   already    reviewed  a-d 

P^^'«^   sponsor  MIS's   ^hich  oper^^te 
^oliriv^f^-.^"?  P^°vi.Ung    Info.niation   In  these 

w???\,^^5"'^^''*=  prime  sponsors.  These  iir.proved  systems 
P^igrrr;;??or;^^;.^l/"'^'^'"^'^°"   '°  -onitor^.ne  ..l^lHZ^ 

JLedocino-  •  nef*  iciencios    in  vo  i  k  1  A^rfr  ,  ^-tt  r  n  I:  -       The  ' 

g^gf^  "^r^^   Shares  prin.e   spor.s-o-F-^o-Ficer n   ahlut    the  lncreas«>d 
FipcrvorK    result.ing   from   the   1978   amendraer- 1  e      ^      .  +  "f  ^  eas  ed 
paperwork    places   an   equal    burden   orieSe^a^    itaTJ"  Imoo^"^ 
f*S;   -X'    "^'"^    "''^^  paperwork    clli^s  Peder"'sti?rtlme 

£  .n^t-f:^   .   '^■'-.'"•^^''^^"'^  monitoring   and    technical  assistance 

"^^  Department  currently    r e v 1 ev i Ag    ;|io r t "nn  * 


.     -ht>    :evicw-      Furt!'^-,     the   Dor.a.t-Tcnt   a..,  -    =  c 
ir.g    legirlativo  ch^ing   s    to  Con.,res-   has ^d"  or-  t^ 
■'^r''7iT-.-^awi>rTl    -^t^^??*  •'"^^•'^   h,—   e..r.ered    into   3   cc— ac  t 
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:  f      fL'j-  ^  *  r  /       ■  i^i  .1  ?  -   "     '  eans;  'vi  »     :  to"  f  :  /.  ^    o  v  1 1 -E- r  "  T^uy  s 

^  f    :  d      t  ;  £  J.  .  rv_  t  ht-    e  1  i  9  i  *:  j  v    popu  1  a  t  j  t>  a ,    e  r  e  a  t  i  riy    omp  1  oy <v. e  n  t 

ar.ri    trairtl'c  p  ^  i  L  un  i  t  i  e  r:   wTich    will    r  e  t  *  o  r    serve    the  eJigibl 

pcpulotion   sr. J  v.^ic^»   wii!    Ttad    to   perrr.rinent  tppropriate 

^  t  af  f  _5ImV,*^  .n.*  '      T    j  5  n;c  nns   proviJing    training  and 

export  unit  Tc'S   which  will    increase   the    e  f  f  ec  t  i  vene**  5   of  st^ff 
*  n    their    cu-rrert    positions   ^nd   also   provide    then;  with  the 
skiilE   riec:*s5*:ry    for    ac;vancing    to   higher    and  nare  challenging 
j_      i  t  i  ons  . 


:.or 


effective    s  c  ;.  f  ~  mo  n  i  L  r>  r  i  no  ■      This   means  establishing 


shr,        fectiv:?    i  r>c  epe  r.d^  n  t   monitoring    unit    :ind    a   procedure  £or 
following    up    inlernally    to   nssure    that   problon-s  identified 
by   the   unit    «j  r  e    in    fact  corrected. 

yrore   ;>tterttion    to   progra*":  *     t  c  oin  c  s  .      Thir   nieans   that  prime 

sponsors   must    lecognize    the    goal's   of   CEJ^A    and   strive  to 
operate  j>rograr^^$    in  a  mar..-* or    which  will    result    in  more 
pos-itive    ouLceit-€$    for    the    participants*  •    It   nieanr  conce'n-^ 
t  rating   on  rcsL:lts. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Senator  Williams,  do  you  have  any  additional 
questions? 

Senator  Wilxjams^  I  would  like  to  submit  some  questions  in 
writing,  if  I  might,  to  the  Secretary  and  the  others  for  written 
response, 

I  have  just  one  clarification,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  that  is  the 
repeated  references  in  testimony  here,  and  specific  mention  in  the 
legislation,  of  approaching  evaluation  through  what  is  described  as 
benchmarks. 

Am  I  right,  that  benchmarks  are  basically  an  evaluation  of  indi- 
vidual progress  within  the  program? 
Secretary  Marshall,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  this  done  in  any  of  the  youth  employment 
training  programs  now,  this  kind  of  specific,  and  itemized  listing  of 
the  elements  for  evaluation  of  progress? 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes,  it  is.  It's  a  part  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  We  think  that  has  worked  very  well  in  the  Job  Corps.  We 
have  learned  a  lot  from  the  experience  we  have  had  there  about 
how  it  might  work  in  nonresidential  settings. 

Senator  Williams.  I  didn't  know  that  this  was  done  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  but  I  have  observed  that  the  evaluation  of  individ- 
uals and  their  progress  in  the  Job  Corps  shows  dramatic  improve- 
ments. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Yes,  and  that's  one  of  the  things  we 
learned.  As  you  know,  the  Job  Corps  has  evolved  through  time,  and 
the  need  to  have  discipline  benchmarks  is  a  very  important  p  art  of 
it,  so  that  when  those  young  people  come  out  of  the  Job  Corps, 
either  the  school  systems  they  go  into  or  employers,  or  Armed 
Forces  in  many  cases,  will  know  what  that  experience  means.  They 
are  able,  in  other  words,  to  compile  a  record  and  people  will  be 
able  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  in  the  program.  We  think 
that's  important  for  all  the  youth  programs  because  it  is  one  of  the 
defects  that  the  employers  note  in  what  we  do  now. 

Senator  William'^.  The  CETA  prime  sponsors  would  have  to 
establish  in  their  program  applications  what  their  capability  vould 
be  for  this  kind  of  evaluation  through  benchmarks.  Is  that  piL\rt  of 
the  program  plan  that  would  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
approval? 

Secretary  Marshall.  The  part  of  the  plan  that  will  be  approved, 
and  they  are  to  require  it  from  people  who  actually  run  the  pro-- 
gram. 

What  we  intend  to  do  is  give  as  much  help  with  th3  system  as  we 
can,  of  the  techniques  of  doing  that. 
Could  you  enlarge  on  that,  Ms.  Allen? 

Senator  Williams,  That  last  point  is  very  important,  it  would 
seem  to  me. 

Ms.  Alien.  Senator,  we  are  already  beginning  some  pilot  projects 
and  have  in  progress  some  studies  to  develop  model  types  of  bench- 
marking systems.  We  will  not  impose  on  any  community  any  par- 
ticular set  of  benchmarks,  but  we  will  require  at  least  a  minimum 
tyF>e  of  recordkeeping  and  provide  examples  of  the  sorts  of  mee- 
surenients  that  we  mean,  including  benchmarks  of  basic  emploj^- 
ability  skills,  of  work  maturity,  such  as  being  able  to  be  on  time,  of 
basic  educational  skills  and  specific  vocational  skills. 
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ww'^.l.^J^S^'Sl^'L  ^P"^  ^Jt^^**  concerned  organizations  can  decide 
what  makes  sense  for   their  community,   which   types   of  scales 
appear  relevant  tx>  the  types  of  things  that  ernploS^?!  explct  of 
^^"^ir^J^'tt  programs  to  be  able  to  ^rfSrL  and  how 

skfns    R^^'^wt^'lin^^L^^'^^  ^""r  particular  types  of  vocational 

v^Ji  be  providing  a  lot  of  technical  assistance  of  a 

fieSwfSv  ?Jf  H^.frl^'^^K^.^^  the  same,  time  giving  localities  a  lot  of 
flexibility  to  decide  what  are  the  things  that  are  needed  by  kids 
and  arrange  jobs  in  their  local  labor  markets. 
Senator  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  come  and  testify  this  morning        PPreciate  your 
Secretary  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
L 1  he  tollowmg  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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Senatior  Williams'    Quest.ions    for  Secretary  Mairshall 


Youth   Training   and  .vlmployTnent:  Act: 


Under  the  education   component    (title   II)    of   the  Youth 
Act,    individual    schools    are    determined  eli^ihle   rather  than 
the    individual   participants   of   the   program.      Under   the  em- 
ployment part   of   the   t>ill    (title    I)  ,    90   percent  of   the  youths 
would   have   to   meet   the   regular  CBTA  eligibility  criteria 
and    be   economically   disadvantaged,    except   that   the  bill 
includes    a  provision    to   suspend   regular  CETA  eligibility 
for    those   youths    "attending    target   schools   under   the   I  ^sic 
skills   program  under    the   Youth   Education   and  Training  -.ct". 
To   what   extent  will    this    provision   undermine    the    focus  of 
the   existing   CETA  programs   on   economically  disadvantaged 
youth,    particularly   minority   members    of    this  group? 

Recent   data    fr-^m   the   Department   of   Labor   on  participants 
in   the   Youth   Employment   and   Training   Program   indicate  that 
65   percent   are   high    school    students   and  only    21^6    percent  are 
out— of --school   without   a   high    school   diploma   or  equivalent- 
The   new  youth   bill   seems   to   /»ave    a   continuing    in— school  flavor, 
because   of   its   extensive    linKw    with   local    schools    and  because 
of   the   billion-dollar   education  component-      Has   the  emphasis 
on   out— of —school   youth  been    diluted   in  YETP   and  would   the  new 
program  encourage    further  dilution? 

The   data   from   the   Department   also   indicat  ^   that  something 
on   the   order   of   50   percent  of   the   YETP   funds   are   being  used 
to   pay  wages    and   benefits.      Is   this   inordinately   high  and 
would   it   not    likely  move   even   higher  with   the   proposed  legis- 
lation? 


What    is    your    judgment   about    the   adequacy   of    local  area 
data   on   unemployed   youth,    youth   in   poverty,    and   numbers  of 
school   drop-outs   wKic?^  would   be   used    to   provide   a  detailed 
statement   in    this  r^g^rd- 

Benchmar}cG    in   a    ladder   of   competencies   and  achievt-nent 
records    are   required    for   measuring   both    the   progress    and  skills 
acquired   by   participants.      How  will    the  benchmarks    bo  developed? 
What   would  be   the   role   of   local   employers,    unions,    and  educa- 
tors   in   developing    the  benchmarking  system? 
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The  special  purpose  grants  designated  for  activities 
and  projects  of  national  concern  would  require  a  match  of 
funds    from    the   prime   sponsor.       The   prime    sponsor   may  use 

CETA   funds    for   the   match   which  may   channel  funds 
from  the   regular    title    II-A,    B,    C   programs    for   adult  partic- 
ipants*     Would  you  describe    to   the   Commit te   what  protections 

existing   program   levels    under   the   current    title    II  of 
CETA  would  maintain   service    levels    to   adult  participants'? 


Work   and  Training   Opportunities  Act 

Presidenf^   is   preparing   budget   cuts    for   fiscal  1981, 
mainly   in    the    controllable   programs   of   domestic   agencies - 
In   the   Congress,    as   well,    thej.e    \3    a   strong    tide   lunning  in 
favor  of   balancing   the   budget.      Under   the  circumstances, 
are   you   confident   that   this    authorization,    if   enacted,  will 
lead   to   a   budget   recommendation    from   the   President   next  year 
so    that   the   program  can   begin  on   schedule    in    fiscal  19827 
What   are   the   realistic  prospects   for   funding    the   program — 
both    in   terms   of   the    timing   as   well   as    the   scope   of   the  fund- 
ing? 


The   Work   and   Training  Opportunities  Act   provides  for 
disqualification   of   a   participant   when   a    "bona   fide"  job 
o^^^^   is   reftxsed  wihtout   good   cause.       I    am  concerned,  however, 
about   the  possibility  of  administrative  coercion,  particularly 
of  women  with   children  who  might  be   unduly  pressed   to   take  a 
lowly   job   under   threat  of   losing   their   public   assistance  pave- 
ments. ^  *  *^  J 

Do  you   think   a   job   that   is   only   4   weeks    in   duration  is 
bona   fide",    or   should   that  period   be    longer?      What  would 
you    think   about   taking   into   account   the   tenure  of  other 
employees   of   an   employer   as    an   indicator  of   prospects  for 
the   job  being   permanent   and   for  advancement? 

The   bill    implies    chat   disqualification  occurs  when  a 
ticipant   turns   dowii   the    first   job  offer.      What  would 

the    implications   of  pn^viding    for   two  or  three   turn-down *5 
before  disqualification? 

The   bill    allows    a   participant    to   turn   down    a   job  when 
"the   conditions   of  work   or   training   are   unreasonable - 
because   of   the   hours   of  work,    geographical    location,  health 
or   safety   conditions,    or   similar   factors."      The   emphasis  here 
is   on    the   conditions   of  work.    Would   it   be    appropriate   to  also 
protect    the   participant  when   his   or   her  personal  characteris- 
tics ,  such   as   personal   health,    physical   capability,^    and  level 
of   skill   and   experience,    make   the   job  unreasonable? 
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The    bill   provides    for  parents   with   children   over  14 
years    of    age    to   make    themselves    available    for    full— time 
work  or   risk   disqualification.      What  would   be    the  implica- 
tions   of    raising    that    age    to    18    years,    in    order    to   be  more 
confident   that   teenage   children  would   have   more  parental 
supervi  sion? 

The    bill   would   reserve   nearly   two— thirds   of    the  funds 
appropriated    for    the    title    II-D   public    service    jobs  for 
providing    jobs    only    to   principal   wage— earners    in  welfare- 
eligible    families    with   children    (Sec,    4)       How   do   you  answer 
the   argument    that    this    is    unfair   to   needy   single  persons 

(particularly   women)    and   childless    couples    who    are  eligible 

for   title    II— D    jobs   but   would   not   be   eligible    under   the  new 
title    II— E?      Would   you  be   willing   to  work   withi   us   on  this 
issue,    which    is    a    fundamental   matter   of   ecjuity   among  groups 
of   disadvantaged   citizens,    to    insure    that    single  persons 
and    childless    couples   would   not   be    unduly    impaired    in  getting 
CETA   services,     and    if    so,  how? 

Title    II— D   of    CETA   requires   that   each   participant  be 
subjected    to   training    along  with  their   work    in   public  service 
employment.       Prime    sponsors    tell   us   that   they   are    finding  it 
very   difficult    to   make    arrangements   with   training  agencies 
to   dovetail    their    schedules   with  work    schedules,    and   as  a 
result,    a   significant    share   of   their    funds    is    not   being  spent. 
Is    it   your   intent    to    require   that   each   participant    in  the 
new  work— and— training   program  be   given    trainl    g   as   part  of 
the   program,    or   would   you   prefer   tbat    training   be   given  if 
indicated   by   an    individual   employabi li ty   assessment?  Should 
the   rule   be   uniform   for  both   title    II-D  and   title    II-E?  How 
would   you   view   an    amendment   to    include    such   other  services 
as   counselling    and   job   search   among   tbe   activities    that  may 
be    funded  with    the    II— D   training  set^aside? 

The   average   wage    index  under  CETA  has   been   causing  wide- 
spread problems.       Prime   sponsors   have    found   tbat    the    index  is 
so   low   in  many    areas    that   it   results    in  undercutting  existing 
v/age   structures,    dividing  of   jobs,    and   simplification   of  work 
to    the   point    that    it    isn*t   very   constructive*       How   should  the 
average   wage    index   be    changed   to  make    these   work— and— training 
opportunities   more   beneficial?      How  would   you   relate  this 
issue   to   the  welfare    jobs   bill,    particularly   in    terms   of  a 
policy   objective   of   makijig   a  CETA   job  more   profitable  than 
cash   assistance    and   non^ subs idi zed   work   more   profitable  than 
a   CETA  job? 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SCCRCTARV 
WASH»  NCTON 


APR  2  3  !{?no 


Honorable  Gay lord  Nelson 
Chairman,    Subcommittee  on 

Employment,    Poverty  and 

Migratory  Labor 
United   States  Senate 
Washington,    D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman; 


I   am  forwarding   our   responses    to   the  questions 
submitted  wxth  your   letter  of  April  10^ 
Jhe°?;e^ii2oHt^^^^^^  helpful    in   moving  aS^ad 

^nd  ZitiitT^L^^^Z^^'^^^^^  ^--^h  employment 


and  welfare  reform. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  continue  to  cooperate  with 
?SL.itteS?  """^   i-Po.rtant   activities  gr^SSr""^'' 

Sincerely, 


Secretary  of  Labor- 
Enclosure 


O  kJ  'J 
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What    is   your    judgement   ah»out      the    adequacy   of    local    area   data  on 
unemployed   youth,    youth    in   poverty,    and   numt>ors   of    school  drop- 
outs  which  would    be   used    to   provide   a   detailed    statement    in  this 
r egaxd . 

Loca  1   area  data  on  unemployed   youth,    low   income   youth,    and  high 
school  dropouts  are   adequate   for   some   purposes  but   not    for   others  . 
In  general^    the    local   area   data   on   youth  with  problems   are  not 
reliable   enough    to   use    in   allocating    Fedc*-.-al    dollars.      However,  by 
combining    youth  data   at    the    State    level    over    a   3   year   period  with 
local    area   data    on      overall    unemployment    -*nd   poverty,    it   is  possible 
to  obtain    proxies    for   the   number   of   youth  with  problems   by  local 
areas.      The   formula    for    the   Equal    Chance    Supplement  component   of  the 
Pre  s id en t '  s   youth   in  i  t ia ti ve   utilizes   a   combination  of    s  tate   you  t h— 
based  data   with   local   overall   data.      On   a    3   year  average   basis,  the 
unemployment  rates  of  16—24    year— olds   are   reliable   at   the   state  level 
within  an    acceptable   range.       Tn  most   cases,    at   a  measured  youth 
unemployment   rate  of    12   percent,    one   can    have    a    68  percent  confidence 
that   the    true  unemployment   rate   falls   between    11    and   13  percent, 
VJhi le    loca  1   area   data   cannot    yield   rel  iable   numbers   for    speci  f  ic  ' 
cities  and    towns*    national    data    sources,    such  as   the  Current  Popula- 
tion  Survey,    can   show  trends  by   type   of    area.      For  example,    in  a 
recent  paper,    Fank   Levy   of   the   Urban    Institute   used  CPS  data    to  high- 
light   the    fact   that   central   c i t ies  of   the   largest    35   SMS A ' s   con tained 
16   percent    of    all    teenage   unemployment,    but    38   percent  of    black  teen- 
age unemployment* 


To  go  beyond  these  inferences  and  oxamirie  differences  across  rrpecific 
local    sites   will    require    data    from    the    forthcoming    1980  Census. 
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The   special   purpose  grants  designated    for  activities  and  proiects 
"*tional   concern  would   require   a  match  of   funds   from   the  prime 
sponsor        The  prime   sponsor  may  use  Title    tt   CETA    funds    for  the 


participants' 

A.      The  more  generally  expressed  concern  has  been   that  the 


youth  .  nder  those  titles There  is  ;hus-no"reason  to^^xpe^t^^ha t 
prime         -nsors   would  reduce    services    to  adults   under  Title  ii. 


Benchmarks   in   a    ladder   of   competencies    and   achievement  records 
are    required    for  measuring    both    the   progress   and    =)-ills  acauired 
^  "^^^    •^^^    benchS.rks    be   developed?  What 

would  be  the  role  of  local  employers,  unions,  and  educators  in 
deve: oping    the    benchmarking    systems?  eaucators,  in 

^enchjTiarks  will    be   developed    locally  by   Prime   Sponsors  with 
recommendataons    from  broad-based  group4   and   wilx  r-over 
achievement:,    in   four  kinds  of    career   development   areas-  Pre- 
employment    skills,    work  maturity,    occupational  compl?eAcies 
?  orimf^«   educational    skills.      The    legislation   requires  thit 
from    the    vS,'^fh''r^°^*'''^"    recommendations   on    benchmark  standards 
CoCncfl3  OPP'^'^t^^^^ty,    Planning  and   Private  Industry 

councils   as   well   as   educational   agencies,    business,  labor 
community- based    and   other  community  orga A iza tionsf 
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Under   the   education    component    (TitlG    II)    of    the    Y3uth  Act,  individual 
schools   arc   deterTnined   eligible   rather    than    the    individual  participants 
of    the   program-      Under    the    employment   part   of   the   bill    <Tinle    I),  90 
percent   of    the   youths  would   have    to  meet    the  regular   CETA  eligibility 
criteria   and    be   economically  disadvantaged,    except    that    the   bill  in- 
clu'ies  a   provision    to    suspend   regular  CETA   eligibility   for  those 
youths   •'attending    target    schools   under    the    basic   skills  program  under 
the   Youth   Education    and   Training   Act",      To   what,    extent    will    this  pro- 
vision  undermine    the    focus    of    the    tixisting    CETA    programs    on  economi- 
cally disadvantaged    youth,    particularly  minority  members   of  this 
group? 

The  mul  ti-s  t  r».ge   process   to  be  used    in   selecting   par  t  ic  i*^a  t  ing  schools 
is   such   that    it    is   expected   that-    schools   taking    part    ir.    the  program 
will    have    heavy   concen  tr a  t  ions  of   economica 1 ly   di  sadva  n tag  ed    students . 
In    the   first    stage   of    the   process      3,000  of    the   poorest  urban  and 
rural    school  districts    will    be  designated   as   eligible    to   receive  funds. 
In   the   next    stag  e    each   eligi  ble   d  i  s  f  ic t  wi 11    rank   ord  er    its    schoo Is 
on    the   basis    of    the    number   of   each   sciiool's    students  who  meet  an 
objective  measure   of   poverty  chosen    locally*      Grants  will    be  made  from 
among    such   schools.       Such  a    selection  process   is   likely    to  reinforce 
rather    than    undermine    the    focus   on   economically   disadvantaged  youth. 


Pt;Cont   ci^tia    rrc:>m    thie    Department   of    t^abor    on   participants  in 
the    Yout-h    E:n»ployment    and    Training    Program    indicate    that  65 
percent   arc    high    school    students    and   only    21,6   percent  are 
ou t -o f - sc hoo 1    without    a    high    school    diploma    or  equivalent. 
The    new   youth    bill    seems    to    have    a    continuing  in-school 
flavor,    because    of    its    extensive    link^  with    local  schools 
and    because    of    the    billion-dollar    education   component .  Has 
the   emphasis   on   ou  t -o  f- school    youth   been    dilut'jd    in  YETP 
^3nd    vjou^'ci  the    new  program    encourage    further  d-j.ution7 

On    the   one    hand    the    nevj   initiative  does    indeed   put  considerable 
focus  on    school  — re  la^-j^d    procjrams-      This    is  !>ecause    the  Vice 
President's   Task    Force   concluded    that    lack  of    basir    skills  adds 
enormously    to   the   youth   une.Tip  loyment   problems.      On   the.  other 
sido,    service    to   om t -o f - school    youch    is   a    feature   of    the  incen- 
tive   section   of    the   proposal-       It    is    the    intent   of    the  proposal 
to   provide   within    budgetary    possibilities   a  mix    of    service  appro- 
priate   to    the    various    needs  of    the    target   youth  group. 


A. 
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h*.^^^oii^..''^^f°"^"i'^  figure    should  move   higher  with 

to  YETP      thow^^f^f   ?  mix    of    services   somewhat  oomparabL 
f^i^«I»'    ^^'^'^-^    *^^at    for    the   last   quarter  of  1979  wages  and 
fringes  made   up   approximately   51%   of   expenditures        For  I^h^^ 
same  quarter,    wages  and    benefits   came   to  78*   of    tAe  expendi- 
Pr^jlctrc^C§lP°y^^  community  Conservation   and    r^^^ove^S^^t ^ 


O.      The   President   is  preparing  budget   cuts   for   fiscal  1981 

in    favor  of  balAncLg   the  bullet        Under°i?^   ''if  ^"^-"i-^S 

tne   worJc  anc3   Training   Opportuni tiies  Program. 
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The   WorK    <anu  Training   Opportunities   Act   provides  for 
disqunl  if  iciition   of   u   p^i  ir  t:.  i  c:  i  p.in  t  when   a    "toona  fide" 
job  offer   is    refused  without   ^ood  cause.      I   am  concerned, 
however,    ab«_,*'t    thr-»  possibility   of   administrative  coercion 
particuicir ly  oi  '-Jonen  witH   children  who  might  be  unduly 
pressed    to    t:akc  a    lowly    job   under   threat  of  losing  their 
public   aGsiiitiance  payments. 

The  Work   and  Training  Opportunities   Act   provides    for  the 
dlsqoalif  lea  t-ion   of  a   participant  ,  when    a    "bona    fide"  job 
offer   is    refused  without  good   cause-      However,    this  is 
not   different    from  the    current    law   in  which  a  welfare 
x'ecipient   is   disqualified    from   cash   bene£I.ts  when  the 
ilcsignated  wnrk    incentive   agent   has    determined   that  a 
"hor*a    fidr?"    job   offer    is   refused  without  good  cause. 

All   women  who   are  single  p.=irent5  will    receive  a  reduced 
AFDC  benefit  when    they   are    in   either   a   private  sector 
or   PSK    job  which   pays    less    than    $8 , 50  0 .      In  Wisconsin 
s  i  nglo   pa  rents   will    r eceiv  e   a    reduced   AFDC   benef i  t  until 
thoi  r    i  n<-(imp^   *^xr:*-»*--rls»    $  1  1  ^  OOO  .       A    single   parent  in 
Wisconsin    rec^eiving   the   minimum  wage  will    have   a  total 
income  of   $10^100    from  earnings,    AFDC,    Food   Stamps  and 
the   Karned   Income   Tax  Credit.      Women  with   child  care 
expenses   will    have  an   even   highr^r  income- 
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Do  you    think    a    job    that   is   only   4    woeks    in   duration  is 
you"^Kfiv"::.°^  porioa  bo   longer?      ,^°t  would 

emp] 
foi 

The   local  work    incentive   agent  which  will    be   part  of  the 

i«   a^"b^na  allo-od    to   detlr^inl  what 

IS   a     bona    fide'    ]ob.       Individuals   are    allowed   to  er,t-«^ 
^"'^   Training  Opportunities   Prog™  when  thev 

hSS   lA^^  2^^  ^'^^   ^^^'^  a    job  no  matter 

how  long   Its   duration  meet   the  eligibility  criteri^ 

i^"ediat2fv"  -^-ining^port^nf  tier  Pro  .ram'' 

ira^^ec-iately .      Those  who  have   completed    job   search  within 
s^co^^-  n>°"ths  will   not  be  required   to   complete  a 

como?^^  P^"°^-      Others   who   have  partially 

^^^Si^""^  search  will   be   given   credit   for  weeks 

ioKf^l    ■    ."^Ji"^    individuals  who   take   a   private  leltor 
□  Ob  wtll   not  be   penalized   if  their  private  sectn^ 
ends,    regardless    if   they   have  been   in   It  lor  one  wIIk 
or  one   yeai: ..  one  weeK 

almini strati v^'^jf  procedure   is  better    than  designing 
iobs  o?^h^iI^%      ^"""^^   which  attempt    to   screen  out 
Dobs  of    short   duration.      Many   jobs   which  are  exoected 
a°ferweeks  -^-^^^^i.^e .  unexpectedly  enS  af^l^'^just 

^hort  Other   jobs  which  are   e=cpected   to   last  a 

to^Th^i   ?  continue    for  a  much   longer  period  or  lead 
other^^   1°"^  Taking  account   the   tenure  of 

SrobL^^^i°^^^^   ""^^  ^«   similarly  misleading?  ThesI 


progra,.   in  which   participants"  a^eabtl   flretS^n  tH 
without    "^ZtZ^^^^    •^'^^^    ^'^^^  no?''i|ft\"sui^ab?e  ^ob 

able    to   ea^n    ^^"f^  %°  ^hat   participants   will  be 

ne^I  ^?   thrjob"m«?k^t^""°""   -ogardless   of    the  unsteadi- 
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Q-      The  bill    implies    that  disqualification   occurs  when  a 

participant  turns  down  the  first  job  offer-  Wbat  would 
be  the  implications  of  providxng  for  two  or  three  turn- 
downs  before  disqualification"? 


A-      Disqualification  occurs  when   a   participant    turns  down 
the  first   suitable   job  offer   as   currently  determined 
by  the  work    incentive  program-       If  we  allowed  participants 
to  turn   down   one  or    two   sul tabl e    j obs  without   disqual if ica- 
tion,    the   demand    for   subsidized   activities   and    thus  the 
cost  of   the   prog^ram  could   increase  substantially* 


Q-      The  bill   allows  a   participant    to  turn  down,  a   job  when 

"the  conditions  of  worK  or    training  are  unreasonable-  -  - 
because  of   the  hours   of  work,    geographical  location* 
health  or  safety  conditions,    or   similar  factors."  The 
emphasis   here   is   on   the  conditions  ^9^^'      Would  it 

be   appropriate    to  also   protect   the  participant  when  his 
or  her  personal  characteristics ,    such  as  personal  health, 
physical   capability,    and   level  of   skill   and  experience, 
make  the  job  unreasonable? 


A,      The  bill   allows  a  participant   to   turn  down   a   job  when 
"the  conditions   of  work   or   training   are  unreasonable 
for  such    individual   because  of    the   hours  of  work, 
geographic    location,    health  or    safety   conditions  or 
similar    factors;"      This   includes   conditions    of  work 
or  training  which   are   unsuitable   due    to  characteristics 
of   the  person   such  as   personal   health  and  pbysical 
capabi li ty . 
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Senator  Nelson.  Next  we  will  have  a  nanel  of  witnesses.  Dr.  Eli 
^mzberg,  chairman.  National  Ck>mmis5ion  for  Employment  Policy- 
faar  Levitan  director  of  the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies' 
the  George  AVashington  University;  and  Mr.  Willard  Wirtz,  chair- 
man. National  Manpower  Institute. 

Now,  if  you  gentlemen  would  identify  yourselves  for  the  reporter, 
so  the  record  will  be  accurate  when  you  speak. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELI  GINZBERG,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY,  AND  DIRECTOR.  CON- 
SERVATION OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY- 
SAR  LEVITAN,  DIRECTOR.  CENTER  FOR  SOCIAL  POLICY 
STUDIES,  THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY-  AND  WIL- 
LARD WIRTZ,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  MANPOWER  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Wirtz.  Willard  Wirtz,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Manpower  Institute  in  Washington. 

Dr  GiNZBERG.  Eli  Ginzberg,  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  Erriployment  Policy,  and  diret^tor.  Conservation  of  Human 
Resources,  Columbia  University. 

Mr  Levitan-  Sar  Levitan,  George  Washington  University.  I  am 
director  for  the  Center  for  Social  Policy  Studies. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you. 

Do  each  of  you   have  a  prepared  statement?   All   right.  Your 
statements  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record 
All  right,  who  will  start? 

Dr  Ginzberg  Well,  I  always  take  orders  from  Bill  Wirtz.  He 
said  I  start,  so  I  11  start. 

I  will  remind  you.  Senator  Nelson,  that  Senator  Williams,  you 
and  I,  were  at  Camp  David  together  and  there  was  that  discussion 
up  on  the  mountain  last  summer  about  how  to  take  a  position  with 
T-espect  to  youth  unemployment  within  what  was  then  an  inflation- 
arily  dangerous  situation.  I  pressed  the  belief  very  strongly  on  the 
President  at  that  time  that  inflation  should  not  be  the  excuse  for 
torgetting  about  the  youth  problems.  Of  course,  I  thought  the  youth 
problem  was  going  to  be,  if  we  didn't  attend  to  it  now,  an  increas- 
ingly and  cumulatively  dangerous  problem  that  would  really  gnaw 
^^j-r-®  vitals  of  our  society.  I  asked  him  to  please  find  a  little 
additional  money  for  youth,  no  matter  what  he  did  and  how  cau- 
tiously he  proceeded  on  the  rest  of  the  budget. 

I  still  believe  that  is  a  correct  position.  I  listened  very  attentively 
this  morning,  and  if  I  had  to  choose,  I  would  surely  hope  that 
tsenator  Javits  approach,  which  is  to  cut  across  the  board  a  certain 
amount  ot  rnoney  from  all  programs,  which  would  first  include  the 
new  youth  initiative  in,  and  then  maybe  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  for  all  projects,  rather  than  leaving  the  new  youth  initiative 
out,  would  be  a  preferred  way  to  go. 

Senator  Jayits,  I  just  said  I  voted  with  you  in  terms  of  the 
desirability  of  not  leaving  the  new  youth  initiative  out,  but  if 
everybody  got  cut  a  little  bit  that  would  be  best. 

I  do  believe  that  it  is  very  important  to  try  to  link  this  education 
and   employability   problem   and  job   securing   for  disadvantaged 

closely  together.  We  have  some  opportunity  now 
with  the  PICS  finally  getting  operational,  and  I  would  say  that  the 
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Federal  dollars,  to  the  extent  that  they  could  stimulate  and  encour- 
age local  coordination,  are  absolutely  critical. 

I  have  been  out  to  the  field  three  times  tiiis  year  in  the  last  few 
months,  once  on  the  west  coast,  once  at  Tuscon,  and  once  in  Puerto 
Rico.  I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  dollars  have  been 
very  adversely  affected  up  till  now  because  of  the  slippage  among 
these  three  parties — employers,  education,  and  the  primes*  So  that 
anyi;hing  you  can  do  to  use  old  and  new  dollars,  which  would 
encourage  a  more  effective  cooperation  at  the  local  level,  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

Third,  I  would  say  that  when  the  National  Commission  presented 
its  outline  of  the  report  to  the  President  on  November  1,  and 
Secretary  Marshall  was  there  with  the  President,  we  stressed  very 
strongly  that  it  was  better  to  give  more  services  to  a  relatively 
smaller  number  of  people  than  to  keep  spreading  the  Federal  dol- 
lars among  so  many  that  it  would  not  effectively  change  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  participating.  So  that  we  have  been  im- 
pressed— we  spent  IVz  years  in  the  Commission  looking,  nt  the  Job 
Corps  and  all  the  other  progxams.  We  have  been  impressed  with 
the  Job  Corps.  I  would  like  to  stress  another  group  that  really  has 
not  been  paid  attention  to  enough,  although  Secretary  Marshall 
mention eci  them  this  morning,  and  that  is  the  young  teenage 
mother  who  falls  out  of  school  and  who  goes  on  to  welfare.  Unless 
one  do€^  something  early  to  make  it  possible  for  a  young  woman  to 
go  back  and  get  her  educational  credentials  and  give  her  some  help 
into  the  labor  market,  you  buy  40  years,  I  think,  of  cost  to  the 
Federal  Covernment,  So  I  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  trying  to 
prevent  these  young  girls,  young  women,  from  just  being  pushed 
out  of  society  because  they  happen  to  have  an  out-of-wedlock  child. 

It  looks  to  me  that  the  option  that  the  Congress  faces  in  a  very 
difficult  inflationary  period  is  simply  to  ask  the  question:  Where 
wil^  we  be  if  we  don't  do  something  special  for  youth?"  I  would  say 
I  tnmk  we  would  be  worse  off. 

The  leist  discussion  that  was  had  about  investment  in  youth  I 
think  is  a  correct  approach,  and  nobody  will  convince  me  that  the 
dollars  that  are  being  spent,  the  few  additional  dollars  that  the 
President  is  asking  for,  which  come  to  $100  million  of  outlay  in 
1981,  will  have  any  significant  effect  upK>n  our  inflation.  I  think  it's 
very  important  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  to  get  this  new  legisla- 
tion on  to  the  books,  and  it  won't  have  any  effect  in  terms  of 
outlays  until  1982,  and  I  would  say  at  that  time  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  absorb  it. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Ginzberg  follows:] 
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Mr.   Ctialxm^in  and  Members  of  the  Subcoramxttee : 

I  welcome  the  opportiani ty   to   testify   before  this 
aistinguish<::d  subcommittee  both  in  my  governmental 
and  university   roles.      I   am  attaching  to  my  state- 
ment the   22   recommendations  of   the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  ComituLssion  for  Employment 
Policy  on  Expanding  Employment  Opportunities  for 
Difcs advantaged  Youth  *      The   Commission  devoted  18  months 
-to  a  thorough  exploration  of  this   complex  issue. 

I   2un  singling  out  below  my  personal   assessment  of  the 
most  important   findings   and  recommendations  from 
this  extended  study,    as  well  as   from  my   40- year 
research  into  human  resource  development  and  utili- 
zation issues r    much  of  which  has  been  concerned  with 
youth-      The  May  issue  of  Scientific  American  is 
publishing  an  article  of  mine  on  youth   and  unemploy- 
ment . 

1)    Youth   unemployment  is   not  a   serious  problem 
for  the  majority  of  young  p-.ople.      Most  white 
youth  have   little  or  no  difficulty  in  making 
the   transition  from  school  to  work. 
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2)  The  nub  of   the  youth  unemployment  problem 
relates   to  disadvantaged  yoath  — those  who 
drop  out  cf  school  or  who  graduate  without 
literacy   and  numeraoy.      A  disproportionate 
nvunber  of  such  youth   are  members  of  minority 
groups  - 

3)  In  my  view   the  high   school   is   disf unc-tional 
for  many   non-bookish  youth.      They   need  the 
opportunity   to  be  exposed  to    che  world  of 
work  surely  by  age   16,   preferably  before. 
Such  opportunities   require  the  cooperation 
of  local  business   and  labor.      The  PiCs  offer 
some  hope.      So  do   the  youth  proposals   of  the 
Administration,    whicv    i   strongly  support, 
which  will   encourage   improved  linkages  among 
the  schools,    employers,    and  CETA. 

4)    Among   the  most  disadvantaged  youth   are  women 
who  because  of  pregnancy  and  birth  of  a  child 
are   forced   to   leave  school  before  acquiring 
their  diploma.      Unless   they  are  assisted  to 
complete   their  education  and  helped  to  get 
jobsr  they  are   likely   to  be  indefinitely  on 
welfare . 

5>    The  Federal  Government,   especially  if  it 

follows   the   recommendations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration,  will   appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  make  a  difference   and  help  disadvantaged 
youth  make  the   transition  into  a  regular  job 
but  only  if  local   leadership  — business, 
labor,    and  education  play  an  active  role.  The 
Federal  Government  can  make  money  available; 
only  local  efforts   can  help  the  disadvantaged 
with  real  jobs. 
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6)  With  many  youngsters   truant  at  age   12  oir  13 
the  urban  schools  must  provide  appropriate 
alternative  remedial  educational  opportunities . 
In  the  U.S.   economy  of   today  and  tomorrow , 
with   3   out  of   4   jobs   in  services^    young  people 
without  literacy  and  numeracy   are  doomed  to  a 
shrinJcing  number  of    jobs  with   low  pay  and 
unsteady  employment* 

7)  The  Administration's   proposals   stress  account— 
2Jt>ility,   both   for  those  who  spend  federal  funds 
( the  primes )    and  the  youth  who   receive  them. 
This   is   critical.      The  Federal  Government  must 

see  that  the  new  money  it  makes   available  as 

well   as    the  old  money   going  to  youth  — has  a 
real  payoff. 
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EXPANDING  EKPLOVMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
yOR  DXSAZSVANTAGEO  YOUTH 


Recodtnieztdal^lons  of  -blue  Bat:.lozial  Ooani.ssi.on 
fox  BBploymenb  Policy  ^o  1»«  ijacluded 
in  Uitt  Coiiani.ss ion's  Fifth  Annual  Report 
to  th«  Pares idant  snd  the  Congregs 
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I -       EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
Goals 

Given  high  and  rlalng  ra^es  of  unexnploywent #  especially 
among  minority  youths   and  the  curaulat;ive  deficitiB  which  are 
o£t:en  produced  by  growing  up  in  a  low*- income  or  minority  family 
and  coRmianity^   the  Commiasion  reconmends  that  the  nation 
make  a  new  commitment  to  improving  the  employment  prospects 
of  disadvantaged  youth*     More  specifically: 

^     The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
Identify  tne  emp3oyability  and  employ- 
ment prohl«ns  of  disadvantaged  youth 
as  a  domestic  Issue  of  critical 
Importance  to  the  future  well-being 
and   security  of  the  nation  and  pledge 
that  the  federal  government  and  the 
nation  will  devote  the  resources  and 
efforts  necessary  to  Its  amelioration  * 

*     While  the  federal  government  should  take 

the  lead  roXe,   state  and  local  governments, 
business*    labor ^   education,   and  conxnunity 
based  organizations  must  undertake  substantial 
responsibility  for  isiprovlng  the  employment 
prospects  of  disadvantaged  youth -  The 
local  leaders  of  all  of  these  organizations 
ahoiild  make  a  new  cocnmltment  to  work 
together  on  ameliorating  the  problem,  and 
local  employers  should  be  fully  Involved 
In  helping  ^o  plan  and  Inclement  these 
efforts. 
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Federal  resources  should  be  t;argei:ed  on 
youth  most  in  need.      While  there  i»  no 
simple  way  to  identify  this  group, 
those  youth  most  at  risk  come  from  low- 
income  families 0    are  members  of  a 
minority  group,   or  live  in  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  low— income 
f  flonil^Lss. 

The  major  objective  of  federal  education, 
training ,   and  employment  programs  for 
youth  should  be  t^o  improve  the  long- 
term  employability  of  these  youth; 
that  is,   their  basic  education,  work 
habits r   ability  ^o  absorb  new  skills 
on  the  job,   and  other  competencies 
which  will  permit  successful  integration 
into  the  regular  work  force. 


glemento  of  A  Youth  Polioy 

The  Commission  believes  ^hat  any  new  set  of  policies 
should  be  based  on  the  following  ttet  of  principles : 

*     Youth  unes^loyment  should  be  viewed 

principally  as  a  structural  problem  and 
long— term  solutions  sought •     nevertheless  , 
there  Lm  no  <ziiestion  titat  sustained  high 
levels  of  esBployment  are  an  important 
precondition  for  substantially  Improving 
^e  labor  market  prospects  of  disadvantaged 
youth* 
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Remedying  the  educatiional  aefic±encies 
of  disadvantaged  youth  must  t>e  high  on 
the  nation's  agenda.     Hithout  Jbasic 
litier-acy  skills,   youth  are  unal>le  to 
take  advantage  of  furtheir  education  or 
training  and  will  t>e  permanently  consigned 

the  l>ottont  of  the  economic  anci  social 
ladder. 

Our  nation  should  renew  its  commitment  to 
eliminate  racial  discx«ijnination  and  cultural 
stereotyping  in  the  lalMr  market.  Xn 
paac-ticular ^    all  of  our  institutions  must 
be  involved  in  creating  a  new  environment 
of  tx^ust  and  confidence  between  those  who 
come  from  different  backgrounds  so 
tibttt  access  to  good  jobs  and  txeat— 
Bient  on  the  job  are  based  on  performance 
alone . 

Youtii  themselves  must  be  more  fully  involved 

in  improving  their  own  employ  ability  and 

must  stake  greater  effox^s  to  sieet  the  perforance 

standards  set  by  otir  educational  And  employing 

In^ti-fcutlons,     To  encouxage  disadvantaged  youth 

to  do  so,   these  parforxsance  standards  must  be 

clearly  axtlculeted  end  greater  rewaxds  for 

success  in  meeting  them  provided  at  each 

stage  of  the  employabiXlty  development  process. 

SBiployment  end  training  programs  should  be 
carefully  tergeted  to  provJ.de  second  chance 
opportunities  to  tbose  youths  who  for  reasons  ^ 
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failly  background,  poor  «ehool±ng,  or 
race,   are  likely  to  be  permanently 
bandicapped  An  the  labor  market.     '  heae 
programs  abould  be  restructured,  where 
neceasary,   mo  as  to  have  a  cumulative 
Impact  on  the  long-term  en^loyabillty 
of  participants . 

There  must  be  a  new  emphasis  on  moving 
those  disadvantaged  you-h  who  are  ready 
Into  unsubsidired  private  and  public 
doctor  jobs.     While  sheltered  experiences 
»ay  be  appropriate  at  various  stages  in 
their  developtnent,   the  ultimate  goal 
should  be  to  create  opportunities  for 
them  An  the  regular  labor  market.  The 
federal  government  should  consider  using 
a  variety  of  expenditure,   tax,  and 
regulatory  powers  to  achieve  this 
objective. 


B'S>^c±t±c  RecoiatDendations 

The  specific  recoemendatlons  which  the  Oo»ai,.ion 
belierves  would  implement  these  prlncAples  follows 


To  provide  adequate  job  opportunitias . 

<1)     In  the  evmt  that  the  unemployment  rate 

rises  substantially,  tbat  As  to  7  percent 
or  hAgher«  and  sbore  partAcularly  Af  At 

*t  such  a  hAgh  level  for  a  sustaAned 
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pexiod,   CongruB  should  expand  funding 
for  priority  nat;±onal  goal^  such  as 
energy  conBervat:i.on«      Xn  so  doing  1^ 
should  stlpulalie  ^ha^  prlvat^e  firms 
which  oh^aln  con^rac^s  ^o'  f  urtiher 
^bhese  goals  snus^  hire  a  percentiage 
of  dlsadvanliaged  yout.h  and  adul-bs 
who  are  deslgnat^ed  by  tiie  J'ob  service 
or  by  CETTA  prlxce  mpaii^ajru  as  being 
ready  -to  work.  . 


Yo  Improve  basic  educational  competencies ; 


(2)      The  President  and  'the  Congress  should 
support  new  funding  for  compensatory 
education  In  the  secondary  schools • 
These  funds  should  be  used  to  Improve 
the  basic  skills  of  young  people  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  -through  well— 
funded  0   Intensive  programs  Involving 
special  tutorial  efforts ,   extra  aft.er- 
school  sessions ,  alternative  schooling 
opportunities,   coxqpensatory  education 
linked  to  occupational  training,  and 
In— service  training  for  teachers  • 

The  effectiveness  of  Tlt^e  X  of  the 
Blementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
In  ^he  elementary  schools  must  not  be 
:teopardlated  by  a  reduction  In  funding 

at  this  level.     Vfhat  Is  needed  is  a 

» 

coQparable  program  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  levels   (a)   to  sustain 
the  positive  effects  achieved  at  the 
elementary  level  and    (b)   to  provide  a 
second  chaAce  for  'those  not  ade<iuately 
served  at  t.he  elementary  level. 
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C3)     To  encourage  «  partnership  with  other 
local  institutions,   a  portion  of  the 
n«w  compenfcatory  education  funds 
recommended  in    ;2)    should  be  set- 
aside  for  allocation  on  the  basis  of 
close  consultation  between  the  schools 
and  CETA.     This  would  be  comparable  to 
the  22  percent  set-aside  under  the 
Youth  Bmploymcuit  and  Training  Program 
which  should  continue  to  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  such  consultation. 
The     iw  set-aside  would  encourage 
additional  Joint  efforts  on  behalf 
of  CETA-eligible  youth  and  might  load 
to  the  development  of  more  alternative 
schooling  opportvmities . 

(4 J      The  Secretaxv  of  Education  should  be 
provided  with  special  funding  to 
collect,   integrate  and  disseminate 
information  about  exemplary  programs, 
such  as  the  adopt-a-school  programs 
in  OaXland,  Baltimore,  «nd  Dallas. 
Mhile  schools  amst  retain  fleacibillty 
to  deal  with  local  conditions,  what 
has  been  learned  about  affective  wa-jf* 
of  activating  and  assisting  disadvantaged 
youth  to  aecjuire  the  basic  sJcills  should 
tm  Bobilised  to  promote  wider  sharing  and 
adoption  of  the  successful  Models. 

To  broaden  opportunities  for  minority  and  female  youth 

(fi     The  KBOC  should  encourage  conoanies 

«rith  overall  low  minority  and/or  female 
a-fei-lixation  to  laqprcve  their  utilisation 
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by  hix-ing  joi>— ready  youth  ±^om  inner— 
ci'ty  schoola  or  tliose  trai.SM<3  t^hrou^l) 
CETA  pro^reuns  • 

(6)  Sducat±on,   voca'tional  education,   and  CETA 
programs  eliould  t>e  implemented  in  ways 
that  will  broaden  the  occupational 
opportunities  of  young  women  from 
disadvantaged  hacXgroiinds  • 

(7)  Teenage  mothers  should  Iw  treated  as  a 
high  priori^  group  in  both  WIN  and 
CBTA  and  their  child  care  and  income 
needs  should  be  fully  metr  with  no 
diminution  of  support  under  AFDC 
when  they  participate  in  an  education 
or  training  program. 


To  linlc  performance  to  rewards « 

(8)  Schools  ^rkd  prjLme  sponsors  should  be 
encouraged  or  re<2uired  to  establish 
local  performance  standards  and 
disadvantaged  youth  who  achieve  the 
standards  should  be  rewarded  with 
entrance  into  a  more  generously  stipended 
program  or  with  a  iob  opportunity.  Those 
who  f a/.l  to  meet  the  standards  should  be 
giv&n  second  chance  opportianities,  ^rtien— 
ever  possible* 

(9)  Prime  sponsors  should  encourage  the  Private 
Industry  Councils  to  obtain  specifications 
from  evployers  about  the  criteria  they  use 
in  hiring  young  people^   and,   to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  #  sscure  covaitments  from  them 
that  yoong  people  «rtio  meet  their  req[uirements 
wiil  have  a  job  opening  when  they  Xeave  school, 
or  a  training  program* 
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To  laaprove  cmployineni:  Md  t:ra±nlnq  prr^c^yr^yn^ . 

(10)  The  Adminiatxatlon  ahould  z-equest:, 

*xid  Congre»B  should  enact;,   a  conaolida^ed 
you^h  ^Itile  undejT  the  Compzrehenslve  Employ- 
ment: and  Tz-alnlng  Act,   the  principal 
goal  of  which  should  be  to  impz-ove  the 
employabllity  of  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  ages  16  through  21. 

(11)  The  JDepaxtment  of  lAhoz:  should  encourage 
CarrA  prime  sponsors  to  invest  substantial 
funds  in  reraedial  programs  for  the  most 
disadvantaged,   even  if  this  increases 
costs  per  individual  and  results  in 

*  emaller  number  being  served. 

(12)  The  Job  Corps  should  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  program,   and  once  current  enrollment 
limits  are  reached,   the  program  should  be 
further  expanded. 

(13)  The  Congress  should  designate  the  eligible 
population  under  the  new  consolidated 
youth  title  as  all  youth  from  families 

in  which  inccme  was  at  or  below  70  percent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Z.abor  Statistics  lower 
living  standard. 

(14)  Prime  sponsors  should  be  permitted  to 

up  to  20  percent  of  their  funds 
«^*ar  th^  youth  title  to  assist  youth 
who  do  not  meet  the  income  re<2uirement 
but  nevertheless  face  substantial 
barriers  to  employment* 
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(15)  The  BAiJori^y  o£  ^he  £undB  tor  t:be 
con«ol±iiat;ed  you^  tJ.^Xe  should  l>e 
dl8^±l>ut:ed  by  iTormula  t:o  local  prime 
aponsoors.     Bo%reve2r,   a  aizaahle  portion 
should  be  aet:  aalde  taic  aupplemen^al 
^ran^a  ^o  ar-eaa  wi'th  h±9h  coxicent:xa^±on8 
o£  lo%r— Income  gami  Ilea  and  ano'thex  port:lori 
rvhould  be  xeaerved  "to  tlie  Secret:ary  of 
Z«abor  ^o  xewaxd  auper±ox  perf^ormance  or 

^o  fund  innovatilve  programs^  par^loularly 
^hoae  of  an  ±n^erdepartinent:al  nature. 

(16)  Congreaa  should  provide  for  forward  funding, 
a  five—year  autLhorlzatiion  and  additional 
eimphaala  on  at.af>!  developdcnt;  tinder  'bhe 
new  youUi  'ti-tle. 


To  move  dlaadvan^qed  vou-th  lnt:o  regular  -jobss 

(17)  Short— ^rm,   subaidized  work  experiences  in 
the  private  sector  should  be  permitted  under 
CBTA  with  safeguards  to  insxure  that 
en^loyers  do  not  aiisuse  the  program  and 
that  the  youth  are  provided  with  a 
carefully  structured  and  supervised 
learning  experience  or  training  opportunity. 

(18)  The  Pr saident,  with  advice  from  the  ffi(!:e 
of  Pexsonnel  M&nagement*  should  consider 
SMXing  youth  r  have  successfully  completed 

a  CBTA  program  involving  experience  in  a  federal 
agency r  Eligible  for  conversion  iM  entry  level 
positions  in  the  career  service  on  s  noncom- 
petitive basis. 
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<19)      The  Pzreoident:  ohould  dijrec^  the 

Secx^etary  of  Defense  -to  review  the 
experience  of  Project.  X00,000  during 
^«  lete  1960e  which  was  successful  In 
recruiting  and  providing  special  training 
'c>r  246,000  young  men  who  did  not  meet 
the  regular  q[UBllf  Ications . 

(20)      When  the  various  pieces  of  legislation 
that  authorise  grants-in-aid  are  helng 
considered  for  adoption  or  renewal,  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  should 
consider  writing  in  provisions  that 
would  encourage  or  rec[uire  that  the 
grant  recipients  employ  a  specified 
percentage  of  disadvantaged  youth  %fho 
are  referred  to  them  as  job  ready  by 
either  the  Job  fiervlce  or  the  CBTA 
prime  sponsor. 

<21)      The  President  should  direct  the  office 
of  Kanagement  and  Budget,  with  the 
Aaalatance  of  other  appropriate  agencies, 
to  determine  whether  and  how  the  procurement 
ps^ocess  stight  be  sKM&if  led  so  that  there  would 
be  new  incentives  for  employers  to  hire 
structurally  unemployed  adults  and 
disadvantaged  youth* 


Finally,   to  insure  long-term  cumulative  progress  in 
improv±ng  the  employment 'prospects  of  disadvantaged  youth, 
the  Oonmisslon  recommends  thatx 


(22)      Congress  should  review  annually  the 

aartent  to  which  the  Qross  discrepancies 
in  the  employsMnt  to  population  ratios  and 
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unemploymenli  xa-tes  for  zninori-ky 
you^h  relative  -bo  whi.t:e  youtli  and  adult. s 
are  narrowed  as  a  result,  of  ±mplexnen't±ng 
"the  foregoing  recommcndat  lona  •     In  t:he 
abBCcjAce  of  eul>st;ant:i.al  and  cont.lnui.ng 
progress  In  jnarrowlng  ^he  gaps,    ^lie  Admln*- 
Istjra^lon  and  t.he  Congress  sliould  seek  t^o 
fashion  revised  and  new  programs  whlcli  liold 
gx eater  pot.en^lal  ^o  aj&eliorat.e  ^e  present 
Int^oleral^le  sl^uat^lon  where  our  society  has 
no  regular  job  opport.vinlt.les  for  many  young 
people  who  come  of  working  age* 


Senator  Nexson.  Thank  you* 
Mr.  Lievitan,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Levixan.  I  always  try  to  agree  with  Professor  Ginzberg,  and 
I  will  agree  with  him  today,  too.  This  is  not  the  time  to  overhaul 
the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act,  passed 
only  2Vz  years  ago.  YEDPA  actually  has  been  in  operation  for  only 
18  months. 

I  believe  in  light  of  the  conversation  we  have  heard  here  today, 
the  chances  are  that  there  will  not  be  much  more  money,  if  any  at 
all,  for  youth  programs.  Senator  Javits  already  has  suggested  that 
the  programs  seem  to  be  worleing.  I  am  also  told  unofficially,  by 
the  administrator  of  the  youth  program.  Dr.  Robert  Taggart,  that 
they  are  working.  I  happen  to  know  him  very  well,  and  I've  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  wrong.  Therefore,  I  think  the  best  thing 
right  now  is  to  continue  with  the  programs  as  they  are. 

I  am  not  passing  any  judgments  about  adding  or  subtracting 
money,  I  hoi>e  there  will  be  at  least  as  much  as  there  is  right  now* 
I  think  that  the  22-i>ercent  set-aside  is  worthwhile,  and  should  not 
be  tami>ered  with.  As  I  talk  to  some  prime  sponsors,  their  staff 
directors,  and  others  around  the  country,  I  hear  that  this  uncer- 
tainty is  damaging  to  thte  program.  It's  very  impK>rtant  that  we 
realize  that  the  program  was  enacted  Oi^ly  years  ago,  and  some 
initiatives  have  been  on  board  for  much  less  time. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  shortcoming  in  the  way  we  have 
treated  many  programs.  We  keep  on  switching  and  changing  before 
we  give  them  £iny  chance  to  work.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  time  to 
change  YEDPA,  particularly  since  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any 
additional  funds  for  the  new  initiatives  that  the  preceding  wit- 
nesses have  been  speaking  about. 

Reflecting  on  my  interest  with  labor  force  statistics,  I  think  it  is 
rather  important  that  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  data  that  are 
being  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Regrettably,  the 
numbers  we  use  as  far  as  youth  unemployment  programs  are  con- 
cerned are  very  frequently  misleading-  The  BLS  does  not  mislead 
us,  but  the  problem  13  in  the  way  we  use  their  statistics. 

When  we  bandy  around  youth  unemployment  rates  as  being  at 
16  p>ercent — or  up  to  40  percent  for  certain  groups  in  the  popula- 
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tion — we  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  a  great  many  of  these 
youngsters  are  in  school.  We  cannot  tell,  for  example,  how  many  of 
these  youngsters  are  full-time  students  and  how  many  are  full-tim- 
unemployed— that  is  looking  for.  say,  40  hours  of  work  per  w  ,eK 
but  unable  to  find  a  full-time  job. 

We  need  more  precise  statistics  on  the  youngsters  who  are  in 
school  or  out  of  school.  Given  the  way  we  are  measuring  the  labor 
torce,  the  stat^tics  are  of  limited  use  for  policy  purposes.  We  count 
the  young  student  out  looking  for  a  few  hours  work  as  unemployed, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  youngster  who  has  dropped  out  of  school 
and  who  has  become  so  discouraged  that  he  or  she  is  no  longer 
forS'^^        work  is  not  even  counted  as  unemployed  or  in  the  labor 

In  addition  to  that,  what  these  statistics  emphasize  too  much  is 
-K,  the  number  of  bodies  that  are  employed,  unemployed,  or  not 
in  the  labor  force.  These  are  not  necessarily  meaningful  figures.  At 
the  same  time  we  pay  minimal  attention — if  at  all — to  how  thev 
make  out  in  the  labor  force.  How  many  of  these  youngsters  are 
let  s  say,  working  full  time  but  still  have  low  wages  and  household 
incomes  that  place  them  in  destitution?  This  is  what  we  need  to 
know  to  form  good  policies.  A  great  deal  of  the  debate  right  now  is 
misleading  because  the  statistics  we  are  using  are  imprecise  or 
tocus  on  the  wrong  things. 

f  ^  A®  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned 

from  YEDPA  and  other  programs.  I  will  list  seven  points. 

tJ*ne:  (Jompensatory  education  has  worked  in  spite  of  the  earlier 
studies  on  these  programs.  More  recent  surveys  seem  to  indicate 
U^^Ij^  ^  payoff  in  compensatory  education,  and,  therefore,  it 
should  be  encouraged.  If  there  is  any  money  at  all,  I  think  that 
compensatory  ^ucation  should  be  extended  to  secondary  schools. 

rwo:  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  place  of  last 
resort  for  youngsters  who  are  living  in  a  debilitating  environment 
It  has  worked,  and  the  present  expansion  that  the  President  has 
suggested,  and  that  Congress  has  already  approved  for  last  year,  is 
to  be  encouraged.  .7  » 

'^if  ^  ^®  ^9  P^^^^  greater  stress  on  options  available  to 

youth.  We  are  not  doing  enough  about  the  transition  from  school  to 
work  1  favor  the  maximum  freedom  that  we  give  to  youngsters  to 
provide  them  with  options  concerning  college,  the  military,  civilian 
work,  or  whether  they  mix  several  paths.  However,  in  connection 
with  compensatory  education,  there  ought  to  be  more  emphasis  on 
tr^gng  tochannel  youth  into  their  productive  work  roles 

Four:  The  mmmium  wage  is  not  the  culprit  accounting  for  youth 
unemployment.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  youth 
unemployment  would  be  resolved,  or  greatly  alleviated,  if  we  didn't 
have  the  minimum  wage.  There  is  really  very  little  evidence  sup- 
porting that.  Despite  the  Milton  Friedmans  of  the  world,  the  econo- 
metric evidence  indjcates  that  youth  unemployment  would  still  be 
a  very  serious  problem  even  if  there  was  no  minimum  wage. 

Five:  Dr.  Ginzberg  has  touched  on  this.  We  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  teenage  pregnancies.  I  realize  it's  an  emotional  prob- 
lem, and  it  s  one  that  is  politically  difficult  to  deal  with.  Even  if 
the  birth  is  in  wedlock,  the  chances  are  high  that  one — or  both — of 
the  young  parents  will  leave  school.  At  a  very  yoiing  age  these 
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teenage  parents  will  in  all  probability  be  faced  with  problems  tbat 
can  bave  a  negative  impact  on  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  think  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  at  least  in  the  schools  to 
help  these  teenage  mothers  and  fathers.  About  10  percent  of  young 
girls  give  birth  to  a  child  in  their  teenage  years,  and  half  of  them 
are  out  of  wedlock.  It's  an  emotional  problem  that  is  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  the  political  arena^  but  it  is  more  important  than  any 


Six:  We  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  full  employment.  The  fact 
is  that  in  tight  labor  markets  youth  unemployment  declines.  Youth 
unemployment  responds  as  well  as  any  other  group  to  the  tight 
labor  market. 

Seven:  Also,  as  we  talk  more  and  more  about  the  military  regis- 
tration ajid  a  i>ossible  draft,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  we  avoid 
establishing  a  national  youth  service.  I  think  Secretary  Wirtz 
might  disagree  with  me  on  that,  but  I  believe  this  i>oint  is  worth 
mentioning. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  say  a  national  youth  service,  you're 
talking  about  a  compulsory  national  youth  service  program? 

Mr*  LErvTTAN.  No;  I'm  also  talking  about  a  voluntary  youth  serv- 
ice program  which  I  don't  think  would  serve  a  useful  purpiose.  We 
should  maximize  the  freedom  of  youngsters  to  either  go  to  school, 
enter  the  militaxy,  join  the  civilian  labor  force,  or  any  other 
options  that  would  lead  them  to  useful  adult  careers. 

A  youngster  who  is  6  feet  10  will  do  more  for  the  gross  national 
product  if  he  plays  college  basketball  than  if  he  joins  a  national 
youth  service.  Or  a  youngster  who  can  play  the  fiddle  would  be 
better  off  by  starting  a  career  in  music  than  in  a  national  youth 
service.  I  think  we  ought  to  maximize  the  options  available  to 
youth  and  not  s|>end  additional  funds  on  either  a  compulsory  or 
voluntary  national  youth  service.  As  indicated  by  such  programs  as 
the  Peace  Corjjs  and  ACTION,  there  is  no  great  demand  for  these 
tjrpes  of  programs.  The  Peace  Corps  was  a  program  offering  a 
grand  tour  for  youngsters,  most  of  whom  came  from  better  colleges. 
If  we  have  limited  resources,  then  we  should  concentrate  on  those 
youngsters  whose  need  for  help  is  the  greatest.  For  the  majority  of 
youngsters,  we  are  providing  plenty  of  options  in  the  United  States 
including  college,  military,  all  sorts  of  postvocational  schools,  and 
simple  work,  which  we  should  not  forget. 

[The  summary  statement  and  background  pai>er  of  Mr.  Levitan 
follow:] 
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Surnna ry  of  Testimony  by 
Sar  A.  Levi  tan 
Center  for  Social  Policy  Studies 
The  George  Washington  University 

Before 

United  States  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor 

March  5,  1980 
FACING  UP  TO  YOUTH  PROBLEMS 

^'       ind1c°atl?  ""^P*"**^^"*    «s    grave    a    problem    as    government  statistics 

1.  A  matter  of  definitions. 

2.  There  is  a  consensus  that  for  minority  and  poor  youths  a 
1  deficit  will  continue  in  the  igsos.  ^ 

liiding.       statistics    that    are    bandied    about    can   be  mis- 

a.       Comparison  of  blacks  with  whites. 

For  policy  formulation  we  need  measurements  that  would 
IcSSomu'^J^i^SsSJp."'''    ---"^"9S    Which    would  pinpoint 

B.      Lessons  we  should  have  learned. 

1.  Compensatory  education  from  childhood  to  adul thood— There  is 
leco'nd"r;"s'choolS             ""'^"^     compensatory     education  to 

2.  Providing  residential   facil  1  ties— The  Job  Corps  does  work  bv 
offering  credentials  and  a  dose  of  the  three  R's  ^ 

IllillJJr  i^o'"°l..**;,^°°l    to   work-We    seem   to   stress  options 
youth,    ignoring    needed    assistance    for  tran- 
sition from  school   to  work. 

^V^^H^^  ^  peace,   fragile  as  it 

fir  ^h%    i^.ioJli^'"^  exercise  greater  social  concern 

'tZ  f^mr:a1e"%s"rt%S:  cXr"^  ^^^c^ouS^t^g  ?o7"?le^^a^^; 

Teenage  pregnancies— Granted  that  it  is  an  emotional 
problem,  public  policy  should  show  greater  c^nce7n  aCSSt 
teenage  pregnancies,  in  or  out  of  wedlock.  Th2"  are  tl^J 
prime   concerns:      the  care   of   the    children  and  helping  Se 

iorE^  o'?°5i^';h.*ho„f"""^'°"  productively  either  at^schoJl, 
worK,  or  In  the  home.  • 

SlIL  emplo>Tnent-- Finally,  the  usual  catechism  about  full 
employment  deserves  mention.  Evidence  shows  that  youths  are 
almost    as    responsive    to    tight    labor    markets    as  adults? 


4. 

5. 
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although  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  alone  will  not  solve 
problem  of  youth  unemployment*  They  need  services^  jobs» 
and  income. 


Danger  of  going  In  the  wrong  direction — national  youth  service. 


1.  Let's  give  youth  maximum  options, 

2.  Pluralism    Is    to   be   cherished,    and  most  youths   find  their 
niche    in    the    labor  market  without  government  intervention. 

3*       Experience  with  Action  and  the  Peace  Corps  does  not  justify 
-  the  expansion  of  a  national   youth  service.     There  just  were 
not  enough  volunteers  to  justify  a  new  program-     Also,  other 
programs  could  better  achieve  our  social  goals. 


1.  Given  current  administration  and  congressional  striving  for 
tighter  budgets,  this  is  not  a  propi  tious  time  for  at- 
tempting to  overhaul  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act. 

2.  While  agreeing  with  the  thrust  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  focuses  largely  on  organizational  and  management 
issues,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  costs  of  instituting 
the  changes  would  .  exceed  the  anticipated  benefits.  The 
innovations  advocated  by  the  administration  will  have  to 
await  another  day  when  funds  will  be  available  to  implement 
them. 


D. 


A  comment  about  pending  youth  legislation* 
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WHAT   SHALL   WE    ix>    FOR    (OR   TO)    OUR    YOUTH    IN   THE  ISdtOs? 

by 

Sar  A.    Levi  tan 
CenteT    for   Social    Policy  Studies 
The  George   Washington  Universitv 


An  Abundance   of  Yotith 

The    1970s    may    be    Identified    as    the    teenage    decade.       Society  has 
found    It    difficult    to    cope   with,    or-    to    find    suitable    activities    for  so 
n.any    youths.       Jobs     and     chores     for    which     teenagers    are  traditionally 
hired     have     been     disappearing     m     an     urban     society,     particularly  in 
crowded   inner  cities.      vmile    the   American  economy  has   been   generating  an 
unprecedented   number   of   new  jobs   during    the   latter  part   of    the   1970s,  it 
has    not    created    enough    employment    opportunities    for    inexperienced  and 
frequently     deficiently     educated     youth.        And     many     jobs     suitable  for 
youths    have    been    filled    by    their    mothers    and    older   sisters    or    by  new 
immigrants  who   frequently   enter   the   country  illegally. 

Even   in  the    1970s  what  we   usually   referred  to  as   the  youth  problems 
centered    on    only    a    small    proportion   of    teenagers.      Most  youths    learn  to 
read,    write    and    add    some    numbers    in    school.      They    get    credentlaled  and 
graduate    into    either    self-support    or    n«therhood    and    family  dependence. 
The     transition     may     not     always     be     smooth,     but     the    obstacles  youths 
encounter   are    surmountable    and    most    of    them  make   adjustments   to   the  Im- 
pediments   they   meet.       By    the    time   they   reach  early   adulthood,   most  find 
a  niche   In   society » 

Since    there    consistently    has    been    a    scarcity    of    jobs    for  youth, 
society    has    found    it    easiest    to    keep    teenagers    otherwise    busy    by  in- 
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duclng  them  to  stay  in  school  longer*  The  vast  majority  of  teenagers 
are  enrolled  in  schools.  For  male  teenagers  who  leave  school ♦  the 
obvious    option    outside    of    a    civilian    job    has    been    the    military  which 

offers    a    substitute    for    schools    as    an    aging    vat*       But    many   youths  the 

precise   number   depends   upon  definitions,    counting   roe  thodoljOgies ,    and  who 

is   doing  the   estimating  remain  outside    the   socially  accepted   options  of 

school,  jobs,  homeroaking,  or  the  milita.ry.  The  latter  option,  w±th  few 
exceptions,  is  foreclosed  for  females;  leaving  them  with  the  choir-.e  of 
either  continuing  with  school,  as  most  of  them  do,  or  finding  a  job.  Of 
course,  females  have  the  age— old  option  of  motherhood  as  a  substitution 
for  school  or  employment.  In  earlier  days,  this  option  was  exercised 
formally  with  the  blessing  of  either  church  or  state.  During  the  X970s, 
nearly  one  of  every  ten  females  age  16—19  has  opted  for  motherhood, 
including  about  250,000  out  of  wedlock,  births,  creating  in  many  cases 
acute  adjustment  problems. 

Finally,  the  government  has  been  making  attempts  to  offer  some 
youths  a  second  chance  by  providing  them  training  and  employment 
opportunities.  These  efforts  are  geared  for  teenagers  who  have  f allied 
in  or  have  been  failed  by  schools  and  have  not  acquired  skills  preparing 
them  for  gainful   employment   and   a  productive  niche   in  society. 

In  the  19d0s,  the  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of  youth  is 
likely  to  diminish.  In  the  first  score  years  following  World  War  XI, 
American  families  followed  the  biblical  admonition  of  being  fruitful  and 
multiplying.  Since  the  early  1960s,  this  urge  has  been  on  the  wane.  By 
the  1970s  American  females  have  annually  given  birth  to  about  a  million 
less  children  than  their  older  sisters  or  mothers  did.  Consequently, 
the   number   of    teenagers   is   going   to   decline   in  the    1980s,    but    the  number 
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of  their  grandparents  is  going  to  increase  as  the  oldsters  continue  to 
live  into  riper  old  age.  As  their  numbers  increase,  the  ag>;d  vUl 
demand  increasingly  larger  proportions  of  societal  products,  leaving 
less  for  the  youngsters. 

The    experience     of     the    197Ls    has    shown    that    the    increase    m  the 
teenage     population      raised     youth-related     problems     in     geometric  pro- 
gression.      Therefore,     we    may    anticipate    that    the    decline    in  teenagers 
have     the    revsrse    impact.       An    optimistic    scenario    would  indicate 
that    as    the    number    of    working  mothers   continues    to   increase,    the  rising 
income  of   families  will    adequately  provide  for   the   decreasing  numbers  of 
children  In   the  households.      Society  will   continue   to  give    them  a  longer 
and,    hopefully,     better    education.       And    female    headed    families    will  be 
even  better    able    to    provide    more    adequately    for    their    offspring    as  the 
mothers*   earnings  become  more   equal   to   their  male  counterparts. 


The  Problems  Persist 


It  may  be  premature,  however,  to  hope  that  the  problems  of  the 
youth  will  wither  away  in  the  1980s  as  their  numbers  diminish.  The 
declining  number  of  children  and  teenagers  in  the  1980s  will  no  doubt 
relieve  pressures  on  family  exchequers  as  well  as  governmental  budgets, 
particularly  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  But  if  the  developments  of 
the  1970s  continue  Into  the  next  decade,  then  we  might  fully  expect  that 
the  problems  of  youth  will  continue  to  demand  societal  attention,  albeit 
that  youth  will  have  to  compete  with  senior  citizens  and  other  groups 
for  the   limited  resources. 
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Existing  private  and  public  institutional  arrangements  should  prove 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  rearing  of  children  and  their  transition  to 
economic  independence  through  work  or  by  assuming  homeniaking  responsi-- 
bilities.  But  a  number  of  notable  cracks  tn  these  institutions  forbode 
problems  for  the  future.  The  number  of  children  and  youth  may  be 
declining,  but  the  aggregate  numbers  may  be  misleading  as  far  as  future 
societal  problems  are  concerned.  Nearly  one  of  six  families  with 
children  is  headed  by  a  woman,  and  the  number  of  broken  homes  is  on  the 
increase.  The  rising  number  of  divorces  indicates  that  a  significant 
number  of  rhildren  and  youth  will  be  supported  by  one  parent  and,  in 
most  cases,  this  is  the  mother.  According  to  one  estimate,  one  of  every 
four  children  born  in  the  1970s  will  be  dependent  sometime  for  support 
upon  its  mother.  Since  female  earnings  remain  below  that  of  men,  even 
if  they  have  the  same  skills  and  education »  this  raises  the  specter  that 
an  increasing  number  of  youths  will  be  brought  up  in  economic 
depr  ivat  ion* 

Moreover,  the  decline  in  birthrates  is  not  distributed  equally  by 
economic  status  or  race.  The  old  adage,  "and  the  poor  shall  have 
children^*'  continues  to  hold  true-  For  the  sake  of  precision  the  old 
saying  might  be  amended  in  less  elegant  language  to  state  that  while  all 
of  society  is  having  fewer  children,  the  poor  still  are  more  fertile 
than  the  rich.  Sinre  the  blacks  sre  proportionately  overrepresent ed 
among  the  poor,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  their  birthrate  has  not 
declined  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  whites  •  And  the  large  streams  of 
Immigrants,  *iiany  of  whom  are  characterized  by  illegal  residence  status 
and  high  fertility  rates,  will  place  additional  burdens  upon  the  welfare 
state  in   the  1980s. 
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A   few   statistics   may   help   i  1  luniiTna  c  e   the   problems    that   we    are  going 
to   face   in   the    1980s,      During   the    preceding  decade^    the   white  population 
age    14-24    years    increased   by    7,8   percent,    while    the  black   population  in 
this   same   age   group    increased    at    nearly    three    times    that   rate*      By  1990, 
it    is    expected    that    the    numbers   of   both  whites   and   blacks    in   that  group 
will    decline,    but    the    anticipated    12    percent    decline    among   whites  will 
be    more    than   double    that    of    blacks.       The    changes    for    teenagers  w±ll  be 
even   iDore   pronounced.      The  number   of    16  and    17    year   old  whites  increased 
during    the    1970s    by    2    percent    and    it    is    projected    to  decline  by  nearly 
12   percent  during   the  next  decade.      In  contrast,    the  number   of  blacks  in 
the    same    age    bracket    rose   by    18    percent    during    the    past    decade    and  is 
expected    to   decline   by   3,6  percent    in   the  1980s. 


A  Question  of  Counting 

Xt  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  youths  who  cannot 
navigate  in  the  mainstream*  The  characteristics  of  those  who  get 
stranded  on  the  shores  are  never  clear  and  are  frequently  arbitrary. 
Futhermore,  different  measurements  are  needed  for  different  groups  of 
youths.  Also,  policymakers  have  to  make  the  tradeoff  between  limiting 
eligibility  to  the  most  needy  (and  thereby  segregating  the  programs  to 
the  poor)  or  liberalizing  coverage  (thereby  possibly  denying  those  w±th 
prime   claims   access   to   the  programs) . 

Unfortunately,  the  necessary  data  are  rarely  available  for  policy 
decisions.  And  when  they  are  available,  they  are  frequently  not  brought 
out   in  public  discussions.      Two  cases  will   illustrate  this  point. 
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Advocates    of    expanding    programs     to    aid    poor    youth    make    the  case 
chat    black    or    other    minority    youth    need    special    help    because    of  their 
disadvantaged     positions     compared     with     that     of     whites.       There     is  no 
question     that     too    many    black    youths    suffer    from    deficient  education^ 
poor   preparation  for   work  and  high  unemployment   compared    to  white  youth* 
But    the    differentials    are    usually    exaggerated    by    comparing    data    on  a 
racial  basis  when,    ir*   fact,    the  comparison  should  be  made   on  an  economic 
class    basis-      Blacks    are    concentrated    in    the    lowest    quintile    as    far  as 
Income    is    concerned.      Therefore,    when   blacks   are   compared   to  whites  the 
comparison     is     made     between    a    population    concentrated     in     the  lowesr 
quintile     with    an    above     average     income     population    represented    by  the 
whites.       Clearly,     such    comparisons    tend    to    exaggerate    the    problems  of 
blacks     relative     to     the     rest     of     the     population.       It     also     tends  to 
perpetuate      misconceptions       of      black       inherent      disadvantages.  More 
appropriate    comparisons    should   be   made    between  whites   and  blacks  in  the 
lowest     qu±ntile.       These    would    still     show    that     blacks     are     more  dis- 
advantaged     than     whites,     but     the     differentials     would    be  diminished. 
Programs    in    aid    of    disadvantaged    youth    would    then    lose    much    of  their 
racial     overtones.       But     policymakers     and     analysts    have     found    it  more 
convenient   to  stress   racial   rather  than  economic  differentials. 

Another  deficiency  of  the  statistics  on  which  policy  is  made  con- 
cerns employment  and  unemployment  data  which  frequently  ignore  family 
economic  status  or  other  relevant  characteristics.  For  the  purposes  of 
training,  job  placement,  or  job  creation,  the  economic  position  of  the 
family  may  be  crucial.  The  need  is  to  link  employment  with  income.  But 
too  frequently  policy  is  made  just  on  the  basis  of  labor  force  status. 
Such    measurements    were    adequate    before    the    flourishing    of    the  welfare 
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stare  when  uneiBployraent  was  properly  equated  with  economic  hardship* 
But  the  expansion  of  income  support  programs  and  multiple  earners  in 
nearly  three  of  every  five  families  has  obliterated^  although  not 
completely  wiped  out,  the  relationship  between  unemployment  and  economic 
need.  On  the  other  hand»  many  individuals.  Including  heads  of  families, 
work  full-time,  year-round,  but  they  and  their  dependents  may  still  live 
in  poverty,  either  because  of  low  wages  or  because  the  wage  earners  are 
responsible  for  the  support  of  large  households.  For  youths  the 
relationship  between  labor  market  status  and  economic  hardship  Is  much 
more  tenuous*  Moreover*,  there  are  persuasive  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  youth  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  becoming  increasingly 
unreliable. 

A  recent  congressional ly  mandated  commission  appointed  to  study  the 
state  of  labor  force  statistics  urged  the  development  of  linking 
employment  and  Income  statistics.  Congress  has  also  mandated  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  design  such  measurements.  It  may  therefore  be 
anticipated  that  the  linking  of  employment  with  income  will  be  advanced 
in   the  1980s. 

Lessons  We  Have    (Or  Should  Have)  Learned 

The  deficiencies  of  the  statistics  notwithstanding,  it  is  clear 
that  significant  proportions  of  the  youth  population  need  assistance  and 
governmental  intervention  if  they  are  to  function  effectively  in 
society.  Based  on  the  experience  acquired  under  the  social  programis 
that   were    initiated    by    the   New   Deal,    acc^ilerated    by    the    Great  Society, 
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and  have  evolved  through  the  1970s,  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some 
of  these  efforts  should  and  would  continue  into  the  1980s.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  family  and  existing  institutions  are  adequate  and  meet 
the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  without  added  governmental  help*  But,  to 
help  those  who  experience  difficulties,  the  recent  track  record  of  these 
programs  is  worth  examining.  The  most  important  to  consider,  either 
because  they  indicate  promise  or  because  they  should  be  avoided «  include 
improvements  in  compensatory  education,  training  and  job  creation,  and 
provisions    for   teenage  CMDthers. 

Compensatory  Education 


Improvement    in    the    quality    of    schooling    seems    to    offer   a  fruitful 


members  of  minority  groups »  are  behind  in  school-  Whatever  education 
they  do  obtain  is  inferior  to  that  received  by  school  enrol lees  coming 
from  more   affluent  homes* 

Societal  response  to  these  educational  shortcomings  has  been  to 
offer  children  from  poor  and  minority  homes  compensatory  education*. 
Finding  that  children  from  poor  homes  are  "retarded"  by  the  time  they 
enter  school  and  continue  to  lag  behind  their  peers,  the  architects  of 
the  Great  Society  decided  to  give  children  from  poor  homes  a  head  start 
by  providing  pre-^schoolers  with  a  "prep"  course  before  they  entered 
elementary  education.  Early  attacks  on  these  efforts  have  proven 
premature*  Children  from  poor  homes  who  were  enrolled  in  Head  Start  and 
then  received  additional  special  attention  as  they  entered  elementary 
school  showed  improvements  in  cognitive  development.  This  suggests  that 
intensive    programs,     beginning    before    regular    enrollment    in    school  and 


start* 


Children     and     youth     from    poor    homes,     and     again  particularly 
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continuing  several  years  thereafter,  can  improve  che  learning  of 
children   from  poor  homes., 

For    those    already    in   school,    the   Great    Society    made    provisions  to 
fund     schools,     mostly     m     low     income     areas,      to     improve  compensatory 
educational    opportunities    for   poor   children.       The    results    showed  again 
that     children     from     poor    hoMS     benefited     by     the    special  educational 
attention     they     received     In     schools.        But     most     of     the  compensatory 
efforts     were     expended      In     elementary     grades.        There      Is  increasing 
evidence   that   similar  programs   could  also  help   students    in   the  secondary 
school.        Given     budgetary     stringencies.      the     three     successive  federal 
administrations    in    the    1970s    failed    to   press    for    the    expansion   of  such 
help.       But    states    and    localities    could    do    more    in    this    area    than  they 
have    done    in    the   past.      As    the    number    of    children   attending    school  is 
declining,     some    of    the    "savings"    resulting    from   a    declining  enrollment 
could    be    allocated    to    the    expansion    of    compensatory    education    at  the 
secondary   school  level. 

Training  and  Job  Creation 

The    federal    government   has   also   made    efforts    during    the    1960s  and 

1970s  to  improve  training  opportunities  for  non-college  bound  young- 
sters- Special  efforts  were  made  to  gain  entry  for  minority  youth  into 
building  trades  and  other  occupations  with  apprenticeship  training  from 
which  they  were  excluded.  To  open  the  doors  for  minority  youth,  the 
goverment  fought  discriminatory  policies  and  funded  special  programs 
that     would     qualify     minority     youth     for     the    apprenticeship  programs. 

Another    effort    made    by    the    government    was    to    provide  residential 
facilities    for    children    from   impoverished   backgrounds.      The   idea  was  to 
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remove  the  youths  from  debilitating  environni'^n*  s  and  place  thetn  into 
residential  centers.  There,  they  would  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  basic  education  as  well  as  training  to  prepare  them  to  compete 
in  the  labor  market*  Experience  has  shown  that  youths  who  remain  in  Job 
Corps  centers  for  a  period  of  siJt  or  more  months  do  improve  their 
opportunirles  to  compete  effectively  in  the  labor  market*  In  some 
cases  p  employers  and  unions  xise  the  Job  Corps  centers  as  screening 
institutions*  For  many,  a  successful  stay  ±n  the  centers  led  to  entry 
into  apprenticeship  programs  for  further  skill  training-  This  provides 
special  Hx^Civation  for  other  youths  to  stay  on  in  the  centers-  The 
government  thus  combined  the  training  facilities  of  the  centers  together 
with  its  antidiscriminatory  policies  in  order  to  improve  the  em— 
ployability  of   youngsters   from  poor  homes* 

But  the  government  couTd  not  control  the  racial  mix  In  the  Job 
Corps  because  black  and  other  minority  youth  lacking  other  options  found 
the  centers  more  attractive  than  their  white  peers  did*  As  the  number 
of  blacks  who  were  attracted  to  the  center  increased^  white  youth  stayed 
away.  As  a  result,  contrary  to  the  governmental  Intent,  many  of  the  Job 
Corps  centers  became  segregated  facilities.  But  segregation  not- 
withstanding, the  Job  Corps  centers  proved  effective  in  Improving  the 
employablllty  of  youngsters  from  poor^^  and  particularly  minority,  homes* 
A  related  effort  was  to  place  youth  from  poor  homes  in  private 
sector  jobs*  But  even  when  the  government  was  ready  to  pay  the 
salaries,  private  employers  found  It  difficult  to  absorb  the  youths. 
This  was  especially  true  of  employers  paying  above  average  wages  who  had 
no  difficulty  attracting  adult  applicants*  The  government  subsidy  was 
therefore    of    limited    appeal    to    them    oV    it    was   xised    to    employ  adults. 
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The  next  step  was  to  offer  employers  tax  incentives  to  hire,  train 
and  retain  educated  or  handicapped  youth  from  poor  homes.  Initial  tax 
Incentives  were  minimal  and  largely  limited  to  public  assistance 
recipients.  WhetT;er  the  more  liberal  tax  incentives  initiated  in  1978 
will  offer  greater  attraction  to  employers  to  hire  what  has  become  Icnown 
in  the  parlance  of  the  trade  as  disadvantaged  youth  remains  to  be  seen. 
Employers    have    always    hired    youngsters    from    poor    homes    who    have  less 

than     a     high     school     degree  Including     members     of     minority  groups. 

Therefore*  the  issue  is  whether  the  tax  incentives  will  be  a  windfall 
for  employers  or  whether  they  will  induce  the  hiring  of  persons  whom  the 
employers  would  otherwise  disqualify.  The  tax  incentives  could  be 
Justified  even  if  they  do  not  generate  new  jobs  but  only  induce 
employers  to  reshuffle  their  hiring  preferences.  Further  experi- 
mentation and  evaluation  is  needed  before  Judgntent  can  be  passed  about 
the  role  of  private  employers  in  the  training  and  employing  of 
deficiently  educated  and  unskilled  youth- 

A  related  training  program  which  is  frequently  overlooked  because 
it  is  outside  the  welfare  programs,  is  the  military.  The  armed  forces 
are  the  most  important  single  employer  of  youths  annually  absorbing 
about  a  third  of  all  noncollege  bound  males-  The  military  spends  three 
times  as  much  on  training  as  is  spent  by  federal  training  programs 
intended  to  help  the  disadvangat ed  and  the  unemployed.  But  it  has  not 
helped  the  hard-pressed  youth  as  much  as  it  could.  Initially,  after  it 
began  depending  on  all— volunteer  personnel,  the  armed  forces  tried  to 
maintain  stringent  qualifications  which  eliminated  many  deficiently 
educated  and  unskilled  youth  who  h6d  no  other  oppdrtunit ies .  Also,  the 
military  discriminated  against   the   induction  of  females. 
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Unless  Congress  decennlnes  to  reinstitute  the  draft,  the  lailitary 
will  have  to  show  greater  flexibility  in  attracting  personnel.  The 
armed  forces  are  now  between  seasons »  and  the  hope  is  that  the  United 
Srates  will  not  be  required  to  resort  to  military  force  in  the  19806* 
But  in  this  uncertain  world*  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  let  down 
Its  guard.  As  long  as  the  military  depends  upon  volunteers*  service  in 
the  armed  forces  can  be  made  more  attractive  by  broadening  the  scope  of 
draining  so  that  it  would  be  useful,  not  only  for  the  military »  but  also 
when  an  individual  returns   to  civilian  life* 

The  military  can  also  attract  additional  personnel  by  reducing 
discriminatory  policies  against  Inductilng  females.  Most  of  the  military 
occupations  do  not  require  great  physical  stamina*  Females  sho*ild  be 
able  to  perform  the  duties  as  well  as  men  in  moat  military  occupations. 
One  recent  study  Bvig,^G^aZGd  that  only  one— #3lxth  of  total  military 
personnel  are  In  occupations  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  civilian 
life.  The  military  would  go  a  long  way  In  filling  its  needed  personnel 
quoatas  by  opening  the  door ^ to  females. 

Youth  UnemployTPent   in  Good  Times 

All  the  training  Is  not  going  to  fill  the  Job  deficits  that  have 
plagued  youth  during  the  1970s,  particularly  black  youth.  The  way  to 
reduce  youth  unemployment  Ca^<^  adult  unemployment)  is  to  create  more 
Jobs.  During  the  1970s,  ao  youth  unemployment  remained  a  persistent 
problem,  the  myth  haa  been  created  that  the  overall  sta\:e  of  the  labor 
market  has  limited  or  no  Impact  a.t  all  on  teenage  employment.  This  myth 
lo  due  partly  to  the  Increa^^lngly  questionable  accuracy  and  meaning  of 
youth    unemployment    statistics    in    the    1970s.      As    the    years    of  school— 
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Ing  lengthen  and  as  more  mothers  are  workings  an  Increasing  number  of 
youths*  h^ve  only  a  marginal  attachment  to  the  labor  force-  Some  of 
these  may  nonetheless  by  counted  in  the  labor  force.  Others  have 
reasons  not  to  disclose  to  the  friendly  government  enumerators  their 
true  labor  force  status  either  because  of  the  nature  of  their  activities 
or  because  the  family  transfer  payments  may  depend  upon  their  claims  of 
^eing    Idle    and   seeking  work. 

Nonetheless,  youth  labor  force  statistics »  whichever  way  they  are 
measured,  seem  responsive  to  labor  market  conditions.  Possibly  some 
youth  who  were  engaged  in  the  subterranean  economy  find  legitimate  work 
when  Jobs  become  plentiful.  The  fact  Is  that  during  the  1960s  when  we 
last  experienced  tight  labor  markets,  teenage  employment  plummeted  down 
to  acceptable  levels,  at  least  for  white  youth.  The  unemp loyinent  rate 
of  18  and  19  year  old  white  males  declined  to  a  respectable  8  percent  in 
1969  from  14  percent  six  years  earlier,  even  while  the  labor  mr.rket  was 
absorbing  tlie  Initial   deluge  of   post-World  War  IX  babies. 

I^est  we  think  that  the  decline  was  all  due  to  the  draft  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  should  look  at  the  number  employed  in  civilian  jobs: 
These  show  -that  the  number  of  employed  18  and  19  year  olds  rose  by  half 
a  million,  or  40  percent,  during  the  same  period.  Young  females  who 
were  not  directly  affected  by  conscription  also  fared  better  in  the 
labor  market.  The  number  of  employed  IS  and  19  year  old  white  females 
rose  by  50  percent  to  1.5  million,  and  their  unemployment  rate  declined 
from  13  to  lO  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  black  youth,  as  counted  by  the  Current 
Population  Survey,  appears  to  be  much  more  intractable.  It  did  not  melt 
away    in    the    glow    generated    by    tight    labor    markets    of    the    1960s.  The 
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official  unemployment  rate  of  18  and  19  year  old  black  males  did  not 
drop  below  19  percent  In  the  1960s.  The  lowest  corresponding  un- 
employment of  black  females  in  the  same  age  category  did  not  decline 
below  26  percent • 

The  evidence  is  persuasive  that  tight  labor  markets  would  virtually 
resolve,  not  Just  amel?iorate»  the  problems  of  white  youth  unemployment • 
A  small  minority  of  white  youth  and  a  large  portion  of  minority  youth 
will  continue  to  require  special  assistance  to  ease  them  into  self— 
support.  However,  the  assistance  that  the  latter  require  will  have  to 
reach  out  beyond  the  usual  employment  and  training  measures  and  en- 
compass desegregation  in  housing  as  well  as   improved  schooling. 

No  doubt,  the  high  black  youth  unemployment  is  also  connected  with 
the  increase  in  welfare  during  the  1960s  and  1970s •  A  comprehensive 
effort  to  reduce  unemp  loyxi^nt  among  black  teenagers  would  have  to 
include  an  overhaul  of  the  various  rules  and  practices  that  treat  work 
and  welfare  as  separate  worlds*  Arrangements  will  also  have  to  be 
designed  that  will  allow  youth  from  poor  homes  to  combine  work  and 
welfare  until  they  work  themselves  out  of   poverty - 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  teenagers  do  not  want  to  work 
and  that  they  have  given  up  on  the  work  ethic.  The  numbers  prove  that 
these  allegations  are  incorrect.  Indeed,  during  the  1970s  the  labor 
force  participation  of  white  youth  has  been  increasing  for  both  males 
and  females.  When  Jobs  are  available  for  black  youths,  their  attachment 
to  the  labor  market   goes  up  too. 

Except  for  minority  youth  who  need  special  assistance  to  find  and 
retain  a  Job,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  .help  that  most  teenagers  need 
to    function    effectively    in    the   workforce    is   enough   Jobs    to   go  around. 
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In  labor  markets  wltli  large  job  deficits.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  Inexperienced  will  be  shoved  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  some  will 
give  up  completely* 

It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  as  the  supply  of 
teenagers  declines  while  the  demand  continues  to  rise  ever  so  slightly^ 
most  of  the  white  teenage  unemployment  is  going  to  dissipate.  Whether 
employers  will  then  turn  to  black  youths  to  fill  the  gap  in  supply 
x-emains  problematic.  But  when  employers  experience  a  shortage  of  hands 
and  brains,  they  are  likely  to  forego  the  luxury  of  discrimination. 
Sustained  good  economic  times  might  therefore  also  mean  a  sharp  overall 
reduction   ±n  minority  teenage  unemployment. 

Minimum  Wages 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  youth  employment  and  unemployment. 
It  may  be  worthwhile  to  comment  on  the  impact  of  minimum  wages  upon 
youth  unemployment.  Too  many  policymakers,  and  particularly  economists 
who  should  know  better,  have  downgraded  job  deficits  as  the  cause  of 
h±gh  youtli  unemployment,  and  they  have  sought  to  explain  youth  un- 
employment on  the  basis  of  other  factors.  A  favorite  whipping  boy  (or 
Sit-l)  of  tlie  disturbingly  higH  unemployment  rate  among  minority  youth  is 
the  minimum  wage.  The  explanation  is  simple;  by  Imposing  a  minimum 
wage,  the  government  prices  youtH  out  of  the  labor  market.  The  solution 
is  equally  straightforward:  abollsli  tlie  statutory  minimum  wage^  and  let 
youth  work  for  lower  wages,  X^ike  most  simple  solutions,  this  one  offers 
the  wrong   explanation  and  aay    lead   to  wrong  solutions. 

The    law   already    provides    that    employers   can  pay    iull-tlme  students 
83    percent    of    the    minimum   wage.       But    many    employers    do    not    take  ad— 
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vantage  of  this  cut— rate  wage,  apparently  because  tViey  cannot  get  tlie 
necessary  workers  at  the  lower  wage.  In  an  affluent  economy  with  a 
mature  welfare  state ^  the  reservation  price  of  labor  may  be  even  above 
the  statutory  minimum  wage*  Of  course,  teenage  labor  marloets  are  not 
Immune  from  negative  impacts  caused  by  the  minimum  wages.  But  this  is 
not  the  same  as  saying  that  minimum  wages  are  the  primary  cause  of  youth 
unemp Xoyment •  Econometric  evidence  indicates  that  even  without  any 
minimum  wage^  the  post— World  War  II  period  still  would  have  seen  high 
rates  of  youth  unemployment.  General  business  conditions^  state  of 
technology,  demographic  factors,  population  migration  and  an  influx  of 
undocumented  aliens*  the  extension  of  the  welfare  state  and  changing 
societal  attitudes  (i.e.,  the  growing  number  of  women  in  the  workforce 
and  longer  duration  of  education)  all  appear  to  Influence  youth  labor 
markets  far  more  than  minimum  wages-  Added  to  these  primary  factors, 
the  minimum  wage  does  seem  to  involve  some  costs  in  the  form  of  reducing 
youth  employment  levels.  AJLso ,  the  minimtim  wage  may  be  responsible  in 
part  for  increasing  the  number  of  young  workers  who  wind  up  with 
part— time  Jobs  instead  of  full— time  employment.  There  is  no  free  lunch. 
Yet  minlmixm  wages  cannot  explain  the  full  extent  of  youth  unem- 
ployment—or even  a  majority  of  it. 

Xn  the  welfare  state  the  role  of  the  minimum  wage  may  loom  even 
greater  than  its  initial  modest  intent  to  protect  some  of  the  working 
poor  from  exploitation.  A  prime  challenge  in  the  welfare  state  is  to 
make  work  more  attractive  than  dependence  upon  public  assistance.  In 
many  cases  today  the  minimum  wage  is  not  particularly  at  tractive - 
Without   maintaining   a   vigorous    floor,    the  incentive  to  choose  work  over 
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welfare  would  be  further  eroded.  The  protection  offered  by  the  minimum 
wage  is  particularly  important  to  discourage  teenagers  from  entering  a 
life  of   economic  dependency. 

The  point  Is  that  millions  of  Americans  would  like  to  escape  the 
welfare  trap,  but  cannot.  Without  a  strong  minimum  wage,  it  would  not 
pay   for   them  to  work  even   though    they  may  want  to. 

Teenage  Childbearin^ 

If    one    is    to    seek   a    culprit    causing   youth    unemplo3rment .    then  sex 
could    be    mare    responsible    for    the    problems     faced    by    youth    than  the 
minimum    wage.       Teenagers    give    birth    to    600,000   babies    annually.  Four 
out    of    ten    of    them    are    born    out   of   wedlock.      There    is    ample  evidence 
that    a    teenage    mother   without    a  father  to   support   the   child   la   going  to 
face    all    sorts    of    problems    which    are    likely    to    have    lasting  effects. 
The    education    of    the    teenager    is    likely    to   be    interrupted.      The  child 
will    also    frequently    present    Insurmountable    impediments    to    securing  a 
job.      even     if      the     mother     could     find     employment     given    her  limited 
education.      In  many  such  eases,    both  mother  and   chi?d  end  up  on  welfare; 
But     even     if     the    parents     do    marry    and    support     their    offspring,  the 
chances   are    that    such    a    family  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.      Under  these 
circumstances    the    education   of    the   parents    is    likely    to   be  Interrupted 
and    their    job     opportunities    may    be    limited    for    life.      There    Is  also 
considerable    evidence    that    early    parenthood    leads    to    larger  families, 
placing    continuing    economic    burdens    upon    the    household.       As  suggested 
previously,     many     of     the    young    mothers    become     destitute     and     land  on 
public   assistance    payrolls.      According   to    the    latest    survey    of    the  Aid 
to   Families   With   Dependent    Children,    teenagers    account    for   more    than  a 
quarter  million  of  AFDC  mothers. 
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Gcvexnmental  Intervention  policies  to  prevent  teenage  pregnanclec 
touch  on  very  deep— seated  emotions  including  religious  beliefs.  Counsel 
of  abstinence  has  not  been  too  successful  even  in  more  puritanical 
tiiaes.  In  today's  society^  it  would  have  little  efficacy.  Government 
support  of  birth  control  practices  which  were  anathema  as  recently  as 
two  decades  ago  are  now  widely  available.  But  the  availability  of  birth 
control  devices  does  not  always  prevent  pregnancy,  and  many  would— be 
mothers  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance.  Xn  addition  to  the 
600^000  babies  bom  annually  to  teenage  roothers,  400,000  more  preg- 
nancies are  terminated* 

In  this  permissive  age«  whether  the  pregnant  teenager  is  married  or 
not,  possibly  the  most  sound  government:  Intervention  would  be  to  to 
provide  for  the  continued  education  of  the  prospective  mother  and 
possibly  help  her  with  putting  the  child  up  for  adoption  if  she  so 
chooses.  Assistance  for  terminating  pregnancy  Is  embroiled  in  bitter 
controversy.  There  is  little  else  that  government  can  do  except  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  mother  and  her  child  or  children  and 
additional  assistance  that  would  enable  the  teenager  to  become  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient- 


What  Government   Should  NOT  Do 


^usslon  so  far  indicates  that  youth  problems  come  in 
different  dimensions  and  diverse  manifestation.  Obviously,  governmental 
intervention  can  help  to  ease  these  problems.  But  government  help  alone 
cannot    eliminate     the    problems    and    certainly    cannot    provide    cure— alls. 
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In  fact,  seme  governmental  interventions  should  be  discouraged. 
One  sugges:tion  that  has  received  wide  currency  is  the  es tab lishn^nt  of  a 
national  youth  service  program,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory.  This 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  long  passed  if  there  ever  was  room  for  it» 
The  notion  of  a  natiional  youth  service  received  wide  attention 
during  the  Vietnam  War  when  opponents  of  military  conscription  suggested 
that  youth  should  be  allowed  other  options  of  service  to  the  country* 
Xt  would  appear  that  once  conscription  was  terminated,  the  idea  would 
die    of    its    own   accord.      But    some    advocates    would   not    let    that  happen. 

Since  1973,  when  Congress  terminated  the  military  draft,  little  has 
been  heard  about  compulsory  national  service.  But  once  the  element  of 
cc-upulsion  with  sanctions  is  rejected,  the  volunteer  national  youth 
service  becomes  a  hazy  concept  with  confusing,  if  not  conflicting, 
goals.  The  program  is  now  proposed  alternatively  as  a  "n^aningful" 
option  for  all  youth   and  as  means    to  employ   poor  teenagers. 

In  a  society  where  pluralism  is  dominant,  the  case  for  a  voluntary 
national  service  sponsored  by  the  federal  goveimment  is  far  from  clear. 
THe  United  States  abounds  with  voluntary  organisations  doing  good  works; 
they  are  known  as  churches,  fraternal  organizations  and  a  najltitude  of 
other  groups  helping  advance  worthy  causes.  In  line  witli  past  practices 
and  still  widely  held  values,  good  works  should  best  be  left  to  in- 
dividuals, private  organizations,  and,  indecsd,  youth  as  well  as  adults, 
each  to  serve  the  nation,  their  communities,  and  their  neighbors  in 
different  ways.  This  can  be  best  achieved  without  government  in- 
tervention and  by  encouraging  youth  to  exercise  the  available  options^ 
A  youth  with  the  potential  for  playing  a  fiddle  and  becoming  a  concert 
violinist    could    best    serve    by    enrolling    in    a    conserva  toiry .      While  the 
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6*8"»  and  still  growing,  youth  might  make  the  greatest  contribution  by 
playing  college  basketball  for  the  greater  glory  of  his  alma  mater  and 
by  preparing  to  maximize  the  Gross  National  Product*  Others  can  best 
serve  by  acting  as  nxlsslonarles  for  their  churches*  The  bulk  of 
youngsters  can  best  serve  their  country  and  themselves  by  learning  a 
trade  or  enrolling  in  college  to  learn  a  bit  of  Shakespeare  and  study 
the  mysteries  of   integral  ^alculus* 

Advocates  of  the  national  youth  service  point  to  the  support  the 
concept  receives  in  the  polls.  Rather  than  rely  upon  vague  and  doubtful 
surveys »  it  would  be  hest  to  look  at  the  record.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the 
voluntary  national  service  efforts  have  been  elitist  and  have  attracted 
very  few  persons.  Xndeed ,  the  volunteer  national  service  organizations 
have  e^cperienced  difficulty  in  filling  their  limited  available  slots. 
Whether  the  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  related  efforts  have 
exceeded  their  costs  remains  a  matter  of  judgment,  although  the  argument 
can  be  made  that  the  e:3cpo&ure  received  by  future  national  leaders 
Justifies  -the  government  outlays. 

The  advocates  of  national  youth  service  propose,  however,  not  a  few 
thousand  highly  selected  enrollees.  They  favor  a  national  youth  service 
enrolling  hundreds  of  thousands  and  x>osslbly  even  millions.  In  these 
proposals,  universal  service  by  youth  get  confused  with  welfare  goals* 
Whatever  the  name  of  such  an  agency,  it  will  require  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  bureaucracy  to  administer  the  program.  Again,  we  can  turn 
to  past   experience   to  examine   the  prospects   of   such   an  effort. 

If  the  youth  are  to  perform  needed  services,  costs  become  cruclal- 
If  the  volunteers  are  to  be  housed  in  residential  centers,  then  the 
costs    are    likely    to    mount.       Even    at    a    submlnlmum    stipend,    the  annual 
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cost  per  person,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  military,  would  be  at  least  $12,000; 
If  the  costs  amortization  of  the  needed  facilities  were  to  be  included, 
the  bill  would  mount   even  higher. 

Most  of  the  volunteers  may  not  require  residential  facilities  and 
would  be  able  to  reside  in  their  parents  homes.  In  that  case,  the  wage 
becomes  controlling.  On  the  basis  of  equity,  however,  it  hardly  would 
be  appropriate  to  urge  youth  from  impoverished  homes  to  serve  for  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  and  to  have  their  families  subsidize  their 
services  to  the  public.  It  is  also  highly  doubtful  whether  many  youths 
will  be  attracted  to  that  kind  of  an  activity,  and  exhortation  is  not 
likely  to  help.  Whatever  the  number  of  volunteers  the  program  would 
attract,  its  administrators  would  find  it  difficult  to  prevent  the 
program  from  exerting  a  wage  depressant  affect,  limiting  work  op- 
portunities  to  the  lowest   level  jobs- 

If    the  wage    is    to   be  raised,    then  the  national  youth   service  would 
be     competing     with     the     military     as    well    as    private    employers.  The 

government    would    also    find   it    difficult   to  employ  even   if   it   is  called 

luntary  service — -hundreds  of  thousands  ol  youths  while  their  elders 
iking  similar  Jobs.  The  question  also  should  be  raised  about  the 
services  that  a  youth  oriented  voluntary  service  could  offer.  Ex- 
perience under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  annual  summer  Jobs 
pi-ograms  -for  youth  (intended  to  provide  work  experience  to  youths  from 
impoverished  homes)  does  not  leave  much  room  for  optimism.  One  re^ 
curring  problem  has  been  that  the  managers  of  the  employment  projects 
did  not  enforce  any  discipline  in  the  workplace,  and  little  work  was 
done   in   too   many    cases.      The  work  experience  program  became   little  more 
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than     an     Income     maintenance    program    providing     few    services     to  their 
cominunltles  and  doubtful   future  help   to   the  participating  youth. 

There  Is  also  the  question:  What  would  the  youth  do?  Granted  that 
society's  work  is  never  done»  there  are  lots  of  added  chores  that  can  be 
performed.  But  given  the  propensity  of  youth  to  job-hop  and  as  long  as 
the  national  youth  service  is  going  t^o  remain  a  voluntary  activity,  the 
question  is  will  the  youths  who  enroll  in  the  agency  stick  with  it  for  a 
year  or  for  whatever  hitch  they  sign  up?  The  experience  of  the  Great 
Society's  programs  would  suggest  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  average 
stay  of  youths  in  the  Job  Corps*  for  example,  is  about  six  months*  And 
more  than  a  third  depart  from  the  centers  within  90  days  after  en- 
rollment • 

The    question  whether    enough    jobs    could    be    created    for   hundreds  of 
thousands     of    unskilled     and     frequently    deficiently    educated    youth  who 
might    volunteer    for    a    na^^xonal    youth    service    cannot    be    ignored*  The 
starved     public    sector    is    a    matter    of    the    past.       State    and    local  em- 
ployment has  more  than  doubled   since    I960,    and   the   federal  establishment 
has    grown    at    a   more    rapid   pace    if    the    Indirectly    funded    employment  by 
federal     outlays     is     Included*       Of    course,    there    is    always    a    need  for 
more.    And    there    is    no    shortage    of    studies    indicating    the    shortfall  of 
public     employment-        It     might     be     helpful,     however,      to     turn     to  the 
economist's     concept     of     effective     demand     to     appraise    these  alledged 
shortfalls     in    public     employment.       According    to    this    concept,  stating 
that     something     is     needed     or     wanted     can    be    best     characterized    as  a 
tantrum.       Effective    demand    requires    that    the   individual  not    only  desire 
a    good    or    a    service    but    also    be   willing    in   actuality   to  pay   the  price. 
Given    that    public    service    employment    has   grown   rapidly,    it   would  appear 
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rhat  the  most  pressing  needs,  as  perceived  by  public  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government,  has  been  filled.  There  is  no  need  here  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  preferences  expressed.  But  the  concept 
of  ^  volunteer  service  hardly  squares  with  a  federal  agency  substituting 
its  preferences  for  the  Judgement  of  the  duly  constituted  officials  at 
all  levels  of  government  and  second  guessing  the  priorities  established 
by   the  latter. 

In  brief.  there  is  no  question  -chat  the  United  States  has  ex- 
perienced a  job  deficit  for  youth.  Society  has  made  various  efforts  to 
provide  for  a  growing  number  of  socially  useful  activities  which  employ 
teenagers.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  expanding  the  number  of  jobs 
that  the  government  has  created  for  them.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
needs  of  the  youth  should  receive  priority  over  the  claims  of  other 
sectors  in  society.  And  whatever  new  interventions  the  federal 
government  may  support  for  youth,  a  volunteer  national  youth  service  is 
not   the  way   to  go. 

The  Challenges  and  Pitfalls 

The  high  birthrate  following  World  War  II  coupled  with  the  changing^ 
structure  of  the  economy  and  family  have  thrust  unusual  challenges  upon 
American  society  in  the  past  two  decades.  On  the  whole,  we  have  done 
reasonably  well  for  the  bulk  of  the  growing  supply  of  youngsters. 
Society  established  the  needed  institutions  to  absorb  them  by  offering 
additional  doses  of  education  and  providing  employment  for  most  youths* 
But  some  fell  by  the  wayside  because  of  past  and  continuing  dis- 
crimination, a  lack  of  adequate  opportunities,  personal  deficiencies,  or 
failure  of   society   to  adapt  programs  to  meet  their  needs. 
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The  burdens  upon  sociery,  as  far  as  providing  for  youth,  should 
abate  In  the  l9SOs.  But  the  major  problems  faced  in  the  1970s  will  not 
go  away.  The  record  of  the  Great  Society  Initiatives  has  been  proven  on 
the  whole  helpful  to  youths  wlio  needed  federal  assistance  and  the 
programs  should,    therefore,   be   continued   into  the  next  decade. 

The  danger  of  neglect  during  the  coming  decade  is  twofold.  First » 
society  may  give  up  prematurely  on  the  successful  efforts  that  have  beeu 
Initiated  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  because  of  a  currently  prevailing 
spirit  of  negativism.  Smb  may  believe  that  all  the  problems  will 
disappear  once  the  number  of  youths  diminishes.  However »  recent 
analysis  of  longitudinal  data  shows  that  labor  force  related  dif- 
ficulties often  leave  a  lingering  scar  on  teenagers  even  when  they  grow 
up.  For  many  youths,  t:hese  problems  w±ll  not  magically  vanish  in  the 
1980s.  Second,  there  is  also  a  danger  that  we  will  opt  for  novel  but 
unproven  and  wrong  approaches.  Avoiding  these  two  pitfalls,  most 
teenagers  of  the  1980s  sliould  face  reasonably  smooth  sailing  compared  to 
youth  of  the  1970s.  They  will  benefit  from  tVie  continuation  of  proven 
efforts  that  were  started  for  their  older  siblings  during  the  past  score 
years,  and  tbey  w±ll  also  be  helped  by  new  experimentations  as  long  as 
these  initiatives   are  realistic   in   their   goals  and  designs. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Willard  Wirtz. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Wirtz.  would  you  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  Wirtz.  Sure. 

Senator  Javits.  I  must  leave  at  noon,  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
these  gentlemen  very  much  for  their  testimony  with  regard  to  how 
this  matter  goes.  I  would  like  to  thank  them  especially  for  their 
unanimity  on  the  22-percent  set-aside. 

Mr.  Wirtz.  On  Mr.  Levi  tan's  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree 
with  his  point  No.  1  and  with  his  last  point.  His  first  point  was 
there  is  no  need  to  cliange  the  present  legislation,  and  his  last 
point  was  in  oppositi  >n  to  youth  service.  But  that  leaves  seven 
points  in  between,  which  is  the  most  Sar  and  I  have  ever  agreed  on 
in  our  lives.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  make,  if  I  may,  five  points.  First;  I  support  fully  the  basic 
principles  of  this  legislative  proposal.  I  am  not  familiar  with  its 
detail.  I  am  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  program  over  the 
last  3  years,  and  the  development  of  this  legislative  program,  and  I 
simply  compliment  the  administration  and  the  Department  on  this 
bill.  If  there  appear  any  differences  at  all  in  my  position,  they 
result  from  the  fact  that  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  details  of  the  bill. 

Now,  more  specifically.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  arithmetic  here 
this  morning  and  I  want  to  add  one  other  set  of  figures  which  I 
think  are  correct  and  which  put  this  in  a  somewhat  different 
perspective. 

It's  a  terrible  problem,  this  50-percent  unemployment  among 
disadvantaged  youth  in  cities.  There  is  no  justification  for  it.  I 
would  like,  at  the  same  time,  to  suggest  one  other  set  of  figures 
which  I  believe  are  correct. 

If  we're  talking  16  to  21  year  olds,  we're  talking  about  25  million 
people  

Senator  Nelson.  How  many? 

Mr.  WrsTZ.  25  million. 

The  Secretary's  statement  indicates  that  in  that  16-  to  21-year- 
old  group,  there  are  probably  about  IVa  million  who  are  in  serious 
trouble — 15  weeks  out  of  work  and  so  forth.' 

J  c^l  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  is  6  percent  of  this  total. 
That  doesn  t  minimize  the  problem.  It  does  suggest  clearly  that  it 
IS  manageable.  Where  in  the  course  of  the  first  hour  and  a  half  this 
morning  I  found  overtones  of  discouragement  about  being  able  to 
do  this  thing,  with  the  amount  of  money  at  hand,  when  you  realize 
that  what  we  are  talking  about,  in  terms  of  the  severely  disadvan- 
taged, IS  only  6  percent,  or  1  Vz  million  people,  we  can  deal  with 
that. 

That  figure  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem.  There  are  two  problems.  There  is  the  problem  that 
besets  a  lot  of  kids,  underemployment  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and 
then  this  hard-core  problem  that  we're  talking  about  at  the 
moment.  That  problem  can  be  met. 

Sar  is  right  that  the  figures  on  youth  unemployment  in  the 
present  form  just  do  not  tell  us  what  we  need  to  know.  But  I  think 
it  s  a  further  estimate  that  about  half  of  these  severely  disadvan- 
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taged  kids  are  in  the  centers  of  the  large  cities,  with  the  other  half 
being  spread  around  the  communities  across  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  you  talk  about  youth  unemployment  in 
some  of  the  central  cities,  it's  50  percent  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21? 

Mr.  WiRTZ*  Yes;  among  the  minority  groups. 

Senator  Neubon-  How  are  these  figures  acquired?  Who  is  count- 
ed? In  other  words,  is  a  college  student  who  is  unemployed  in  the 
summer  a  statistic  there? 

Mr.  WiRTZ.  Sar  is  a  better  authority  than  I  am.  He  has  just 
Hnished  his  assignment  as  chairman  of  the  President's  CJommission 
on  those  figures*  I  should  defer  to  him. 

Senator  Nklson.  Well,  why  don't  you  finish  ypur  statement  and 
then  at  the  proper  place  we'll  cover  it. 

Mr.  WiRTZ.  All  right. 

My  point  No.  2  I  would  call,  in  terms  of  the  testimony  this 
morning,  basics  and  benchmarks.  There  were  two  different  parts  of 
the  conversation,  but  I  suggest  that  as  they  were  pulled  together, 
they  reflect  the  fact  that  in  a  very  significant  way  this  legislation 
reflects  more,  I  think,  than  has  been  accepted  before,  the  fact  that 
these  kids  bear  some  responsibilities  for  this  matter  which  they, 
too,  ought  to  start  discharging.  The  Secretai*y  very  appropriately 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  them  don't  have  what  it 
takes  right  now  because  they  haven't  had  the  education  they  need. 
So  it  seems  to  me  the  emphasis  on  these  basics  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. 

1  would  hope  we  could  be  a  little  clearer  about  what  basics  we 
are  talking  about.  In  my  book,  too,  writing  is  one,  and  values  is  the 
other.  You  can  make  the  first  one  communications — reading,  writ- 
ing, talking,  and  listening.  We  also  ought  to  go  into  the  basic 
matter  of  values. 

In  reference  to  benchmarks,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  closely  related 
because  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  real  emphasis  in  this  legisla- 
tion on  following  up  to  see  what  is  done  as  far  as  the  individuals 
are  concerned. 

There  are  more  kids  looking  for  jobs  today  than  there  are  look* 
ing  for  work.  I  want  to  come  back  to  this  in  a  slightly  different 
connection. 

My  third  point  has  to  do  with  this  matter  of  linkages  between 
the  two  programs.  I  am  frankly  disappointed  that  there  are  appar- 
ently going  to  have  to  be  two  statutes  here,  I  had  hoped  we  were 
moving  toward  a  consolidated  work/education  statute.  I  respect 
whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  it,  because  I  am  familiar  with 
them.  The  situation  apparently  hasn't  improved  in  the  last  15 
years;  we  still  don't  know  how  to  put  in  a  single  package  program 
that  combines  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  two  depart- 
ments. I  think  that's  too  bad,  but  I  certainly  am  in  no  position  to 
be  critical  about  it. 

Going  on  beyond  that.  Senator  Javits,  you  will  find  from  my 
written  statement  that  I  have  emphasized  the  22-percent  point  as 
strongly  as  you  do.  I  was  impressed  with  the  testimony  this  morn- 
ing and  would  suggest,  perhaps  presumptuously,  that  the  expressed 
differences  can  be  reconciled. 
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As  I  understand  the  record,  the  22  percent  has  been  imposed  in 
terms  of  institutional  or  pro-am  grants.  As  I  heard  the  testimony 
this  morning,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  principle  could  very 
appropriately  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  individuals,  and  that  this 
would  be  more  meaningful-  A  number  of  the  job  slots  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  individuals  also  taking  education.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  can  be  an  extension  of  the  22-percent  principle,  perhaps  more 
effectively,  on  an  individual  basis,  rather  than  an  overall  institu- 
tional basis- 

As  I  followed  the  testimony,  I  found  no  reflection  of  intended 
deviation  from  the  principle  of  the  22-percent  set-aside,  and  to 
share  the  feeling  that  this  is  one  of  the  firm  foundations  in  experi- 
ence on  which  to  build.  I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  possibility  of 
retaining  the  principle  of  a  firm  commitment  to  joint  programing, 
but  perhaps  to  do  it  in  terms  of  individuals  rather  than  in  terms  of 
institutional  grants. 

Senator  Javits*  If  you'll  allow  me  just  to  comment,  I  value  your 
expertise  and  your  feeling  about  this  whole  thing  which  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  can  assure  you,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  reconcile  these  views  so  we  can 
have  an  agreed-upon  bilL  I  assure  you  it's  going  to  be  tough  enough 
to  get  any  bill  through,  and  therefore,  if  we  can  agree  on  it,  we 
have  a  much  better  chance, 

Mr,  WiRTZ.  In  the  same  connection,  on  linkages  between  the  two, 
I  arn  confused  at  this  point  about  the  number  of  councils  provided 
for  in  this  legislation.  There  appears  to  be  a  proliferation,  and  a 
potential  to  separatism  between  work  councils  at  the  local  commu- 
nity level  and  education  councils.  I  think  that's  too  bad  and  I 
would  hope  very  much  a  way  could  be  found  to  approach  this  so 
that  that  council  function  at  the  local  community  level  will  not  be 
divided. 

If  it's  hard  for  HEW  and  Department  of  Labor  functions  to  be 
coordinated  in  Washington,  it  is  easier  for  organizations  at  a  local, 
community  level,  where  everybody  knows  each  other,  to  get  togeth- 
er. Our  experience  with  these  education  work  councils  around  the 
country  shows  that  this  can  be  done. 

In  that  connection,  and  more  broadly,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
Senate  bill  2218  includes  a  number  of  provisions  with  respect  to 
linkages  which  deserve  further  consideration,  including  the  setting 
up  of  a  National  Education  Work  CounciL  So  I  would  hope  that  in 
addition  to  the  emphasis  on  the  principle  of  the  22  percent,  there 
would  be  every  effort  possible  made  to  establish  institutional  link- 
ages at  the  local,  community  level,  between  the  schools,  the  em- 
ployers, and  the  community  at  large. 

My  third  point  has  already  been  made  in  part.  We  are  dealing 
with  two  youth  unemployment  problems.  One  of  them  is  the  hard- 
core, disadvantaged  problem.  It  includes,  I  think,  about  1  Vi>  million 
in  the  16-  to  19-age  category. 

There  is  another  problem  of  underemployment  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  I  would  hope  very  much  that  in  the  emphasis  on  the  hard- 
core, disadvantaged  problem  there  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  the 
broader  problem  which  is  also  part  of  this  picture. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  opening  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  mention  two  points  with   respect  to  the  hard  core 
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problem,  or  at  least  parts  of  it,  which  it  seems  to  me  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  not  unlimited  funds  here.  There  are  two 
emphases  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  don't  have  a  big  dollar  sign 
on  them. 

I  suspect  that  as  far  as  the  hardcore  disadvantaged  youth  prob- 
lem is  concerned,  outside  the  central  cities,  a  very  large  part  of  it 
could  be  met  by  the^ development  at  the  local  community  level  of  a 
one-with-one  kind  of  relationship  between  each  of  these  individuals 
and  somebody  else  in  that  community.  If  there  are  about  750,000 
hardcore  disadvantaged  youth  in  communities  in  this  country,  out- 
side the  central  city,  there  are  at  least  that  many  people  in  those 
communities  who  would  be  glad  to  work  with  each  of  these  individ- 
uals on  a  one-with-one  basis.  If  we  could  set  up  local  community 
education  work  councils  and  start  this  kind  of  approach,  my  guess 
is  that  it  would  make  a  big  difference. 

The  Hnal  point  is  that,  facing  this  situation,  and  facing  severe 
economic  sucid  budgetary  restraints,  we're  going  to  have  to  come  to 
tenns  with  the  fact  that  there  are  a  Tot  of  available  work  opportu- 
nities for  youth  in  this  country,  and  they're  not  being  filled.  I'm 
talking  about  the  jobs  in  the  private  service  sector;  I'm  talking 
about  lawn  mowing,  I'm  talking  about  a  number  of  other  things 
which  I  would  hope  we  would  start  calling  "bridge"  jobs, 

I  wish  we  could  start  setting  up  ways  of  getting  these  kids  into 
those  jobs  and  then  moving  them  on  to  whatever  the  next  step  may 
be.  It's  too  bad  that  we  have  develoi>^  an  attitude  toward  these 
jobs  that  means  we're  not  using  them. 

This  would  also  be  important  in  political  terms.  It  is  hard  to  get 
national  supjK>rt  for  youth  unemployment  programs  when  most 
people  can't  get  their  lawn  cut,  or  their  windows  washed,  or  any  of 
those  things,  and  a  very  great  many  small  service  OF>erators  can't 
get  help. 

Given  the  strictures  on  the  amount  of  available  Government 
funds,  we  ought  to  find  some  way  of  using  these  private  service 
sector  jobs  that  are  available,  not  in  the  central  cities,  but  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country.  If  this  were  approached  in  terms  of 
imaginative,  administrative  arrangements,  providing  for  what 
we're  calling  career  passports  at  the  Manpower  Institute,  there's  a 
huge  potential  that  could  be  used  there  at  minor  cost. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wirtz  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  UllXard  Wirtz 
NaC±onaX  Manpower  institute 
Before  the 

Senace  Subconaatctee  on  Employmenc  *  Poverty 
and  Migratory  L^abor,  of  chs 
Co   ni  c cee  on  t>abor  and  Human  Rsss-urcs^ 

March  5,  1980 


As   requested,   Mr,   Chairman^    I  will  consaent  as  speeif ic-aily  -3  possible 
on  youch  employment  legislation  now  before  the  Cocasirca-,     All  ciiac  is  avall-« 
able  as   this  statezsent  is  written,  however,   are  sotte  d^fc  specifications. 
The  legislation  may  have  changed  by  the  time   this  srac^c^ent  is  reiad,   and  I 
apologize  in  advance   for   any  ndare  present  at  Ion  of   t"r:e  A.±3iiiii3tr2tloa's 
proppsals  * 

Last    fall   1   testified  before    this  committee  01:   geTsaral  directions  in  the 
youth  employment   area.      I  simply  refer  to   those   s^-eraZ  re=^}cs  hare  and  confine 
myself    to  some  specific   reactions    and    recommenda  tio:z^ . 

There   is   in   the  ad:ainls tration  of  youth  emploT^^scr  pror=raj=;3   a  showing 
sophistication,  with  a  vast  array  of  program  optia:i3,  ^zrcensive  research 
designs    for   ''knowledse  development,"  and  complicac-d  d£*:Livery  ^jste^ns  operated 
through  intricate   relationships  among  levels   of   gov-zrn^nt  srnd  a^jong  agencies. 
It  would  be  presumptuous   for  an  interested  but  casuaJ.  s-:^ser-rer  to  address   the  . 
many   techniciil  considerations   involved  and   the  approprl^r 5=r.^s  of   the  many 
allocations  of    funds  among  different  sections  and  s'^se<;tic=^  o5  the  proposed 
legislation.      There  are,   however,    clear   trends   eci^r^iar   ia   z>.e  basic  policies 
these  details   add   u?    to,    and   I  think  that    they  are   ixi  -'-^   rishr  direction. 
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The  single  tnosc   imporcant  of  these  policy  trends  1»  *   In  my  Judge=ient, 
tlie  increasing  use  of  an  education  and  work  approach.     Wc  have  come  to 
realize   that  so  long  as  work  institutions   %nd  education  institutions   30  their 
separate  ways,   more  and  more  youth  will    fall  Into  the  widening  space  biiCween  * 

There  are,   in  the  evolution  of   this  youth  program,    and   in   the  proposals 
being  advanced  by   the  Administration  and   in  the   Congress,   a  number  of  other 
trends  I  find  encouraging  and  prodlsins-      These  proposals  reflect  a  ne-- 
purposlveness  in  Implementing  the  grawing  recognition  that   these  progr-aias 
must  be  worked  out  at   the  local  level;   that  good  education  in  the  basics  is 
essential  to  successful  employment;    that  we  have  Co   start  on  this  employment 
problem  while  youth  are  still  in  school  and  not  wait  until   they  becooe  dropouts 
or  ioin   the   ranks  of   the   long-term  unertployed ;    that    there  is  a  critical  need 
for  combining  work  and  public  service  experience  with  classroom  education 
for  youth  still  in  school;    that   the  private  sector,    the  community,    and  parents 
must  became  Involved  in  various  partnership  arrangements. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  recognizes   the  need  to  help  youth  develop 
a  record  of   their  experiences  so  they  have  something  to  show  employers  when 
they   apply   for  a  Job    Cwhat  we  have  called  at  NMl  an   Experience  Report  or 
Career  Passport). 

^fy  one—sentence  reaction  to   the  enactment   and   administration  of   the  1977 
youth  employment   amendments   and   to   the  legislative   proposals  before  this 
Commintee   today  would  be    that   this  piece  of   public  business    is   being  handled 
extraordinarily  well.      This   Is  parcly,  however,   because   it    is   recognized  that 
there  is   no   more  critical  matter   for  society   than   to  assure    that   your.s  people 
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are  given  access   co  an  eccmoolcaily  sufftcleac  adulthood,  and  chat  a  sreat 
deal  more   remains   to  be  done. 

—  Too  many  pecple  are  leaving  school  unable  to  read»  write » 
and  do  simple  arithmetic-     Kven  soine  high  school  s^aduates 
cannot   read  cbeir  dlploaas. 

 Minority  youtii  imerspXoyment  rates  are  at  high  and  totally 

unacceptable  leveXs*. 

  In  a  great  =-.^y  cor-ymml  ties  work,  institutions  and  education 

instltucion^  are  hardly  on  speaking  terms  and  do  not  irader— 
stand  each  ot±ier*s  language »  although  there  are  sozse  very 
encouraging  developcient3  here. 

—  Youth  not   gecting  to   the  labor  market  through  higher  education 
are  having  a  tougher  time,   and  the  Federal  gavemi=enr  i^ 
spending  sev^en.  tiroes  laore  on  youth  attending  pos tsecondary 
schools  than  for  youth  attending  high  school- 

  Occupationai  segregation  by   sex  creates  serious  structural 

harriers   for  young  woiaea  who  must  be  more   fully   informed  about 
employment   opportunities   in  uon- 1 raditional   fields  so  that  they 
can  make   the  necessary  educational  and   training  choices  to 
prepare  for  taore  equitable  employment* 

The  situation  ftiHy  warrants  the  high  priority  assigned  to  ic  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  its  proposals  and  by  those  in  Congress,  such  a^  Senator  Javlts  ,  who 
have  introduced  compceherxsive  youth  employment  legislation, 

I  wouid  emphasise  tiiree  points,    all  of   them  reflecting  principles   that  are 
very  much  a  part  of  boca   the  Administration's  proposals   and   those  of  Senator  Jav 

1  -      Basic  Education 

There   is   no  mora    important   link  between  school   and  worx   than  having  a  good 
basic  education^   and   the  errphasis   given    ic    in    Che  Administration's  proposals  is 
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I  believe^  wholly  Juaclfled.      Ic  is  assigned  half  the  nonev ,   a=d  deficiencies 
ia  education  are  at  least  half  the  youth  unemploycent  problem*      I  have  yet 
to   LaXk  to  aa  employer  about  hiring  youth  who  has  not  ecipha3i:r'=5d  th.ls  need. 
Ihey  are  more  likely  to  talk  about  :Job  applicants'    being  able  read  and 

wri.te    ...    and  get  to  work  on  tiiae  than  about   their  receivi^s  specific 

ecrDloyroent  skills  In  the  classroom,  although  such  training  is  =>'b-?rLously 
aXso  important.      So  I  find  it  encouraging  that  we  ar-e  talking  s^bout  using 
both  the  regular  scbool  classrooms  and  those  of  Vocational  Education  as  weXi. 

The  slippage  in  test  scores  generally  aTocitg  school  studenr-s  and  high 
sch^ool.  graduates  has  produced  a  general  state  of  alazxi  in  the  Ka.rio^  about 
the  quality  of  education  and  a  not  very  precisely  stated  de=and  for  a  "return 
to   the  basics."     While  it  is  a  demand  w±tb  which  X  wholly  asree,    I  vould  want 
to   define  basics  carefully,   be  sure   they  are   the  right  ones  ,   a=ic  avoid  any 
return  to    learning  by  rote   that  was  aban.doned  for  teacblng  yoir^^  people  how 
CO   think  rather  than  how  to  remember. 

r  would  put  special  emphasis  on  Writing.     We  have  been.  raoT-e  systezsatic 
about   the   teaching  of   reading  in   the   public  schools    than  we  ha-ra  about  writing. 
Acquiring  the  ability  to  write  is  acquiring  the  ability   to   r'h^        aad  to 
cooouEilcane »  and  thos&  are  very  necessary  skills  anywhere  ia    th^S  r  co:=plex 
society.      If  every  young  person  was  required  to  conpose  Just  crr5=t  paragraph 
every  day  »   it  could  make  a  very  large  difference.      It  would  TryV  ^  evsn  iDore 
of   a  difference  if   the  day's   paragraph  vere   read  and  corrected  a  parent  ^ 

as  well  as  by  a  teacher. 


If  writing  is   the  counterpart  of   reading,    then   listening  1 


tha  counterpart 
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of  speakins-      Listening  Is   as   ncacossao"    to  communication  as    t^Ikiii*;-  There 
have  bet^n  only   puny   efforts  so   far   to   teach  listenLng. 
2.      Linkat^es   and  "Councils** 

There   is   strong  emphasis    in    the   proposals  nadi;  by   the  Administration  on 
Intcrrelatins   school   and   prime  sponsor  effort   and    for   involving  the    full  ran^e 
of   cominiiait.y   institutions,      Tlie   decentralization  of    che    federal  eziploymenC 
and    training  program  is  now   pretty   complete   in  getting  it   down    to    the  local 
govemmeet   level.      But  it  must   move  oa    from  there  and   decentralize    in  terras 
of  moving  ::x>re  of   it   to  the   private  sec  tor - 

I  hope  we  can  build   further  on    the   principle  established   in  the   19  77 
legislation  where   the  prime  sponsors  were  required   to   have  a  joint  program 
In  order   to  spend  222:  of   the   funds.      I    call  attention   to    this  simply  because 
the  AdmlcListration  proposals  seem  to  be    la   the  form  of  one   title   for  crnployraent 
(adntlnistered  by    the   Lalvir   f; -ji'irtment)    and  another   title    for  education 
(administered  by    the   ^  t  Loa  L><=?.arCDeat)  .      X  know  the  intention  is   Co  integrate 

the   two  programs,    and    I  si~ply    fl^g  this  as  something  warranting  close  attention. 
It  would  be  unfortunate    ro   f-.ot    back  into  defining  organizational  responsibilities 
on  a  separation-of-f unction  principle,    and   fall   to  move   forward  on    this  vital 
matter  of  Joint  effort- 

The  nany  calls  in  these  proposals    for  involving  employers,   unions,  concaunity- 
based  orgajiizat ions ,    and  parents   still   leave  a  question  of  whether,    when  we 
get   to   the  fine  print,   it  is   true  collaboration  that   is  being  encouraged,  with 
government   as   one   party   to  lt»   or  whether   this  amounts    to  using  representatives 
in   these  institutions   in  a  purely  advisory   or   review  capacity.      I   chink  it 
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should  be   on  <i   coi  1  i^jor^^ic  iv<j   basis,   with   Che   co  1 1  -  i^o  r      i  v*?  effort  havins 
fiome   kind    of    free   st-T-ndLn^  antl   IndependtMi t   status    ^i>i"j;   be/or.d  bein^^  just 
an  appendfi^e   to   locLil    ^oveirnnieats . 

Thcr^ti   observations  are  cuid^    In  very   RcntirnL    f :;  rra  b^c^-^e    t   hav^  not 
<>uun    the    final    detailed   proposals  being  offered    by  '•.dni.^iiscrat  ion-  In 

somti  the   draft    materials,    wVilch  may    now  have    bc?  =  n   c>.ziTi^i=d  ,    cViero  were 

several   specific    refisrences    that    r»t!em   to  ine    to  warrirat    fur;:nr^r  consideration- 

Thero    is    app^ireacly    a   proposal    to  have   each   ^sc'iool  tunendant  appoint 

an   Edecatiion  Work   Council  with  advisory    ftincttons-      V&  havs-  "be&a    lii*'oLved  at 
Che   National  >tanpower    Institute    tn  piloting   the    Id^ra  of    Education  Work 
Councils;    there  are  now  about   75  of    them  in  commuiiirie^  ocr:3ss   the  country. 
The    30  Council:*    involved    in    the   N>ll   pilot   program  are  inovin^  rli;ht  now  toward 
independence    funding.  Carter  receiving  seed  money    frcz:  the  I>r=f7a^^:r^enc   of  Labor)- 
These   councils   are   £  r  ees  tand  1  nR ,    and   tlie  members   of   each  S£rctor  (education^ 
employers,    unions)    have  equal  voice    In   the  acttvlti£*s  Xi^ey  underta':^^'-  If 
collaborative   councils  are  desired,    they   should   be    i^±ven  SLn  acvion  charter  and 
encouraged,    through  support   and   leadership,    rather   rJh^n  Heln^  rmndated  by  law. 

Tliere   are  several  ki.nds  of   couriclls  Apparently   cotiteirolated    In   tha  draft 
of    the  proposals:   with  Youth  Councils,    for  example^    to  be   retained,    but  with 
the  alternative  of   establishing  Youth  Opportunity  Councils;    and  'while  the 
Education    title  draft    requlreu   Education  Work  Councils,    th^re   Is   al:^o  a 
requirement    for  school   principals  receiving   funds    -o   appoi-t   "School  Site 
Councils-**      1  would  hope   consideration  could  be    s^'-'en   co   d^^t^.^Xic  broadly 
representative  councils    to  serve  all    the    the    functions  nc;c^?Sar" 
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for  both   titles,    to  work  on   all   possibilities    for  joiat  of ores  of 
employers,    educators,    uzi£o:^3 »   youth   service  organizac  tons  ,   and   local  govem- 
m-ent   toward  generally    Iziproving   the    tratisition   from  school    to  vrork..  Special 
program  needs   could  be  =pe  c  by  subcocsaJ.  t  tee  arrangements. 

The  creation  of    such  broad   coczounity   collaborative    coiincils  requires 
as   muoh,   or  nore,    encouragacieat  and   leadership    from   the   private   sector,  as 
from   the  public  sector.      It   caanot  be  done  wholly   through   iOvem:::ent  action 
in  Washington.      One  prortistng  approach    is   suggesttfd  by   the  National 
Education  Work:  Council   proposal    tn  S.2213,      Its    charter  -ould   include^  among 
other   things,    providing  "technical   assistance  on  scliool-to-'-:orkL  transition 
iBSues   and   otheru^ise    to   promote   collaboration  among  education,   work,  govern- 
ment,   and   fioclal   orgajiLi^ t ions  at   the  national,    state,   and  locel  levels,'* 
A  group   suoh   as    this   could   tiike    the    leadership   In   establishing  a  *'Conimuntcy 
Education   Work  Council    in   every   c^ocnunity"   as  wan    recently    reco^iifnded  by 
the   Carnegie   Council   on   Policy  Studies    In  Higher  Education. 

3-      Two   Youth  t'roblt^:s=> 

It   is    increasingly   iniportant    to    recognize   that    there  are   f-jo  distinctly 
different   situations   here,    although    chey   arc    related.      One   involves,  as 

nearly   as    I  can  tell,    about    75  or  SO   percent  of  Aineric<-m  youth  of  whom 

perhapH   about   half  have   no   real   problea  at    all,   while    the  other   half  face 
difficulties   that    involve  vhat   are  esst?nt  ially   p  rob  I  ecus   of  adjustnent   of  one 
kind  or  another.      Hie    problem  here  is   primarily   o£    faiiur£*3    of   big  institutions 
to  work   together.      Ttie  other   problua   involves    the  20  or    25  percent    of  young 
people    in    this   country  who,    usually   as    a   consequence   of    th-ir  families' 
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socio-econo=lc  status  ►  or  In  many  cashes  because  of   their  growins  ia 
the  dscaving   centers   of  American  cities,   or  because  of   outright   di5=rttninA tion , 
face  an   csxceedinsly  bleak  five  or   ten  years   after  they   leave  school  —  and 
the   likely   prospect  of   that  bleakness  becoming  a  lifetine  sentence. 

It   is    inperative   that  we  separate    these    two  problems  out   frorz  each 
other*    far    they  have  different   roots   and  require   different  treatments. 
Both   ar  e  serious   and   it  would  be  a  nis  cake   to   ignore  either  of   theri;  eoiphssizlng 
one   to    the   exclusion   of   the  other   is    likely   to  mean   that  neither  will  attract 
the  Support  of  a  working  majority. 

Tli£:  proposed  legislation  competently  addresses    this  serious   natter  of 
inner  city    and   rural  youth  now   going  nowhere   in   the  employment  world,      I  hope 
that  'we   press    forward  with   these   ?;ovemment   programs  we  will   also    try  to 

organiz-s:  all   possible  community  and   volunteer   resources  we  can   to  supplenrent 
the   govemiDeat   efforts.      It  will  be  necessary   in    the   end    for   the  cjizziunity 
to  meet    this   problcra  on  a   case-by— case  basis,    starting  with   getting   the  nanes 
and  addresses   of  all   youth   in   serious  employemnt    trouble,   and  working  things 
oil c  one   by    on^  ,  and  one  on  one. 

Another  elezsent    in  building   from  what    resources  we  have  will  be   to  take 
better  advantage  of    the  '^bridge"  jobs   in  the   private   sector,    the   Jobs  avail- 
able  to  youth    that   they  usually  don't  stay   in  a    long   time,    such   as   In  fast 
food   chains.      Ve   need    to  help   youth   build   a    record  of   accorrp llshsen t  using 
the   jobs   that   are   available,    and   buidiing  as  much    into    thif^a   exper  ie:ices  as 
possible,      Perheps  we  need  most  of    all  an   Improved  system   for  handling  the 
next   step    th^t   has    co  be    taken  when   the    training  perLod   is  coT:iplet^d. 


o 
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As   f^r   chiT   larger  problem  of    chc   transition   from  school   Zo  --^ork^ 
we  n^ed   zo   iaorease  job  counseling  in   the  schools,   broaden   Che  availability 
or   voric   and  service  expetiencQS  while  youth  are  still   in  school  »   and  Inprove 
cha   Dccur^ational  information  available  to  youth.      This  all  n>sa-3  close 
v-:>rkl:i5  relationships   among  education   Institutions^   businesses,  unions, 
public   e=plo>— ent   agencies,    and  local  government.      This   doos   not  necessarily 
Involva  e»en3ive.    federally   funded  services,   as   it  does   in   the  case  of 
exoariijLriS   tnner-clty  job   opportunities,  but   does   require   tlie   setting  in  plac^ 
or   cl^Be  collaborative  arrangezsen ts   among   these   institutions   ac    the  local 
level.    a=2d   also  at    the   State  and  National   levels - 

In  brief    summary,    I   think  that 

—  tha   proposals   before    this  coonittee  are  constructive  and 
necessary ; 

—  better  basic   education   is   icaportant,    particularly   in  all 
foz'T^^   of  conmunica tion  and  in  values. 

 '^'^   should  move   forward  on  joint  programs  between  education 

and   cziployment  agencies   at   the   local   level,    and  we  should 
further  decentralize    to   the  private  sector   and  establish 
truly   collaboratl-ve  councils  with  broad  charters; 

  there   is  critical  need  for  remetital  programs  ,  particularly 

i3   inner  cities  and  isolated   rural  areas  ^    and   a  need  for 
preventive  approaches    that  get  major  institutions  workiris 
tos^ther  rather  than  going  their  separate  ways;    there  is 
also  a  need   to  mobilize  volunteer  community  resources, 
^'^r*^— S  with  young  people  In    trouble  on  a   one-with-one  basis - 

have   Co   get   this  youth  situation  In  hand.      We  bar*^ly  started  on   it  in 
Che   1960s,    and    it  has   gotten  worse  in   the   1970s.      There  is  nev  proi^se  in  Che 
Adr^ini  strati  on  '  s  and    the   Congress'   making  this   a   top  agenda   ice:=   for   the  nav 
decade - 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wirtz, 
The  educational  compMDnent  isn't  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee.  But  from  what  I  know  about  it,  I  am  puzzled  by 
what  it  is  they  expect  to  do  with  $1  billion  in  this  educational 
comFK)nent.  I  understand  they  will  accept  bids  from  schools  on 
proposals  as  part  of  the  educational  component.  I  don't  understand 
that. 

Dr.  GiNZBERC.  Could  I  talk  to  that  for  a  second? 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Dr.  GiNZBERG.  I  come  from  a  small  city  called  New  York,  in 
which  by  age  13  already  a  lot  of  the  kids  who  are  on  the  school 
rolls  are  really  in  the  streets  as  truants.  So  that  you  can't  even  say 
that  the  schools  aren't  educating  them  because  the  kids  aren't  even 
in  class  to  be  educated,  for  all  types  of  reasons. 

The  typical  junior/senior  high  school  is  a  disfunctional  environ- 
ment for  a  youngster  who  has  not  learned  how  to  read  in  the 
preceding  years.  Unless  one  does  something  to  provide  alternative 
educational  opportunities  for  these  kids  they  can't  mature.  My  wife 
is  now  tutoring  one  of  them,  and  the  youngster  is  very  sad  that  she 
dropped  out  of  school  and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  school.  But 
youngsters  between  13  and  19  go  through  a  lot  of  development. 
There  has  to  be  opportunities  for  those  youngsters  to  get  back  and 
complete  their  basic  schooling,  because  New  York  is  now  an  83- 
j>ercent  service  sector  and,  if  one  doesn't  possess  literacy  and  nu- 
merary  one  just  can't  get  a  decent  job. 

So  I  think  what  the  administration  is  talking  about,  and  surely 
what  came  out  of  our  studies,  in  terms  of  the  year-and-a-half  that 
the  Commission  looked  at  this,  is  the  essentiality  of  putting  along- 
side of  a  regular  high  school,  which  performs  all  right  for  most 
kids,  some  kind  of  support  system  whereby  youngsters  who  don't 
get  much  out  of  their  regular  schooling  have  a  second  chance.  It's  a 
second  chance  opportunity,  that  is  what  we* re  interested  in,  I 
think,  in  the  educational  recommendations. 

There  are  no  certain  ways  of  doing  that,  but  we  had  better  try  to 
do  it  because  in  the  absence  of  that  kind  of  minimum  qualification, 
the  job  employability  outlook  is  very,  very  poor.  So  I  think  we  just 
have  no  options  but  to  go  on  that  route. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  understand  what  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing is  an  educational  component  that  differs  from  what  is  going  on 
in  the  youth  training  programs  already  in  CETA.  They  have  jobs, 
they  have  education  components.  What  are  they  saying  that  isn't 
being  done?  That's  what  I  don't  understand. 

Dr.  GiNZBERG.  Well,  I'm  a  bad  reader  of  the  details  of  legislation. 
I  have  been  trying  to  understand  these  issues  substantively. 

I  think  what  is  true  is  that  in  the  Job  Corps  we  have  remedial 
educational  opportunities,  and  for  my  money,  the  Job  Corps  is  one 
of  the  major  payoff  institutions. 

As  I  have  seen  it  up  till  now,  the  out-of-school  youth  program,  it 
is  not  easy  and  sometimes  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any 
remedial  educational  opportunities  for  those  youngsters.  The 
notion  to  put  some  money  in  the  new  Department  of  Education  is 
to  encourage  the  local  primes  to  work  out  in  the  local  community, 
some  expansion  for  alternative  ways  of  having  some  of  the  out-of- 
school  youths  make  up  their  lack  of  literacy  and  numeracy.  So  I 
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don  t  think  we  do  have  at  this  present  time  in  the  manpower 
pro-ams  very  effective  educational  second-stage  opportunities  We 
have  a  few  of  them,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  WiRTz.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  a  partial  answer,  but  they 
are  actually  conditioning  participation  in  a  number  of  the  work 
and  training  programs  on  taking  educational  courses  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  on  the  other  side  are  providing  certain  educational 
courses  vvhich  will  involve  the  individuals  in  them  doing  work  and 
work  training  of  one  kind  or  another.  So  there  is  a  clear  linkage 
now  between  the  two,  which  was  not  there  before. 

i.uH^Vp^^^JP^^'^*  ^  think.  Senator  Nelson,  you  could  take  the  money 
that  the  administration  suggests  and  give  it  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  tell  them  to  negotiate  alternative  kinds  of  educational 
opportunities  on  a  larger  scale;  there's  nothing  to  stop  you  from 
doing  that.  My  own  view  is  that  that  would  not  be  the  wisest  thing 
to  do,  because  I  would  like  to  get  the  school  system  a  little  bit  more 
involved  for  the  people  who  are  still  in  the  school  system  to  become 
a  httle  bit  more  conscious  of  the  whole  employability  matter  and 
make  adjustments  in  their  curricula.  I  think  probably  all  you  can 
say  IS,  if  you  use  some  Federal  dollars  to  stimulate  those  school 
systems  which  have  been  very  unresponsive  to  the  employability 
issue,  you  may  get  a  somewhat  higher  return  for  your  dollars  I 
can  t  guarantee  it,  but  I  think  that's  the  thinking  in  back  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Levitan.  If  the  set-aside  is  inadequate,  then  possibly  we  will 
need  more  money  to  reach  these  goals.  But  I  don't  know  if  addi- 
tional money,  by  itself,  will  solve  the  problem.  The  important  and 
innovative  direction  of  YEDPA  is  to  link  education  and  work  That 
is  what  we  have  been  doing.  I'm  not  saying  that  it  has  been 
adequate  so  far,  or  that  we  don't  need  any  more  money.  But  what 
we  are  doing,  as  I  think  Senator  Javits  suggested,  is  giving  sepa- 
rate funds  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion or  similar  programs.  At  the  same  time  they  are  separating 
that  from  the  youth  employment.  In  effect,  it's  a  backwards  step, 
and  It  IS  as  if  we  were  trying  to  destroy  the  linkages  that  have 
been  created  by  YEDPA. 

Dr  GiNZBERG.  I  don't  want  to  have  a  pointed  argument  with  Sar, 
but  1  wear  another  hat  and  we  are  monitoring  the  entitlement 
projects.  We  have  not  done  very  well  on  the  entitlement  projects 
with  respect  to  the  out-of-school  youth.  We  have  had  a  hard  time 
getting  them  back  in. 

The  reason  is  that  the  school  systems  do  not  find  it  easy  to  deal 
with  the  out-of-school  youth,  and  they  don't  have  much  fiexibility 
It  IS  just  on  this  point  about  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  conven- 
tional school  system— one  of  the  hopes  under  the  new  administra- 
tion bill— and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  it,  and  I 
don  t  understand  it  fully — but  my  understanding  is  that  they  would 
look  to  groups  like  the  OIC's,  among  others,  to  provide  some  of  the 
alternative  schooling  that  is  linked  with  the  employability  needs  of 
the  out-of-school  people. 
iJ'^c.  P'*^sent  system  on  22-percent  set-aside,  I  don't  want  to  say 
the  ^2  percent  isn't  working  at  all,  but  it  is  not  working  for  that 
part  of  the  out-of-school  youth  that  I  have  kept  a  close  eye  on 
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Mr.  Levitan.  If  they  were  going  to  do  it  with  the  OIC's,  or  some 
others  in  the  community-based  organizations,  then  why  not  give 
the  funds  to  the  prime  sponsors  and  let  them  pass  it  down  to  OIC's 
instead  of  establishing  new  institutions.  We  would  be  doing  the 
same  thing*  As  Senator  Javits  suggested,  it  takes  years  to  establish 
a  new  set  of  institutions.  Why  do  this  when  the  organizations  are 
already  there? 

I  would  agi-ee  with,  you  that  OIC's  and  the  others  provide  some 
basic  and  remedial  education.  But  they  don't  have  enough  funds. 
Given  this  fact  and  budget  constraints,  why  establish  new  sets  of 
institutions? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  have  a  meeting  that  I'm  15  minutes  late  for 
already,  so  I  guess  we  will  have  to  bring  this  to  a  conclusion. 

Could  you  submit  for  the  record,  Mr.  Levitan,  your  statistical 
basis  for  the  youth  unemployment  figures? 

Mr.  Lkvitan.  I  would  be  delighted  to.  Senator. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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In  its  final  report,  the  National   Corrmission  on  Employment  and 


Unemployment  Statistics  made  the  following  comment  on  youth  labor  force  statistics: 


The  unpfecedenled  rise  in  youth  unemployment  in  the  1970s  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.^  While  it  is  widely  recogni-zed  that  the 
postwar  baby  boom  is  a  major  force  behind  the  rise  in  youth 
unemptoyrnenl,  a  contributing  factor  is  also  the  growing;  number  of 
young  people  who  are  not  making  a  clean  break  between  schooling  and 
work  as  in  the  past,  but  instead  are  combining  these  activities.  As  a 
consequence,  the  measurement  of  the  labor  market  experiences  of  younji 
persons  is  complicated  by  the  schooling  option,  and  labor  market  data 
must  be  capable  of  reflecting  this  relationship  between  school  and  work. 


Tht'  commivsKjn  hefteves  rh.it  thL^r**  is  .1  nec^d  Uit  mori*  trf<jui*ni  d,it.i  th,ui 
Ihf  pfesi»ni  .innual  tnicirm^irion  on  ihf  st  ho«>l  cnr<>tfnienl  ot  viiufh  in 
Order  to  uniJersta ncJ  wotk  jncf  eciucatif*n  choices,  tn  dc-si^in  emfjloymvni 
fXJiicies  and  training  pro^;rarns  appropinate  for  thiS  situation,  jnd  to  holp 
appraise  the  labor  mnrkct  attjchmeni  oi  students. 

Currently,  information  on  the  school  enrollment  and  labor  force  status  of 
the  population  lb— "14  vears  is  collected  annually  in  the  Oc  tober 
supplement  10  the  CPS    Students  are  not  explicitly  identtfit-d  m  the  CPS 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  although  the  youn^i  pc^cjplf  16-2  1  years 
feporirng  school  as  ihetr  major  activity  are  tabulated  by  lat>or  force 
status,  for  those  students  not  in  the  la^KJi  torte.  the  data  are  prohablv  a 
close  approxrmation  of  the  actual  numbc»r  ot  students  who  are 
nonp>articipan!s.  However,  for  students  m  the  labor  force,  either 
employed  or  unemploved.  the  data  mnv  subsianiially  under.   (mjM  sthtxil 
enrollment  because  some  students  may  repon  work  as  the*r  major 
activity.  The  October  1977  CPS  supplement,  for  example,  recor<Jt^  I 
million  more  16-21  year  olds  in  both  school  and  the  labor  forie  than  the 
total  derived  from  the  ma|or  activity  question  m  the  monthly  CPS, 
Because  0/  tho  s/torfcom/nfjs  ot  rhese  nior7f^/v  djfa,  fhe  comm*>iKJ/i 
rt^commends  the  addttton  nt  a  Question  fo  l/ie  CrS  on  whvthot 
fpspondenis  age  ;6-24  years  wert-  atti^ndrnja  schoo/  on  a  (ulf-  ur  parl- 
r/me  ba^/5 

The  commission  has  selected  this  ape  group  because  data  from  the 
October  supplement  to  the  CPS  indicate  that  while  a  significant 
prop>Ortion  of  those  under  age  24  years  combine  work  with  schcol,  the 
proportion  falls  off  sharply  after  age  24.  The  new  data  would  replace  the." 
monthly  labulatfons  of  the  employment  status  of  lb-lo-21  year  olds 
whose  major  activity  is  gomg  to  school  and  supplement  the  October 
school  enrollment  survey. 

These  dita  will  provide  a  current  view  of  the  extent  to  which  school  and 
work  a r0  combined  and  how  participation  in  these  activities  vanes  over 
the  year  tind  wit^^  fluctuations  m  economic  activity.  Further,  to  the  extent 
that  sample  size  permits,  the  data  will  enable  the  analyst  to  distinguish 
the  early  work  experience  of  out-of-schoot  youth  from  thai  of  students. 
In  making  this  recommendation  for  an  addition  to  the  monthly  CPS 
survey,  the  commission  is  well  aware  that  the  number  and  proportion  of 
youth  in  the  labor  force  will  d«?cline  as  the  postwar  baby  boom  cohort 
continues  to  age.  A  possible  implication  of  this  demographic  change  is 
that  the  visibility  of  the  labor  market  problems  of  the  young  will  fade 
over  time.  However,  the  commission  doubts  that  it  can  safely  make  this 
assumption  and  therefore  believes  that  better  informatron  on  school  and 
work  activities  of  youth  will  be  needed  for  labor  market  policy  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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Senator  Nelson.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate 
you  gentlemen  taking  the  time  to  come  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  view^s  this  morning- 
Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Wilxjams  [presiding].  I  just  w^ondered — I  know  you 
haven't  addressed  the  w^elfare  jobs  legislation,  but  there  is  some- 
thing Secretary  Wirtz  said  that  indicated  to  me  a  possible  question 
here. 

You  know,  in  the  jobs  bill  for  the  welfare  program  suitability  is 
one  of  the  factors  for  placing  F>eople  in  jobs.  The  job  search  must  be 
for  a  suitable  job.  This  is  similar  to  the  job  search  in  the  unemploy- 
ment comi>ensation  program,  and  I'm  just  wondering  whether  that 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  what  you  were  proposing  the  "bridge"  jobs. 
Those  are  considered,  I  would  guess,  the  jobs  that  are  menial,  and 
therefore  undesirable. 

These  services  are  not  considered  essential,  but  they  are  services 
that  could  be  performed,  there's  a  demand  for  them.  You  men- 
tioned cutting  the  lawn.  There  are  other  environmental  jobs  that 
would  fit,  I  think,  into  this  "bridge,"  services  that  are  needed  but 
that  nobody  will  do. 

Is  there  anyway  we  can  develop  an  attitude  about  these  jobs  so 
that  they  are  not  discounted,  but  considered  suitable  for  a  limited 
period? 

Mr.  Wirtz.  There  sure  is,  and  we're  on  the  right  track  when  we 
substitute  "bridge"  for  that  word  that  both  you  and  I  know  but 
have  stricken  out  of  our  language.  We  know  what  we're  talking 
about- 

If  we  were  to  start  calling  "bridge"  jobs,  and  if  we  would  start 
working  out  procedures  for  getting  kids  from  those  jobs  on  to  the 
next  job,  then  we  would  have  it  made. 

We're  working  right  now  at  the  Manpower  Institute  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  with  the  fast  food  chains  to  do  precisely 
that-  We're  working  up  on  what  we  call  developing  a  career  pass- 
port, so  that  as  you  take  one  of  these  bridge  jobs,  there  will  be  a 
record  made  of  it,  and  then  you  can  use  this  in  going  on  to  the  next 
job. 

There  are  help  wanted  signs  in  the  fast  food  service  stores  in 
most  of  the  communities  in  this  country  outside  the  center  cities- 
My  answer  to  your  question  is  yes,  if  we  will  start  working  on  the 
psychology  of  that  situation,  to  make  it  part  of  the  training  experi- 
ence— although  I  mean  to  call  it  work  and  to  pay  for  it  as  work — 
but  if  we  will  start  working  out  a  system  which  moves  kids  from 
those  jobs  to  something  else,  then  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way. 

Everything  I  did  when  I  was  a  kid  was  that  kind  of  job.  So  were 
some  of  the  things  I've  done  since.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  GiNZBERG.  Senator  Williams,  Mr.  Wirtz  doesn't  remember  it 
when  he  was  Secretary,  but  I  remember.  We  had  one  very  good 
MDTA — what  I  would  call  a  ''bridge"  situation.  We  took  some  kids 
in,  at  the  lowest  level,  minimum  wage  jobs  at  Woolworth's.  But  we 
said  to  the  kids,  if  they  showed  up  every  day  and  did  their  work, 
got  good  marks,  at  the  end  of  9  months,  on  the  basis  of  that  record, 
IBM  or  some  fancy  electronics  concern  would  pick  them  up,  put 
them  into  serious  training  programs  and  offer  them  a  chance  to 
double  or  triple  their  wage. 
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As  I  look  at  the  service  sector  and  the  kinds  of  occupations,  the 
trouble  is  that  in  the  absence  of  really  having  proof  positive  «'n 
front  of  a  youngster  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  reward  if  he  starts 
at  a  lousy  job,  or  what  are  now  called  euphemistically  "bridge" 
jobs,  unless  he  sees  some  of  his  peers  moving  that  way,  and  getting 
^  o^-^^^Pr- taking  the  unattractive  first  jobs,  they  won't  do  that. 

Bill  Wirtz  and  I  came  through  a  different  world  and  we  knew  we 
weren  t  going  to  be  stuck  there  forever  down  at  the  bottom.  But 
these  kids  don't  know  it  and  they  do  have  another  option.  1  think 
the  record  ought  to  show  it. 

We  have  a  very  sizable  off- the- record  economy  these  days,  and  in 
terms  of  16-  to  19-  to  21-year  olds,  it's  not  a  question  of  starving  to 
death  or  working.  There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  of  making  as 
rnuch  money  as  you  need  if  you're  willing  to  go  to  the  borders  of 
the  law  and  engage  in  with  illicit  and  illegal  work.  We  figured  out 
at  Columbia  in  one  of  my  stafFs  studies  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
there  were  240,000  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  were 
earning  all  or  a  part  of  their  income  from  illicit  and  illegal  work. 

So  the  kids  really  face  a  more  complicated  set  of  options  than 
meets  the  eye.  It's  not  a  question  of  taking  a  job  or  not  eating,  but 
It  s  taking  that  job  or  finding  some  other  way  of  getting  some 
money  which  will  carry  them  through. 

I  think  that  most  youngsters  will  take  any  kind  of  a  job  if  it  will 
lead  somewhere,  but  at  the  moment  we  don't  have  the  "bridge" 
structures  and  that's  a  very  critical  part  of  the  whole  of  the  service 
economy. 

We  did  a  study,  Charles  Brecher  of  my  staff  did  a  study  some 
years  ago  on  the  upgrading  of  blue  collar  and  service  workers  in 
New  York.^  He  looked  at  IVa  million  jobs.  That  was  a  big  part  of 
New  York  s  economy,  one-third  of  the  city.  He  found  that  the 
upgradmg  opportunities  within  the  industry,  where  these  people 
worked  were  very  limited.  These  people,  by  and  large,  did  not  know 
how  to  move  themselves  by  moving  from  one  employer  to  the  next 

Take  a  waiter.  If  you  start  in  a  fast  food  place  at  a  beginning 
wage,  some  of  those  people  will  eventually  be  the  head  waiters  or 
something  similar  at  the  Plaza.  But  most  kids  that  begin  haven't 
the  faintest  idea  on  how  to  negotiate  that  labor  market.  So  they 
say:  Well,  I  m  not  going  to  wash  dishes  or  serve  on  the  counter 
because  I  don  t  see  where  that's  going." 

If  you  started  in  the  steel  mill  in  the  old  days,  you  started 
outside  at  the  roughest  job.  But  you  knew  that  either  in  a  union- 
ized or  nonunionized  plant  how  far  you  would  move  automatically 
by  just  doing  your  work  and  after  a  couple  of  months  you  would 
move  up  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wirtz.  Except  we  wouldn't  be  aiming  just  toward  the  head 
waiter  s  job  at  the  Plaza.  We  would  be  taking  experience  in  the  fast 
tood  service  thing  and  then  making  arrangements  for  the  next 
opportunity  to  be  in,  let's  say,  a  repair  service  of  some  kind,  and 
then  on  up,  and  perhaps  back  to  school,  perhaps  into  management 
or  whatever. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  "bridges"  not  only  on  up  in  that 
particular  line,  but  "bridges"  to  other  kinds  of  service  occupations 
and  beyond  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  one  final  observation,  gentlemen. 


Lie  'iH-Tjj   n--nn  u 


The  questions  that  Senator  Nelson  addressed  to  the  education 
component  of  this  youth  progi-am.  what  is  added  through  this  that 
we  don't  already  have.  I  believe  that  this  is  accurate  and  relevant. 

In  our  education  legislation  directed  to  our  school  systems  we  do 
have  an  elementary  education  program  under  title  I,  a  compensa- 
tory program  of  education.  These  are  the  disadvantaged  who  need 
special  attention. 

As  a  matter  of  application  of  that  principle,  it  runs  through  the 
sixth  grade,  and  from  the  sixth  grade  on  we  don't  have  this  ele- 
ment of  what  the  next  stage  of  compensatory  approaches  would  be 
remedial.  That*s  where  I  understand  we  are  very,  very  slim  in 
response  to  the  need  for  remedial  education.  They  are  the  high 
school  youngsters  who  become  the  functional  illiterates.  There  is 
no  real  target  of  attention  there. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  is  part  of  the  youth  program  to  be 
used,  to  come  in  at  the  high  school  level  and  get  the  young  people 
caught  up  on  a  remedial  basis. 

Dr.  GiNZBERG.  The  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy 
has  now  in  press  a  little  book  that  I  took  the  responsibility  of 
putting  together,  entitled  ''Tell  Me  About  Your  School.''  I  sent 
several  of  my  black  students  into  Harlem  to  interview  youngsters 
of  10  and  11  and  those  at  age  14  and  15.  It  is  simply  their  school 
experiences  as  revealed  to  the  interviewers,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  these  youngsters  are  capable  of  learning.  I  didn't  have  to 
go  into  Harlem  to  know  that.  But  the  school  resources,  despite  the 
fact  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  New  York,  just  are  not  adequate. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it>  as  you  read  through  the 
1980  reports,  that  remedial  and  alternative  work  educational  oi>- 
portunities  are  critical. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LrEViTAN,  Without  prolonging  this  discussion,  the  National 
Council  on  Kmployment  Policy  just  released  a  statement:  "An  Em- 
ployment and  Education  Agenda  for  Youth  in  the  1980's/'  If  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  record.  It  is  relevant  to  the  question 
you  raise. 

Senator  Williams.  Fine.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record  without 
objection. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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AN   EMPLOYMENT  AND   EDUCATION  AGENDA  FOR  YOUTH   IN  THE  19805 

A  Policy  Statement  by  the 
National   Council   on  Employment  Policy 
Washington*  D.C. 
March  7,  1980 


Most  youths  face  transient  problems  in  the  labor  market  that  ulti- 
mately are  offset  by  adequate  education  and  an  environment  in  which  they 
learn  about  job  markets,  occupational  choices  and  careers.  Whatever  dif- 
ficulties they  encounter  in  the  transition  from  school  to  employment  hardly 
command  attention  as  a  national   pri ori  ty . 

But  labor  market  difficulties  experienced  by  youths  from  impoverished 
homes»  particularly  minority  youths  In  central  cities  ar;d  rural  areas, 
present  critical  challenges.  They  pose  immediate  economic  hardship  and 
serious  longer  term  consequences. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  can  and  should  be  alleviated  by  govern- 
mental intervention.  On  the  supply  side,  the  preparation  of  youth  for  work 
can  be  Improved  by  compensatory  educational  efforts  and  skill  training.  On 
the  demand  side,  government  should  combat  more  vigorously  discrimination  in 
the  labor  market  and  create  jobs  for  youth  as  part  of  an  overall  policy 
conducive  to  generating  economic  growth.  In  addition,  career  exploration 
and    training    for    job   search   would   better   help   match    supply   and  demand. 


The  Nature  of  Youth  Unemployment  Problems 


The  unemployment  rate  for  white  youths  has  been  declining  steadily 
during  the  economic  recovery  since  the  1975  recession.  Though  the  rate 
remains  high,  the  problem  is  not  acute.  In  fact*  the  ratio  between  youth 
and  adult  unemployment  among  whites  is  lower  today  than  it  was  during  the 
late  1960s.  The  frequent  unemployment  spells  of  majority  youths  appear  to 
have  little  effect  on  long-term  empl oyabi 1 1 ty  or  earnings.  They  may, 
indeed,  play  a  part  in  the  process  of  settling  down  and  occasionally  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  teaching  young  adults  about  labor  markets- 
Society  offers  options  for  most  youths  in  either  the  labor  market  or 
alternative  activities  that  defer  work  for  pay.  There  remains,  however,  a 
sizeable  minority  of  youths  out  of  the  mainstream  who  fail  in  or  are  failed 
by  existing  institutions. 

The  labor  market  probl ems  of  these  youths- -mostly  poor,  nonwhi  te, 
Hispanic,  and  some  native  Americans — entail  Immediate  economic  hardship  and 
appear  to  have  long-term  effects  on  empl oyabi 1 1 ty  and  earning  power.  Not 
only  is  the  absolute  level  of  unemployment  for  ooor  and  minority  youths 
uaacceptably  high,  but  the  differences  between  the  experience  of  white  and 
minority   youths    have    been    steadily    worsening    for    the    last    two  decades. 

The  causes  of  youth  unempl oyment--e"pec1  al  ly  cimong  poor  and  minority 
youths--are  enmeshed   in  a  web   of  social ,   educational ,   and  economic  forces 
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acting  on  the  lives  of  these  youths  and  their  families.  Causes  are  hard  to 
disentangle  from  effects-  Substandard  schools,  disrupted  family  lives,  a 
lack  of  role  models,  welfare  dependency,  early  ch i 1 dbear i ng ,  parents  work- 
ing in  low-paying »  dead-end  jobs  with  little  hope  for  improvement,  and  a 
lack  of  effective  access  to  good  jobs  all  affect  the  labor  marke'^  prospects 
facing  these  youths  and  their  outlook  towards  work.  Youths  trapped  in 
decaying  urban  areas  or  depressed  rural  areas  face  limited  local  job  op- 
portunities. More  important  than  geographical  i  sol ati  on  is  soc  i  al  al i  en- 
ation-  Middle-class  youths  rely  heavily  on  the  access  to  jobs  provided  by 
friends,  parents,  ard  neighbors;  employers  also  rely  heavily  on  these 
sources  in  their  recruiting.  Poor  and  minority  youths  lack  such  Informal 
networks- 

Racial  prejudice  persists  as  another  enormous  barrier  keeping  minority 
youths  out  of  jobs.  Affirmative  action  programs  and  other  anti-discrimi- 
nation measures  notwithstanding,  many  employers  put  minority  youths  at  the 
end  of  long  lines  of  applicants  for  scarce  jobs.  But,  even  if  these  prob- 
lems were  to  disappear  overnight,  there  still  would  not  be  enough  jobs  to 
go  around.  As  long  as  adult  unemployment  rates  are  high,  younger  workers 
will  suffer. 

While  the  youth  population  will  be  declining  for  at  least  the  next 
15  years  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  and  labor  force,  it  will 
becocTre  more  heavily  minority.  If  past  patterns  of  discrimination  persist, 
poor  and  minority  youths  may  benefit  little  from  the  expected  decline  in 
job  competition  among  the  young,  and  will  continue  to  fare  poorly  in  the 
labor  market- 


Federal   Responses   to  the  Probl ems  of  Youths 


From  the  early  1950s  i^ii  ough  the  mid-1970s,  there  was  a  proliferation 
of  programs  providing  youth  Miployment  and  training  opportunities.  Some 
concentrated  on  job  creation  while  others  tried  to  improve  long-term  em- 
ployability.  The  record  of  these  past  efforts  has  been  mixed.  The  prin- 
cipal work  experience  programs  for  youths — the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
a  succession  of  summer  jobs  prog  rams--have  been  criticized  widely  for 
creating  make-work  jobs  for  youngsters  and  providing  little  more  than 
income  transfer,  while  engendering  poor  work  habits;  some  studies,  lowever, 
have  found  positive  outcomes  for  these  programs.  Compensatory  euucation 
programs,  which  appeared  at  first  to  have  little  impact  on  improving  edu- 
cational achievement  among  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  have  proven  effective  in  raising  the  level  of  their  educational 
a  tta  i  nment- 

In  the  latter  1970s  it  became  clear  that  further  measures  were  nec- 
essary to  bulster  the  federal  commitment  to  alleviate  youth  unemployment 
and  to  attack  its  causes  directly  and  indirectly.  Frustrated  with  growing 
youth  employment  problems  of  the  nid-1970s,  the  failure  of  piecemeal  solu- 
tions to  those  problems,  and  uncertainty  about  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  alternative  remedies,  Congre'-s  and  the  Carter  administration  launched  a 
new  youth  initiative  in  1977.  The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act   (YEDPA)    was   designed   to  provide  immediate  relief  to  the  youth 
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th2lr^??icti  vines  s   ^"""^    alternative    experimental    approaches    and  evaluate 

returns  on  the  experimentation  are  not  yet  in.  but  it  is  apparent 
that  labor  market  problems  have  neither  isolated  causes  nor  effects  Ind 
that  solutions  cannot  be  provided  readily  by  a  single  institution  A 
""^Ip^*^  of  socioeconomic  factors  beyond  the  effective  reach  of  public  policy 
o  f   experience   of  young   adults   in   the   labor  market.      Family  back- 

ground, place  of  residence,  home  life,  and  informal  labor  market  networks 
are  enormously  influential.  But  insti  tutions— most  notably  labor  markel 
agencies  and  the  education  system--also  have  important  effects  on  the 
infTJenc"  -^^"^^    trying   to   find  work,   and    they  are   subject   to  federal 

irr.,.r-  Jil®    "^'^^  ^^^""^^ion    °^    federal    youth    initiatives   should   build  around 
°t  ^^^^ic.   remedial,  work-oriented  education;  job 

f^I     V    \    V  awareness;    and  work  experience.     In  formulating  serv- 

n^LK.;,m^  ^Sl^-  ""^'^"^  groups  must  be  differentiated  because  needs  and 
institutions.  "^""^    ^  ^""^    enrollment    status    in  educational 

Educational  Change 

 must  be   an   important   focal   point  of  any  truly  comprehensive 

youth  employment  policy  because  education  deficiencies  go  hahd-in-hand  „Uh 
poverty  and  labor  market  hardship.  Changes  are  needed,  starting  in  JSe 
lower  grades  Compensatory  education  at  the  elementary  school  level  should 
"!.L  with  an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  Lrk  values  and  sgund 
1'  '^^^^  academic  learning.  Such  work  orientatiop  i.; 
important  tor  al I  chi idren  but  vital  for  those  whose  environmental  circum- 
stances po^e  handicapiT  

At  the  secondary  level,  dropout  rates  remain  high,  especially  in  inner 
city  schools,  and  the  quality  of  education  is  low  for  those  students  whS 
r^ci^na"  /hi  <°°  Vc  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^  y-  few  Compensatory  education  resources  are 
i^hf  ^^^^^l-    -  Continuing  compensatory  education  services  throuoh 

the  higher  grades  should  be  available  to  reinforce  and  sustain  gains  fr^ 
rhn»^T"^r^  ^'^'^^^  Providing  compensatory  education  at  the  seconda^ 
school  level  also  increases  the  chances  that  all  youths  in  need  will  re- 
"stlm^     least  some  extra  assistance  during  their  time  in  the  public  school 

I.     -ij  extending   compensatory   education   to   the  secondary  level 

should    build   on    two    premises.      First,    it    should    represent   new  funds  for 

^?T^r?r-^^..^^"^^^'°"  P^^^  a?  thl  exSInse^Sf  sS 

o^IwHfno^  elementary  school    level.      Second,    it  should  recognize  that 

providing    compensatory    education    at    the    secondary    level    is    likely   to  be 

rt?f?^ro^r^  P'"°V'''"9  elementary  level,   since  it  requires 

different  curricula  and  staff  capabilities.  There  are  few  high  srhool 
teachers  trained  to  teach  basic  reading  and  arithmetic,  although  thf*'  ex- 
?l^ind"y  "scho^'^fs.'^""    ^""^^    ^"'^    military   might    be    profitably   utilized  by 
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It  is  no  accident  that  those  who  do  well  in  school  generally  do  well 
in  employment.  The  sane  skills  and  attitudes  lead  to  success  in  both. 
Work  values,  work  habits  and  understanding  of  labor  markets  and  employer- 
enployee  relationships  are  all  subject  to  teaching  and  learning-  They  can 
and  should  be  incorporated  into  a  basic  education  program  at  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  without  interfering  with  traditional  academic  studies. 
Such  career  preparation  is  needed  by  all  children  and  youth,  and  especially 
those  poor  and  minority  students  who  are  deprived  of  such  preparation  at 
home.  It  requires  a  higher  level  of  outlays  for  federal  career  education 
measures  already  in  effect. 

Providing  basic  1 i  teracy  skil Is  to  out-of-school  youth--faoth  dropouts 
and  gradua tes--presents  a  different  challenge.  It  is  well  established  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  youths  fail  in — or  are  failed  by — schools 
because  the  traditional  education  structure  does  not  challenge  them  suf-* 
ficiently  or  Is  not  flexible  enough  to  meet  their  particular  needs*  It 
would  not  be  souna  policy  to  try  to  lure  these  youths  back  into  the  same 
eduational  setting  that  failed  them  before.  Alternative  education  systems 
are  necessary.  In  some  cases  CETA  prime  sponsors  or  community  based  orga- 
nizations under  contract  to  prime  sponsors  have  established  stable  and 
effective  alternative  education  programs.  In  other  cases,  school  systems 
have  developed  alternative  structures,  either  on  their  own  or  in  concert 
with  other  local  agencies  (prime  sponsors  included).  Obviously  local 
capacity  and  preferences  vary  from  area  to  area.  Federal  policy  should 
leave  the  choice  of  deliverers  open  to  local  decisionmakers,  but  it  should 
provide  for  experimentation  and  continuation  of  promising  trial  projects  at 
least  until  such  trials  have  proven  successful  enough  to  gain  local  public 
acceptance  and  support. 


Improving  Job  Skills 


The  value  of  extensive  occupational  skill  training  for  increasing  the 
empl oyabi 1 i ty  and  earning  power  of  school-age  ouths  is  open  to  question. 
This  is  because  few  skilled  jobs  are  open  to  ^.ntry  level  workers  immedi- 
ately out  of  school  and,  more  importantly,  because  occupatlonally-related 
skills  are  acquired  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  mere  existence  of  a  pre- 
employment  training  course  does  not  automatically  confer  the  stamp  of 
1 egi timacy--empl oyers  have  to  recognize  i  t  as  a  source  for  recruitment- 
Secondary  school  vocational  education  might  be  justified,  however,  not 
for  its  direct  effect  on  placement  and  earnings,  but  rather  as  a  curricul«»m 
oetter  suited  to  hold  certain  types  of  students  in  the  schools.  To  the 
extent  that  this  effect  can  be  demonstrated,  and  that  the  curriculum  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  academic  achievement  and  in  helping  to  socialize  prospec- 
tive workers,  skill  training  at  the  secondaryl evel  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and  the  federal  government  should  support  it.  Federal  youth  de- 
velopment policy  should  continue  the  pressure  that  federal  vocational  edu- 
cation laws  already  apply  to  broaden  the  population  served  by  vocational 
education  and  better  penetrate  the  at-risk  ponulatlon  interested  in  pursu- 
ing vocational  training.  There  should  be  two  objectives  to  such  a 
strategy:  (1^  to  increase  the  enrollments  of  educationally  and  econom- 
ically  di sadv  .ntaged  and   handicapped  youth   in  vocational   programs,  and  (2) 
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Itudents^^^  vocational    staff  capacity  to   serve   the   special   needs   of  these 

PFTfl  education  is  not  the  only  vehicle  for  skill  training.  The 
r^h^  r^%«^P°"^°'"  system  was  also  created  to  serve  that  purpose.  The  role 
^Lh  providing  skill  training  for  youth  should  be  devel- 
oped carefully.  however.  The  CETA  system  should  not  compete  with  ma?n- 
stream  training  institutions  for  students^  but  should  reinforr^  ^nd  rnm- 
^  ^"^"^"^  agreeable.  The  CbTA  system  shoS"d  Di- 
vide training  to  under-  or  unemployed,  ou t-of-school   youths.  Even  for  this 

?':°';!?  ^^^^"V^^  training  shoufd  be  ^undertaken  cautiously,  s^nce  it  hat 
little  effect  on  later  earnings  or  even  occupational  choice.  Young  drop- 
outs do  not  leave  school  to  get  a  headstart  on  their  careers,  and  in  fact, 
are  inclined  to  change  jobs  frequently.  They  are  not  ideal  candidates  for 
hf^^"^. -i^Ji"'"*^  investments.  More  intensive  training  opportunities  should 
^  J  ^-^  1^  for  older,  out-of-school  youths  as  well  as  youths  under  19  who 
have  displayed  interest  and  aptitude  in  particular  skill  areas.  These 
jSb°t^a?^in^  ""^        include   pre-apprenticeship,   apprenticeship  and  on-the- 

•  u  <ientral  cities  and  rural  areas  lacking  skill  training  facilities  it 
I  fiard  to  justify  massive  investments  in  such  facilities  for  the  benefit 
^L»ffiinc  ^/  i"f-  F^U'-thermcrc.  their  problems  are  not  separable  from  the 
problems  of  older  adults,  employers  and  the  community  at  large  The  fed- 
eral  government  shoul d  underwr i te  devel opment  of  skills  training  facilities 
in  hardpressed  central  cities  and  rural  areas  only  as  part  nf  ^  rnJih.'n" 
strategy  to  support  youth  and  adult  emp  I  oyabi  1  i  ty  devetopLnt  goals 
^hJtr^^''/*^""^"''  devel  opment^goais^  Obviously,  because  of  the  diminished 
f  "n^^er  city   and  depressed   areas   to  pay   for   new  services,  these 

areas   cannot   contribute   as    large   a    share    of   local    money  as  other  areas 
For    that   reason,    federal    vocational    education    spending    for   this    kind  of 
program  should   be   proportionately  higher   than  usual    to  achieve  the  desired 

GSU  i  L-  S  • 

For  youth  with  severe  educational  handicaps  and  debilitating  family 
environments  who  cannot  be  served  directly  by  prime  sponsors,  the  Job  Corps 
^r?U]2r  TK^!"^'X^  supportive  services  and  counseling  in  a  residential 
setting.     This  extraordinary  support  capacity  should  be  retained,  and  spon- 

sor^  should     be     cautious   in  attempting  to     develop  program     approaches  tn 

^t''"^.  ^^^^  extremely  disadvantaged  and  hardcore  unemployed  youth — for  whom 
the  Job  Corps  is  better  suTtedT^  ^  ^  Tor  wnom 

In  assessing  the  nation's  capacity  to  develop  human  resources,  the 
armed  forces  are  frequently  overlooked.  Each  year,  the  Department  of 
Defense  spends  annually  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  CETA  system 
does  for  education  and  training  programs.  The  military  has  developed  a 
number  of  intensive  programs  for  providing  compensatory  education  to  the 
many  enlistees  with  low  educational  achievement.  These  efforts  appear  to 
be  paying  off  in  higher  achievement  levels  and  retention  rates  among 
entrants  who  show  low  ability  initially.  The  armed  forces  should  be 
utilized  as  an  alternative  institutional  setting  offering  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs  and  human  resource  devel opnent  for  poor,  skill  deficient 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  youths  encountering  difficulties  in  the 
civilian   labor  market.      The  military   also  can  serve  as   an   alternative  for 
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youths  who,  though  not  suffering  severe  labor  market  impainnents,  are  not 
equipped  or  inclined  to  settle  down  into  a  definite  career.  It  can  extend 
the  socialization  process  and  provide  the  institutional  structure  that  many 
youths    need    to    prepare    themselves    for    the   responsibilities   of   adulthood • 

In  order  to  better  inform  youths  of  their  options >  prime  sponsors  and 
local  armed  forces  recruiting  offices  should  be  encouraged  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  each  others'  services.  Where  complementary  service  offer- 
ings are  feasible,  appropriate  arrangements  should  be  pursued  in  order  to 
increase  the  employabll  i  ty  development  opportunities  for  youths  entering 
either  system. 


Labor  Market  Services 


Improved  basic  competencies  are  only  the  starting  point  for  youths 
hoping  to  compete  successfully  in  labor  markets.  Youths  need  an  undei — 
standing  of  how  the  labor  market  works,  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  are  equipped 
to  handle,  the  preparation  they  need  for  later  careers,  and  how  they  can 
find  work* 

To  help  youth  find  job  opportunities,  greater  emphasis  is  needed  on 
instructing  youth  on  job  search  techniques  and  aspects  of  labor  market 
operations*  In  addition,  a  key  part  of  every  placement  and  training 
agency's  activities  should  include  direct  linkages  with  employers,  in- 
cluding    the     capability    of    offering    on-the-job     training  opportunities. 

The  young  adults  needing  this  kind  of  help  are  both  in  school  and  out 
of  school,  so  the  institutional  arrangements  for  providing  such  services 
are  not  likely  to  be  neat.  Since  responsibility  for  smoothing  the  tran- 
sition from  school  to  work  is  normally  beyond  the  services  provided  by 
education  institutions,  the  1977  youth  legislation  earmarked  funds  to 
induce  schools  to  provide  career  guidance  counseling  to  noncollege  bound 
students.  Even  without  federal  assistance,  some  school  systems  are 
developing  work  experience  programs  and  placing  enrol  lees  in  them.  The 
direction  of  these  changes  is  promising,  but  the  results  so  far  are  lim- 
i  ted. 

The  institutional  linkage  fostered  by  the  1977  youth  legislation 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  the  induced  collaboration  will  mature 
and  bear  frui  t.  Crude  es tima tes  indicate  that  school -based  programs  are 
typically  diverting  the  bulk  of  their  resources  to  enrol  lee  stipends  and 
wages,  contributing  little  to  the  institutional  changes  necessary  to  make 
empl  oyabi 1 i ty  development  a  more  integral  part  of  the  education  process. 
To  assure  that  mon^y  is  available  to  buy  the  changes  necessary  in  schools 
and  shield  local  admi ni s tra tors  from  pressures  to  create  as  many  youth  jobs 
as  possible,  the  share ~of  each  sponsor*s  allocation  that  goes  to  local 
schools  should  be  clearly  available  for  costs  other  than  enrol  lee  stipends. 
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Job  Creation 


Regardless  of  how  well  youths  are  prepared  for  work  and  how  effi- 
ciently labor  markets  function,  unemployment  will  remain  high  unless  there 
are  enough  jobs  to  go  around.  Plainly,  more  jobs  are  needed.  At  issue  is 
now  additional   employment  should  be  generated. 

The  focus  on  inflation  and  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  are 
likely  to  preclude  much  use  of  economic  stimulus  as  a  policy  tool  to 
ameliorate  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment.  This  means  that  other 
measures  are  necessary  to  close  the  job  gap. 

One  strategy  is  to  increase  demand  for  youths  in  private  sector  Jobs, 
requring  the  recognition  of  extra  costs  involved  in  hiring  youth.  Pre- 
sumably Inexperienced  youths  tend  to  be  less  productive  than  other 
workers.  Hiring  youth  may  also  involve  added  training  including  higher 
supervisory  costs  due  to  their  higher  turnover,  and  rising  unemployment 
Insurance  and  workers'  compensation  costs.*  To  help  offset  the  real  and 
perceived    costs  to    employers     of  hiring  youths~  the  federal 
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because  they  are  easier  on  the  pVbl  ic  puVss."l>uV'afso"becaus4"they"enaM 
CETA    sponsors    (or   whoever   conducts    placement   activities)    to    broaden  the 
base    of    youths    served    as   well    as    to   broaden    the   base    of    employer  par- 
ticipation, r     J  r 

Although  unsubsidized  lob  development     ought  to  be  reserved  mainly  for 
--1                     US  and     over).     the  Targeted  Jobs     Tax  Credit    now  in  effect 
should  be     extended  to  cover     16  and  17  year  olds.       The  present  provision^ 
teave  them  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  their  higher  wage  bill^  r^lat^vp 
older  youths  already  covered.    

Regardless  of  policy  on  subsidies  and  tax  credits,  there  should  be 
greater  emphasis  on  developing  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  In  order  to 
encourage  such  job  development,  local  administrators  need  to  be  given 
resources,  technical  assistance,  and  incentives.  Because  youths  In  need  of 
Jobs  are  found  in  school  and  out  of  school,  there  should  be  an  institution- 
al capacity  to  serve  both  without  creating  a  situation  In  which  job  devel- 
opers get  into  competition  with  one  another.  Either  the  budding  private 
industry  councils  established  under  CETA  or  the  employment  service  could  be 
Instrumental  m  performing  these  services  in  collaboration  with  CETA  prime 
sponsors  and  local   education  agencies. 

The  private  sector  should  be  expected  to  provide  some  opportunities 
for  employment.  But.  even  with  prodding,  even  private  sector  opportunities 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  need  for  public  sector  job  creation. 
At  least  during  economic  slowdowns  and  probably  even  in  the  best  of  times, 
the  mainstay  of  any  jobs  program  for  youths  will  have  to  be  subsidized  em- 
ployment in  the  public  and  private  non-profit  sectors. 

Subsidized  job  creation  should  be  designed  to  provide  income  transfer 
and  credible  work  experience  that,   at  a  minimum,  teaches  participants  good 
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work  habits.  Job  subsidies  should  be  restricted  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  concentrated  on  older  and  ou t-of-school  youths.  Job 
creation  for  youths  under  18»  though  important*  should  be  assigned  a  lower 
priority*  Work  Is  all  too  likely  to  become  a  competitive  alternative  to 
school*  "Career  relevance"  and  "meaningful ness"  are  not  important  criteria 
in  creating  jobs  for  younger  youths;  most  have  only  a  vague  not*  of  what 
they  want  to  do  for  a  living.  Even  the  most  career-minded  youngster  just 
starting  to  work  needs  a  wel  1 -supervised  job  more  than  placement  on  the 
first  run  of  a  career  ladder.  For  ol  der  and  out- of- school  youth,  job 
placements  should  be  matched  with  career  interests  or  be  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  provide  an  opportunity  or  testing  career  areas, 
since  job  content  becomes  progressively  more  important  in  making  long-term 
occupational   commi  tinents. 

The  publ  ic  service  empl  oyment  expans  ion  of  the  mid-  and  1  atter  1970s 
and  the  annual  implementation  of  the  summer  youth  jobs  programs  have  de^ 
monstrated  that  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  develop  large  numbers  of 
wel 1 -supervised  jobs  quickly.  Since  numbers  are  less  ambiguous  than  the 
quality  of  supervision*  the  latter  invariably  suffers.  Prime  sponsors 
should  be  permitted  discretion  in  using  some  summer  Jobs  money  to  create 
year-round  opportunities.  In  order  to  minimize  disruptive  surges  in 
enrollment  levels,  they  should  also  be  given  sufficient  spending  flexi- 
bility to  stagger  enrollments. 

Sixteen  years  after  enactMent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act»  discrimination 
still  pervades  the  mar^iPtol  :^ce.  The  federal  strategy  under  current  con- 
ditions should  focus  on  encouraging  administrators  to  enforce  existing 
statutes  more  conscientiously  and  vigorously  than  they  have  been,  A  number 
of  federal  agencies  provide  national  leverage  points  for  Increasing  the 
impact  of  existing  antidiscrimination  statutes.  They  need  to  be  given  the 
mandates  and  assured  the  resources  to  fight  discrimination  In  labor  mar- 
kets, especially  where  it  falls  heavily  on  youths. 


Operational   I s sues 


Aside  from  the  program  elements  that  should  be  incorpoi-a ted  into  a 
national  youth  policy  for  the  1980s,  there  are  two  important  operational 
considerations  that  need  to  be  addressed:  targeting  of  employment  and 
training    services,    and    the    relation   of  youth   services   to   adult  services. 


Targeting 


Income  has  been  utilized  frequently  as  an  eligibility  criterion  for 
employment  and  training.  The  experience  under  the  youth  employment  and 
training  programs  of  the  past  two  years,  however,  opens  lo  question  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  family  Income  as  a  predictor  of  the  need  for 
employabil i  ty  devel opment  services  among  youths*  The  current  reliance 
on  family  income  as  an  eligibility  screen  for  training  should  be  relaxed^. 
There  appear  to  Be  a  great  number  of  youths  who  are  not  from  1  ow- 1  ncome 
families,     but    who    experience    obstacles    to    empl oyabi 1 1 ty    and  earnings. 
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These  youths  are  from  broken  homes,  they  have  emotional  and  physical  prob- 
lems, learning  disabilities  and  histories  of  drug  abuse  or  run-ins  with  the 
law*  They  too  are  in  need  of  extra  help  and  they  lack  alternative  avenues 
for  assistance* 

Another  reason  for  reconsidering  income  eligibility  criteria  is  that 
targeted  programs  are  proving  not  to  have  as  broad  appeal  to  local  schools 
and  eniployers  as  untargeted  programs.  This  is  because,  first,  the  current 
standards  preclude  participation  of  many  youths  whom  school  counselors  and 
teachers  know  to  be  in  need  of  manpower  services;  the  "arbitrary"  exclusion 
of  such  youths  diminishes  staff  support  for  the  programs .  Second ,  by 
narrowing  the  base  of  youth  participation,  policymakers  trade  a  higher 
concentration  of  resources  for  a  narrower  base  of  parent  and  employer 
support  and  less  ability  to  leverage  school  support  in  providing  labor 
market  services  and  employer  support  for  hiring  youths* 

There  is  a  danger  that  relaxing  income  eligibility  criteria  will  lead 
to  resources  being  spread  too  thinly.  This  dilution  can  be  minimized  by 
sharpened  program  design.  For  younger  youths  still  in  school  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  lower  cost  counseling  and  informational  services.  For  youths 
over  eighteen  subsidies  can  be  reserved  for  low-income  youths  allowing 
administrators  some  discretion  in  relaxing  income  standards  for  a  small 
proportion  of  enrol  lees  suffering  from  other  handicaps. 

Less  restrictive  eligibility  criteria  will  broaden  the  client  pop- 
ulation and  institutional  base*  and  help  eliminate  the  poverty  stigma 
attached  to  many  of  the  CETA  programs.  In  the  long  run,  this  may  increase 
both  their  acceptability  and  effectiveness. 


Integrating  Youth  and  Adult  Services 


Since  enactment  of  YEDPA,  CETA  administrators  have  found  it  easier  to 
establish  discrete  program  tracks  to  serve  youths  and  adults.  Separate 
planning  and  program  requirements,  regulations,  accounting  and  reporting 
guidelines,  and  a  distinct  national  emphasis  on  youths  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  dual  tracks.  Yet,  separate  youth  intake,  counsel ing»  and 
program  agents  reduces  both  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  local 
operations.  It  fosters  duplication,  reduces  the  opportunity  for  taking 
advantage  of  economies  of  scale,  creates  an  artificial  distinction  between 
the  problems  of  youths  and  adults,  and  prevents  exposure  of  youths  to  older 
enrol  lees  with  broader  work  experiences.  In  fact,  CETA  prime  sponsors  do 
need  to  provide  certain  services  for  meeting  the  special  needs  of  youths. 
The  failure  to  do  so  in  the  past  contributed  to  the  impetus  for  the  1977 
youth  Initiative.  But,  since  most  of  the  needs  of  youths  are  not  clearly 
differentiated  from  those  of  adults,  comprehensive  delivery  systems  should 
be  used  as  much  as  possible.  The  Congress  and  Department  of  Labor  should 
assure  that  new  leqi  slation  and  Impl  ementa  ti  on  of  such  legislation  encour^ 
ages  unified  delivery  as  much  as  possible.'  ™ 
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Needs  and  Funding 


The  Council  favors  a  comprehensive  national  youth  development  policy. 
It  should  be  of  sufficient  scale  to  provide  educational  and  skill  com- 
petencies, alleviation  of  discriminatory  barriers  to  employment,  and  in- 
crease job  opportunities  for  poor  and  minority  youth* 

Compensa tory  education  shoul d  be  extended  to  the  secondary  school 
level >  Given  the  recent  decline  in  real  state  and  local  outlays  for  edu- 
cation due  to  falling  enrollments,  the  federal  government  should  not  have 
to  shoulder  the  entire  new  burden  for  compensatory  education.  But  it  needs 
to  provide  some  leadership,  if  not  for  narrow  educational  purposes,  then 
for  larger  human  resource  development  purposes.  The  same  applies  to  sup- 
port for  wel 1 -documented  career  education  techniques. 

Net  new  money  is  needed  to  upgrade  or  establish  new  vocational  train- 
ijig  facilities  in  declining  central  cities  and  rural  areas.  Because  eF- 
tabllshing  new  skills  centers  is  likely  to  be  expensive  and  involve  ex- 
tensive local  planning  and  development  of  a  ""market"  among  local  employers 
for  trainees,  resources  should  be  directed  to  only  a  few  areas  so  as  to 
provide  all  the  resources  needed,  to  establish  new  facilities.  ^j'^^  selec- 
tion should  depend  on  the  absence  of  existing  facilities  and  the  1 i kel 1  hood 
of  generating  sufficient  demand  for  trainees.  New  resources  wi  1 1  also  be 
7veede3  for  addi  tional  job  creation,  labor  market  awareness,  career  ex- 
ploration and  vocational  counseling  services. 

The  program    specifications    proposed    here   are   only   meant    to  suggest 

national  needs.       In    fact,    rather    than    recommending    rigid   categories  of 

service,  the    Council    endorses   encouraging    local    discretion    in  developing 

programs  for  youth. 

The  Carter  administration  appears  to  have  recognized  the  need  for  new 
funding  for  programs  along  the  lines  suggested  here.  We  stop  short  of 
proposing  funding  levels  for  new  youth  initiatives  or  suggesting  re- 
allocation of  existing  funds  that  would  require  placing  the  needs  of  youth 
in  the  hierarchy  of  pressing  national  priorities.  Ultimately  those 
decisions  are  dictating  political  judgements  and  do  not  depend  on  any 
empirical  analysis  of  the  problems  of  youths  or  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  solutions  to  their  problems. 

The  Council  does  recommend,  however,  both  that  resourc^es  be  made 
available  in     sufficiently  large  amounts  to  insure  that  the  new  initiatives 


will  have  a  significant  effect. 

and  that 

the     resources  support  a 

bal anced 

mix  of  developmental  services. 

tra  1  ni  nq , 

labor  market  services. 

and  Job 

creati  on.  In  increasing  resources,  however,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
exce€?d    the    administrative    capacity    for    expansion    of    local  operations. 

If  resources  cannot  be  increased,  current  programs  should  not  be 
disturbed,  in  order  that  they  can  benefit  from  some  continuity  and  sta- 
bil 1 ty- 

The  Council  strongly  recommends  that,  in  adding  resources  for  new 
youth  programs,  they  not  be  reallocated  from  existing  employment  and  tra^in- 
ing  programs  for  adults  nor  from  compensatory  education  programs  for  el e- 
fnen_t:ary  school  students.  Faced  by  the  prospects  of  ri  s  ing  unempl  oyment  and 
the  presence  o7  many  unski 1  led  and  unempl oyed  persons,  we  can  ill  afford 
any  changes  in  policy  that  would  have  the  effect  of  weakening  employment 
and  training  services  for  adults.  Compensatory  education  programs  in 
elementary  schools  are  similarly  essential  and  should  be  left  untouched. 
As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  we  should  not  sacrifice  programs  of  known 
effectiveness   in  favor  of  new  and  untried  initiatives. 
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Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen 
Mr.  WiKTZ.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  The  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  at  12:25  p.m.] 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WELFARE  REFORM 

JOBS,  1980 


THURSOAY,  MARCH  6,  1980 

U.S.  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
AND  Migratory  Labor,  Committee  on  Labor  ani> 
Human  Resources, 

Washington,  U.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
and  Migratory  Labor,  begins  its  second  day  of  hearings  on  youth 
employment  issues,  and  on  the  jobs  component  of  the  administra- 
tion's welfare  reform  proposal.  Yesterday  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall,  and  from 
three  exi>ert  witnesses  on  employment  and  training  issues. 

Today  the  committee  is  pleased  to  have  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  League  of  Cities,  and  the  AFL-CIO,  to  testify  on  these  impor- 
tant matters. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  be  Hon.  Daniel  Whitehurst,  mayor  of 
Fresno,  Calif.;  and  Hon.  Willieim  Stansbury,  mayor  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  representing  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  Hon.  Charlotte 
Williams,  a  county  commissioner  from  Cenessee  County,  Mich., 
and  Hon.  Paula  Macllwaine,  a  county  commissioner  from  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  representing  the  National  Association  of 
Counties;  Hon.  Carol  Bellamy,  the  city  council  president.  New  York 
City,  representing  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  Mr.  Robert 
McGiotten,  the  associate  director,  legislative  department  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  have  you  take  the  time  to  come  here 
and  testify  today.  I  apologize  for  being  late.  I  had  some  people  in 
conference  from  my  State  that  ran  a  little  past  9:30,  and  I  regret 
having  delayed  you; 

Would  you  identify  yourselves  and  your  associates  for  the  report- 
er, starting  over  here,  and  going  down  the  line  so  that  the  reporter 
will  have  an  accurate  record. 

Mr.  Stansbury.  William  Stansbury,  mayor  of  the  City  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mr.  McPherson.  Michael  McPherson,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Mr.  Whitehurst.   Daniel  Whitehurst,  mayor  of  Fresno,  Calif 
Ms.   NicKERSON.   Carol   Nickerson,   U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors! 
Senator  Nelson.  Now,  we'll  proceed  any  way  you  desire.  If  you 
have  prepared  statements,  your  statements  will  be  printed  in  full 
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in  the  record,  and  in  order  to  get  through  today,  if  you  can  summa- 
rize and  avoid  duplication,  we  would  appreciate  it.  Who  will  be 
starting? 

Mr.  Whixehurst.  I  think  I  will  lead  off,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    DANIEL  WHITEHURST,    MAYOR  OF 

FRESNO,  CALIF-,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MICHAEL  McPHERSON. 
U.S,  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr,  Whitehurst,  We  do  have  a  written  statement  to  submit,  and 
I  will  abbreviate  that  statement  for  you. 

I  chair  the  Conference  of  Mayors  Subcommittee  on  Youth,  and 
it's  our  pleasure  to  discuss  with  you  this  morning  our  perspectives 
on  needed  revisions  to  youth  employment  legislation. 

Our  ideas  are  based  upon  our  experience  as  chief  local  elected 
officials  in  our  communities,  and  as  managers  of  local  CETA  pro- 
grams. 

USCM  conducted  a  joint  project  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
to  obtain  input  from  mayors  around  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
youth  legislation.  It's  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  nature 
and  scop>e  of  the  youth  unemployment  problem-  However,  it  may 
interest  you  that  while  official  statistics  place  urban  youth  unem- 
ployment at  32  percent,  some  of  our  cities  experience  rates  ap- 
proaching 50  j>ercent  among  intercity  poor  and  minority  young- 
sters 16  to  21  years  of  age.  Of  course,  our  cities  have  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  result  from  this  high  unemployment  level. 

Based  on  those  observations,  the  Conference  of  Mayors  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  actively  involved  in  promoting  youth  pro- 
grams as  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  part  of  community  serv- 
ices. We  have  promoted  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation  to 
employ  youth  to  revitalize  our  cities  by  improving  deteriorating 
structures,  to  expand  social  services,  to  improve  transitioning  from 
school  to  work,  to  improve  local  educational  opportunities,  and  to 
provide  tax  incentives  or  wage  subsidies  to  the  private  sector  to 
promote  meaningful  and  long-term  employability  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youth. 

We  discussed  these  concerns  at  our  last  annual  meeting  during 
which  we  acknowledged  youth  unemployment  as  one  of  the  critical 
problems  of  our  cities,  and  called  for  a  national  youth  employment 
p>olicy. 

I'd  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  recommendations  of  'v:he  joint 
project  with  the  Department  of  Labor  under  which  we  visited  cities 
around  the  country  and  viewed  outstanding  youth  employment 
programs-  This  year-long  project  was  called  the  youth  education 
and  assessment  program  and  involved  mayors  from  around  the 
country.  We  visited  four  cities;  Boston,  Mass.;  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  and  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  looked  at  the  youth  employ- 
ment programs  in  those  cities. 

These  were  extensive  2-day  visits.  We  interviewed  students,  other 
young  people,  program  operators,  employers  and  had  a  chance  to 
really  focus  on  some  of  the  areas  we  think  need  to  be  considered  in 
future  youth  employment  legislation. 

We  have  forwarded  our  suggestions  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  I'd  like  to  summarize  them  for  you  now. 
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First,  it  became  apparent  to  us  that  the  role  of  education  is  a 
priority  concern  in  this  whole  matter  of  youth  employment,  and 
our  finding  is  that  each  young  person  should  receive  an  adequate 
education  and  be  ready  to  enter  the  labor  force. 

It  became  clear  to  us  that  the  most  successful  programs  were  the 
ones  in  which  the  local  governments,  the  private  sector,  and  educa- 
tional agencies  were  working  together.  The  involvement  and  the 
coordination  of  the  educational  system,  with  the  CETA  delivery 
system  are  essential. 

Senator  Nelson.  Are  you  talking  about  programs  in  which  you 
were  dealing  with  out-of-school  youth? 

Mr.  Whitehurst.  Both,  in  school  and  out  of  school.  But  even 
with  out-of-school  youth,  there  is  an  educational  component  for  the 
job  training  that  you're  doing.  The  cooperation  of  local  educational 
institutions  in  relating  to  their  in-school  youth,  and  assisting  in  the 
training  of  kids  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  were  found  to  be 
critical. 

What's  happened  in  a  lot  of  communities  is  that  the  local  govern- 
ment spends  its  CETA  moneys  on  youth  programs,  while  the 
schools  have  their  own  vocational  educational  programs.  Under 
J^^}  legislation  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  certain  amount  of 
CETA  funds  oe  routed  through  the  school  districts.  We  found  that 
the  successful  programs  were  the  ones  in  which  the  school  systems 
themselves  went  far  beyond  their  cooperative  efforts  and  saw  their 
job  as  part  of  their  mission  to  reduce  youth  unemplovment  and  to 
prepare  youth  for  the  world  of  work. 

The  major  ingredient  in  the  successful  programs  was  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  prime  sponsor  agency  and  the  school  system. 

Our  next  major  finding,  as  we  looked  at  communities  that  were 
successful,  was  the  heavy  involvement  of  the  private  sector  and  the 
labor  community.  And  we  for  that  reason,  support  cash  incentives 
to  involve  the  private  sector.  Again,  where  it's  just  a  city  or  a 
prime  sponsor  taking  CETA  funds  and  trying  to  operate  programs, 
we  found  those  programs  to  be  sort  of  fiat.  The  programs  that 
seemed  to  be  making  progress  were  the  ones  where  the  schools,  the 
private  sector  and  the  city  or  the  prime  sponsor  were  working 
together.  ^ 

The  third  major  concern  developed  by  our  committee  is  the  need 
ror  equalization  of  eligibility  requirements  for  all  youth  programs 
y*?.^  various  categories  of  the  youth  legislation  have  different  eligi- 
bility requirements,  and  different  age  and  income  levels  for  in- 
^-school  youth.  Our  recommendation  is  that  we  extend 
eligibility  to  100  percent  of  those  with  below  standard  income.  I 
believe  the  NACO  testimony,  which  you'll  be  hearing,  includes  a 
similar  recommendation. 

The  final  recommendations  that  we  want  to  address,  are  the 
decategorization  of  youth  unemployment  programs  and  multiyear 
block  grant  funding.  We  look  to  the  community  development  block 
grant  as  a  model  in  which  we  would  like  to  see  legislation  in  which 
Congress  tells  us,  "Here  are  the  kinds  of  programs  we  want  you  to 
fund.  However,  you  may  tailor  them  to  your  own  community,  and 
decide  how  much  you  want  to  spend  on  the  summer,  vear-round, 
on-the-job  training  programs,  other  kinds  of  training,  ""et  cetera." 
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We  would  like  to  have  that  kind  Ot  flexibility.  We  found  that 
those  cities  operating  the  best  youth  employment  programs  were 
the  ones  which  sought  to  develop  Hexibility,  by  using  CETA — 
rather  the  youth  employment  legislation — to  enhance  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  their  community. 

A  problem  that  we've  all  experienced  is  the  unpredictability  of 
funding.  Therefore,  weVe  looking  to  multiyear  block  grant  funding 
to  allow  us  to  plan  a  year  or  two  in  advance.  Too  often  we  are 
advised  in  September  of  the  funding  levels  we'll  be  working  with  in 
October. 

Therefore,  we're  interested  in  a  block  grant  approach  rather 
than  separate  programs,  such  as  summer,  in-school,  and  out-of- 
school  projects.  We  would  like  have  a  block  grant  approach  with 
general  criteria.  However,  we're  not  talking  about  giving  up  ac- 
countability. We  think  that,  just  as  in  the  community  development 
block  grant  program,  there  must  be  the  same  kind  of  accountabil- 
ity and  standards  for  us  to  follow;  but  we  think  this  greater  flexi- 
bility will  allow  us  to  do  a  better  job. 

Addressing  specifically,  now,  the  administration's  proposed 
Youth  Act  of  1980,  we  find  that  this  legislation  would  provide  local 
prime  sponsors  broader  and  more  flexible  program  design  and  de- 
livery capacity.  We  like  the  fact  that  it  gives  us  flexibility  and 
consolidates  localized  GET/,  programs  that  offer  preemployment 
assistance,  preparatory  education  and  training  and  entry  level 
work  experience. 

The  present  YETP,  YCCIP,  and  SYEP,  would  be  combined  into 
one  youth  grant,  along  the  lines  I  just  mentioned. 

Funds  would  be  allocated  on  a  formula  basis  according  to  pover- 
ty, youth  population,  and  population  density,  and  provide  alloca- 
tions for  2  years.  The  local  prime  sponsor  could  choose  the  mix  of 
year  around  and  summer  activities  based  on  local  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  administration's  bill  provides  the  advanced  2-year 
funding  and  flexibility  that  we're  looking  for. 

Also  in  line  with  our  recommendations,  the  joint  DOL-HEW 
legislation  tightens  performance  standards  for  prime  sponsors 
while  placing  some  responsibility  on  the  youth.  It  would  entitle 
registrants  to  certain  services,  conditioned  upon  the  participant's 
efforts  and  accomplishments. 

We're  also  interested  in  seeing  a  greater  integration  of  youth  and 
adult  programs  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  legi3l£\tion  requires  community  input  for  the  development  of 
ev^iluation  criteria  and  includes  a  program  of  incentives  to  encour- 
age prime  sponsors  to  establish  linkages  with  local  school  systems. 
It  still,  however,  leaves  the  local  prime  sponsors  with  the  task  of 
tying  those  agencies  together. 

Although  it  is  difficult  for  prime  sponsors  to  change  local  educa- 
tional systems,  we  feel  it  is  essential  that  local  educational  systems 
be  more  responsive  to  the  overall  issue  of  youth  unemployment. 

S.  1129,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  provides  for 
a  cash  incentive  program  for  cities  to  produce  significant  changes 
in  the  outcome  of  these  programs  and  calls  for  actual  posttraining 
employment  of  program  participants.  While  funds  would  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  current  formula  during  the  first  2  years,  the 
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third-year  funds  would  be  comprised  of  rewards  for  positive  out- 
comes. 

Although  this  system  would  provide  the  prime  sponsor  with  in- 
centives as  recommended  by  the  mayors,  these  provisions  are  not 
consistent  with  our  view  that  multiyear  block  grant  funding  is  the 
most  desirable  funding  mechanism.  This  approach  would  still  pre- 
•  vent  us  from  carrying  out  the  kind  of  planning  we  think  is  needed 
to  do  to  do  a  good  job. 

In  addition,  this  rewards  system  might  lead  prime  sponsors  to 
train  only  those  youth  who  appear  to  offer  more  prospects  for 
positive  outcome,  while  neglecting  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

One  of  the  problems  we  found  in  the  cities  we  visited  was  the 
difficulty  in  motivating  those  kids  who  are  really  * 'hard-core  unem- 
ployed," We're  afraid  that  this  reward  system  may  lead  prime 
sponsors  to  deal  only  with  those  kids  who  have  motivation. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  bill  S,  2021^  introduced  by  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  five  of  your  colleagues,  which  is  designed  to 
create  large-scale  youth  employment  projects  in  the  area  of  energy 
conservation  and  development.  Our  view  is  that  although  it  may  fit 
in  well  with  existing  YEDPA  programs,  more  flexibility  is  needed. 
It  addresses  the  well  recognized  need  for  energy  conservation,  but 
does  not  replace  any  of  the  existing  youth  unemployment  pro- 
grams. 

Bill  S.  2218,  introduced  by  Senator  Javits,  amends  the  current 
CEITA  youth  programs  to  provide  much  needed  combinations  of 
work  experience,  skill  training,  remedial  education,  counseling,  and 
supportive  services.  It  would  require  development  of  personalized 
youth  employability  plans,  and  establishment  of  a  National  Council 
on  Education  and  Work.  It  calls  for  more  private  sector  involve- 
ment and  coordination  of  title  VII  activities  with  local  economic 
development  programs,  another  feature  welcomed  by  the  Mayors, 

S.  2219,  while  part  of  a  group  of  bills,  is  aimed  at  restructuring 
the  current  youth  legislation,  Mr.  Javits  second  bill  calls  for 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  These  provisions  would  exclude  social  security  taxes  from 
remuneration  paid  to  economic  disadvantaged  youth  during  the 
first  6  months  of  employment  under  a  cooperative  education 
program. 

I'd  like  to  add  that  each  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  contain 
valuable  provisions  and  promising  approa  ^^es  that  my  colleagues 
and  myself  in  the  Conference  of  Mayors  hope  to  se^  i^^corporated  in 
the  final  act.  We're  confident  that  the  outcome  will  str^•^ngthen  and 
improve  the  youth  initiatives,  which  has  already  made  some  mean- 
ingful, though  still  limited,  inroads  into  this  pervasive  national 
problem. 

Again,  in  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we're  most  interested  in 
greater  flexibility,  a  block  grant  approach,  and  incentives  for  coop- 
eration by  the  private  sector  in  the  educational  ^.ystems 

[The  prepr*red  statement  of  Mr.  Whitehurst  follows:] 
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Mr.   Chairman,  members  of  the  Senate  Employment,  Poverty 
and  Migratory    Labor  Sub-Committee,   X  am  Daniel  Whitehurst, 
Mayor  of  Fresno,  California  and  Chairman  of  the  U.  s. 
Conference  of  Mayors'  Subcommittee  on  Youth.     :-n  behalf  of 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  myself,   I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  explore  with  you  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  our  perspectives  on  needed 
revisions  to  the  youth  employment  legislation. 

The  ideas  that  I  will  present  today  are  based  on  our 
experience  as  chief  elected  officials  and  as  the  managers 
of  local  CETA  programs.     My  suggestions  are  derived  from  a 
joint   (Conference  of  Mayors  -  Department  of  Labor)  project 
to  obtain  input  from  Mayors  throughout  the  country  for  the 
revision  of  the  current  youth  legislation. 

It  certainly  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  youth  unemployment  problem.     However,  it 
might  interest  you  that  while  official  statistics  place  urban 
youth  unemployment  at  32  percent,   some  of  our  cities  experience 
rates  approaching  50%  among  inner-city  poor  and  minority 
youngsters  16  to  21.     Each  of  us  here  today  is  familiar  with 
the  predictable  and  distorbing  records  of  vandalism,  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  mental  illness,  crime  and  dependance  on  public 
assistance  that  pattern  the  lives  of  these  youth. 

Mayors,   as  the  chief  elected  orficials  in  the  nation's 
cities,   have  ample  opportunity  to  observe  t.he  effects  of  thP<=:e 
problems  on  our  local  youngsters.     As  a  result,  members  of  the 
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Conference  of   Mayors    have,    for    a    number    of    years,  been 
actively   involve<i    in   promotimg    youth   prograjns    as    a  compre- 
hensive   and    integrated   part   of   community   services.      As  far 
back   as    1975,    we   promoted    federal,    state   and    local  cooperation 
and   coordination  to; 


-  Eliuploy   youth    to  revitalize 
our   cities    by    improv ing 
deteriorating    s  true tur es ; 

Expand    social    services , 
recreation   and  vocational 
training    to    help   youth  make 
the    transition    from  school 
to  work; 

-  Improve    local  educational 
opportunities    and  promote 
the   continuation  of   ed^  ation 
to   our  youth; 

-  Provide    ta:x   incentives  or  wage 
subs idle s   to    the   private  sector 
to   promote  meaningful   and  long- 
term  employabi li ty  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged    youth - 

Our  continuing   concer  is   were   reflected    in   policy  adopted 
at  our    last   annual   meeting,    acknowledging   youth  unemployment 
as   a  critical   problem,    and   calling    for    the   development  of  a 
nationa.1   policy  on  employment. 

In   addition,    the   Conference   of   Mayors,    with    funding  from 
the   Department  of    Labor  (DDL.)  ,    Office  of   Youth  Programs, 
sponsored   a   prograjn  designed    to   obtain   input   from  Mayors 
throughout    the   country    for   revision  of    the  Youth  legislation. 
As    a   part  of    the   Office   of    Youth   Program's   Knowledge  Develop- 
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merit   Procjram/    the   project   br-oadened    the    awar s  s  cf 
Mayors    about    the    innovative    approaches    to    /outh   einp  1  o  v-m  e  n  t 
through   visits    to   cities   operating   outstanding   Vouth  Emplcy:TTent 
and    Demonstration   Projects   Act    (V^DPAJ     prograrr.s  .      ?rom    the  Mayors' 
observations    of    the    sites    they   vi.sited,    coupled   with  their 
own   experiences    in   youth  employment   efforts,    a   series  cf 
policy   recommendations   were    developed    for    DOL  consideration. 
This    same    information  can,    X    hope,    assist    the   committee  as 
you   consider    the  different   approaches    to    the  problem, 

r    would    like    to   provide    a    brief    overview  of    the  Mayors' 
Vouth   Education   and    Assessment    Program,    and    then    for  the 
record    present    the    recommendations    that   we^e    formulated   by  the 
participating   Mayors.      Finally,    X   wi-1    briefly   comment  and 
^PPiy    this   criteria    to    the    bills   under   consideration   by  this 
commi  t tee  * 

The   year-long   Youtb   Education   and   Assessment  Prograir. 
enabled   Mayors    from  a  variety   of   cities    throughout  ti^e 

country    to   visit   outstanding   YEDPA   projects    in    four  cities   

two   of   which    had   Entitlement   projects,    and    two  which  had 
developed    innovative    exemplary   prograjns  ,      Thiese   sites,  which 
were   selected    included    a   variety   of   different   program  types 
and  approaches . Cities   visited   were:      Boston,  Massachusetts^ 
Berkley,    California,    Tulsa,    Oklahoma,    and   Memphis,  Tennessee, 
These  cities   were   selected    through   a   careful   program  review 
and   assessment    to   ensure    that    the   visits   would   result   in  a 
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vaiuai^le   experience    for  Mayors. 

At    the   conclusion   of    the  2-day    visits.    Mayors  took 
part    in   a   round   tat>le   discussion   of    impressions    and  filled 
out  ques tionaires    sampling   Mayoral   opinions   of    the  YHDPA 
status    nationally.      Mayors   developed    specific   views   on  what 
future   youth   employment   and    training    programs    should  address 
These   views   were   accepted    by   our   membership   during    the  mid- 
winter  meeting    in   January,    198  0.      We    also    forwarded  these 


concerns 


and    suggestions    to    the   Dep^:^^  '  ment   of    Labor,  and 


briefly    I   would   like    to    share    these   concerns   with   you  also. 

o      Each   young   person   should  receive 

an   adequate    education    and   be    ready  to 
enter    the    labor    force.    Mayors  recognized 
the    necessity   to    integrate    the  local 
educational   system   and  the 

CETA   delivery   system.      We    felt    that  valid 
measures   should   be   devised   to  demonstrate 
program   effectiveness,    and    that   all  parties 
should   be   equally   accountable    for  the 
success   or    f'^ilure   of   a   program-       In  addition, 
alternative   educational    settings    should  be 
provided  where    the    scholastic,    physical,  or 
special,  needs   programs   offered   by   the  regular 
school    systems   are   unattractive    to  youth. 
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Mayors   also    saw  a   need    for  substantially 
increasing    the   involvement  of   and  agreements 
with    labor    unions,    private    sector  industries 
and    small   and   minority-owned  business. 
Cash    incentives    should    be   provided  to 
prime    sponsors   who    have   demonstrated  an 
-^tiility   to   operate   effective  programs 
^ith    the   private    sector-      To    increase  the 
involvement   of    small    business,    a  cos-i_- 
sharing    formula    should    be   used    to  reimburse 
the    employer    for    costs    of    training    a  young 
CETA   employee.       The    reimbursement  should 
be   negotiated    with    the    initial  employment 
contract    to    eliminate   red  tape. 
A    third   major    concern    is    the  equalization 
eligibility   requirements    for   all  youth 
programs ,    and    securing    for    youth    a  per- 
centage  of    jobs    created    by   federally  funded 
economic    development   efforts-       By  extending 
eligibility    to    100%    of    those   with  below 
standard    income   permits    flexibility  in 
serving   a   greater   portion  of    the  youth 
population.       Mayors    also   noted    that,  while 
economic    incentives    have   been   used  to 
attract   private    industries    back      to  cities. 
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tuhe  majority   of    these  prograjns 
are    structured    to   accommodate  only 
adult   CETA  eli<grit)les  .      The    same  kinds 
of   coordinated   agreements   should  be 
applied    to    the   youth   programs.  This 
change   would   permit   consolidation  of 
assistance    from  a   variety  of   agencies  and 
eliminate    the   current  categorization 
of    youth   programs ,    allowing    the  prime 
sponsor    to   develop      more  comprehensive 
programs . 

o      Finally,    we   called    for   decategor ization 
of   youth   unemployment   programs   and  for 
multi-year    block   grant    funding.  This 
change   would   permit   prime    sponsors  to 
design   activities   on   a    long—range  basis, 
and    to   better   meet   the   needs    through  improved 
planning.      We   also   proposed   v.hat  smaller 
cities,    which   have   demonstrated   an  ability 
to   operate   effective   programs   should  be 
given   recognition   as   possible  recipients 
for   direct    funding . 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    will   briefly   relate   our  assessment 
of    the   proposed   youth    legislation  using   the  policies 
recommended   by   the   U.S.    Conference   of  Mayors. 
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P^op    sed  AcLministration  Youth   Act:   of  1980 

The  AciitiinistLira  tion  •  s   proposed   youth   legislation  pro- 
vides   local    sponsors   broader   and  more    flexible  program 
design   and    delivery  capacity   than    the   presenc  legislation. 
It  would   consolidate   all    localized   CETA  programs   that  offer 
pre-employment   assistance,    preparatory   education   and  training, 
and   entry   leveX   work   experience.      The   present   YETP,  YCCXP, 
SYEP,    and  pre-employment   activities   would   be   combined  into 
one    ''youth    grant."      These   grants   would   be   allocated  by 
formulas   bcised    on   poverty,    tlie    youth   population,    and  the 
population   density.      Allocations   would    be   made    for    2  years, 
and    the    prime   sponsor   would   choosti    the   mix   of  year-round 
and    summer    activities^    based   upon    local   conditions   and  the 
needs   of    th.e  individuals  served. 

I    believe    that    the   resulting   decategor L za tion  offers 
the    flexibility   called    for   by  our   membership.  Provisions 

of    this    proposed    legislation   also   would    improve    tlie  cities' 

abilities    to  develope    long   range  plans. 

A-'' so   in   line   with,  our  recommendations,    the   joint  DOL- 

HEW   legislation   tightens   performance    standards    for  prime 

sponsors,    while   placing   some   responsibility   on    the  youth. 

It   would    "entitle"    each   registrant    to   certian    services,  but 

the    "entitlement"    would   be   conditionally   upon  participant 

effort      and  accomplishment. 

While   we  would    like    to    see   more   integration   of  youth 
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and   adult   programs   under    this   proposed    iegis latilon ,  the 
proposed   mechanism   for  delivering   basic    skills  education 
is   a   positive    feature.      The   modular   concept    for  skills 
education   seems    to    be  worth   trying   and   appears    to   be  an 
improvement  over    the   current    legislation's    reliance   on  the 
prime    sponsor    to   develope   outlines   of    a    remediation  scheme. 

The   propose-i   Aditiini.stracion '  s   legislation  requires 
community   input   on    a   wide   scale   for  development  of  enrolee 
and   prime    sponsor    evaluation   criteria.       In   a^ddition,  it 
contains   a   significant  program  of    incentives  designed  to 
prod   prime    sponsors    to   establish   formal    linkages   with  local 
education   agencies    and   post-secondary   schools-      These  pro- 
visions  are   consistent  with  approaches    suggested   by  the 
Mayors-       1   must   add,    however,    that    it    still    leaves,    the  prime 
sponsors   with    the    task   of    formally   tying   the  cooperating 
agencies  together. 

The   Title    II    Youth   Education   and   Training   provisions  of 
the   proposed    legislation  developed   by   the   Office   of  Educatic-i, 
I   believe    ,  r^uld   provide    stronger   provisions   ensuring   a  more 
complete   comprehensive   approach,    thereby,    improving  the 
quality   and    the   value   of    program   outc:)mes.    For   example,  there 
is   not  enough   accountability  built-in   for   required  educational 
institutions   receiving    funds*       In   addition,    it  may   be  question- 
able   that    the   meaningful   changes   can   be    promoted   and  brought 
about   within   the   existing   educational   system,    even  with 
infusion   of    generous  funding. 
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S-1129 

This   proposal,    introduced   by   Senator  Kennedy,  is 
based  on   the   premise    that    traditional   training   and  employment 
have   not  worked   effectively  and    that  cash   incentives  to 
cities  will   produce    significant   changes    in   employment  and/or 
educational   outcomes    for   economically  disadvantaged   youth - 

This   bill   amends    the   CETA  Act    to   provide    incentives  to 
sponsors,    based  on   post- training   employment   or  participants 
in    the   programs.      While    funds   would   be   distributed  according 
to    the   current    formula    during    the    first    two    years,    the  third- 
year    funds   received   by   the    sponsor   would   be   comprised  of 
rewards    for   positive   outcomes   of    training   for  individual 
participants.      Although    this    system   clearly  would  provide 
the   prime    sponsor    incentives   recommended   by  Mayors,  these 
provisions    are   not   consistent  with  our  view   that   -aul  ti -year 
block   grant    funding    is    the   most   desirable    funding  mechanism 
for   youth   employment    programs.       In   addition,    this  reward 
system  might    lead    sponsors    to    train   only    those   youth  that 
appear    to   offer   prospects    for   positive   outcome,  while 
neglecting    those   hard-core   unemployed   who  most   need  rhe 
assistance.      Thus,    what   appears   on    the   surface    to   be   a  method 
for   gearing    funding    levels    to   program  performance,    we  believe, 
would    not   promote    the    long-range   viability  and    high  quality 
services    needed    to  .impact    the    youth   unemployment  problem. 
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S.  2021 

This    billr    introduced   by   Senator   Metzenbaum   and  five 
of    his    colleague    ,    is   designed    to   create    large-scale  youth 
employment    projects    in    the    areas   of    energy   conservation  -nd 
development.       The    legislation   would    create    a   National  Youth 
Elmployment   Commission   charged   with    implementing  large-scale, 
mulci-year    projects   providing    youth   empl<^yment    in    such  tasks 
as   wea ther i za t ion ,    alternative    energy   development,  mass 
transpor ta tion and    low— head   hydroelectric    dam  restoration. 

The    bill    would    establish    commendable    program  linkages 
between    the    Department   of    Labor,    Transportation,    and  Energy. 
Projects   would    be    located    in   areas   of    high  unemployment, 
and   would    be    initiated    at    the    local    level.      While    this  bill 
attempts    to    address    nhe   we 1 1 - r ecogn i zed    national    needs  for 
energy  conservation   as   well    as    jobs    for    -'Outh,    t'.iis  legislation 
would    not    replace   any  of    the    existing   youth  unemployment 
programs.       Rather,    it  would    introduce   a    new  approach 
which    I    believe   might   benefit    the   current   YEDPA  programs. 

'  ,  2213 

Thi.s    bill/    introduc    i    by   Scsnator   Javits,    amends  the 
current   CETA   youth   programs    to-    r--rovide    much   needed  combinations 
of   work   experience,    skill    trainj.*?g,    remedial  education, 
counseling,    and    supportive    services.       It   would    rec^uire  develop- 
ment  of    personalized    youth    employ  ability   plans   and   estah-  lish 
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a   15  m^"^,«=.-T   National   Council   on   Education   and  Work.  The 
bill    is   responsive   to    the  Mayors'    recommendations  for 
offering    incentives   to    the  private   sector.      it   provides  for 
a    special   voucher    program   involving   a   select   group   of  summer 
youth  participants.      Vouchers   cculd  be   redeemed   by  employers 
for   a   value   equal    to    the    number   of    hours      minimum  wage«=  are 
paid    to   participants.         The  Javits'    bilX  calls  for 
more   private    sector   involvement   by  allowing   payment   of  sub- 
minimum  wages    for    participants    14    to    15    years   of    age,  and 
provides      flexibility    in   determining   wages    for  pre-appren- 
ticeship    programs.       1^   addition,    calls    for   coordination  of 
Title   VII    activities   with    local   economic   development  programs, 
another    feature   welcomed   by   the  Mayors. 
5.  2219 

While   part  of    c.   yroup   of   bills   aim  at   restructuring  the 
current  youth    legislation,    this   second   bill    submitted    by  Mr. 
Javits   calls    for   amendments    to    the   Social    Security   Act  ano 
the   Internal    Revenue  code   of    1954.      These   provisions  would 
exclude   social    security    taxes    from  remuneration   paid  to 
economically   disadvantaged   youth  during    the    first    six  months 
of   employment   who   p-'ticipate    in   a   qualified  cooperative 
education  program. 

Mr.   Chairman,     in    summary,    I   would    lijce    to   add    that  each 
of    these   pieces   of    legislation   contain   valuable  provisions 
and  promising    approaches    that    I    and  my   colleagues    in    the    U.  S. 
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Conference   of    Mayor's   hope    to    see    incorpoira  ted    in    the  final 
Aet.      We   are   confident    that    the   outcome   will    strengthen  and 
improve    the   youth    initiatives,    whicl.   already   have   made  some 
meaningful,    though   still    limited/    inroads    into    this  per- 
vasive  national    problem . 

I   want    to    thank   each   of   you    for    your    time   and   attention - 
I    hope   that    the    per-Stpc-^  tives   of    the   local   officials    ti- at  X 
have   presented   will    assist   you    in   your   ef for^ts    to  revamp 
the   youth   employment  legislation. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I   will    happy   to   answer    any  questions. 
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Oblectlves 

The   specific   objectives   are   In   themselves    the   real   core   of  this 

work.    These  objectives  are: 

1.       To  isolate  the  important  criteria  which  determine  the  client- 
employer's  satisfaction  with  the  program, 

■2.       To  define  attitudes  for  the  clients*  first  line  supervisors 
and    their  staff  contact  responsible  for  their  relationship 
with  PIC,  regarding  satisfaction  for  each  of  the  25  ques- 
tionnaire vax-iab!es. 

3.  Of  the  25  variable  criteria  identified  in  this  study,  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  each  upon  the  others. 

4.  To  select  the  4  or  5  variables  (of  the  25)  that  are  the  most 
important    in    determining     the    client-employer  satisfaction 
with  the  program. 

The  successful  attainment  of  these  specific  objectives  would  enable 
PIC  to  concentrate  on  those  program  delivery  elements  that  have  the 
most  significant  impact  on  their  clients. 


Ques tip nn aire  Results 

In  order  to  both  identify  the  variables  and  to  isolate  the  4-5 
most  important  ones »  a  cpjestionnaire  was  designed  and  sent  to  each 
of  the  participating  client-employers.  Of  these  41  companies,  65%  of 
the  trainees  were  on  the  job  for  3  months  or  less  and  30%  were  on  the 
job  6  months  or  more.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  results  of 
this  cfuestionnaire: 

1.  There  was  an  overwhelmingly  positive  reaction  to  the  PIC 
service  delivery  <a  predisposition  to  a  positive  image). 

2.  A  strong  majority  of  the  employers  feel  that  75%  or  more  of 
the  trainees  will  enjoy  a  long  term  relationship. 

3.  Employers  felt  the  most  Important  criteria  for  selecting 
trainees   to  be:     Ca)   a   positive  work  attitude   i.e.  reporting 
on    time  ♦    trust- worthiness ,    and    a    positive   outlook;      Cb )  a 
good  general  learning  ability. 
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4.  AJl  employers  reported  being  satisfied  with  trainee  attitude 
vath.  43%  being  extremely  satisfied. 

5.  All  client-employers  were  satisfied  and  65%  extremely 
satisfied  witli  the  PIC  program. 

6.  86%  of  client-employers  plan  to  use  PIC  again. 

7.  62%  of  client- employers  indicate  complete  satisfaction  with 
PIC's  cibility  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

Conclusions : 

These  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  interviews,  cjues- 
tlonnaires,  and  personal  interpretation  by  the  principal  investigator. 

J^"",f  ^  ^  overwhelming  positive  attitude  being  formed  bv  all 
jin?^1979^^  ^^"^  contracts  with  PIC  during  its  start-up  period. 

The  principal  investigator  has  formed  the  impression  that  the 
PIC  professional  staff  competence  and  enthusiasm  might  have 
determined  Cas  one  of  the  key  variables)  the  over-whelminalv 
positive  attitudes  of  dient-en^rloyers  reflected  in  this  report. 

The  isolation  of  key  service  delivery  variables  which  determine 
positive  attitudes  of  client-employers  was  not  achieved  due  to 
statistically  small  number  of  contracts  during  the  start-up 
period.  The  computer  program  made  for  this  guestionnaire  is 
de-bugged  and  in-place  awaiting  the  input  of  a  larger  sample. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

Tti±K  ±9  the  cfalrd  report  In  m  series  that  focuses  on  the  early  stages 
o£  tbe  Mergence  of  tlie  Private  Sector  Initiative  Frograia  (Title  VIX  of 
the  Compr^thenslve  SmplcTment  and  Training  Act  u  aaerxied  in  197S) .  The 
study  focused  on  ±BKue9  ouch  as  1)  strategies  used  by  prima  sponsorships 
for  Increasing  private  sector  Involveoent;  2)  the  formation  and  role  of 
Private  Industry  Cr^nclls;  3)  the  natur*.;  of  programs  planned  and  laple- 
aented;   and  4^    the  nature  of  Individuals  targeted  and  served. 

rh±M  project  Is  supported  by  a  grant  froo  the  Office  of  Program 
Che  Employaient  and  Training  Axhainlstratlon  of  the  D-  S. 
Department  of  Labor   C24-39-79-01)   and  by  reaources  of  the  Kershon  Center 
of  The  Ohio  State  University.     The  research  Is  conducted  b-w  members  of 
The  Ohio  State  University  CETA  Study-Director:     Kandall  B.  Ripley;  Assocl- 
»te  Director:     Grace  A,   FranMln;  Project  Associates^     Donald  Baumer 
C^^t**  College) »  David  S.  Ford   (Rutgers  University),  Debra  S-  Gr oss-Sldlov, 
William  J.  Lydon,  Michael  C.  O'Loughlln,  Patrick  E»   Shields,  Lance  M. 
Salth.  Vllllam  C.   Strkns'ciia.  Carl  E,  Van  Horn   (Eaglaton  Institute,  Rutgers 
University),  and  John  A.  Wlchlte;  Support  Staff:     Gllbcrit  B.  Murphy,  X^nda 
Koberts,  and  Robart  J.  Van  Dar  Valda* 

The  Director »  Associate  Director,  and  Project  Aaaoclates  are  ensesed 
In  contlnulns  field  vorlc  In  23  prime  sponsorships  throughout  ^be  ^Ited 
Sr^iates*     Seme  Interviews  are  also  conducted  frost  tl»e  to  tlit^a  vlth  repre* 
aentarlvee  of  n.^tlonal  0orvenaent<\l  and  prlvctc  orffenlxatlcms  In  Ubshlngtona 
B.C.  I  . 

first  report  frea  the  project  was  luiabered  MKL  79-14  and  dazied  May, 
a979«     TKe  secoiod  report  wis  nuabered  JfEL  79-21  and  dated  October,  1979. 

Ve  are  s^ateful  to  mcny  Individuals  In  our  25  sites  and  also  to  nan^y 
ETA  eaployees  and  repreaantatl*i/cs  of  a  variety  of  Vashlng ton— based  national 
orsanlxetloos  for  their  splendid  cooperation.     Many  bave  participated  In 
Ions  Interviews.     Others  have  provided  other  kinds  of  essential  data* 
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SUWIARY 


This  report  describes  snd  cxplslns  the  ststus  of  the  implenentstion  of 
thcrPrlvate  Sector  Initiative  ?rogrsm  at  the  end  of  calendar  1979.    It  Is 
bssed  primarily  on  cxtenalve  recurring  field  vork  conducted  In  25  prime  spon- 
sorships throughout  1979.    The  Bost  recent  field  vork  vss  conducted  between 
Iste  October  and  Bid-December. 

Ststus  of  Local  Inpleaentation 

1.  Prime  sponsorships  and  PICs  have  genersted  s  very  vide  range  of 
their  own  gosls.    These  goals  have  becone  more  realistic  during  the  course 
of  1979.    Process  goals  ore  the  noat  cr.plicit  end  vell-developed :    1)  to 
create  a  functioning  PIC;  2)  to  create  soae  form  of  staff  support  for  that 
PIC;  and  3)  to  get  "good"  private  aector  participation  in  the  progrcm.  Sub- 
atantive  goala  at  the  local  level  are  very  general:    1)  to  increase  place- 
Bents  In  the  private  aector;  and  2)  to  increase  the  degree  of  fit  beCween 
training  for  which  CEXA  dollars  are  apent  and  real  private  sector  needs. 

2.  PICs  have  been  formed  and  are  functioning  in  2A  of  our  25  sites. 
'About  70Z  of  them  were  active  and  Important  In  the  sense  of  having  under- 
taken a  moderate  or  high  degree  of  concrete  planning  for  PSIP  activities 
and  prograns  and  Baking  at  least  some  binding  decisions  about  the  shape  of 
the  program  or  the  processes  by  which  program  decisions  would  be  made.  The 
dominant  agenda  items  tended  to  be  those  of      ientation,  housekeeping,  and 
status.    Six  of  ^he  26  PICs  chose  to  incorp^.  _te.     Incorporstion  thus  far 
hm3  had  no  observable  programmatic  consequences.    Six  of  the  sites  entered 
BultijurisdictionsI  PICs.    The  programmatic  consequences  of  this  development. 
If  any,  have  not  smarged. 

3.  MiOLV  rialf  of  the  PZCa  have  an  independent  staff;  the  other  half 
are  ataffed  by  Individuals  from  the  regular  CEJA  staff.    Zn  two- thirds  of 
all  caaea  PSIP  has  proceeded  in  a  general  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion becveen  the  regular  CETA  operation,  the  PICt  and  the  staff  asaigned  to 
the  PIC.    In  only  four  cases  of  the  other  one-third  hss  the  tension  present 
demonstrably  alowed  down  the  emergence  of  programs.    Tension,  where  present t 
thus  fsr  sterna  from  questions  of  "turf"  or  the  symbols  of  control,  sutonoroy, 
and  independence  rsther  than  from  differing  programniatic  priorities.  Tension 
Is  not  necessarily  permanent  but  can  be  relieved  by  varioua  apecific  actiona. 

4.  Specific  atrategies  for  attracting  business  to  PSIP  programa  have 
developed  very  slowly.    Local  business  organizations  have  played  lmp'"r''Z^t. 
rolea  In  helping  PSIP  get  atarted  and  in  the  early  deciaion'making  of  the 
PIC  In  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  25  caaea. 

5.  The  extent  of  the  Itfvolvement  of  local  organized  labor  in  PSIP  thus 
far  is  limited.    In  only  tvo  esses  haa  the  local  prime  sponsorship  developed 
a  concrete  atrategy  for  involving  organized  laboC  programmstically.    Thus  far 
local  representatives  of  organized  labor  have  been  content  with  a  marginal 
role  focuaed  primarily  on  serving  ss  a  "watchdog"  on  the  PIC.     Early  signs  of 
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increased  InCi^rest  have  appeared^   however.    In  five   sites   In  Addition  to  the 
two  where  the  prime  sponsorship  has  already  generated  Interest* 

6.  Thus  far   local  actors  other   than  CETA  staff.    PIC  members,  and  T*IC 
«taff  have  been  of  only  peripheral  Importance. 

7.  In  about   three-quarters  of  our  sites  at  least  a  moderate  degree  of 
concrete  planning  for  PSIP  activities   and  programs  has   taken  place  In   the  PIC 
or  CETA  staff  or  both.      In  about  602  of   the  sites  relatively  firm  decisions 
have  been  maofe  about  program  mix,    service  deliverers    (at   least  the  process  by 
which  they  will  be  chosen),    target  groups   for   service,   the  Intake  system,  and 
program  marketing  techniques.      Five  sites  have  laid   solid  ground  work  that 
will   allow  them   to   achieve  genuine   links  between  PSIP  and   economic  development. 
A  few  others  are  tklklng  about  such  links  or   taking  early   steps   to  create  them. 

Five  of    the  25  prime  sponsorships  had  at   least   one  of   their  programs 
designed   for  participants  operational  before   the  end   of   1979-      Another  dozen 
sites  seem  poised   to  begin  program  operations  sometime  before  March  31,  1980. 
The  remaining  sites  are  still  some   time  away  from  operating  programs. 

8.  Local  actors  pointed   to  various  aspects   of    the  performance  and 
quality   of   the  PIC   and/or   Its  staff  as   the  primary  PSIP  accomplishment  to 
date^      Problems  most  frequently  cited   were   1)   PIC-CETA  staff  tension; 

2)   slowness   In  moving   toward  operational  programs;    and  3}   weaknesses  In 
the  PIC  and   its  functioning. 

Policy  Implications 

1.  We  observed  no  widespread  or   persls tent  problems   that  would  necessi- 
tate or  justify  major   changes   In  PSIP  at   the  national   level —  either  by 
statute   or  by  regulation.      The  jury  Is   still  out —  and  will  be  for  some   tlae — 

on   the  programmatic   Impact  of  PSIP,  with  neither   complete  pessimism  nor  unrealis— 
tic   optimism  warranted   by  experience   to  date*      Suspended   Judgment  and  close 
continuing  observation  by  both  Congress  and    the  Department  of  Labor  seem 
appropriate. 

2.  Most  of  our  sites   spent  most   of  their   efforts   In  the  first  year  In 
some  form  of  Ins tltutlon-bulldlng.      This  activity  Is  necessary  if  PSIP  Is  to 
have  a  chance  at  achieving  prograuima tic    Impacts  different  from   those  of 
regular   CETA  programs.      The   time  taken   for  this  activity  helps  explain  the 
modest  pace  of  concrete  local  programmatic  decisions  and   the   timetable  for 
the  beginning  of  operations.      The   substantial  amount  of  movement  on  PSIP  also 
needs  to  be  understood   In  ^the  context  of  a  number  of  factors  militating  against 
axiy  but    the  slowest   and  most  pro  forma  movement* 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  should   take  some  care  not  to  oversell  PSIP 
mnd  what  It  might  achieve.      This  could  create  a  set  of  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions that  foreordain  a  judgment  of   "failure"  on   the  program,   a  judgment  that 
might  not  ultimately  b%  warranted   in  light  of  real  achievements  less  impressive 
than  the  unrealistic  expectations  would  demand. 
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A.     Zc  Beexas  wise  for  DOL  Co  proceed  rapidly  establish   the  process 

£or  Axrlvlns  at  criteria  by  vfalch  PSIF  performance  will  be  Judged. 

5-  Because  tmany  prograzos  are  beginning  In  mid— FY  80,  I>OL  ought  to  pond 
the  costa  and  benefits  of  staying  with  the  previously  announced  policy  of  re 
strict Ing  PSIP  carryover  from  FY  80  to  FY  81  to  25X  of  the  funds. 

6.  might  want  to  reconsider  the  wisdom  of  retaining  the  stringent 
eligibility  requirements  for  all  partlcipsnto  under  Title  VII  that  make 
tipi^radlng  almost  Impossible  to  undertake* 

7.  DOL.  Slight  provide  helpful  technical  assistance  by  publicizing 
sURRested  uses  for  money  allocated  to  employment— gcnerat Ing  activities  and 
by  publicizing  arrangokents  and  approaches  that  seem  to  have  some  promise 
for  effectively  coordinating  Target  Jobs  Taac  Credit  with  PSIP  Initiatives- 
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^Publtc/Frfvate  Ventures  Is  a  non-profit  corporation 
founded  Ih  late  1977  out  of  the  conviction  that  the 
economic  and  social  watt-being  of  our  society 
requires  creative  coflaboration  between  the  public 
and  private  eectofis.  The  mission  of  the  Corporation  H 
to  develop  strate0tes  tfia^  combine  the  resources  o? 
both  sectors  to  address  a  variety  of  vexing  epdsJ  ^ 
.problems.'  '  - 

'  Public /Private  Ventures,  whose  work  Is  supported 
by  tx>th  prhrate  and  government  funding,  has  tt%e 
capacity  to  develop  and  manage  innovative  programs^ 
corKluct  research,  analyze  complex  Issues  of  public 
^policy,  and  provide  technical  assistance  and 

^^IfW  Is  a  rtStt  abfltfce  af  irtfoi'inatton  cf>  private- 
-e^ctor  Inrvolweroeffst  In  ^0^^ 

iprograms  for  ttie  disadvantaged.  Its  Resource  Center  . 
has  klenttned  a  wide  range  of  programs  and 
strategies.  Useful  information  about  effective  efforts  Is 
disseminated  through  case  studies,  reports,  and 
guides.  For  more  Information  about  P/PV  publications 
or  technical  assistance*  contact:  The  Resource 
Canter.  Pui>lic/Private  Ventures,  1 726  Cherry  Street* 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103.  (215)  564-4815, 
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•Title  VII    is   the  vehicle   for  making  the 
woxa    "comprehensive*    in  CETA  /the 
Comprehensive   Employment   and   Training  Ac^7 
a   reality  by   increasing    the  participation 
of  business   in   implementing   employment  and 
training  programs.      It   is  inconceivable 
that  we  would   continue   to  spend   about  $10 
**illion  per  year   on   this   kind   of  activity 
without  this  ^Trom  business7  input.  Public 
Service  Employment  will   not  dominate  CETA 
the  way   it  has   in   the  past.      The   future  of 
CETA  is   inextricably  attached   to  how 
effective   the   Private   Sector   Initia  »^ive 
PJcogrzun  is   in   bringing  about   a  more  balancr<»d 
effort  in  solving   the  nation's  unemploymen'Si 
problems  . 

 JTohn   Stetson^  Chief 

Division  of  Private  Sector  Initiative 
U.S.    Department   of  I«abor 
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FOREWORD 

This   report  covers   -the   evolution  of   Private  Industry 
Councils  in  twelve  locations  and  at  tlie  national   level  dur- 
ing 1979-      This   documentation,    part  of  a   continuing  P/PV 
study,    builds  upon  earlier   P/PV  work,    begun   in  1978, that 
tracks   the   implementation  of  these  Councils   at  twelve 
representative   sites-      The   1978  research  resulted   in  reports 
on  each   site   and  a   summary   as   of   the   Fall,  1978. 

The   locations   covered    in   the   present   study  are: 

Atlanta,    GA  Detroit,    MI  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Boston,   MA  El  Paso,   TX  New  York,  NY 

Broward  County,  FL.     King  Snohomish  Stanislaus  County,  CA 

Cincinnati,    OH  Manpower  Consortium,  Suffolk  County,  NY 

Denver ,   CO  WA 

Except  for  New  York  and  Denver,    these   locations   were  all 
included   in   the    1978   study.      The   twelve   sites   studied  in 
1979  have    combined  Title  VII    allocations   for   FY   79-80  of 
about   537   million,    or   9.3%    of   the   total   national  allocations 
for  the   saune  period. 

The   ourrent   study  has   been  funded  by   a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller   Foundation.      Earlier  work   in   1978  was   funded  by 
the  U.S.    Department  of   Labor,    the  Edna  McConnell  Clark 
Foundation,    and   the  Taconic  Foundation. 

The   support  and   encouragement  of   these    funding  sources 
is  gz-a*A£ully   acknowledged.      The   findings   and  conclusions 
are  titiose  of  P/PV. 
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Ad vi gory  Connni-t-fcee 

Design  and  exeeutixon  of  study  tiave  benefited  crreat 

ly  £roai  many  helpful  contributions  of  the  Advisoiry  Committee 
which  has  worked  with  P/PV  over  the  past  year.      Members  of 


the  Committee   have  made  many   useful   suggestions   and  criti- 
cisms ^   both   as   individuals   and   as   a  group.      The  Committee 
reviewed  a  draft  of   the*  Fall   1979   Issues   and   Options  Interim 
Report  published   as   a   result  of   the   study  ^    and   also  reviewed 
a   draft  of   this   report.      We   gratefully  acknowledge  their 
interest  and   assistance,   but  accept   full  responsibility 
ourselves  for   the  findings  and  conclusions- 
Members   of    the  committee  are  r 


Vernon   Briggs ,    Jr.,    Cornell  University 
Gary  Eiben,    National  Alliance   of  Business 
Michael  McMillan   £   Jane  McDonald,  Human 

Resources   Development  Institute ,  AFL-CIO 
Melvin  Mister,    U.S.    Conference   of  Mayors 
Frank  Schiff ,    Committee  for  Economic 

Development 
Rebecca  Sweeney,   U.S.    Department   of  Labor 
Geoffrey  Trego,   Sr.,       Phyllis  Dawson , 

National  Association  -  of  counties 
Millicent  W.   Woods,   formerly  Associate 

Director,    U.S.    Chamber  of  Commerce; 

currently  Executive   Director,  National 

Association  of   Private   Industry  Councils 


Methodology  and  Credits 

Except   for   New  York  City   and   Denver,    which  were  studied 
only   in  1979,    each  of   the   participating   localities  was 
visited   a  total   of   six  times,    at  three-month   intervals,  by 
P/RV  field   researchers.      New  York  and  Denver  were  visited 
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foxix  ^imes  eAch.  Tlie  f±eXd  z-eseaz-cliers  spen^  t:wo  tio  four* 
days  in  eacli  s±^e  on  t^lie  quar't.erXy  v±s±t:^«* 


Ttie  basxc  metlicxi  o±  olD'taxning  xnforma^lon  was  tilirough 
interviews  o£  paar^txclpants   xn   tihe   stiudy  coxnmunxtiles  *  These 
Included  representatives  o£  l>oth  the  prime   sponsor  and  local 
governmentr    and   the  PIC   leadership  and  members,  including 
representatives   o£  mandatory   groups   such  as   labor  and   CBOs , 
as  well  as  representatives  of  business,    industry  and  ooimnunity 
groups.      Copies   of   the   study  design  and   format.   Appendix  B, 
and  a  full   listing   of   all   interviews   conducted  by  reporters. 
Appendix  C,    ctre   available  upon  request. 

The  197  9   study  was  designed  and  coordinated  by  Thomas 
Seessel,   who  was   also  field  researcher  for   three  study  sites 
and  principal   author  of   this  report.      Other   field  researchers 
in  1979  have  been  Gerry  Hancock,   Natalie  aaffee  and  Starry 
Krueger.      Natalie   iJaffe  was   also   principal   author  of  x:he 
Fall,    1978,    Smmnarv   Report   and  of   the   Issues   and  Options  re- 
port published   in'the  Fall  of   1979.      Background  research  for 
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sponsor  who   felt  that  a.  visit  would  exacerbate  bad  feelings 
generated  fay   XX)L "  s   turn— down  of  one  of   i  ts   PIC '  s  first 
pxoposals  under   Title  VII*      Update   information  was  obtained 
by   telephone   interviews   in  December* 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
The  Private  Sector  Inlti^ti.^  p^„^^^  ,^3,^, 
-naea  the  President  and  .uthorizea  ..e  Con^res3  i„ 

late  1978   Is  a  new  Federal   ini1.iat:ive  redirect   the  de 

oen trail. ed  CETA  program,  towards  closer   .nd  n.ore  .ys  -ema 

oonneotions   with  private-.e^tor  e„pioy..ent.      ^  . 
year   de»on3tra tion ,    PSIP  was   created  at   a    ti.e   of  vide- 

spread   dissatisfaction  with  Federal   effr.^-.  * 

pet4«=rai   efforts   to   employ  and 

train  u>e  u„en,ployed.     This  di=.s.ti  =  f.=tion  v,as  ba.ed  i„ 
pa«  on  the  predominant  xoXe  of  Put.li=-service  e„plo„en. 

CETA  programs,    eo  the  relative  „.,leot  of  plaoe^en.  o, 
the  disadvantaged   in   unsubsidized  private  employment. 
Private   Industry  Councils 

The  PSIP,    enacted  as  Title  VJi   of   CETA,    call,  for 
creation  of   P..v.,e   Industry  Councils   in   each  of  nation's 
473    state  and   local    jurisdictions   eontainx.,g   a  CEta  prin,e 
sponsor.      These  Private  Industry   Cooncils    (PIC3)    are  de- 
signed as   local   partnerships   between    the   public   and  private 
sectors    to  promote    increased   p.iva.e   hiring   of   the  disadvan- 
taged,     pxcs   have   a  ..ajority  r epres«„tat:ion   froxn  business 
and   industry,    including  small   and  minority  businesses 
Organi^d   labor,    community -based   organisations      and  educa- 
tional  institutions   are  also  represented.      pics   can  ta,ce 
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«  nufflbex  of  different  forms  suited  to   local   concJitions  and 
can  sponsor  a  wide  variety  of  programs   and  activi^-ies  to 
carry  out  their  mission.     A  significant  departure  from 
earlier  employment  and   training  programs    is   that  under 
Title  VII    public    funds   can  be   spent  only   upon  agreement 

between  PIC  members   representing   the   public   and  private 

sectors . 

pyevious  Efforts 

The   PSIP   is   not   the   first  Federal    initiative    to  involve 
private  enterprise   in   training   and  hiring   the  structurally 
unemployed.      Beginning  with   the  MDTA  in   1962,    there  have 
been  many    such   initiatives.      NAB-JOBs   of   the   late   1960s  - 
early   1970's,    OJT ,    STIP,    and  HIRE  are   examples.      There  are 
three   recurrent   themes   running   through   these   earlier  pro- 

V 

grams  : 

.Private-employer   insistence   on  candidates 
being   "job  ready-    in   the   sense  of   havinc:  positive 
attitudes   toward  work. 

.Business'    wish   to  minimize    its  involvement 
with   government  red   tape,   oversight,    and  regulations. 

.Absence  of  permanent  institutions  at  the  local 
level  to  nurture  and  sustain  public/private  partner- 
ships   for   employing   the  disadvantaged. 
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In  one  way  or  ano^er,   -the  early  history  of  PSIP 
lias  sought  to  address  these  jLssues.      Creation  of  local 
PICs  ±s  a  direct  response   to  the  third  item  nventioned  above, 
and  key  fxinctions   of  PICs   include   finding  workable  answers 
to  the  others. 

Legislative  History  of  PSIP 

Nationally,   business  organizations  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,   KAB,    the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Business  Roundtable  supported  the  Presidential 
Initiative   to   create   a   demonstration  private— sec tor  program. 
Organized  labor  supported   it  but  wanted  assurances   that  the 
program  would   not  be  used   improperly   to  undercut  labor's 
interests^    such  as   its   concern  about  displacement  of  the 
already-^employed.      Public— interest  groups  ,  representing 
local  government,    and  CETA  prime   sponsors   raised  serious 
concerns  generally  reflecting  fears  that  local  governmen- 
tal primacy  and  autononr/  xn  the  CBTA  system  %fould  be  under— 
mined  by  creation   of  c^asi— independent  PICs.      The  program 
that  ultimately  emerged  as  Title  VII   struck  a  reasonable 
balance  among   contending  ±nterests,    and  left  substantial 
flexibility  for   localities   to  organize   themselves  and 
set  priorities   to  meet   local   conditions.      An  important 
principTe  which  remained  intact  was  ma3ority  control  of 
PICs  by  business   and  industry. 
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XX 


ScoF>^  Study 

TKis  ir«pox-ti  is   tlie  product  of   a  study  of   twelve  PICs 


±n  their  developmentAl  period  since  mid-1978,   and  of 
national— level   activities  and  policies   during   the  same 
time.      Nine   of   the   twelve  PICs   are   in   large,  urbanized 
sponsorship   jurisdictions.      The   twelve   PICs   studied  account 

9.3%   of   the  national   total    allocations   for  Title  VII 
in  FY   1979- '80,      Ten  of   the   twelve    study  PICs  were  among 
the   34    sites   selected   hy  DOI*    for  early  pilot  efforts  in 
May,    1978,    prior   to  enactment  of  Title  VII    six  months 
later.      The    twelve   sites  studied   in   197  9  are: 

Atlanta,    GA  Detroit,    MI  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Boston,   MA  El   Paso,    TX  New  York,  NY 

Broward  County,    FL  King  Snohomish  Stanislaus   County,  CA 

Cincinnati,    OH  Manpower  Consortium,      Suffolk   County,  NY 

Oenver,    Co  WA 

PIC  Activities 

PICs  are   taking   a  variety   of   forms   and  occupying  differ- 
ent niches   in  the   local   employment  and   training  arenas  - 
Some  are  purely  advisory,   others   are   taking   the  initiative 
in  planning   new  programs,    and  others   are   separate  nonprofit 
'corporations   operating   training   programs-      There  are  many 
gradations   in  between.      PIC   projects   also   span   a  wide 
variety,    ranging  from   labor— market   surveys   to  operation  of 
an  Employment  Transition  Center-      Some  have   assumed   and  ex— 
panded^£ortions   of  STIP   or  Title   II— B  programs.      Some  have 
formed  consortia  of   small   or  medium— sized   businesses  to 
design  and   conduct   skill    training   and   hire  successful 
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gjradluates .      In   relAt:±on      to  p2re-ex±s't±ng  ^inployment  and 
txaxnln^  act±vxt:les#   most:  PXCs   are  l^z-eakxng  new  ground 
wiUi  respect  to  participating   Industries,    occupations,  or 
txalnlng  methods. 

X>eadershlp 

Business   firms  with   important    local   economic  roles 
are  playing   a  prominent  part   In  the   study   PICs,  Leader- 
ship  Includes   small   and  medium— sized  businesses,  especially 
where   enterprises  of   these   sizes  dominate   the   area.  With- 
out prime— sponsor   commitment  and  cooperation,  however, 
business  and   industry  cannot  move   the   program  very  far- 

Major  Conclusions  o£   the  Study 

. The  seeds  of  P JC  Institutional  development  have  taken 
root  at  most  of  the  study  sites.  At  these  sites,  the  forg- 
ing  of   local  public/private  partnerships   Is  underway • 

-Programming   is   just  beginning,    so  there   are   no  "hard 
results"   to  report. 

•No  particular  PIC   format   seeons   to  be  more  "successful" 
"than  others-      Format  may   be   less  important   than  the  intan- 
gibles  such  as r      coheslveness   of  the  PIC  body;  relationships 
among  PIC,    local   government,    and  prime   sponsor;  usefulness 
of   the  projects   sponsored   by  PIC;    and   cooperative  leader- 
ship on  both   the  public   and   private   sides   of  the  manpower 
table. 
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•Flexibility  in  Title  VII  regulations   to  permit 

PICc   to  evolve  in  ways  suitable  to  local   cir exams tances  has 
been  extremely  important.      Tbis  regulatory  posture  bas 
Postered  experimentation  in  Xeeping  with  tbe  "R-ana-D" 
demons tr at ion  cbaracter  of  Title  VII • 

.Most  of  the   study  Pics  have  not  to  any  large  extent 
begun   to   influence  non-Title  VII   portions   of  CETA. 

.Some   level   of  activity   beyond  reactive   advice  is 
important   to   establish  PICs •    position  and  give   them  a  posi- 
tive role   in   local  manpower  efforts.      PICs  which  do  not 
engage  in  active  program  development  or   sponsorship  seem 
li^^^y  gain  much   influence   in   the  system.      At  the 

other  extreme,    heavy   involvement  in  conducting  progirams 
exposes  PICs   to   the  danger  of   losing  an   R-and-D  focus. 

Policy  Implications 

•  Extension  of  the  demonstration  through   1982,  as 
recommended  in  the  President's  Budget «    will   usefully  permit 
more  time   to  further  develop  and  test   the  concept. 

.Continued   separate   funding   through  Title  VII  will  give 
PICs   the   needed  flexibility   to  develop  without  premature 
reliance  on  other   CETA  titles   and  the  potentially  destruc- 
tive  competition   to  which   such  a  condition  might  lead. 

.A^wide   range  of    technical   assistance ,    suited  to 
different  needs   in  different   localities,    should  be  available 
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•  PoX±cy   could  x'eco^nlze   tlie   fact  of  varying  degrees 
of  development  potentij^l   among   the   473  prime  sponsorships 
by  concentrating   funding  and   assistance  on  those   PICs  v/itli 
the   strongest  possibility   of  maturing   into  broadly  effec- 
tive  local  institutions*      Movement  away   from  a  strict 
formula   as  the  basis   for   allocating  Title  VII   funds  would 
help  accomplish   this  goal. 

•Any  tendency  to  begin  confining  Title  VII  progreuns 
to  narrow  categories  ought  to  be  strongly  resisted  during 
the  exte-^ded  demonstration . 
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CORPORATION  FOR  PUBUC/PRIVATE  VENTURES 


Marcel   10,  1980 


Sexiatior  Gaylord  Nelson^ 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Employment, 

Poverty  and  Migratoir*'  Labor 
Senate  Office  Building^  Annex  3 
Washington,    D,  C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson: 

Public/Private  Ventures  is  an  independent,  non-profit  corporation 
established  to  effect   collaboration  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors   in  addressing  complex  social  and  economic  policy  issues. 
Since  its   founding  in  late  1977,   its  primary   focus  has  been  the 
development  of   strategies   for  private  sector   involvement  in  the 
training  and  employment  of   the  disadvantaged,   particularly  minority 
youth , 

Enclosed  is  an  advance  copy  of   the  E3cecutive   Summary  of  our  latest 
Private  Industry  Council   (PIC)    documentation  study  report^  Making 
the  Connections:     Private  Industry  Councils,    a  new  direction  for  CETA^ 
This  is  one  of   several  analyses  we  have  prepared  since  our  12— site  study 
was  launched  in  the  summer  of  1978.     With  the  support  of  several  private 
foundations,   our  documentation  project  will  continue  through  1981, 

We  hope  you  will  find  the  recommendations  and   findings  useful  as  you 
consider  reauthorization  of  CETA  Title  VH ,      if  you  think  it  would  be 
helpful,  we  would  be  pleased  to  present   testimony  before  your  committee 
at   the  appropriate  time. 

If  you  would  like  to  discuss  our  report   further,   please   feel  free  to  get 
in  touch.      A  copy  of  the   full  report  will  be  sent  to  you  when  it  is 
available  —  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 


Sincerely , 


Michael  Bailin 
Vice  President 


MB/lfm 
Enclosure 


172e  Cherry  Street  <>  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103  •  (215)  564-4815 
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MAKING   THE   CONNECTIONS i 
Pirivate  Industry   CouncJ  Xs , 
A  New  Direction   for  CETA 

A  Study  of  tlie  Early  Experience 

Of 

Twelve  Private  Industry  Councils 

YEAR  2  REPORT 
Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program 
(PSIP)    Documentation  Project 


Tlie  Corporation  for  Public/Private  Ventxxres 
1726  Cherry  Street 
Pliiladelpliia ,   Pennsylv£tiiia  1910  3 


February ,    19  80 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Parivate  Secl.or   Initiative  Program    (PSIP)  recom- 
mended  by   the  President   and   authorized  by   the  Congress  in. 
late   1978   is   a   new  Federal   initiative   to  redirect   the  de— 
centralized  CETA  program   towards   closer   and  more  systema— 
"tic  connections  with  private-sector  employment,      A  two- 
year   demonstration,    PSIP  was   created   at  a   time   of  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  Federal  efforts   to   employ  and 
train   the   unemployed.      This   dissatisfaction  was   based  in 
part  on   the  predominant  role  of   public— service  employment 
in  CETA  prograjns ,    to   the   relative   neglect  of   placement  of 
the  disadvantaged   in  unsubsidized  private  employment* 

Private   Industry  gouncils 

The   PSIP,    enacted   as   Title  VII  of  CETA,    calls  for 
oreation  of  Private   Industry  Councils   in  each  of  the  nation's 
473   state  and  local   jurisdictions  containing  a  CETA  prime 
sponsor*      These  Private   Industry  Councils    CPlCsl   are  de- 
signed as   local  partnerships  between  the  public  and  private 
aectors  to  promote   increased  private  hiring  of   the  disadvan- 
taged.     PICs  have        majority  representation  from  business 
and  industry,    including  small  and  minority  businesses  . 
Organized  labor,    community— based  organizations      and  educa-- 
tional  institutions   are  also  represented.      PICs  can  take 
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SL  number  of  different  forms   siaited  to   local   conditions  and 
can  sponsor  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  activities  to 
carry  out  their  mission.      A  significant  departure  from 
earlier  employment  and  training  programs   is  that  under 
Title  VII   public   funds   can  be   spent  only  upon  agreement 
between  PIC  members  representing   the   public  and  private 
sectors  * 

Previous  Efforts 

The   PSIP  is  not  the  first  Federal   initiative   to  involve 
private  enterprise  in  training  and  hiring   the  structurally 
unemployed.      Beginning  with" the  MDTA  in   1962,    there  have 
been  many   such   initiatives.      NAB— JOBs   of   the  late   1960s  *— 
early  1970* s^    OJT,    STIP,    and  HIRE  are  examples.      There  are 
three  recurrent  themes  running   through  these  earlier  pro— 
grauns  :  . 

. Private— employer  Insistence  on  candidates 
being   "job  ready"   in  the   sense  of  having  positive 
attitudes  toward  work: . 

eBusiness*   wish   to  minimize   its  involvement 
with  government  red  tape ^   oversight,   and  regulations. 

•Absence  of  permanent  institutions  at  the  local 
level  to  nurture  and  sustain  public/private  partner- 
ships  for  employing   the  disadvantaged  - 
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In  one  way  or   another,    the  early   history   of  PSIP 
has   sought  to  address   these  Issues.      Creation  of  Xocal 


and  key   functions   of  PiCs   include   finding  workable  answers 
to   the  others. 

Legislative  History   of  PSIP 

Nationally,    business  organizations   such  as   the  Commit- 
tee  for  Economic   Development,    NAB,    the  Chamher  of  Commerce, 
and    the   Business   Roundtahle  supported   the  Presidential 
initiative   to   create  a  demonstration   private— sector  prograun. 
Organized   lahor  supported   it  but  wanted  assurances   that  the 
program  would   not  be'  used   improperly   to  undercut   labor ''s 
interests,    such  as    its   concern  about  displacement  of  the 
already— employed .      Public— interest  groups,  representing 
local   government,    and  CETA  prime   sponsors  raised  serious 
concerns  generally  reflecting   fears   that  local  governmen- 
tal  primacy  and  autonomy   in  the  CETA  system  would   be  under- 
mined by  creation  of  quasi— independent  PiCs.      The  prograun 
that  ultimately  emerged  as  Title  VII   struck   a  reasonable 
balance   sunong   contending  interests,    and   left  substantial 
flexibility  for  localities   to  organize  themselves  and 
set  priorities   to  meet   local  conditions-      An  important 
principle  which  remained   intact  was  majority  control  of 
PICs   by   business   and  industry. 


PICs   is    a  direct   response   to   the   third   item  mentioned  above. 
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Scope  of  Study 

This  xreport  is   the  product  of  a  study  of   twelve  PICs 
in  their  developmental  period  since  inid-1978,    and  of 
national-level   activities  and  policies  during   the  same 
time*      Nine  of  the   twelve  PICs   are   in   large,  urbanized 
sponsorship   jurisdictions.      The   twelve  PICs   studied  account 
for   9.3%   of   the  national   total   allocations   for  Title  VII 
in  FY   1979- 'SO*      Ten  of   the   twelve   study  PICs   were  among 
the   34   sites   selected  by  DOT*    for   early  pilot   efforts  in 
May,    1978,    prior  to   enactment  of  Title  VII   si^c  months 
later*      The  twelve   sites   studied   in  197  9   are t 

Atlanta,   GA  Detroit,   MI  Los   Angeles,  CA 

Boston,   MA  El  Paso,    TX  New  York,  NY 

Broward  County,   FI*  King  Snohomish  •    Stanislaus  County,  CA 

Cincinnati jr   OH  Manpower  Consortium,      Suffolk  County,  NY 

Denver,   Co  WA 

PIC  Activities 

PICs  are  taking  a  variety  of   forms  and  occupying  differ- 
ent niches  in  the   local  employment  and  training  arenas. 
Some  are  purely  advisory,   o\ihers  are  taking  the  initiative 
In  planning  new  programs,   and  others  are  separate  nonprofit  . 
corporations  operating  training  programs.      There  are  laany 
gradations  in  between.      PIC  projects  also   span  a  wide 
variety,    ranging  from  labor-market  surveys  to   operation  of 
an  Employment  Transition  Center  *      Some   have  assumed  and  ex- 
panded portions  of  STIP  or  Title  II-B  programs.      Some  have 
formed  consortia  of   small  or  medium— sized  businesses  to 
design  and   conduct,  skill   training  and  hire  successful 
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criraduaties  *      In   jrelatiion      t:o  r^^"^^is*:ing  employment  and 
training   activities^   most  PICs   are  breaking   new  ground 
witti  respect   to  participating   industries,    occupations,    or  ■ 
training  metKods* 

Leader sh  ip 

Business   £irms   with   important  local   economic  roles 
are  playing  a  prominent  part   in   the  study  PICs.  Leader- 
ship  includes   small   and  medium— sized  businesses,  especially 
where   enterprises   of   these   sizes   dominate   the   area.  With-* 
out   prime— sponsor   commitment  and  cooperation,  however, 
business   and   industry  cannot  move   the  program  very  far. 

Major   Conclusions  of   the  Study 


ing  of   local   public/private  partnerships   is  underway. 

•Programming  is    just  beginning,    so   there   are   no  "hard 
results"    to  report. 

.No  particular  PIC  format  seems   to  be  more  "successful" 
than  others.      Format  may   be   less   important  than   the   intan— ' 
gibles   such  as  ^      cohesiveness  of   the  PIC   body;  relationships 
among  PIC,    local  government,    and   prime  sponsor;  usefulness 
of   the   projects   sponsored   by   PTC;    and  cooperative  leader- 
ship on   both   the  public   and  private   sides   of   the  manpower 
table. 


•The   seeds   of   PIC   institutional   development   have  taken 


root  at  most  of   the  study 


sites . 


At  these  sites,    the  forg— 
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•Flexibility   in   the  Title  VII   regulations   to  permit 
PICs   to  evolve  in  ways  suitable   to   local   circumstances  bas 
been   extremely   important*      This   regulatory  posture  has 
fostered   experimentation   in  keeping  with   the    "R— and— D" 
demonstration  character  of  Title  VII. 

.Most  of   the   study  PTCs   have  not  .to  any   large  extent 
begun   to   influence  non-Title  VII   portions  of  CETA. 

.Some  level   of   activity  beyond  reactive  advice  is 
important   to  establish  PICs'    position  and  give   them  a  posi- 
tive role   in   local  manpower   efforts.      PICs   which  do  not 
engage   in  active  program  development  or   sponsorhsip  seem 
likely  not  to  gain  much  influence  in   the  system..    At  the 
other  extreme,   heavy   involvement   in   conducting  programs 
exposes   PICs   to   the  danger  of   losing   an   R— and— D  focus. 

Policy  Implications 

•  Extension  of   the  demons trc»    'on   through   19  82,  as 
recommended   in  the   President's   Budget,   will   usefully  permit 
more   time   to  further  develop  and  test  the  concept. 

.Continued   separate  funding   through  Title  VII  will  give 
PICs   the   needed   flexibility   to  develop  without  premature 
reliance   on  other  CETA  titles   and   the  potentially  destruc- 
tive  competition   to  which  such   a   condition  might  lead. 

.A  wide   range   of   technical    assistance,    suited  to 
different  needs   in  different   localities,    should  be  available.. 
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.Policy  could.  irecogx>ize   the   fact  of  varying  degrees 
of  development  potential   among  the   47  3   prime  sponsorships 
by  concentrating   funding  and  assistance  on   those   PlCs  with 
the   strongest  possibility  of  maturing   into  broadly  effec- 
tive  local   institutions •      Movement  away   from  a  strict 
formula   as   the  basis   for  allocating  Title  VII   funds  would 
help  accomplish   this  goal. 

-•Any  tendency  to  begin  confining  Title  VII  programs 
to  narx'ow  categories  ought  to  be  ntrongly  resisted  during 
the  extended  demonstration. 


Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  This  hearing  will  now 
stand  adjourned- 

[WhereupMDn,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,] 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mayor  Stansbury  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  STANSBURY,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MICHAEL  McPHERSON 
AND  CAROL  NICKERSON,  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  STANS.dORY.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Mayors  Conference  to  present  our  views  on 
these  important  topics  of  jobs  and  welfare  reform. 

My  comments  are  much  more  statistical  and  technical  and  I  will 
not  be  able  to  summarize  as  Dan  has.  If  you  will  bear  with  me 
through  my  comments,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much,  sir. 

People  of  limited  income  have  been,  and  are  increasingly,  con- 
centrating in  cities.  Higher  levels  of  inflation  and  unemployment 
have  dramatically  increased  the  number  of  people  in  our  country, 
especially  in  our  cities,  who  do  not  earn  enough  money  to  afford  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

Because  of  this  high  level  of  inflation  and  unemployment,  low 
income  and  poor  people  continue  to  migrate  to  urban  cities  across 
our  country.  This  migration  is  in  response,  and  also  is  in  search  of 
immediate  aid.  Problems  which  these  individuals  face  are  some- 
times short  term  and  sometimes  long  term.  People  look  to  cities  for 
solutions  to  their  numerous  problems  of  housing,  work  opportuni- 
ties, growth,  development;  but  needless  to  say,  our  resources  are 
limited,  but  we're  unable  to  help  all  of  those  who  seek  our  support 
and  help. 

There  is  just  never  enough  resources  for  everyone  to  receive 
their  fair  share,  and  this  is  a  burden  that  every  elected  official 
across  this  country  faces  daily. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  innovative  approaches  have 
emerged  addressing  some  of  these  problems.  These  efforts  have 
impacted  the  problems  and  provided  significant  positive  results, 
but  we  still  have  the  problems  which  indicates  that  we  lack  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  welfare  reform.  We  continue  to  attack 
the  puzzle,  but  we  never  complete  the  picture. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  introduced 
the  work  incentive  program,  WIN,  in  1968.  This  program  attempt- 
ed to  reverse  or  at  least  limit  the  growth  of  welfare  roles.  WIN  was 
intended  to  provide  as  many  as  900,000  individuals  and  their  fami- 
lies with  jobs,  but  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  reduce  welfare  roles, 
although  it  differed  considerably  in  two  respects.  First,  it  levied 
work  requirements  on  all  employable  AFDC  recipients;  and  second, 
it  inserted  an  earnings  disregard. 

However,  the  most  important  aspect  of  WIN  was  its  increased 
emphasis  on  training  and  employment  to  transition  individuals 
from  welfare  roles  to  unsubsidized  employment. 

In  1971,  WIN  was  amended.  The  WIN-II  emphasis,  was  changed 
and  stated  that  training  and  other  services  could  only  be  provided 
when  job  placement  was  impossible.  Upgrading  an  individual's  skill 
was  forbidden  if  a  less  skilled  job  opportunity  was  immediately 
available.  Public  service  employment  was  permissible,  but  only  as  a 
last  resort.  The  WIN-II  changes  brought  about  a  significanr  in- 
crease in  unsubsidized  job  placements  which  ranged  from  16.5  per- 
cent on  June  30,  1972,  to  30  percent  on  June  30,  1973 
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In  the  first  9  months  of  WIN-II»  the  number  of  unsubsidized 
placements  equalled  the  total  number  of  placements  for  the  entire 
4  years  of  the  WIN-I  operation.  The  earned  i'^^icome  tax  credit, 
EITC,  was  another  incentive  to  enhance  welfare  recipients  to 
secure  unsubsidized  employment.  It  provides  a  c:  edit  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  earned  income  for  families  with  children  whose 
annual  income  is  $5^000  or  less.  This  $500  maximum  credit  is 
reduced  by  12.5  percent  of  the  earned  income  over  $6,000,  whereby 
a  family  earning  $10,000  receives  no  tax  credit  at  all.  By  targeting 
its  maximum  credit  on  persons  earning  $5,000  to  $6,000,  the  effect 
of  EITC  is  to  encourage  recipients  to  take  jobs  at,  or  just  below,  the 
minimum  wage. 

Incentives  are  also  used  to  motivate  those  assigned  to  institution- 
al or  work  experience  training  under  WIN  who  participate  in  what 
is  conceived  as  a  short-term  program  to  prepare  themselves  for 
jobs.  To  encourage  this  participation,  welfare  recipients  receive  an 
incentive  of  $30  per  month  plus  reimbursement  for  child  care  and 
work  expenses  in  addition  to  their  welfare  checks. 

While  the  initial  wage  received  by  WIN  participants  had  been 
$2.28  in  fiscal  year  1971,  it  dropped  to  $2.02  in  H^cal  year  1973,  the 
first  full  year  of  WIN-II. 

These  low-wage  placements  governed  by  regulation  state  that  a 
WIN  placement  must  be  paid  at  the  minimum  wage.  Because  of 
the  low  rate,  many  WIN  participants  continue  to  receive  welfare 
subsidies.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  only  53  percent  of  those  who  had 
been  employed  90  days  actually  left  the  welfare  roles,  and  despite 
an  increase  in  the  median  entry  level,  wages  in  fiscal  year  1977,  50 
percent  of  the  new  jobholders  remained  dei>endent  upon  welfare* 
Although  the  purpose  of  WIN-I  and  WIN-II  was  to  help  welfare 
recipients  off  the  welfare  roles,  the  effect  of  WIN-II  has  forced 
people  into  low-wage  jobs  without  actually  substantially  reducing 
AFDC  payments. 

Even  ci  tax  credit  designed  for  employers,  which  provides  a  20 
percent  reimbursement  of  wages  paid  to  WIN  workers  for  the  first 
12  months  of  employment,  has  developed  short-term,  loyv-wage  jobs. 
It  was  expected  that  this  tax  credit  would  create  new  jobst  but  it's 
done  very  little* 

The  credit  temporarily  provides  WIN  participants  a  competitive 
advantage  over  other  workers.  A  1976  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  reduced  this  12-month  requirement  to  90  days,  and 
allowed  the  employers  to  lay  off  participants  prior  to  that  time 
without  losing  the  credit  if  the  business  suffered  a  substantial 
reduction. 

WIN  has  been  unsuccessful  as  a  program  to  help  recipients  work 
their  way  off  of  our  welfare  roles.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  only  317,300 
of  the  2.6  million  WIN  participants  actually  entered  employment, 
and  data  for  1977  reveals  that  25  percent  of  those  placed  were 
unemployed  within  30  days  of  placement.  Statistics  over  the  years 
indicate  that  between  40  and  50  percent  of  those  placed  are  again 
unemployed  within  90  days,  and  less  than  half  of  those  skilled 
employed  have  left  welfare  roles. 

This  attrition  has  been  linked  to  unattractive,  unskilled,  and 
temporary  jobs,  paying  wages  only  slightly  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum wage.  On  the  average,  welfare  recipients  receive  lower  wages 
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and  poor  work  assignments  over  other  emplovees  hired  by  the 
same  employer. 

A  recent  comprehensive  evaluation  of  WIN  issued  by  the  U  S 
rtepartment  of  Labor  concludes  that  the  private  sector  does  not 
offer  jobs  which  pay  enough  or  offer  the  desirable  conditions  neces- 
sary to  keep  welfare  recipients  employed  on  a  regular  basis  How- 
ever, when  WIN  participants  were  placed  in  paraprofessional  posi- 
tions m  the  work  incentive  program  and  related  fields,  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies,  often  with  union  affiliation  pajdng  either  30  to 
40  cents  more  per  hour  above  the  average  wage  under  the  welfare 
department  project,  the  average  participant  remained  approximate- 
ly 15  months. 

Senator  Nelson.  A^^:lat  do  you  mean?  The  average  stayed  where'? 

Mr.  Stansbury.  The  average  of  those  who  were  iii  this  program 
were  stajang  15  months  rather  than  those  who  we  were  talking 
about  before  would  be  off  the  roles  within  some  90  days  after  they 
were  a  participant  in  the  program  itself. 

This  now  rebuts,  in  my  opinion,  the  myth  that  welfare  pa  ^ici- 
pants  do  not  v/ant  to  work.  They  actually  need  decent  paying  jobs. 

The  administration's  work  and  training  opportunities  of  1979 
propose  to  amend  CETA  by  adding  a  section  E  to  title  II.  This 
proposal  suggests  an  expanded  work  program  targeted  specifically 
to  AFDC  recipients.  The  administration's  bill  recognizes  the  em- 
ployment and  training  activity  operated  through  CETA  which  were 
^J^^™  bypassed  by  other  attempts,  but  the  bill  indicates  that 
the  CETA  delivery  system  does  not  serve  the  AFIX^  welfare  recipi- 
ents. ^ 

If  this  were  true,  there  would  be  no  CETA  system,  because  every 
prime  sponsor  in  this  country  would  be  in  noncompliance  with  the 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  supports  the  concept  of  welfare 
reform,  h'-t  has  some  major  concern  with  Senate  bill  S.  1312  as 
written.  It  limits,  rather  than  expands,  employment  and  training 
activities  for  those  who  are  most  in  need.  The  bill  focuses  on 
serving  only  the  adult  population,  specifically  the  principal  wage 
^^"f.^  f  family  with  a  child.  The  work  requirement  becomes 
effective  after  an  extensive  8-week  job  search  effort,  rather  than 
ottering  the  full  range  of  emplojrment  and  training  opportunities 
available  through  CETA. 

The  ento^  level,  PSE  positions  discussed,  are  only  available  after 
a  weeks  of  job  search  in  the  private  sector.  These  PSE  jobs  are 
available  for  78  weeks,  and  if  no  placement  is  made  in  the  private 
sector  during  this  time  frame,  participants  must  reenter  the  iob 
search  component. 

This  activity  may  reduce  the  welfare  roles  and  force  recipients 
into  low  paying  private  sector  jobs;  but  based  on  previous  experi- 
ence, few  become  self-employed  and  many  remain  dependent  on 
public  assistance. 

The  U.S.  Mayors  Conference  supports  the  reduction  of  welfare 
costs,  fiscal  relief  for  States  and  municipalities,  and  simplification 
and  standardization  of  programs.  However,  we  do  not  support 
newly  created  jobs,  whether  they  be  PSE  or  private,  focusing  total- 
ly on  the  principal  wage  earners. 
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The  administration's  bill  proposes  that  1.4  million  people  would 
be  employed  or  trained  under  this  bill.  540,000  jobs  would  be  feder- 
ally subsidized  as  a  last  resort,  and  600,000  individuals  would  be 
referred  to  the  private  sector  jobs.  For  the  past  decade,  cities  across 
the  country  have  been  operating  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  local  labor  market  needs.  These  efforts 
have  brought  about  a  working  relationship  with  the  private  sector, 
but  most  took  a  long  time  to  be  put  in  place.  Therefore,  to  imply 
that  in  1  year  an  additional  600,000  private  jobs  could  be  developed 
it'nr  unskilled  and  untredned  workers  may  not  be  practical.  The 
incentives  are  just  not  there.  To  implement  a  system  of  this  kind, 
piggybacked  on  a  system  already  in  place,  would  create  a  chaotic 
Approach  to  resolving  our  unemployment  problems. 

There  will  be  no  winners  as  it  is  now  designed.  We  will  continue 
to  discourage  recipients  to  seek  a  better  way  of  life.  riErTA  title 
II«ld),  under  the  1978  amendment,  mandates  that  members  of  fami- 
lies receiving  Federal  assistance  be  given  preference  for  particular 
public  service  jobs.  The  redirection  of  170,000  title  11(d)  jobs  and 
their  consolidation  with  the  proposed  title  11(e)  jobs,  will  offer  a 
large  portion  of  the  urban  city  population  little  or  no  transitional 
work  opportunities.  As  written,  the  Work  and  the  Training  Act  of 
1979  discriminates  against  childless  couples,  unemployed  single  in- 
dividuals, and,  in  ..articular,  against  youth,  who  account  for  one- 
fourth  of  our  labor  force  and  whose  unemployment  rate  within  the 
intercity  is  32  i>ercent.  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  ir  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  adminis- 
tration's intentions  a-.e  sincere  in  their  attempt  to  create  a  realistic 
approach  to  accomplishing  a  welfare  reform  package  within  the 
present  budgetary  constraints.  Please  be  assured  however,  that 
these  additional  375,000  new  public  ser\'ice  jobs  proposed  under  the 
bill  are  desperately  needed  in  our  cities;  but  again,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  has  serious  reservations  with  the  redirecting  and 
targeting  of  the  170,000  CETA  title  11(d)  slots  to  the  new  title  11(e) 
eligible  participants. 

I  guess  the  question  should  also  be  asked,  do  we  want  to  reduce 
the  services  to  those  non-AFDC  individuals  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged?  . 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  commends  the  administration  and  this 
subcommittee  for  expediting  this  much  needed  and  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  closing,  there  are  a  few  additional  points  I  would  like  to  make. 
We  must  eradicate  the  stigma  we  place  on  welfare  workers  as  they 
should  never  be  expected  to  accept  less  because  of  their  economic 
situation.  , 

Also,  due  to  our  present  economic  condition,  as  shown  in  the  past 
when  our  economy  is  in  a  decline,  the  private  sector  seldom  ex- 
pands and  usually  has  to  be  prompted  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  identify  and  to  create  new  jobs.  S.  1312  offers  no  incentive  to  our 
private  sector,  or  more  importantly,  to  the  welfare  recipients  to 
retain  unsubsidized  employment. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Stansbury  follows:] 
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Senator*  Melson   and   Membejrs    of    the    Subcommi ttee  on 
Employment,    Poverty   and   Migratory   Labor ^    I    am  William 
Stansbury,    Mayor    of   Louisville,    Kentucky,       I'm   pleased  to 
appear   before    you    today   on   behalf   of    the   U.S.    Conference  of 
Ma.yors    to   present   our   views   on    the    important   topic  of  jobs 
and   welfare   reform.      People   of    limited    incomes    have  been 
and    are    increasingly   concentrated    in   cities .       Higher  levels 
of    inflation   and    unemplo^Tnen t  have   dramatically    increased  the 
number   of   people    in  our   country,    especially    in    our  cities, 
who   do   not   earn   enough  money   to    afford   a   decent    stand<=^rd  of 
living . 

Mr,    Chairman,    because   of    the   high    levels   of  inflation 
and   unemployment,    low— income   and   poor   people   continue  to 
migrate    to   urban    cities   across    the   country.      This  migration 
is    in   response  and   in   search  of   immediate   aid-      Problems  which 
these    Individuals    face   are    sometimes    short -term ,  sometimes 
long— term.      People    look    to   cities    for    solutions    to  cheir 
nximerous   problems;    housing,    work  opportunities — g  rov/th  — 
development-      Needless   to   say,    our   resources   are    limited  and 
we   are   lonable    to    help   all    those   who    seek   our    support   and    help  . 
There    is    just   never   enough   resoujrces    for   everyone   to  receive 
their    fair   share.      This   is   a   burden   that   every    elected  officia 
in   this   country   faces  daily. 

During    the   pa,st   decade,    many   innovative    approaches  have 
emerged   addressing   some   of   these   problems.      These   efforts  have 
impacted    the   problem   and  provided    significaint  positive  results 
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but,   we  still  have   tlie  problem  which   indicates  we  still  lack 
*  comprehenaive   approach   to  Welfare   Reform.      We   continue  to 
attack   the  puzzle — but  we  never   complete   the  picture. 

The   Department   of   Health,    Education  and   Welfare,  intro- 
duced  the  work   Incentive   Program    (WIN)    in   1968.      This  program 
attempted   to   reverse    or   at    least    limit    the   growth  of  welfare 
roles        WIN  was    intended    to   provide    as    many   as    900,000  in- 
dividuals  and    their    families  with   jobs.      WIN   was   not    the  first 
attempt    to   reduce   welfare    roles,    but   differed  considerably 
in   two    respects.      First,    it    levied   work   requirements    on  all 
"employable"    AFDC   recipients.      second,    it    inserted  an 
"earnings   disregard".      However,    the   most    important   aspect  of 
WIN   was    its    increased   emphasis  on   training   and   employment  to 
transition    individuals    from  welfare    rolls    to  unsubsidized 
employment.       In   1971,    WIN  was    amended.      The  WIN   II  emphasis 
was   changed,    stating    that    "training   and   other    services  could 
only   be    provided   when    job   placement   was    impossible".  Upgrading 
an   individual's    skills   was    forbidden,    if   a    les.*^    skilled  job 
opportunity  was    immediately  available.       Piablic   service  employ- 
ment was   permissable,    but  only  as   a    last  resort. 

The  WIN    II    changes   brought   about   a    significant   increase  in 
unsubsidized    job  placement,     Erom    16.3%    on  June    30,    1972    to  30% 
by  June    30,    197  3.       In   the    first   nine   inonths   of   WIN    ll,  the 
number  of  unsubsidized  placements   equaled   the    total   number  of 
placements    for    the   entire   four  years    of    the  WIN   I  operations. 
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The  Earned   Income   Tax  Credit:    (EITC)    was    also  another 
incentive   to  enhance  welfare   recipients    to    secure  ixnsubsi- 
dized  employment.      Xt   provides    a   credit  equal    to    10%  ol: 
earned   income   for    families  with   children  with   an  annual 
income  of    $5,000   or    less •      This    $500   maximum  credit  is 
reduced  by    12,5%   of   earned    income  over    $6,000    so    that  a 
family   earning    $10.,  000    receives    no    tax   credib   at   all.  By 
targeting    its   maxiirum   credit  on   persons    earning    $5,  000  - 
$6,000,    the   effect  of    the  EITC    is    to    encourage  recipients 
to    take   jobs   at  or    just  below   the  minimxjun  wage.  Incentives 
are   also   used   to   motivate    those   assigned   to  institutional 
or  work  experience    training   under   WIN   to   participate  in 
what  in   conceived   as    a    short-term  program   to   prepare  for 
jobs.      To   encoTorage   this   participation,    welfare  recipients 
receive   an    incentive   of    $30    per   month   plus  reimbursement 
for   child   care   and  work   expenses,    in   addition    to  their 
regular  welfare  checks* 

While    the    initial  wage   received  by   WIN  participants 
had  been   $2*28    in   FY  *  7 1 ,    it   dropped   to    $2.02    in   FY '73,  the 
first   full   year   of   WIN   IX.      These    low  wage  placements, 
encouraged   by   regulations,    state   that  a   WIN   placement  be 
paid  at   the  minimum  wage.      Because   of    the    low   rate,  many 
WIN  participants   continue    to   receive  welfare   subsidies.  In 
FY '73,    only   53%   of    those  who   had  been   employed   90  days 
actually    left    the   welfare   rolls.      Despite   an    increase    in  the 
median  entry  wage    level    in   FY '77,    50%   of   new    job  holders 
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remained  dependent  upon  welfare. 

Although   the   purpose   of   WIM    I    s    II    was    t,o    help  welfare 
recipients  off    the    rolls,    the   effect   of   WIN    II    has  forced 
people    into    low-wage   jobt:   without   substantially  reducing 
AFDC  payments. 

Even   the   tax  credit  designed    for   employers — 20%  of 
wages   paid    to  WIN   workers    for    the    first    12    months   of  em- 
ployment— has  developed   short-term    low  wage      jobs.      It  was 
expected    that    this   would   creaT::e    new    j obs ,    but    i  t   ha s  done 
little*      The   credit   temporarily   provides   WI>3  participants 
a   competetive   advantage   over   other   workers.      The    1975  amend- 
ment  to   the    Internal   Revenue   Code   reduced    this    12  month 
re<3uirement    to    90    days    and  allowed   the   employers    to    lay  off 
participants   prior    to    that   time  without    losing    the  credit  if 
the   business   suffered  a   substantial   reduction - 

WIN   has    been   unsuccess f ul    as    a   program   to    help  recipients 
work   their  way  off   welfare    rolls.       In   FY' 77,    only    317,300  of 
the    2.6   million  WIN   registrants    actually  entered  employment. 
Also,    data   for    *  77    reveals    that    25%   of    those  placed  were  unemploy- 
ed vrithin   30   days   of  placement.      Statistics  over   the  years  indicate 
that   between   4  0-50%   of   th  3se   placed   are   unemployed   within   90   days  ^ 
and   less    than  half  of    those   still   employed   have   left  welfare  rolls. 
This   attrition   has   been   linked   to  tinattrac t ive ,    unskilled,  temporary 
jobs   paying  wages  only   slightly   higher   than   the  niinimum  wage. 
On   the   average,    welfare  recipients   received   lower  wages   and  poor 
work,  assignments  over   other   employees   hired  by   the  same  employer. 
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A  recenw   comprehensive   evaluation   of   WIN   issued  by 
the   U-S-    Department  of   Labor   concluded,    that    "the   private  sector 
does   not   offer    jobs    that   pay   enough  or   have   desirable  enough 
conditions    to   keep  welfare   recipients   employed   on   a  regular 
basis. ^      However,    when  WIN  participants  were   placed   in  para- 
professional   positions   in   the  V7ork    Incentive    (WIN)  Program 
and  related   experiences,    public   and   non-profit   agencies,  often 
with   union   affiliation,    paying    30-40    cents   more   per    hour  above 
the    average   wage    under    the   Welfare    Department    Project,  the 
average    stay   was    15   months.      This    rebuts    the   myth   that  welfare 
participants   do    not   want   to  work;    they   actually   need  decent 
paying  jobs. 

The   Administration's  Work   and   Training   Opportunities  of 

1979/  proposes    to   amend  CETA  by   adding   a   section  E    to  Title 
II.      This   proposal   suggests   an   expanded  work  program  which  is 
to   be    targeted   specifically    for   AFDC   recipients.      The  Administra— 
tion ' s   bill   recognizes    the   emplo^nnent  and   training  activities 
operated   through  CETA,    previously  by— passed  by   other  attempts, 
but    the   bill    indicates    that   the   CETA  delivery   system  does  not 
serve  AFDC/X^elf are    recipients.       If    this   were    true,    there  would 
be  no  CETA  system,    because   every   prime   sponsor   in   this  country 
would  be   in  non-compliance  with    the  Act. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors    supports    the   concept   of  welfare 
reform,    but   we   do    have    some   major   concerns   with   31312,     as  written* 
It   limits , rather    than   expands    employment  and   training  activities 


The   Work    Incentive    (WIN)    Program    and   Related   experiences,  23 


(1977),  DOL. 
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for    those  most   in  need.      The  bill    focuses    on   serving  only 
the  adult  populatif         specifically   the   principal  wage 
earner   of   a   family  with   a   child.      The  work  requirement 
OAly   comes   after   an   extensive  eight    (8)    week    job  search 
effort,    rather    than   offering    the    full   range  of  employment 
and   training    opportunities   available      through  CETA.  The 
entry- level   PSE   positions    discussed,    only   comes    after  the 
eight    (8)    week    job   search   has   been   conducted   in    the  private 
sector.       These   PSE    jobs    will   be    for    78   weeks    and    if  no 
placement   is   made    in    the   private   sector,    they  will  reenter 
the    job    search   activities.      This   activity   might    reduce  the 
^e^f^^^   rolls    and    it  might   force   recipients    into  low-paying 
private   sector    jobs ^    but  based  on   previous    experience,  few 
become   self-supporting   and  many   remain  dependent  on  oublic 
as 5 is  tance . 

USCM   supports    the   reduction  of   welfare   costs,  fiscal 
relief    for  states    and  municipalities,    simplification  and 
standardization  of   programs,    however,    we   do   not   support  that 
newly  created   jobs,    whether   they  be   PSE   or   private    jobs,  be 
totally   focused  on  principal  wage  earners. 

The   Adirtinis txation * s   bill  proposes    that   1,4  million 
people  would   be   employed   or    trained   under    this   bill.  545,000 
would  be    federally   subsidized,    " jobs-of - the-las t-resort " ,  and 
6000,000    individuals   would  be   referred    co   private   sector  jobs* 
For   the   past  decade,    cities   across    the   country  have  been 
operating   employment  and   training  prograjns ,    designed   to  meet 
the   local    labor  market  needs.      These   efforts    brought  about 
working  relationships   with   the  private  sector,    but  most  took 
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51   long    time   to  put   in  place*      To   imply    that   in  one  year  an 
additional    600^.000    private*    ^bector    jobs    could  be  developed 
for  unskilled  and   untrained  workers   may   not  be  practical. 
The   incentives   are   just  not   there.      To   irnplement  a  system 
of    this   kind^    piggybacked  on  a   system  already   in  place, 
creates    a   chaotic   approach    to   resolving  our  unemployment 
problems   much   less    transition  persons   off   the  welfare 
rolls    into   unsubsidized   employment.      There  will   be  no 
winners   as   it   is   now   designed.      We   will   continue    to  dis- 
courage  recipients    to   seek   a   better  way   of   life.  CETA 
Title    11-D   jobs   under    the    1978    amendments  mandated  that 
those    members   of  families   receiving   federal  assistance  be 
given  preference    for   particular   public   service  jobs. 
To   redirect    170,000   of    the   Title    11-D   jobs   and  consolidate  them 
with   tlie  proposed    11-E    jobs,     offers   a  large  portion  of  the 
virban   cities    population  little   or    no    transitional  work 
opportuni  ties  •      As   written,    the  Work   and  Trainincr 
Opportunities   Acr   of    19  79    discriminates   against  childless 
couples,    \inemployed  single   individuals,    and  in  particular, 
against  "youth*  who  account   for  one-fourth  of   our  labor 
force  and  whose  unemployment  rate   within   the    inner  cities 
is  32%* 

Mr.    Chairman,    in   conclusion,    there    is    no   mistake  that 
the  Adiuinis  tra  tion '  s    intentions  were   sincere   and  attempted 
to   create  a  -realistic   approach   to   accomplish   a  welfare  reform 
package  within   the   present  budgetary   restraints.      Please  be 
assured   these   additional    375,000    new   public   service  jobs 
proposed  under   this   bill   are   desperately   needed   in  our  cities. 
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aut,    again,    USCM  has    serious   reservations  with    the  redirecting 
and    targeting   of    170,000    CETA  Title    II-D   slots    for    the   new  II-E 
eligible   participants,       X   guess    the   ^i^uestion      should   also  be 
as  Iced,    do  we  want    to    reduce   services    to    the    non-AFDC  individ- 
uals who    are   economically  disadvantaged? 

The   Conference  of   Mayors   commends    the  Administration  and 
this    STjJ^commi ttee    for    expediting    this   much    needed  and  important 
piece   of    legislation.       Xn    closing,    there   are   a    few  additional 
points    I   would   like   to   make*    We   must  eradicate    the    stigma  we 
place   on  welfare  workers  they   should  never   be   expected  to 

accept   something    less    because   of    their   economic    situation - 
Also,    due    to   our   present   economic   condition,    as    shown    in  the 
past  when  our   economy    is    in   a   decline,    the   private   sector  has 
seldom  expanded  and  usually  has    to  be   prompted  by   the  federal 
government   to   identify   and   create   new   jobs,      S1312   offers  no 
incentives    to    the   private    sector   or   more    importantly,    to  the 
welfare  recipient   to   obtain   unsubsidized  employment. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you.  Mayor  Stansbury. 

Do  the  representatives  of  the  conference  have  any  statements? 
Mr,  Whitehurst.  We  have  nothing  to  add  unless  you  have  ques- 
tions. Senator? 

Senator  Nelson*  Well,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
very  thoughtful  comments.  We  may  submit  some  questions  to  you 
in  writing  after  I've  gone  through  the  record  for  further  clarifica- 
tion. Otherwise,  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator,  I  believe  you  have  a  witness  from  Ohio? 

Senator  Glenn.  Yes,  I  do.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  two  witnesses  will  be  the  Honorable  Char- 
lotte Williams,  commissioner  of  Genessee  County,  Mich.;  and  the 
Honorable  Paula  Macllwaine,  commissioner,  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce  to  the  commit- 
tee, Paula  Macllwaine,  who  is  testifying  on  S.  1312  the  Work 
Training  and  Opportunities  Act,  which  is  the  jobs  portion  of  the 
administration's  welfare  reform  program, 

A  provision  of  S.  1312  requires  all  Governors  to  develop  annual 
plans  for  a  job  search  assistance  program  for  AFDC-eligible  ad  j^t:-. 
After  an  8~week  job  search,  AFDC  adults  who  have  not  srr 
private-sector  employment  would  be  eligible  for  a  CETA  job  or 
training. 

Mrs.  Macllwaine  is  a  county  commissioner  for  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio.  She  was  in  my  office  this  week  to  tell  me  about  the 
county's  welfare  reform  demonstration  project,  a  CETA-funded  pro- 
gram to  help  employable,  general  relief  welfare  recipients  find  and 
obtain  jobs  with  private  employers,  or  enter  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  leading  to  permanent  employment.  Without  detract- 
ing from  Commissioner  Macllwaine's  testimony,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  success  to  date  of  the  job 
assistance  program.  It  only  began  in  January  and  is  already  show- 
ing decided  results  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 

I  might  add  that  when  I  first  came  to  Washington  some  5Vz 
years  ago,  someone  pointed  out  to  me  the  help  wanted  ads  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  interest, 
and  every  Sunday  I  check  the  Washington  Post.  A  week  ago  last 
Sunday,  there  were  42  pages  of  help  wanted  ads  in  the  Washington 
Post.  If  the  figure  that  only  20  percent  of  the  jobs  available  are 
advertised  is  accurate,  it  means  that  anybody  that  really  is  out 
looking  and  wants  a  job  in  Washington,  D.C.  can  probably  find  one. 
There  were  42  pages  of  help  wanted  ads  Sunday  before  last  that 
covered  every  ix>ssible  kind  of  job,  from  the  most  menial  labor  to 
nuclear  scientist.  It's  that  kind  of  matching  up  the  people  with  the 
jobs  that  they  have  tried  to  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  which  is 
mainly  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  that  Mrs.  Macllwaine  has  taken  a  vital 
part  in  over  the  last  couple  of  months  and  which  appears  to  be 
bearing  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  It  helps  welfare  recipients  secure  the 
private  sector  jobs,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  so  fundamental  that  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  we  haven't  stressed  this  type  of  apH 
proach  before. 
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In  times  such  as  this,  when  we  must  make  intelligent  and  diffi- 
cult decisions  about  the  best  use  of  our  Federal  dollars,  high  prior- 
ity should  be  given  to  programs  such  as  the  job  search  assistance 
program,  which  has  a  twofold  benefit.  It  reduces  Government 
spending,  and  makes  it  possible  for  people  to  get  off  the  welfare 
roils  and  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  MacHwaine  is  here  to  speak  nn  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and  so  she  stresses  some  of  the 
national  implications.  However,  I  hope  that  in  your  questioning, 
you  will  be  able  to  question  her  in  more  detail  on  the  experience 
they  have  had  in  the  last  couple  of  months  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio.  I  think  it  bears  directly  on  your  deliberations  here.  I  am  glad 
to  take  part  in  introducing  Commissioner  Macllwaine  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Glenn 

I  appreciate  you  taking  your  time  to  come  over  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  introduce  Paula  Macllwaine  who  is  commissioner  of 
Montgomery  County. 

Now,  I  notice  you  both  have  statements.  First,  would  you  identify 
yourselves  for  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Weintraub.  Jon  Weintraub,  associate  director  of  NACO. 

Ms.  WiLJJAMS.  Charlotte  Williams,  county  chairman,  Genessee 
County,  Mich.,  immediate  past  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  I'  m  Faula  IVIacIlwaine,  county  commissioner 
from  Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  may  proceed  however  you  may  desire. 
Your  statements  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record.  If  you  can 
summarize,  it  will  be  helpful 

Who  wishes  to  start? 

Ms.  Williams.  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HO^:.  CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS,  COUNTY  COM- 
MISSIONER, GENESSEE  COUNTY,  MICH.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JON  WEINTRAUB.  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Ms.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Charlotte  Williams,  county  commissioner,  Genessee 
County,  Mich.,  and  the  past  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties. 

I'm  accompanied  today  by  Jon  Weintraub,  associate  director,  and 
legislative  coordinator  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
only  organization  representing  county  government  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  must  indicate  at  this  point  that  our  primary  objec- 
tive— and  even  though  this  is  not  in  your  committee's  purview — is 
the  renewal  of  revenue  sharing,  and  we  are  saying  this  each  time 
we  get  a  chance. 

We  are  here  today  to  discuss  issues  associated  with  the  CETA 
amendment  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-524;  and  the  February  21,  1980 
draft  of  the  President's  youth  bill.  We  would  appreciate  if  the 
subcommittee  would  keep  the  record  open  so  that  we  can  submit 
additional  comments  once  the  bill  has  been  introduced  and  re- 
viewed. 
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The  average  wage  has  been  shown  to  be  a  major  national  prob- 
lem. Surveys  verified  by  NACO,  USCM,  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  DOL  regional  offices,  have  demonstrated  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

Many  prime  sponsors  are  forced  to  pay  wages  below  the  poverty 
level  because  of  the  average  wage  restrictions. 

Studies  have  clearly  shown  that  PSE  jobs  in  local  government 
have  a  2  to  3  to  1  better  transition  rate  than  those  in  CBO's,  yet 
PSE  jobs  in  most  local  governments  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  thanks 
to  the  average  wage. 

If  transition  is  still  important,  we  urge  to  alleviate  the  average 
wage  problem.  We  would  be  happy  to  work  on  an  amendment  with 
committee  staff  and  urge  its  adoption  of  this  legislation.  The  maxi- 
mum wage  must  also  be  increased.  One  solution  might  be  to  set  the 
maximum  wage  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  wage. 

The  1980  consortiums  bonuses  have  been  released  and  provide  a 
2.2-percent  bonus  this  year.  NACO  feels  this  is  disastrous  to  the 
future  of  consortiums.  crv  ^  i-. 

We  urge  members  of  this  subcommittee  to  amend  section  202(D 
of  CETA  to  prioritize  funding  for  consortiums  bonuses.  We  urge 
that  an  amendment  be  added  to  insure  that  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary be  set  aside  to  provide  a  10-percent  consortium  bonus,  or  a 
specific  percent  of  the  funds  be  avsdlable  for  consortiums,  in  II  Cb) 
and  (c),  as  it  was  in  section  103(b)  of  Public  Law  93-203. 

NACO  supports  forward  funding  for  titles  II  (b)  and  (c),  IV  and 
VII  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  CETA. 

We  propose  that  this  subcommittee  amend  section  127  of  Public 
Law  95-524,  and  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  February  1,  1981,  on  the  advantages  for  forward  fund- 
ing of  title  II  (b)  and  (c),  title  IV  and  title  VIL 

With  regard  to  title  VII,  we  propose  that  not  more  than  25 
p>ercent  of  the  funds  available  for  title  VII  be  available  for  title  IKc) 
activities  for  clients  without  regard  to  income  as  long  as  those 
clients  are  then  replaced  by  CETA  eligible  clients. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  can  work  together  with 
appropriate  Labor  Department  officials  to  find  an  effective  amend- 
ment to  section  106.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
the  Department  for  not  being  rigorous  enough  in  requiring  repay- 
ment and  collecting  misspent  funds. 

With  the  1978  amendment,  CETA  has  been  tightened  up.  The 
Inspector  General's  operations  are  well  underway,  and  as  so  often 
happens,  the  pendulum  has  swung  completely  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Prime  sponsors  are  being  driven  from  the  program  by  new 
rigid  insistence  on  doUar-for-dollar  payback  of  local  tax  dollars  for 
petty  mistakes  in  the  administering  an  enormously  complex  CETA 
program. 

Just  last  month,  Berrien  County  in  my  State  voted  9  to  2  to  give 
up  their  prime  sponsorship.  With  unemployment  so  high  in  Michi- 
gan right  now,  you  may  well  wonder  why  a  county,  especially  one 
with  a  particularly  effective  CETA  program,  would  choose  to  give 
it  up.  . 

First,  the  commissioners  checked  to  make  sure  that  their  needy 
citizens  would  not  lose  out.  The  law  requires  that  somebody  oper- 
ate a  program  in  Berrien  County.  Once  that  fact  was  established. 
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the  commissioners  found  it  simple  to  drop  CETA  because  of  the 
enormous  new  financial  liability. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  the  Department's  audit  was  the 
last  straw.  That  audit  covered  over  $36  million  in  CETA  programs, 
and  uncovered  only  about  $10,000  of  disallowed  expenditures. 

Instead  of  giving  Berrien  County  a  medal  for  achieving  an  error 
rate  of  twenty-eight  one-hundredths  of  1  percei^^t,  the  Department 
is  insisting  that  the  entire  $10,000  be  paid  back  out  of  local  funds. 
This  is  simply  ridiculous,  particularly  when  you  think  of  CETA's 
buildups,  phasedowns,  transitions,  and  changing  signals  and  retro- 
active rulings. 

We  understand  and  support  the  need  for  a  strong  enforcement 
policy.  However,  no  Federal  program  can  expect  a  zero  error  rate. 
We  cannot  propose  a  specific  amendment  at  this  time  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  issue. 

Turning  to  the  administration's  proposal  to  modify  and  extend 
title  IV  programs,  the  National  Association  of  Counties  supports 
any  effort  to  consolidate  ano  simplify  the  enormously  complex 
requirement  created  under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstra- 
tion Project  Act  of  1977.  Exchanging  an  old  set  of  acronyms  for  a 
new  set  of  acronyms  is  not  consolidation.  We're  concerned  that  the 
division  of  funds  proposed  by  the  administration  does  not  accom- 
plish its  own  goals  of  consolidation  and  simplification. 

First,  the  distribution  of  funds  is  a  concern.  We  seriously  ques- 
tion the  administration  proposal  to  split  the  funds  equally  between 
the  two  titles.  At  a  meeting  on  March  2,  1980,  NACO's  employment 
steering  committee  passed  a  motion  in  support  of  all  title  I  and  II 
funds  going  by  formula  to  CETA  prime  sponsors  which  would  then 
have  responsibility  for  deciding  which  education  programs  work  in 
their  community,  and  which  should  be  funded. 

In  the  same  grant  reform,  NACO's  employment  steering  commit- 
tee felt  strongly  that  one  agency  needs  to  be  in  charge  at  the  local 
level,  and  it  should  be  CETA.  Their  thought  was  that  we  need 
more  than  interagency  cooperation  at  the  Federal  level  to  achieve 
a  strong  delivery  system  for  youth  at  the  local  level. 

Disadvantaged  youth  do  not  receive  the  best  level  of  services 
when  two  Federal  agencies  achieve  a  vague  standoff  as  they  do  in 
this  bill.  Within  title  I,  entirely  too  much  money  is  outside  the 
basic  formula  grant.  As  you  know,  only  three-fourths  of  the  59 
percent  assigned  to  CETA  prime  sponsors  would  be  distributed 
based  on  the  YETP  formula;  that  is  $497.8  million  compared  to 
$693  million  currently  available  under  YETP,  a  $200  million  reduc- 
tion. 

Since  YCCIP  and  YEIPP  are  to  be  eliminated,  the  proposed 
funding  level  insures  that  prime  sponsors  must  engage  in  a  despar- 
ate  effort  to  gain  incentive  funds  simply  in  order  to  avoid  a  one- 
third  disruption  in  their  curren  programs.  The  disruption  goes 
further  because  there  is  a  matching  requirement  on  ever^'  incen- 
tive dollar  obtained  by  prime  sponsors. 

Thus,  the  f>oo1  of  funds  available  for  locally  determined  program 
needs  can  be  expected  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Simply  stated,  there 
are  too  many  pots  and  many  splits  of  funds  in  this  bill,  and  I  would 
refer  you  to  a  chart  that's  at  the  back  of  my  statement. 
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An  early  version  of  the  administration's  proposal  seemed  to 
assume  that  there  is  a  single  correct  sequence  of  services,  and»  at 
least  implied,  fairly  rigid  restrictions  on  program  activities. 

We  hope  you  will  insist  on  prime  sponsor's  right  to  choose  the 
appropriate  program  design  for  their  own  area.  The  administration 
has  made  a  point  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  title  I  funds  for  educa- 
tion programs  conducted  in  the  schools  of  local  education  agency. 
We  wonder,  despite  the  laudable  intent  of  this  provision,  whether 
it  is  wise  to  prohibit  such  activity.  What  about  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  not  targeted  in  title  II  of  the  bill? 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  title  II  funds  will  be  available  in  those 
cases. 

Let  me  take  a  look  for  a  moment  at  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  the  administration's  proposal, 

NACO  supports  uniform  eligibility  for  all  youth  programs,  in- 
cluding summer  youth,  at  100  percent  of  the  BLS  lower  living 
standard  income  level  or  economically  disadvantaged.  We  hope 
that  the  administration  will  simplify  its  language,  and  insure  uni- 
form eligibility  throughout  both  titles. 

We  oppose  unnecessary  restrictions  by  age  in  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements. NACO  believes  that  programs  should  be  open  to  youth 
through  the  age  of  21,  with  a  lower  age  limit  established  by  indi- 
•  vidual  State  law. 

Thus,  we  oppose  the  administration's  plan  to  eliminate  14-  and 
15-year-old's  activities  under  the  law.  Further,  we  question  the 
need  for  a  blanket  prohibition  against  paying  allowances  to  young 
people  under  18  who  are  in  school. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  involved  paperwork  and  report- 
ing.  This  bill  moves  away  from  the  comprehensive  planning  process 
and  plan  which  this  subcommittee  tried  to  promote  in  the  1978 
CETA  amendment.  We  oppose  the  creation  of  a  separate  youth 
plan,  and  separate  youth  planning  requirements.  We  support  the 
provisions  of  section  103,  and  have  long  urged  the  Department 
genuinely  to  implement  the  notion  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
CETA,  rather  than  subparts  for  each  title,  separate  grants,  and 
separate  reporting.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  management  of 
CETA  by  title  and/or  categorical  program  area  on  the  national 
level  simply  distorts  the  success  the  prime  sponsors  are  having  in 
providing  a  comprehensive  sequence  of  services  to  people  in  need 
in  their  communities. 

We  urge  that  at  a  minimum,  youth  funds  be  awarded  at  one  time 
and  by  one  grant  document. 

We  oppose  the  continuation  of  title  II— B  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement.  Funding  for  youth  in  title  II-B  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  prime  sponsor.  Fiscal  1980  title  II-B  youth  serv- 
ices should  not  be  based  on  funding  levels  in  fiscal  1978, 

We  question,  rather,  too,  consolidation  heis  been  achieved  in  this 
bill.  It  appears  that  we  are  replacing  YCCIP  and  YIEPP  with 
SPIG,  special  purpose  incentive  grants,  and  other  new  acronyms. 

We  question  the  desirability  of  a  secretary  having  control  over 
such  a  large  percentage  of  funds  under  the  President's  bill,  sub- 
parts 2  and  3.  We  recommend  a  $125  million  ceiling  on  the  10 
percent  Secretary's  discretionary  pot.  We  also  recommend  that 
sufficient  funds  be  diverted  from  the  22  percent  pot  to  hold  harm- 
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less  the  current  $693  million  funding  level  for  basic  grants.  We 
^^SP*^*^  support  the  administration's  matching  requirement. 

The  CETA  system  has  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of  shock 
y^.fy^r'  tal^e  the  time  necessary  to  draft  an  excellent  youth 

bill.  In  the  meanwhile,  let's  expand  YEDPA  with  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  existing  CETA  law  on  average  wage  flexibility 
for  the  Secretary  in  determining  prime  sponsc^-'s  liability,  consortia 
bonuses,  and  others  listed  earlier. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommit- 
tee, and  look  forward  to  answering  any  questions  you  might  have 

If  I  may  summarize  some  of  the  NACO  positions,  I  can  do  so  by 
saying  that  we  support  raising  the  average  and  maximum  wage  for 
CETA  public  service  jobs;  insuring  adequate  consortia  bonuses; 
amending  CETA  to  require  that  the  Secretary  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  advantages  of  forward  funding  to  CETA  titles  II-B 
and  C,  IV  and  VII;  extending  title  VII  with  25  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  title  II-C  activities  for  clients  without  regard  to 
income  if  they  are  replaced  by  CETA  eligible  clients;  developing  a 
realistic  amendment  on  liability  for  CETA  funds;  limiting  the 
funds  in  subparts  2  and  3  of  the  President's  youth  bill  and  putting 
more  money  into  basic  grants;  setting  a  $125  million  ceiling  on 
establishing  uniform  eligibility  for  youth  in  both  titles  at 
100  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  lower  living  stand- 
ard income  level;  mandating  one  youth  grant  rather  separate 
grants  and  separate  reporting  to  minimize  paperwork;  eliminating 
^5^T-.^*i®  maintenance  of  effort  requirement;  and  extending 

YEDPA  and  making  the  time  necessary  to  draft  an  excellent  youth 
bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Williams  follows:] 
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f^.  Chairman^  Members  of  the  Subcommittee^  My  name  is 
Charlottee  Williams^  Coumty  Commissioner^  Genesee  Coumyj  Michigan^ 
AND  THE  Past  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties.  I 

AM'ACXOWANIED  TOOAr  BY  JON  WeINTRAUB^  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  AND  LEGISLATIVE 

Coordinator  of  tthe  ^KTIONAL  Association  of  Counties^  the  only  national 

ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTING  COUNTY  GOVERfTiENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Vfe  ARE  HERE  TODAY  TD  DISCUSS  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  TVS  CETA 

/tocMENTS  OF  1E378^  P  L.  95-524^  and  the  February  21^  1980  draft  of 

THE  RrESIDENT's  Y0UTV<  BILL.     Vfe  VOULD  APPRECIATE  IF  THE  SUBCOWITTEE 
WOULD  KEEP  THE  RECORD  OPEN  SO  THAT  WE  CAN  SUBMIT  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  ONCE 
T>E  BILL  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCED  AND  REVIEWED. 

The  AVERAGE  Wage  has  been  shown  to  be  a  rvooR  national  problem. 
Surveys  verified  by  ISSCt^^  the  state  of  Massachusetts^  and  DOL 

RBSIONALT'OFFICES  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THE  MAGNITUDE  C?  THE.  PROBLEM.     f'ANY  PRIME 
SPONSORS  ARE  FORCED  TO  PAY  WAGES  BELX3W  THE  POVERTY  UEVH_  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
AVERAGE  WAGE  RESTRICTIONS.     STUDIES  HAVE  CLEARLY  SHOWN  THAT  PSE  JOBS  IN 
UDCAL  GOVERfWENT  HAVE  A  2  TD  3:i  BETTER  TRANSITION  RATE  THAN  THOSE  IN 

CBOs.   Yet  PSE  jobs  in  most  udcal  goverm-^nts  are  a  thing  of  the  past 

THANKS  TD  T>£  AVERAGE  WAGE,     IF  TRANSITION  IS  STILL  ir^ff=»ORTANT^  WE  URGE 
YOU  TO  ALLEVIATE  TTE  AVERAGE  WAGE  PROBLEM.     Vfe  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  WORK 
ON  AN  /iWENDMENT  WITH  COWITTEE  STAFF  AND  URGE  ITS  ADOPTION  WITH  THIS 
I  RQIS!  ATTON,     Tl^  MAXIMLM  WAGE  MUST  ALSO  BE  INCREASED*  ONE  SOLUTION  MIGHT 


A  LIAISON  BETWEEN  THE  NATION  S  COUNTIfcS  ANU  ulHtK  L-CVtL^  ur  wvcwncLrn  j 
ACHIEVE  PUBLIC  UfOERSTANDING  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  OXJNTIES  IN  TTH  FEDERAL  SYSTEM. 
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BE  TO  SET  THE  MAXIMJM  WAGE  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  WA(^. 


The  1980  consortia  bonuses  have  been  released  and  provide  a  2.2  pERcrNT 

BOt*JS  THIS  year.  fWCo  .feels  THIS  IS  DISASTEROUS  TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  CONSORTIA. 
An  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRIOR  SPEMlING  FOR  CONSORTIA  FOLLOWS: 


FY  1977 
FY  1978 
FY  1979 
FY  1980 


%  Bonus 

10% 

10% 
7.3% 
2.2% 


MILLION^ 
$39.3  MILLION, 
$30  MILLION^ 
$  9  MILLION 


T 


Notes: 

1.  RESLH-TS  FROM  A  SPECIFIC  5  PERCENT  SET-ASIDE  IN  P.L.  93-203^  SECTION  103  (b) 

2.  WITHOLrr  A  SPECIFIC  SET-ASIDE  IN  P.L.   95-524^  SECTION  2Q2(f)(2)(c) 

Only  $9  million  was  available  this  year  for  three  reasons:    1)  the  uw 
(P.L.  95-52^*)  gives  a  lower  priority  to  consortia  bonuses;  2)    $tiQ  million 
had  td  be  used  for  the  90  percent  HOLD  harmless  in  FY  1980  because  of  the 
formula  change  rather  than  $5  million  in  FY  1979^  THUS  obligating  more  title 
11      C  FUNDS;  and  3)  DOL  rates  consortia  as  a  low  "political"  priority 

WreN  MAKING  DECISIONS  ON  HOW  TD  USE  THE  APPROXIMATELY  $30  MILLION  LEFT 
IN  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS  FROM  TiTLE  VI  AND  V/HATEVER   IS  LEFT  IN  TiTLE  III. 

Title  II      C  money  C$2,054  billion)  for  fiscal  1980  is  being  spent  as  follows:  . 


$1745.9  MILLION 
40.2  MILLION 
25.0  MILLION 

20.7  milT-ion 

124.3  MILLION 

82.9  million 
30.0  million 
9.0  million 


formula 

90%  HOLD  HARf-U-^SS 

CPS  adjustment 

STATE  COUNCILS 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

STATE  SERVICES 
4 

1%  LINKAGES 
CONSORTIA  BONUSES 
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3,     NOT  FUNDED  AFTER  FISCAL  1980 

H.     $6  MILLION  IS   II         C  AND  $2i<  MILLION  IS  II  D  DISCRETIONARY 

ThUSj  AFTER  THE  STATE  SERVICES  ACCOUNT  IS  FUNDED^   $2.G39  BILLION  OF 
THE  $2,054  BILLION  IS  UTILIZED  LEAVING  ONLY  ST5  MILLION  FOR  THE  ONE  PERCENT 
LINKAGES  AND  CONSORTIA  BONUSES.     $6  MILLION  OF  THE  REMAINING  II  B>  C  FUNDS 
WAS  USED  FOR  LINKAGES  WITH  $24  MILLION  FROM  II         LEAVING  ONLY  $9  MILLION 
FOR  CONSORTIA  BONUSES. 

We  URGE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCQWITTEE  TO  AMEND  SECTION  202 (f)  OF  CETA  TO 
PRIORITIZE  FUNDING  FOR  CONSORTIA  BONUSES.     We  SUGGEST  THAT  AN  /SMENDMENT  BE 
ADDED  TO  INSURE  THAT  "sUCH  SLTIS  AS  NECESSARY  BE  SET  ASIDE  TO  PROVIDE  A  1D% 
CONSORTIUM  BONUS"  OR  A  SPECIFIC  PERCENT  OF  THE  FUNDS  BE  AVAILABLE  f=^OR 
CONSORTIA  IN  II         C  AS  IT  WAS  IN  SECTION  135(b)  OF  P.L  95-203. 

NACO  SUPPORTS  FORWARD  FUNDING  FOR  TITLES  II  B  AND         IV^  AND  VII  OF  THE 
CO(«ff>REHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  (CETA)  .     ThE  CETA  AMENDMENTS 

OF  1978  (PL  95-524)  focused  on  better  management  of  the  delivery  system. 
Currently^  Tm  funding  ^  CETA>  which  has  been  marked  by  coNTir^iNG 

RESOLUTIONS  THE  LAST  TVREE  YEARS  (PL  95-205^  95-482,  AND  96-85)^  HAS  MADE 
PRUDENT  PLANNING  AND  EFFECTIVE  MANAGEMENT  DIFFICULT.     ThE  CETA  SYSTEM  HAS  GONE 
THROUGH  A  SERIES  OF  JOLTS,  AN  UNFORTUNATE  PATTERN  VHICH  NEEDS  TO  BE  REVISED. 

Forward  funding  would  allow  CETA: 

O    To  plan  AND  DELIVER  SERVICES  MORE  EFFECTIVELY  WITH  THE  EDUCATION 

COMMUNITY.   Currently  CETA  and  local  school  board  planning  is  out- 
of-phase; 

O    To  AVOID  FRICTION  AMONG  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  GOVERt*CNT  WITH  DIFFERENT 
FISCAL  YEARS J 

O    To  COORDINATE  MORE  EFFECTIVELY  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  JOB  CREATION  PROGRAMS 
WITH  LONGER  RANGE  IMPLH^ENTATION  PERIODS^  SUCH  AS  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CXfrtlUNITY  DE^/ELOPMENT; 
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O    To  RETAIN  EFFECTIVE  STAFF  AT  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR  LEVELj 
O    To  IMPROVE  SELECTION  OF  ENROLLEES; 

O    To  IMPROVE  THE  EMPLDYABILITY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AND  PLACEMENT  OF 
CLIENTS; 

O     To  CREATE  MORE  MEANINGFUL  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
OPPORTUNITIES; 

O     To  DEVELOP  YEARHjONG  CONTRACTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  A  FISCAL  YEAR  TO 
BETTER  PROVIDE  TRAINED  PERSONNEL  FOR  LOCAL  BUSINESSES;  AND^ 

O    To  CREATE  A  LEVEL  OF  CERTAINTY  WITHIN  THE  CETA  SYSTEM. 

We  PROPOSE  THAT  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  AMEND  SECTION  127  OF  P.L.  95-524 
AND  REQUIRE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LaBOR  TO  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  BY  FEBRUARY  \j  1981  j 
ON  ThE  ADVANTAGES  FOR  FORWARD  FUNDING  OF  TITLES  II  B^AND         IV^  /^ND  ^'11. 

V/ETH  REGARD  TO  TiTLE  VII  WE  PROPOSE  THAT  NOT  MORE  THAN  25%  OF  THE 
FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TiTLE  VII  BE  AVAILOfiLE  FOR  TiTLE  11^  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
CLIENTS  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO   INCOME  AS  UDNG  AS  THOSE  CLIENTS  ARE  THEN  REPLACED 
BY  CETA  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS. 

Finally^  Mr.  Chairtwj^  I  hope  that  we  can  work  together  with  appropriate 
UvBOR  Department  officials  to  find  an  effective  amendi^nt  to  section  As 
you  know^  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  Department  for  not  being 
rigorous  enough  in  requiring  repayment  and  collecting  misspent  funds. 
With  the  1978  amendments^  CETA  has  been  tightened  up>  the  Inspector 
General's  operations  are  well  urcERWAY  and^  as  so  often  happens^  the 
pendulum  has  swung  completely  in  the  other  direction.    Prime  sponsors  are 

BEING  driven  FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BY  A  NEW^  RIGID  INSISTENCE  ON  DOLLAR  FOR 


DOLLAR  PAY  BACK  OF  LOCAL  TAX  DOLLARS  FOR  PETTY  MISTAKES  IN  ADMINISTERING 
THE  ENORMOUSLY  COMPLEX  CETA  PROGRAM.     JuST  U^ST  MONTH^   EerRIEN  CouNTY  IN 
MY  STATE  VOTED  9  TO  2  TO  GIVE  UP  THEIR  PRIME  SPONSORSHIP.     WiTH  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT SO  HIGH  IN  Michigan  right  no/>  you  may  well  wonder  why  a  county  - 
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ESPECIALLY  ONE  WITH  A  PARTICULARLY  EFFECTIVE  CETA  PROGRAM  -  WOULD  CHOOSE  TO 
GIVE  IT  UP.  FiRSTj  THE  COMMISSIONERS  CHECKED  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  THEIR  NEEDY 
CITIZENS  WOULD  NOT  LOSE  OUT  -  THE  LAW  REQUIRES  THAT  SOMEBODY  OPERATE  A 

PROGRAM  IN  Berrien  Counts.    Once  that  fact  was  established^  the  commissioners 
foutfd  it  simple  to  drop  cetaj  because  of  the  enormous  new  financial  liability. 
According  to  the  newspapers^  the  Department's  audit  was  the  last  straw.  An 

AUDIT  that  covered  OVER  $36  MILLION  IN  CETA  PROGRAMS  UNCOVERED  ONLY  ABOUT 
$10>000  OF  DISALLOWED  EXPENDITURES .      INSTEAD  OF  GIVING  BeRRIEN  Cx>UNTY  A  MEDAL 
FOR  ACHIEVING  AN  ERROR  RATE  OF  TWENTY-EIGHT  HUNDREDTHS  OF  ONE  PERCENT  THE 

Department  is  insisting  that  the  EhfriRE  $10^000  be  paid  back  out  of  local 
FUNDS,    This  is  simply  ridiculous  particularly  when  you  think  of  CETA's 
build-ups^  phase-downs^  transitions^  changing  signals  and  retroactive 
rulings. 

We  understand  and  support  the  need  for  a  strong  enforcement  policy. 
However^  no  federal  program  can  expect  a  zero  error  rate.    V/e  can't  propose 
a  specific  amendment  at  this  point  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  issue. 
However^  we  can  outline  what  we  think  the  problem  is  and  what  we  would 

LIKE  TO  ACCQf^LISH. 

FlRST^  THE  DEPARTWEhrr  MUST  HAVE  AND  EXERCISE  THE  FLEXIBILITY  NOT 
TO  ENCUMBER  LOCAL  FUNDS  OVER  MINOR  OR  TECHNICAL  ERRORS.  ThE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
PROPOSED  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  SETA  SECTION  3£)6 (d)(2) 

DOES  NOT  GET  TO  T>E  HEART  OF  THE  PROBLEM.     ThE  TlAIMS  COLLECTION  ACT^ 
ALONG  WITH  THE  CURREfTT  INTERPRETATION  OF  A  FEBRUARY  10^  1978^  DECISION 
BY  THE  CCMPTROLLER  GENERAL  ON  A  RhODE  IsLAND  CASE  INVOLVING  THE  OLD 

Emergency  Ef^LOYMErrr  Act^  shm  to  be  the  basis  of  the  difficulties.  Current 
Departmental  policy  states  that  grant  officers  have  virtually  no  authority 
to  overlook  minor^  technical  errors  v^Eii  reviewing  costs  questioned  by 
auditors.    Instead^  the  interpretation  directs  that  there  is  flexibility  for 
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JllDGE>€Nr  ONLY  IN  taUESTIONS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  AND  PSE.     (ThIS  VIEW  HAS 
BEEN  CANONIZED  IN  SECTION  676. 88 (c)  OF  THE  REGULATIONS.) 

Me  THINK  TmT  THIS  IS  A  TM>SY  TVIRVY  VIEW  OF  SECTION  106(d)  .     As  YOU 
fNCM,   (d)Q)  DIRECTS  THAT  IHE  SECRETARY  "SHALL  HAVE  AUTHORITY"  TO  TAKE  ALL  SORTS 
OF  CORRECTIVE  OR  PUNITIVE  ACTIONS  FOR  ANY  VIOLATION  OF  T>t  LAW  OR  REGS.  SECTION 
Cd)(2)  T>EN  sets  A  PRIORITY.     It  SAYS  THE  SECRETARY  "SHALL"  TAKE  THOSE 
ACTIONS  WHEN  CERTAIN  KEY  SECTIONS  OF  T>£  LAW  ARE  VIOLATED^  UNLESS  THERE  ARE 
SPECIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES.     BECAUSE  OF  THIS  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  DECISION^  THE 
DepART>ENT  NCW  says   ITS  ONLY  FLEXIBILITY  NOT  TO  REQUIRE  PAY  BACK  IS  IN 
THE  TWO  PRIORITY  AREAS. 

Secondly^  flR.  Ckmrman^  we  wduus  like  to  achieve  a  change  in  the 

EtePARTMETfT'S  CURRE^^•  AUDIT  PROCEDURES  TO  REDUCE  T>«  AMOUNT  OF  LITIGATION 

associated  WITH  CETA.    Right  now>  t>c  Department  separates  the  decision 

AS  TO  WHAT  costs  MUST  BE  DISALLOWED  FROM  THE  DECISION  AS  TO  WHAT  AMOUNT 
MUST  BE  REPAID.     FrOM  OUR  PERSPECTIVE  AT  THE  LOCAL  UEVEL^  THIS  r-EANS  THAT 

every  single  disallowance  of  costs  must  be  appealed  to  the  administrative 
Law  Judge  because  every  single  disallowance  could  mean  a  doluvr  for  dollar 

REPAYMENT.     ThE  OJST  IN  STAFF  TIME^  LAWYERS^  AND  BAD  PRESS  ARE  SELECM 
OFFSET  BY  THE  FINAL  DECISION. 

Finally^  Mr.  Chairman^  we  applaud  the  to^iNisTRATiON's  necessary 

AMENDMENT  TO  106(b)  .  We  HOPE  THAT  /AMENDMENTS  TO  1G6(a)  CAN  BE  DRAFTED 
TO  GIVE  PROCEDURAL  RELIEF  TO  PRir-IE  SPONSORS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Specifically^  PRir^  sponsor  complaint  procedures  must  allow  for  the  dismissal  of 

PURELY  frivolous  COMPLM NTS ^ ^PERHAPS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  SECRETARY'S  REVIEW  . 

Currently^  enormous  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  and  diverted  frcm 
serving  clients^  not  to  memtion  time  wasted^  to  privide  a  formal  hearing 

FC«  EVERY  GRIEVANCE  FILED,  NO  MATTER  HOW  FRIVOLOUS.     FURTHER,  PRIME  SPONSORS 
SIMPLY  CAN'T  MEET  THE  30  -  AND  60  -  DAY  DEADLINES  OF  SECTION  106(a)  Cl)  . 
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As  MUCH    AS  WE  AGRgE  WITH  THE  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  SPEEDY  RESPONSES  TO  a^FLAIhTTSj 
it's  often  SIWLY  impossible  to  GET  ALL  THE  PARTIES  AND  EVIDENCE  TOGETHEI^ 
TO  RETAIN  IMPARTIAL  HEARING  OFFICERS^  OR  EVEN  TO  DUPLICATE  ALL  THE 
RELEVANT  DOCUMEKTS  WITHIN  THE  PRESCRIBED  Tlr^ABLE,     We  APPEAL  FOR  RELIEF  • 

Turning  to  the  Administration's  proposal  to  modify  and  extend  the  Titue  IV 
PROGRw^^  THE  National  Association  of  Courn"iES  supports  any  effort  to  consolidate 

and  simplify  the  enormously  COMPLEX  REQUIREl^El^S  CREATED  UNDER  THE  YotTTH  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  19/7  •    Exchanging  an  old  set  of 

ACRONYMS  FOR  A  NEW  SET  OF  ACRONYMS  IS  NOT  CONSOLIDATION   .     We'RE  CONCERNED 
THAT  THE  DIVISIOVJ    OF  FUNDS  P^xOPOSED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  DOES  NOT  ACCOMPLISH 
ITS  OWN  GOALS  OF  CONSOLIDATION  AND  SIMPLIFICATION,     FlRST^  T>H  DISTRIBLTTION 
OF  FUNDS  IS  A  CONCERN,     Vfe  SERIOUSLY    QUESTION  THE  /ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
SPLIT  THE  FUNDS  EQUALLY  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  TITLES.     At  A  MEETING  ON  MARCH  2^  1980^ 
NACO'S  EMPLX3YMENT  STEliRING  COMMITTEE  PASSED  A  MOTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ALL 
TiTUE  I  AND  II  FUNDS  GOING  BY  FORMULA  TO  CETA  PRIME  SPONSORS  WHICH  WOULD  HAVE 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DECIDING  WHICH -EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  WORK  IN 
THEIR  ODfTIUNITY  AND  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  FUKDED*    Jn  T>E  NAME  OF  GRATTT  REFORM^ 
NACq'S  EMPLOYMENT  STEERING  COMMITTEE  FELT  STRONGLY  THAT  ONE  AGENCY  NEEDS  TO  BE  IN 
CHARGE  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  AND  IT  SHOULD  BE  CETA,     THEIR  THOUGHT  WAS 
THAT  WE  NEED  MORE  THAN  INTERAGENCY  "COC^ERATION"  AT  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 
TO  ACHIEVE  A  STRONG  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  FOR  YOUTH  AT  THE  UDCAL  LEVEL,  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  THE  BEST  LEVEL  OF  SERVICES  WHEN  TVO  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
ACHIEVE  A  VAGUE  STANDHDFF  AS  THEY  DO  IN  THIS  BILL.  WiTHIN  TiTLE  Ij  E^f^IRELY 
TOO  MUCH  MONEY  IS  OUTSIDE  THE  BASIC  FORMULA  GRANT.     As  YOU  KNCW^  ONLY  THREE^ 
FOURTHS -OF  TVE  99  PERCENT  ASSIGNED  TO  CFTA  PRIME  SPONSORS  WOULD  BE  DISTRIBUTED 
BASED  ON  THE  YETP  FORMUlJ\.     ThAT  IS  $497.8  MILLICN  DOLLARS  COMPARED  TO 
$693  MILLION  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  UNDER  YETPj  A  MILLION  DOLLAR  REDUCTION. 
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Since  YCCIP  and  YIEPP  are  to  be  eliminated^  the  prcposed  funding  level  insures 
that  prime  sponsors  must  engage  in  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  incentive  funds 
simply  in  order  td  avoid  a  one-third  disruption  in  their  current  programs. 
The  DISRUPTION  cces  further  because  there  is  a  matching  requirbient  on  every 

INCENTIVE  DOLLAR  OBTAINED  EY  PRIME  SPONSORS.     ThUS^  THE  POOL  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 

for  locally  determined  prtx^wl  needs  can  be  expected  td  be  greatly  reduced. 
Simply  stated^  there  are  too  many  mini-pots  and  mini-splits  of  funds  in  this  bill. 
Capping  the  problems  of  uncertainty  created  by  tvie  Administration's  proposal 
is  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  a  prime  sponsor  right  to  noticEj  appeal 
OR  hearing  prior  to  the  Secretary's  decision  to  reallocate  funds,    ^e  feel  that 

SUCH  procedural  SAFEf^UARDS  ARE  ESSENTIAL. 

as  you  kncw^  npco  has  always  opposed  nationally  uniform  performance  standards. 
The  Administration's  proposal  makes  no  mention  of  locally  determined  priorities^ 

VARIATIONS  IN  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OR  LOCAL  PERCEPTIONS  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE's 

NEEDS.    Therefore^  we  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  Secretary 
TO  establish  performance  standards  and^  by  regulj«vtion^  standards  for  program 

operators.  the  other  HAND>  the  procedure  OLTTLINED  FOR  DEVELOPING  PERFORMANCE 

standards  FOR  YOUT^G  PEOPLE  THEMSELVES  OFFERS  REAL  HOPE.     ThIS  PROCEDURE  IS  TO 
BRING  ALL  THE  GROUPS  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  YOLTTH  EMPLOYMENT  TOGETHER 
LOCALLY  TO  DEVELOP  ACCEPTED  COMMUNITY  STANDARDS  FDR  WHAT  IS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  TO  ACCOMPLISH  IN  T>E  DIFFEREm"  PHASES  OF  CETA  TRAINING.     ThIS  PROCESS-- 
Ih  EXTENDED  TO  PROGRAM  OPERATORS'  AND  PRIME  SPONSORS'   OWN  PERFORMANCE  GOALSj 
WOAJD  MEET  THE  ORIGINAL  INTENTION  OF  CETA.       ^ILE  WE  OBJECT  TO  ANY  SCHEDULE 
WHICH  REQUIRES  PRIME  SPONSORS  TO  ARRIVE  AT  COIWNITY-WIDE  CONCLLSIONS  ON  THE 
WHOLE  RANGE  OF  PERFORMANCE  AREAS  WITHIN  >C- SHORT  PERIOD  OF  MONTHS^  THE  ONLY 
APPROACH  TO  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMMING  THAT  HAS  A  PROMISE  OF  SUCCESS  IS  THAT  APPROACH 
WHICH  EMPHASIZES  LOCALLY  DEVELOPED  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS^  GOALS  AND  EXPECTATIONS,  ■ 

An  EARLY  VERSION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  SEE3^  TO  ASSUME  THAT 
ThERE  IS  A    SINGLE  CORRECT  SEQUENCE  OF  SERVICES  AND^  AT  LEASTy   If^Lim  SOME 
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FAIRLY  RIGID  RESTRICTIONS  CN  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES.     WE  HOPE  YOU  WILL  INSIST  ON 
PRIME  sponsors'  right  TO  CHOOSE  THE  APPROPRIATE  PROGRAM  DESIGN  FOR  THEIR 

ow  AREAS*    The  Administration  has  made  a  point  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  Title 
I  funds  for  education  programs  odnducthd  in  the  schools  of  local  education 
agencies.   We  wonder^  despite  the  laudable  imwr  of  this  provision^  whether 
it  is  wise  to  prohibit  such  activity.    What  about  those  schools  districts 
which  are  not  targeted  in  Title  II  of  the  bill?   It's  not  clear  to  us  that 
Title  II  funds  wiu^  be  available  in  those  cases. 

Let  me  take  a  look  for  a  moment  at  the  eligibility  requiremei^s  of  the 
Administration's  proposal.    NACo  supports  uniform  eligibility  for  all  youth 
programs  including  summer  youth  at  IDO  percent  of  the  bus  lower  living  standard 
income  level  or  economically  disadvantaged.   We  hope  that  the  Administration 
will  simplify  its  language  and  insure  uniform  eligibility  throughout  both 
titles.    We  applaud  the  incujsion  of  a  ID  percent  NON-iNcof«  eligible  group 

AND  HOPE  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  CLEAR  THAT  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR  DETEfWINES  "WHO  OTHERWISE 
demonstrates  THE  NEED  FOR  SUCH  SERVICES."     ThE  INCLUSION  OF  TARGETED  ^OUPS 
SUCH  AS  HANDICAPPED  YOUNGSTERS  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
CRIMINAL  OR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  CAN  BEST  BE  ACCOMPLISHED^  WE  THINK^  BY 
A/-CNDING  THE  DEFINITION  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED*     ThIS  WOULD  PREVENT 
ThE  CREATION  OF  SLIGHTLY  DIFFERENT  AND>  TVIEREFORE>  CONFUSING  ELIGIBILITY 
REQUIREMEOT5  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  DIFFERENT  TITLES  OF  CETA.     ThE  WAITING  PERIOD 
OUTLINED  IN  SECTION  ^KE(a)(3)  CAN  BE  PUNITIVE  INSTEAD  OF  BEING  A  DISINCENTIVE 
TO  QUITTING  SCHOOL  TO  JOIN  TfC  PROGRAM.     He  THINK  IT  PUTS  THE  SECRETARY  IN  THE 
POSITION  OF  WRITING  A  SINGLE  RULE  TO  COVER  A  HIGHLY  SENSITIVE  QUESTION  THAT 
VARIES  BY   INDIVIDUAL  PERSaiALITY  AS  WELL  AS  BY  LOCALITY.     ThIS  i*1AY  BE  A  PRO- 
GRAM DESIGN  OPTION  THAT  PRIME  SPONSORS  SHOULD  CCNSlDERj  BUT  HE  OPPOSE  ITS 
INCLUSION  IN  NATIONAL  LEGISLATICTJ. 
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We  oppose  unnecessary  RESTOICTIONS  by  age  in  the  eligibility  REQUlREhENTS. 
NACO  BELIEVES  THAT  PR06FW1S  "SHOULD  BE  OPEN  TO  YOLTTH  THROUGH  THE  AGE  OF  21  WITH 
im  LOHER  AGE  LIMIT  ESTABLISHED  BY  INDIVIDUAL  STATE  LAW,"    ThUS^  WE  OPPOSE 

THE  Admin  I  STATION'S  plan  to  eliminate  14  and  15  year  olds  from  most  activities 

IWDER  THE  LAW.     FURTHER^  WE  QUESTION  THE  NEED  FOR  A  BLANKET  PROHIBITION 
against  paying  ALLOWANCES  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  UNDER  13  WHO  ARE  IN  SCHOOL.  VAhILE 
THIS  MAY  BE  T>£  MOST  FREQUENT  PATTERN^  WE  SEE  NO  REASON  TO  MAKE  THE  PROVISION 
OF  ALLXJWANCES  IN  APPROPRIATE  CASES   IMPOSSIBLE.     We  APPLAUD  THE  .^DMINISTTIATION'S 
AMENDMENT  TO  REMOVE  ARBITRARY  TIME  LIMITS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  THESE  PROGRAMS 
AND  THE  proposal's  RECOGNITION  THAT  YOUNG  PEOPLE  CftN  BEST  BE  SERVED  BY  A 

sequence  of  services  preparing  thcm  ultimately  for  successful  entry  into  the 
labor  market. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  involves  paperwork  and  reporting.  This  bill 
moves  away  from  the  comprehensive  flamming  process  -and  plan  which  this  subccmmitee 

TRIED  TO  PROMOTE  IN  THE  1978  CETA  AI-ENDMENTS,     We  OPPOSE  TTiE  CREATION  OF  A 
SEPARATE  YOUTH  PLAN  AND  SEPARATE  YOUTH  PLANNING  REQUIRETtNTS ,     We  SUPPORT  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  103  AND  HAVE  LONG  URGED  THE  DePART>ENT  GENUINELY  TO 
IMPLQIENT  THE  NOTION  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  CETAj  RATHER  THAN  "SUBPARTS" 
FOR  EACH  TITLE^   SEPARATE  GRA^rrs  AND  SEPARATE  REPORTING.     We  FEEL  VERY  STRONGLY 
THAT  THE  MANAGET-OfT  OF  CETA  BY  TITLE  AND/OR  CATEGORICAL  PROGRAM  AREA  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL  SIMPLY  DISTORTS  THE  SUCCESS  THAT  PRIME  SPONSORS  ARE  HAVINCj 
IN  PROVIDNG  A  COMPREhCNS I VE  SEQUENCE  OF  SERVICES  TO  PEOPLE  IN  NEED  IN  THEIR 
CQMMLNITIES.     WE  URGE  THAT^  AT  A  MINIMUM^  YOLTTH  FUNDS  BE  AWARDED  AT  ONE  TI^E 
AND  BY  ONE  GRfiNT  DOCUMENT.     WhiLE  THIS  APPEARS  TO  CHALLENGE  THE  IDEA  OF  INCEN- 
TIVES^ WE  SUGGEST  THAT  A  SINGLE  TARGET  FIGURE  COULD  BE  SUPPLIED  FOR  EACH 
PRII«  SPONSOR.     The  prime  sponsor  would  not  HAVE  TO  APPLY  FOR  MULTIPLE  POTS 
OF  FIWDS  IN  MULTIPLE  TINY  GRANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES.     ThE  PRIME  SPONSOR  WOULD 
HAVE  THE  OPTION  OF  APPLYING  FOR  ALL  INCENTIVE  FUNDS  FOR  ONE  OR  MORE  TARGETED 
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PURPOSES.    This  would  help  streamline  the  grwtt  process  at  the  same  Tihc 

THAT  IT  WOULD  MAII^AIN  THE  INCENTIVE  NOTION. 

We  agree  WITH  THE  NOTION  OF  EMPHASIZING   irtDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EACH 
ENROLUEE's  needs.     We  are  WARY^  however^  of  legislation  THAT  SEEMS  TO  REQUIRE 
WRITTEN  EMPLOYABILITV  DEVELOPMENT  PLANS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  ACHIEVEMENT  RECORDS  CN 
EVERY  ENROUEE.     We  HAVE  HAD  TOO  MUCH  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PAPER- 
WORK REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  GENUINE  ACCOMPLI  STENTS .  THEREFORE^ 
•WE  HOPE  THE  CCWITTHE  WILL  URGE  CAUTION  ON  THE  DEPART^ENT  IN   IMPLEMENTING  THESE 
PROVISIONS  OF  THIS  BILL. 

We  oppose  ThC  continuation  of  the  TITLE  I I-B  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 
REQUIREMENT.     FuTiDING  FOR  YOUTH   IN  TITL£  II-B  SHOUUD  BE  LEFT  TO  THE  DISCRETION 
OF  THE  PRIft  SPONSOR.  .  FISCAL  BSD  TITLE  II-B  YOUTH  SERVICES  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  BASED  CN  FUNDING  LEVELS  IN  FISCAL  1978. 

VIE  QUESTION  WHETHER  TRUE  CONSOLIDATION  HAS  BEEN  ACHIEVED  IN  THIS  BILL. 

It  appears  that  we  are  replacing  YCCIP  and  viePP  with  SPIf^  (Special  Purpose 
Incentive  Grants)  and  other  NBf*  acronyms. 

We  question  the  desirability  of  the  Secretary  having  control  over  such  a 

LARGE  percentage  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  PRESIDENTS  BILL  (SUBPARTS  2  AND  5)  .  '"^E 
RECChT^ND  A  $025  MILLION  CEILING  ON  THE  TEN  PERCENT  SECRETARY'S  DISCRETIONARY 
POT.     We  also  RECCW-IEND  that  sufficient  FUNDS  BE  DIVERTED  FROM  THE  TWENTY-TWO 
PERCENT  POT  TO  HOLD-HARMLESS  THE  CURRENT  $693  MILLION  FUSING  LEVEL  FOR 
BASIC  GRANTS.     We  CANNOT  SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  MATCHING  REQUIREMENT. 

The  CETA  system  has  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of  shock  waves.  Let's 

TAKE  T>E  Tlt«  necessary  TO  DRAFT  AN  EXCELLENT  YOUTH  BILU      In  THE  ^tANVHILE^  LET'S 
EXTEND  YEiPA  WITH  THE  rCCESSARY  A^ENE^ENTS  TO  THE  EXISTING  lETA  LAW  ON  AVERAGE  WAC-F^ 
FLEXIBILITY  FOR  THE'SECRETrt^  IN  DETERMINING  PRir^  SPONSORS  LIABILITY.  CONSORTIA 

BONUSES  AND  OTHERS  LISTED  EARLIER. 

Vfe  APPRECIATE  THIS  OPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOUR  SUBCONWITTHE  AND 
LOOK  FORWARD  TO  ANSWERING  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  YOUTH  ACT  OF  198Q 


Title  I,  Subpart  A 
lOOX 
$1,125  mil 


Subpart  1 
6DX 

Basic  programs  (employment  opportunities 
and  training,  supportive  services,  etc.). 
$765  mil 


Subpart  2 
22X 

Incentive  Grants 
$247  mil 


Subpart  3 
lOX 

Secretary's  discretionary 
up  to  $112.5  mil 


S9Z 

Prime  Sponsors 
$663.75  mil 


9X 

Others 
$101.25  mil 


13. 6X 

Special  Purpose 
Incentive  Grants 
$153.5  mil 


5X 

Governor's 
Statewide 
$56.25  mil 


2X 

Native 
American 
$22.5  mil 


2X 

Kigrant/Seasonal 
famworkers 
$22.5  mil 


8.4X 

Education  Cooperation 
Incentive  Grants  for 
Integrated  programs 
of  work  experience 
and  education 

$94  mil 


41.25X 

Distributed  by  current 
YETP  formula 
$497.01 


14.75X 

(a  formula  yet  to  be 
determined  that  concentrates 
on  "areas  most  In  need") 
$165.94  mil 
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Distribution  of  Funds  Under  the 
President's  Proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980 


Budget  Request:     $1125  mil  for  FY'S! 


Title        Part  A 

68S  Subpart  1 
222  Subpart  2 
10%        Subpart  3 


Basic  Programs  $765  mil 

Incentive  Grants  S247  mil 

Secret^.rys*   Discretionary      $112  mil 


Subpart  1  -  Basic  Programs 

5%         Governor's  Statewide  Prograuns  $56.25  mil 

2X         Native  Americans  $22,5  mil 

2X         Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  322*5  mil 

59*          Prime  Sponsors  $663.75  mil 

[4T,2S2  by  current  YETF  formula  ($497,21  mil 
75%  formula  yet  to  be  determined     ( SI 65 > 94.  mi  ' 


6SS  TOTALS  $765  mil 


Subpart  2  -  Incentive  (Grants 

a.4S        Education  Cooperation  Incentive  S94  mil 

Grants  intergrated  Programs 
of  work  experience  and 
education 

13.6S        Special  Purpose  incentive  grants 
  (matching  requirement)  $153.5  mil 


225  TOTALS  $247  mil 

Subpart  3  -  Secretar^/^  s  Olscretionarv 

IDS  Experimental"  programs .Tn teragenCy  ^ 

cooperation;  TAT,  R&D  up  to  $112-5  mil 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Commissiorier  Williams, 
On  public  service  employment  jobs,  do  you  favor  an  emphasis  on 
either  the  countercyclically  or  structurally  unemployed? 

Ms.  Williams.  I  w^ould  favor  emphasis  on  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed, yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  disagree  with  the  concept  of  the — I 
understand  the  complaint  about  the  average  wage  being  too  low.  I 
think  that's  correct,  it  is  too  low;  but  should  it  be  targeted  some- 
where around  entry  level  jobs? 

Ms.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  from  my  own  county  and 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  we  have  in  Genessee  County,  Mich,,  I 
would  certainly  think  that  it  should  be  geared  toward  the  entry 
level  of  the  jobs,  yes- 

Senator  Nelson.  The  House  felt  very  strongly  and  was  very 
concerned  about  the  question  of  substitution.  That's  what  they 
were  aiming  at  in  particular  in  pushing  that  wage  level  down  to  be 
sure  that  it  would  be  entry  level  jobs. 

What  would  you  recommend  as  the  average  wage  rate?  How 
would  you  measure  it,  by  area,  region  

Ms.  Williams.  I  would  mesisure  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  area. 
Taking  into  consideration,  again,  my  own  community,  which  is  a 
highly  industrialized  and  highly  unionized  locality,  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  put  jobs — we  have  to  have  entry  level  salaries  that  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  other  wages  that  are  being  paid  in  the 
community,  which  sometimes  is  a  bit  higher  than  what  you  would 
find  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

I  also  would  commit  our  staff  at  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  to  working  with  the  committee  staff  if  you  would  request 
it,  or  if  you  need  their  help  to  come  up  with  some  sort  of  a  formula 
that  would  be  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  if  you  would  do  that  and  submit  it  to  us 
for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  see  what  that  recommenation  is. 

Ms.  Williams.  We  certainly  will  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman . 

Senator  Nelson.  We're  going  to  have  to  address  that  question. 

Ms.  Williams.  We  will  certainly  do  that. 

[The  following  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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National  Association  of  Counties 


Offices  •  1735  New  York  Avenue  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20O06  •  Telephone  202/785-9577 


The  HoriorabTe  Gaylord  Nelson 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcorml  ttee  on 

Employment,  Poverty  and  Migratory 

Labor 

A701    Immigration  Building 
1 19  D  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Nelson: 

When  NACo  testified  before  your  subconvni  ttee  on  March  6»  1980*  you  asked  us  to 
provide  you  and  your  subcommittee  staff  with  recormienda ti oris  for  changing  the 
average  and  maximum  wage  proviions  in  PL  95-524.     Regarding  the  average  wage 
provisions  we  are  suggesting  options  in  order  of  priority: 

( 1  )     Support  to  Rep.  Myers'  Amendfnent  (HR  5914): 

There  are  now  39  co-sponsors  in  the  House  range  of  political  persuasions  of 
HR  5914  (enclosed).     This  bill  would  allow  prime  sponsors  to  determine  their  own 
average  wage  based  on  the  average  of  entry  level  wages  that  are  below  the  CETA 
maximum  in  that  prime  sponsor  area.     The  Secretary  would  verify  the  methodology 
used  by  each  prime  sponsor. 

This  approach  is  the  only  one  suggested  to  date  that  would  solve  the  average  wage 
problem  for  almost  all  prime  sponsors  if  applied  under  the  present  regulations 
affecting  the  average  wage  determination  for  members  of  consortia. 

(2)     Increasing  the  $7200  average  in  Section  122(i)(2): 

NACo  and  AFSCME  have  reviewed  the  impact  of  increasing  the  average  wage  from 
slightly  different  perspectives.     NACo  reviewed  how  many  new  position  classifications 
would  open  up  If  the  average  wage  was  increased  to  $7800,  $8000,  or  $8200.  AFSCME 
reviewed  what  the  average  wage  would  be  in  33  cities  and  2  counties  if  tht?  average 
wage  was  increasad  to  $7800,  $8000,  and  $B500»     Both  NACo's  and  AFSCME' s  approaches 
assumed  that  the  new  average  would  Simply  replace  the  $7200  figure  in  the  1979 
terms  of  the  law  and  be  indexed  upward  as  in  the  present  language*     The  NACo 
study  of  a  very  limited  number  of  prime  sponsors  shows  a  significant  increase  in 
new  available  Job  classifications  when  the  average  is  increaseo  to  $8200. 


March  13,  1980 
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The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson 
March  13,  1980 
Page  Two 


We  recommend  that  you  request  that  DOL  give  you  a  computer  run  on  the  average  wage 
for  all  prime  sponsors  in  fsical   1980  if  the  average  wage  were  raised  to  $8200. 
We  look  forward  to  being  able  to  review  such  a  computer  run.     This  approach  would 
be  the  sirr^lest  change  since  you  are  retaining  existing  language  and  only 
substituting  a  dollar  figure. 

With  regard  to  the  maximum  wage,  we  would  suggest  that  the  PSE  maximum  wage 
be  established  as  a  percentage  of  the  new  average  wage,  thereby  indexing  the 
maximum  wage  as  well   as  the  average  wage.     We  recomnend  that  the  maximum  wage 
be  set  at  150^  of  the  new  average  wage* 

In  our  suggestions  for  changing  the  average  and  maximum  wage,  we  recommend  that 
all  prime  sponsors  be  held  harmless  against  the  existing  wage  limits  so  that  any 
quirks  in  whichever  approach  is  selected  does  not  hurt  any  prime  sponsors. 

^e  would  be  happy  to  provide  further  arguments  for  why  these  increases  are  needed 
should  existing  testimony  not  suffice*     We  are  enclosing  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
study  of  February  1980  which  updates  NACo's  average  survey  of  July  1979  which 
demonstrates  the  need  for  an  amendment, 

Please  feel   free  to  call   us  if  you  have  any  questions.     We  look  forward  tc  working 
with  you  on  this  amendment. 


Attachments 

A  -  HR  5914,  February  28,  1980 

B  -  NACo  survey  relating  average  wage  and  new  job  classifications 

C  -  AFSCME  average  wage  data 

D  -  State  of  Massachusetts  survey 
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5th  congress   Tr_T  A  >l 

2D  Session         rim  S%,m  1  ^ 

To  amend  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  to  revise  certain 

restrictions  on  wages. 


EST  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

NOVEMBBK  15,  1979 

Mr*  Mybbs  of  Pennsylvania  (for  himself^  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Edgar^  Mr.  Kildbb, 
Mr,  LiEDEBBB,  Mr.  Mukphv  of  Pennaylvania,  and  Mr.  Weisb)  introduced 
the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  > 

Fkbhuaby  28t  1980 
Additional  sponsors:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr,  Clinoeb.  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr. 
RoB,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Ebtel^  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Mabkky^  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr,  Gray,  Mr.  SEiBi'^pt.iNG,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr*  Davir  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  DouGHEBTY,  Mr,  Mtllbb  of  California,  Mr*  Hugheh,  Mr.  Eably, 
Mr*  FisHEB,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr,  Pabhayan^  Mr*  Nowak,  Mr,  Duncan 
of  Oregon^  Mr.  Coeliio,  Mr,  Gitabini,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Panktta,  Mr.  Donnki^i.y,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr*  MitchelLp  of  Maryland,  and  Mr< 
Stark 


A.  BILL. 

To  amend  the  Comprehensive  Emplo3rment  and  Training  Act  to 
revise  certain  restrictions  on  wag^es, 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tildes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  122(i)(2)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
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and  Training  Act  (29  U.S.C.  824(i)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

*'(2)  In  order  to  provide  the  maximum  number  of  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities  under  this  Act,  no  prime 
sponsor  shall  provide  average  federally  supported  wages  for 
public  service  jobholders  for  any  fiscal  year  greater  than  the 
average  entry  level  wage,  as  computed  by  the  prime  sponsor, 
for  all  the  employment  positions  with  such  prime  sponsor 
other  than  positions  which  are  compensated  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  established  for  such  prime  spon- 
sor under  paragraph  (1).  The  prime  sponsor  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  tlie  methods  and,  upon  request,  the  data  used 
in  the  computation  of  such  average  entry  level  wage.". 
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AVERAGE  WAGE  SURVEY  ATTACHMEHT  B 

QH  HO.  OF  CLASSIFICATIONS  OPENED  DUE  TO   INCREASED  fiATIOHAL  AVERAGES 


lion  I 
iU^t  ME 


>n  in 


VA 


>n  IV 


PRIME 

SPONSOR 

INDEX 


82.6 
99-9 


92- 

93,9 

94-3 


87*8 


111  -B 
n4.5 


'WftBtenaw.  HI  122- 
101  .8 


lion  VII 
.R.A.L.G., 
lA 


Region  VIII 
UeTd7  CO  


Region  IX 

LA  County*  CA 

Mid-Willa- 
met'e.  OR 


94,9 
98.3 
99.1 


87.9 
116-4 


92,3 
92,4 
92,5 


$7,800  $8,000  CUM- 

I NDEXED  HO .  INDEX  ED  TOTAL 

TO  OF  TO  HO-  OF 

8291.4    CLASSIFICATIONS   8,504  CLASSIFICA- 


S6848. 

8.282 

7.627\ 
7.785 > 
7,818  ) 

7,279 

9.269\ 
9,240 J 

10,115 
8,440 


7,868 
8,150 
8.216 


7^287 
9.550 

7.652^ 
7,660  > 
7,665/ 


OPENED 
UP 


0 
N/A 
43 


13 
2 

N/A 


3 
9 
14 


10 
144 

8 


$7,024 
8.495 


7.823^ 
7.985  f 
8,019  J 


7,466 

9.507\ 
9.477/ 

10^374 


8.657 


8.070 
8.359 
8,427 


7.475 


9*898 


TIOMS 
OPENED 
UP 

0 
N/A 
48 


$8,200  CUH. 
INDEXED  TOTAL 

TO  NO-  OF 

8716.6  CLASSIFICATIONS 
OPENED 


27 
3 

N/A 


4 

21 
21 


23 
195 
21 


$7,199 

8,707 


-01  8\ 
,184  > 
.219^ 


7.652 

9,744\ 
9,979/ 

10.633 
8,872 


8,271 
8,567 
8.637 


7,661 
10.145 


UP 


25 
N/A 
54 

5 

39 
4 

N/A 

17 
24 

25 

25 
292 
28 


*  Due  to  the  limited  maximun  wage  levels  the  average  wage  increase  Is  Irrelevant* 

Entry  level  wages  In  Tarrant  County  are  low  enoiigh    so  the  average  wage  Is  not  a  problem. 
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GEOAOC  S  KAAiOTIS 


S?' ..^iS^j^  33m4/!/f:*^.  ' 
S^^^^k^aw  *t£«/;^,  c^SfMiy^  c^/yj 


AVERAGE  WAGE  SURVZY  REPORT 
Febr-uary  1»  I960 


.    Karlo  Alf MO 


I  imtODu  cm  OH 

In  an  ^fforc  to  further  docu^nt  the  effect  of  the  *v<jr«B«  annual  wage  (AXIO 
prov^aloa  on  the  Implementation  a«   CETA  public  aervlce  employment  proems 
the  MaaaechuMtta  Department  of  Manpower  Devclopmenc    (DMD)   circulated  a 
questionnaire  In  November.   1979  to  all  -i73  CETA  prlrae  ^poasora.     The  q^.tlon- 
nalre  waa  baaed  on  one  circulated  In  July.  1979  by  the  Matlonal  Association  of 
Couatlea  (NACoJ    to  Ita  employment  and  tralnlns  tnemberahlp.  which  Includea 
approxlBtately  300  prlae  aponaora.  ii^«=iuae» 

NACo  received  153  reaponaea;  aa  of  Jenuary  2S,  1980,  dmd  received  167  response* 
(35%  reaponse  rate).     Table  I  «hot«i  aurvey  reapondenta  by  region,  Ponae* 

The   followlns  report  preaenta  aotii«,  of  tH&  B«re  Intereatlng  survey  resulta  to 
date.      A  breakdown  by  reslon  of  .urvey  reaulta  la  available   from  D>ED  ftrr 
thoae  who  are  Intereated. 


FIHPINCS 

The  DMD  aurvey  revealed  chat  a  full  74Z  of  reapondenta  currently  havo  AAW  In-- 
dlcea   that  fall  below  the  average  entry  level  public  'aector  wege  In  r.helr 
prim  aponeor  areaa.     Additional ly»   only  2X  of  reapondenta  reported  that  the 
average  entry  level  public  aector  wage  in  their  prise  »pon«or  area  1»  ebove 
thetr  current  CETA  maximum  wage. 

Other  areaa  in  vhlch  the  aurvey  yielded  v«lunble  Information  include  tbe 
affect  of   the  AAW  on  1)    the  ability  of  prime   aponaora  to  Implement    the  PSE 
pro£raa  at  all.   and  2)    the  type  and  quftllty  of  public  «ervlce  emploraant  (PSE> 
Jobs  created  since  April  1*  1979- 

rinally.    the  aurvey  rsv<±aled  that  UXX  of  respondenta  have  Infomod   their  chief 
elected  officials  about  the   specific  problena  they  face  In  relation   to  the  AAW 
provision.     Thlo  la  a  aurprlalngly  low  nunber,   given  that  approxliuitely  83Z 
ol   reapondenta  were   Interested  in  attending  n  conference  to  share  information 
on   the  AAU  with  other  prime  sponsors. 
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ABILITY  TO  IMPLEMEMT  PSE  PROGRtSM 

The  AAW  provision  has  affected    Che  ability  of  prime  sponsors  to  spend  botV  their 
FY  1979  and  1980  PSE  oHoca  Clous .      Apr  -  -       ^  =^^-y  32Z  of  sur-vcy  respond'snCs  re- 
turned »  on  the  average,    212  of    Chelr  TV  1979  Tide  XI-D  allocation   ($^7.9  million) 
and   21Z  of   their  FTf  1979  Title  VX  alloc^rion   C$6l.7  million^  because   there  were 
Insufficient  nuirbers  of  entry-level  slots  vlthln  the  average  wage  range. 
Clearly,    the  bottom  line  here   is  fewer  Jods  In  a   time  of  rlslna  unea^ploynant 
simply  because  prime  sponsors  were  unable  to  spend  tnoney  they  had  been  allocated 
by  Congress* 

For  FY  1980,  approximately  23X  of  respor.dc- rs  reported  that   they  would  not  hav« 
a  sufficient  number  bf  entry— level  sloes  within  their  AAW  range   to  meet  their 
PSE  hiring  goals.      Xn  July.   1979,    2he  ::aCo  survey  found  50Z  of  Its  respondents 
in  this  category*     There  are  two  probab'.e  explanations  for  this  drop.  Ilrst, 
most  prime  sponsors  had  far  fewer  positions  to  fill  than  expected  as  &  result 
of   1980  PSE  allocatilon  cutbacks.      Scco::c»  i^any  prlraes  did  restructure  some 
pofiltlons   to  fall  within  the  average  wag*  llmltatlorvs  between  July  end  Noveraber. 

TYPE  AND  QUALITY  OF  PUBI^XC  SERVICE  EMPLO'fyfZNT  JOBS 

According  tq  Section  232  of  the   reauthorized  CETA  law,   PSE  Is  Intended  to  cre- 
ate Jobs  for  the  economically  dlsatlvanra^ed  which  ere  at  entry  level  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  future  enplo;-:;;*n^.      According  to  our  survey  results, 
the  average  annual  wage  provision  counters  PSE's  x»billty  to  fulfill   this  in- 
t,intlon  in  the  followlnij  ways; 

Differences  between  Past  and  Present   PSZ  Job? 

When  asked »  "Is  there  evidence   that   the  iobs  which  meet   the  A.V,/  guidelines  differ 
In  a  substantial  way  from  the  past  PSE  :J:=bs  that  are  now  excluded?     Kaw?»"  a 
fuXl   yitZ  at  respondents   replied   that    there  was  ^uch  evidence.      ^^any  explanations 
as   to  hovF  the  jobs  had  changed  reflected  bitterness  and  frustration,    such  as 
'*CETA  participants   in  the  past  were  not  2nd  class  citizens-"* 

Other  prime  sponsor  comments  generally  fell  Into  one  of  the  following  categories 5 

432     "The  Transitional  possibilities  of  present  Jobs  are  less." 
39Z     "The  sVcilX  level  of  present  Jobs   is  lower-"      (Jobs  offer  less 

opportunities  for  personal  5rovc"h  or  career  expansion) 
13X     "Present  .Jobs  are  now  "dcad-ar.d  Jobs." 
5Z  Other 

*Othar  answers:   "The  Jobs  do  not  provide  for  transition,  career  mobility, 
Btcills  dcvelopracnt,  good  self— esteeT^  or  contribute  much  to  the  general 
welfare  of   the  community." 

"...They  arc  dead-end,  bottom  of  the  line  Jobs»  -  usually 
with  a  non-profit  CBO  who  created  the-  ---ir^i  little  prospect  of  promotion. 
Rarely  any  relationship  with  needs  in  th*  community.** 
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Efforts   at   Job  Restructuring 

VThen  asked»    "Is   it  necessary  to  restructure  po«sit±ons   to  meet    the  average  annual 
vrage   requirements   for   the  prime  sponsor's  area?,**  approximately  6AZ  of  respond^ 
ents  said  "ycB."     In  July,   SOX  of  respondents  said   "yes*'    to  a   similar  quelstlon 
In  the  NACo   survey.      The  difference  is  probably  accounted   for  by  PSE  funding 
cutbacks  announced  since  July,   under  vhlch  prima  sponsors  have  had   to  create  far 
fewer  Jobs   than  expected. 

As  was   the  case  with  the  NACo   survey,    the  majority  of  DJfD  respondents  had  few 
constructive  suggestions   to  share  on  procedures  and  processes   for  Job  restruc- 
turing.     The  most   frequent  suggestion  was;   that  primes  contact    the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Comm.ission* 

Other  comments  by  respondents  strongly  indicated   that  prime  sponsors   remain  In 
need  of   Intensive   technical  assistance  and   training   CTAT)    In  restructuring  Jobs 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  CETA  regulation.^ * 

Impact  on  Quality  of   Propor>als  and  project    Sponsor 3 

Approximately  63^  of   survey  respondents  have  asked  for  proposals  in  line  with 
the   new  AAW  guidelines-      Half  of   them    stated    that    they  had   changed    the  standards 
for  project  approval.      Basically,   prlir.e  sponsors  said   they  arc  giving  more  weight 
to  salary  levels   for   the  Jobs  requested  and  less  weight  to   typo  of  position, 
project   content,    and/or   the  ability  of   participants   to   transition  Into  unsubsl*- 
dlzed  employment*   

When   asked »    *'Does    the   prime   sponsor   Intend    to  use  agencies    that  have   not  been 
used   In   the  past  which  have  lower  entry  level  positions?,'*  only  33X  of  respond- 
ents said  they  were   turning  to  new  coimuni ty— based  organizations.     One  explana- 
tion for   this  low  percentage  Is   that  primes  have  already  turned   to  CBO's  In 
large  numbers   to  create  Jobs,      Of  primes  who  said   they  are  not   turning  to  new 
agencies,   approximately  XAZ  reported   that  more  than  75X  of  their  Jobs  are 
already  In  CBO's;    an  additional   17X  of  respondents  said  that  CBO*e  now  account 
for  50-75Z  of   their  worksites.      In  general,    the  capacity  of  CBO* s  to  absorb 
Increasing  numbers  of  PSE  workers  is  extremely  limited  without  additional  super- 
visory  and  administrative  staff. 

AVERAGE  AUNVAl.  WAGE   INDICES   AND  AVERAGE  PUBT.IC   SECTOR  ENTRV-1,EVEI.  WAGES 

Tabic  It   tthows   the  distribution  of  FY  1980  average  annual  wage  indices  of  survey 
respondents.      Table   III  presents   the  distribution  of   survey  respondents'  average 
ent-^"    level  wages   in   the   public   sector    (within    the  CETA  niaxlraura)  .      HR  591^  > 
intr-^Jucod   by  Congressman  Myers,    allows  prime  sponsors  to  determine   their  own 
average  wage  based  on   the  average  of   entry— level  public  eector  positions  In 
tlieli"   area,    wlthtn   their  CETA  maximum;    Table  XXI,    then,    gives  an  indication  of 
wnat   average  wages  wciuld   be  under  the  Myers'    amendment « 
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TABLZ  I 

Survey  Respondents  as  a  Percent  of  Total  Prime  Sponsors 

By  Reslon 

Prlrae  Sponsors 

Reg±on                                    of  Respondents  g  of  Total 

13  50% 

22  36% 

III                                                      14  25% 

IV                                                   ?S  42Z 

V                                                   41  36Z 

VI                                                   10  23Z 

VII                                                      7  23Z 

VIII                                                      5  31% 

IX                       •                            20  •  36% 

^                                                      7  39% 


TABLE  II 

FY  *  80  Average  Annual  Wage  Index  ot  Respondents 

~"  X  of  Respondents 


Under  $7, GOO  2.5% 

$7,001-7.500  51% 

$7, 501-8 » COO  17% 

$8,001-9,000  24% 

$9,001-10,000+  '  5-5% 


TABLE  III 

Average   Entry  7-evel  Wage  In  the  Public  Sector 
(w±thin  CETA  laaxlraum) 

%  of  Respondents 


Under   $7,000  14% 

$7,001-7.500  18% 

$7,501-8,000  9% 

$8,001-9,000  36% 

$9,001-10,000+  23% 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Commissioner  Macllwaine? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON-  PAULA  MacILWAINE,  COMMISSIONER, 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  OHIO,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATION- 
AL. ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Ms,  MacIlwaink.  Mr,  Chairman,  my  name  is  Paula  Macllwaine. 
I'm  president  of  the  County  Commission  of  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio.  I  chair  the  committee  on  welfare  reform  jobs  of  the  Employ- 
ment Steering  Committc^e  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
I,  too,  am  accompanied  by  Jon  Weintraub,  who  is  our  associate 
director  and  legislative  coordinator  of  N ACO, 

We  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr,  Nelson, 
and  members  of  your  committee,  for  your  outstanding  leadership 
in  pushing  welfare  reform  in  the  96th  Congress. 

Welfare  continues  to  be  the  single  largest  expense  of  the  Na- 
tion's counties,  more  than  $11  billion  last  year  funded  from  proper- 
ty tax.  The  problems  which  the  current  systems  creates  for  taxpay- 
ers, recipients,  and  county  governments  that  fund  and  administer 
welfare  programs  have  not  changed-  The  Nation  still  needs  a  more 
rational  system  that  can  deliver  income  support  and  employment 
opportunities  in  a  humane  and  efficient  manner,  and  counties  still 
need  fiscal  relief. 

There  are  18  States  in  this  country  where  counties  share  a  very 
large  burden  of  these  costs.  The  counties  in  these  18  States  are 
responsible  for  50  percent  of  the  AFDC  case  load  nationally,  and 
my  State  of  Ohio  is  one  of  these. 

Counties  in  New  York  spend  50  to  65  percent  of  their  budgets  on 
welfare,  while  the  burden  for  California  counties  averages  about  35 
percent.  In  Ohio,  that  figure  is  15  percent. 

What  would  fiscal  relief  mean  to  my  county,  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio?  The  unemployment  rate  in  my  county  was  6.6  per- 
cent in  December  of  1979,  while  the  State  of  Ohio  was  5.9  percent, 
and  the  national  was  5.6  percent. 

In  1978,  we  spent  $2.5  million  of  local  tax  revenue  on  welfare.  In 
1979,  we  spent  $3.6  million,  a  44-percent  increase.  If  you  include 
the  $2.8  million  for  medical  care  that  we  spend  annually,  we  spend 
approximately  $6.48  million  on  public  assistance,  and  this  was  in 
1979. 

We  can't  increase  taxes  to  meet  these  costs,  so  other  services 
must  be  curtailed  or  eliminated  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of 
welfare  benefits  on  our  budget. 

Counties  spend  approximately  $3  billion  national  on  general  as- 
sistance. We  feel  that  additional  fiscal  relief  in  relation  to  the 
general  assistance  cost  could  be  improved  at  a  tremendous  cost- 
benefit  ratio  if  the  CETA  average  wage  was  increased  or  eliminat- 
ed to  make  participation  in  a  regular  CETA  PSE  job  more  attrac- 
tive. 

Clearly  the  average  wage  provision  has  been  shown  to  be  major 
national  problem.  Surveys  by  NACO,  USCM,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  DOL  regional  offices,  confirm  the  problem  and  only 
vary  in  their  estimates  in  their  magnitude  of  the  problem- 
Many  prime  sponsors  are  forced  to  pay  wages  below  the  poverty 
level  because  of  the  average  wage  restrictions.  Studies  have  clearly 
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shown  that  PSE  jobs  in  local  government  have  two  or  three  times 
better  transition  rate  than  those  in  CBO's,  yet  PSE  jobs  in  most 
local  governments  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  thanks  to  the  average 
wage.  If  transition  is  still  important,  we  urge  you  to  alleviate  the 
average  wage  problem.  We'd  be  happy  to  work  with  you  on  this 
amendment  with  the  committee  staff. 

We  need  an  amendment  to  S.  113,  S.  112,  to  insure  that  local 
CETA  prime  sponsor  government  is  not  held  liable  out  of  the 
general  revenues  for  mistakes  in  eligibility  determination  made  by 
the  welfare  system.  The  fiscal  relief  we  would  get  from  this  bill 
could  be  eaten  up  by  this  liability. 

We're  concerned  with  the  heavy  reliance  on  States  for  the  job 
search  function,  while  recognizing  that  the  important  role  States 
play,  we  would  prefer  a  first  right  of  refusal  in  administration  of 
the  job  search  function  on  the  part  of  counties  in  at  least  the  18 
States  where  counties  administer  welfare.  This  first  right  of  refusal 
would  put  counties  through  their  effective  performance  on  the  job 
search  function  and  more  control  of  their  fiscal  relief. 

NACO  would  also  prefer  that  clients  in  any  part  of  the  CETA 
system  be  immediately  eligible  for  a  tax  credit.  This  eligibility 
would  expedite  placement  in  the  private  sector. 

NACO  is  concerned  with  the  impact  on  funding  of  CETA  titles 
II-D  and  VI  that  funding  for  public  service  jobs  in  the  new  part  E 
of  title  II  will  have.  While  we  fully  support  the  use  of  public  service 
jobs  for  welfare  clients,  we're  concerned  that  the  balance  be  main- 
tained, and  PSE  jobs  for  welfare  jobs  should  not  subsume  the 
existing  PSE  program.  Possibility  the  subcommittee  could  create 
this  balance  by  including  langLiage  similar,  in  effect,  to  section 
112(bKl)  of  the  current  CETA  law. 

Section  112  creates  a  balance  between  titles  II-B  and  II-C,  and 
title  II-D  of  CETA  by  capping  the  amount  that  can  be  appropriated 
for  II-D  at  60  percent  of  funds  for  all  title  II. 

Balance  is  necessary  between  your  new  title  II-E  and  the  exist- 
ing titles  II-D  and  VI.  A  balance  must  also  be  achieved  within  title 
II  to  insure  adequate  funding  for  titles  II-B  and  II-C,  the  backbone 
of  the  CETA  system- 

It  is  our  perception  that  additional  language  is  needed  to  insure 
balance  with  CETA. 

We  do  not  support  the  amendments  to  title  II-D  in  section  4  of 
S.  1312.  All  PSE  jobs  for  welfare  recipients  should  be  in  title  II-E. 
Repjorting  same  program  management  and  ability  to  measure  pro- 
gram impact  all  demand  funding  these  jobs  in  a  separate  title  II-E 
without  mortgaging  title  II-D. 

It  is  too  soon  for  us  to  know  the  anticipated  dollar  impact  of  the 
proposal  on  counties,  yet  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  clearly  to  guaran- 
tee substantial  fiscal  relief.  We  strongly  support  such  a  guarantee 
and  would  like  to  see  the  fiscal  relief  passed  through  the  counties 
at  that  pay  for  FDC  and  SSI  supplements.  We  further  support  a 
clear  and  continuing  hold-harmless  to  prevent  States  and  counties 
from  experiencing  high  welfare  costs  resulting  from  program 
changes. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  reemphasize  that  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties  continues  to  support  a  reform  welfare  and  em- 
ployment system  that  is  more  humane  and  beneficial  to  recipients, 
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more  rational  to  administer,  and  more  fair  to  taxpayers.  We  are 
confident  that  this  subcommittee  will  fashion  a  bill  from  the  pro- 
posal before  us  that  can  be  enacted  and  that  will  move  us  much 
closer  to  welfare  reform.  We  pledge  NACO's  support  and  assistance 
in  your  efforts,  and  we  are  enclosing  a  brief  section  by  section 
comments  for  your  i>erusal,  and  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  subcommittee. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Commissioner,  for  your 
testimony.  We  may  have  some  written  questions  to  submit  later, 
which  I  assume  you  will  be  prepared  to  respond  to. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Yes.  If  I  might  just  add.  Senator  Nelson,  we 
have  one  of  the  demonstration  projects  in  our  county  to  test  this 
piece  of  legislation.  Although  the  results  are  a  little  unclear  at  this 
time  since  we  only  began  the  program  7  weeks  ago  

Senator  Nelson.  Is  the  demonstration  of  

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  It's  of  the  job  search  and  job  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  also  the  second  part  to  the  program.  We  are  taking 
general  relief  recipients.  We  have  already  put  382  of  these  people 
through  the  program  since  January  8.  Actually,  they  have  2  more 
weeks  in  the  job  search.  We  have  been  able  to  place  25  percent  of 
these  in  private  sector  positions  in  our  county,  even  though  our 
unemployment  rate  is  substantially  high;  and  we  have  also  dropped 
another  35  percent  off  the  welfare  rolls,  and  are  saving  our  county 
about  $18,000  a  month  with  just  the  short  time  that  we've  been 
involved  in  the  program.  So,  we  believe  very  strongly  that  this 
program  can  succeed,  and  we  hope  that  with  the  current  funding 
cuts  that  are  going  on  in  this  city  that  the  demonstration  projects 
are  not  the  first  to  go.  We  feel  that  they  are  going  to  provide  good 
results,  and  will  show  that  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  can 
be  effective  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  did  you  place  in  jobs? 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Twenty-five  percent  so  far.  We're  only  in  the 
sixth  week  of  job  search.  Most  of  the  positions,  weVe  placing  people 
through  newspaper  want  ads,  and  various  entry  level  positions  in 
our  community.  Our  participants  on  general  relief  only  get  $101  a 
month.  They're  single  adults,  and  at  $3.10  an  hour,  which  is  the 
minimum  wage  in  entry  level  positions  in  our  community,  substan- 
tially higher  than  what  they  get  on  general  relief  We  require 
that — and  through  this  program,  the  demonstration — if  they  miss 
more  than  two  sessions  of  the  particular  program,  then  they  are 
taken  off  the  welfare  rolls;  and  weVe  had  very  good  attendance; 
and  those  who  have  not  come,  we  have  dropped  35  percent  of  those 
participants  off  the  rolls. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thirty-five  percent  of  those  who  have  not  come 
to  what? 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  We  require  that  they  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. If  they  do  not  come  to  the  active  job  search  program*  which 
is  an  all-day  program,  if  they  miss  more  than  two  unexcused  ab- 
sences, they  are,  taken  off  welfare. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  many  were  taken  off? 

Ms*  MacIlwaine.  Thirty-five  percent  of  our  participants  so  far 
have  been  dropped,  and  we've  put  about  382  through.  We  have  382 
enrollees  at  this  point. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Do  you  have  any  record  of  what  those  who  were 
taken  off  are  doing? 

Ms.  MacIlwaine-  Well,  we  believe  that  many  of  these  people  had 
other  jobs  that  they  were  not  reporting  and  probably  on  welfare 
illegally,  and  because  we  require  a  full  day  attendance  from  these 
people,  we  suspect  that  they  have  had  other  employment  and  are 
not  able  to  get  to  our  sessions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Macllwaine  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Paula  fUclLwAiNE^  Commiivsioner^  Hontgo.-iery  County^  Ohio 

ON   BEHALF  OF  TH  :   NaT I ONAL  AsSOC I AT I ON   OF   CoUNTEIS>    BEFORE  THE  SUB- 

J^2!^{1IIIII  2*^  p^-'LOYMENT,  Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

riR.  Chairman^  members  of  the  subcommittee^  my  name  is  Paula 
MacIlwaine^  County  Commissioner  of  floNTGOMERY  County^  Ohio.     I  chair 
the  committee  on  V^elfare  Reform  Jobs  of  the  Employment  Steering 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties.     I  am  accompanied 
by  Jon  Weintraub^  Associate  Director  and  Legislative  Coordinator 
OF  the  .National  Association  of  Counties. 

I   AM   HERE  today  TO   ECHO  HY   COLLEAGUES'    SUPPORT   FOR  ACTION  ON 
welfare   REFORM.      He   APPLAUD  THE   APPROACH   TO  HAKE   WORK  ALWAYS  MORE 
PROFITABLE   THAN   WELFARE  AND  TO    INSURE   THAT  A  PRIVATE   OR  NON-SUBSIDIZED 
PUBLIC   JOB  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  MORE    PROFITABLE   THAN   A   SPECIAL  FEDERALLY 
FUNDED   PUBLIC   SERVICE  JOB. 

i'/E   SUPPORT  THE   RELIANCE   ON   CETA  AS   OPPOSED   TO  I'/IN   AS  THE  BASIC 
DELIVERY   SYSTEM   FOR  THE  JOBS   SIDE   OF  WELFARE  REFORM. 

We   WISH   TO  COMMEND  THE  DISTINGUISHED   CHAI RMANj    IAR.    NELSON^  AND 
MEMBERS   OF  THIS   COMMITTEE    FOR   YOUR   OUTSTANDING   LEADERSHIP    IN  PUSHING 
WELFARE   REFORM    IN   THE   96th   CONGRESS.      We   ARE    GREATLY   ENCOURAGED  THAT 
YOU  HAVE   BEGUN    HEARINGS  ON  WELFARE   REFORM.      We   EELEIVE   THAT   THE  BILL 
BEFORE  THE    SUBCOMMITTEE   OFFERS    SOME   MEANINGFUL  AND   REALISTIC  STEPS 
TOWARD  WELFARE  REFORM. 

V/E  BELEIVE   THAT  WELFARE    IS   A  NATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY^    AND  THAT 

THE  Federal  Government  should  pay  a  much  greater  share  of  the  costs. 


r>IS«^  Association  of  Counties  is  the  only  national  organization 

representing  county  government  in  the  United  States.     Through  its 

ME.Vu-..^^SHIP^    URBAN^    suburban  and   rural  counties   join   together  to  BUILD 

effectivcE^  responsive  county  government.     The  goals  of  the  organization 
1°  improve  county  governments;  to  serve  as  the  national  spokesman 

FOR  county  governments;    TO  ACT  AS   A   LIAISON  BETWEEN   THE  NATION'S  COUN- 
TIES  AND   OTHER   LEVELS   OF   GOVERNMENT;    AND^    TO  ACHIEVE   PUBLIC  UNDERSTAND- 
ING  OF  THE   ROLE   OF   COUNTIES    IN   THE   FEDERAL  SYSTEM. 
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Welfare  continues  to  be  the  single  largest  expense  of  the  na- 
tion's  COUNTIES  MORE   THAN   $1X  3ILLI0N   LAST  YEAR^    FUNDED  ENTIRELY 

FROM  THE   PROPERTY  TAX.      ThE    PROBLEMS   WHICH   THE   CURRENT   SYSTEM  CREATES 
FOR  TAXPAYERS,    RECIPIENTS^,    AND  COUNTY   GOVERNMENTS   THAT   FUND   AND  AD- 
MINISTER WELFARE    PROGRAMS   HAVE   NOT  CHANGED.      ThE   NATION   STILL  NEEDS 
A  MORE   RATIONAL   SYSTEM  THAT   CAN   DELIVER    INCOME    SUPPORT  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES    IN   A  HUMANE   EFFICIENT   MANNER.    AnD,  COUNTIES 
STILL  NEED    FISCAL  RELIEF. 

COLB4TIES   IN  18  STATES  CPLABW-IA^  CALIFORNIA^  COLORADO^  GEORGIA 

Indiana^  riARYLAND,  .Minnesota,  ^Iontana,  Nebraska,  flEw  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolin/^.  Wisconsin, 
and  "'yoming)  administer  welfare  programs  locally  while  only  six  cities 
shoulder  that  burden  nationally.     It'.  Ti-osE  IE  states,  courrriES  are 
responsible  for  sot  of  the  AFDC  caseload  nationally.     Counties  in 
flEw  York  spend  50%-65%  of  their  budgets  on  welfare  while  the  burden 
FOR  California  counties  averages  about  35%.     In  Qiiio  that  figure  is 
15%. 

V/hAT  would   fiscal  relief   mean  to   my   county,    "iONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 

Ohio?    The  Unemployment  rate  in  my  county  was  6.6%  in  December  1979 

WHILE   the    state   OF   Oh I O  WAS   5.9%  AND  THE   NATION'S   5.6%.       In   1978  WE 
spent   $2.5  MILLION   OF   LOCAL  TAX   REVENUE    ON   WELFARE.     Irt  1979,  WE 
SPENT   $3.6  MILLION,    A  ^'f^    INCREASE.       If   YOU    INCLUDE   $2.83  MILLION  FOR 
MEDICAL  CARE,  WE  SPENT  $6.it8  MILLION  ON -PUBLIC  ASSISTAICE  in  1^'^ . 

We   CANNOT    INCREASE   TAXES   TO  MEET  THESE   COSTS,    SO  OTHER   SERVICES  MUST 
3E   CURTAILED   OR   ELIMINATED  TO  MEET  THIS    INCREASING   DEMAND   OF  WELARE 
BENEFITS    ON    OUR  BUDGET, 

For    EXAMPLE,    IN   AFDC,    there    is  no   flexibility   or   means   TO  CONTROL 
THE   NUMBERS   OF   RECIPIENTS.      V/h I LE  A  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT   MAY  BE   ABLE  TO 
POSTPONE   ROAD   REPAIR   OR   DECIDE  NOT   TO    IMPROVE   A  RECREATIONAL  FACILITY, 
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OR  EVEN  CUT  BACK  ON   POLICE   PATROLS^    THIS    IS  NOT  TRUE    IN   THE  AFDC 

PROGRAM*    Counties  and  states  cawot  refuse  to  axmit  eligible  per- 
sons TO  welfare  rolls. 

Counties  spend  approximately  $3  billion  nationally  on  general 
assistance.    VJe  feel  that  additional  fiscal  relief  in  relation  to 
the  general  assistance  cost  could  be  provided  at  a  tremendous  co6t- 
benefit  ratio  if  the  CETA  average  wage  was  increased  or  eliminated 
to  make  participation  in  a  regular  CETA  PSE  job  more  attractive. 

Clearly^  the  average  wage  provision  has  been  shown  to  be  a  ma- 
jor national  problem.    Surveys  by  NACo^  USCM^  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts>  and  DOL  regional  offices  have  varied  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.    Many  prime  sponsors  are  forced  to  pay  wages  below  the  po- 
verty LEVEL  because   OF  THE  AVERAGE  WAGE  RESTRICTIONS,      STUDIES  HAVE 
clearly   SHOWN   THAT   PSE  JOBS    IN   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  HAVE   A  2   TO   3 : 1 
BETTER  TRANSITION   RATE    THAT  THOSE    IN   CBOs •      YeT  PSE  JOBS    IN  MOST 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS   ARE   A  THING   OF  THE    PAST  THANKS   TO   THE  AVERAGE 
WAGE.       If   TRANSITION    IS   STILL    IMPORTANT^    WE   URGE   YOU   TO  ALLEVIATE 
THE  AVERAGE  WAGE   PROBLEM.      V/E   WOULD  BE   HAPPY  TO  WORK   ON   THIS  AMEND-- 
MENT  WITH  COMMITTEE   STAFF - 

We   NEED  AN   AMENDMENT   S1312  TO    INSURE   THAT  THE   LOCAL  CETA  PRIME 
SPONSOR   GOVERNMENT    IS   NOT   HELD   LIABLE   OUT   OF   GENERAL   REVENUES  FOR 
MISTAKES    IN   ELIGIBILITY   DETERMINATION   MADE  BY  THE   WELFARE  SYSTEM. 
The   FISCAL  relief  V/E  would   get   from  this   BILL  WOULD  BE   EATEN    UP  BY 
THIS  LIABILITY. 

But    I   WANT  to  make    it   very  clear   to  this   subcommittee  THAT 
WELFARE   reform    IS   NOT   JUST  A   FISCAL  MATTER   TO   US.      WE  WANT  MAJOR 
REVISIONS    IN   THE   SYSTEMS   THAT   SERVE   OUR   POOR   AND  JOBLESS  CONSTITUENTS. 
We  WANT  A  JOBS   AND   WELFARE   SYSTEM   THAT  BETTER   SERVES   THE   NEEDS  OF 
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RECIPIENTS.    And  we  need  a  system  that  more  equitably  distributes 

THE   costs   of   the  PROGRAMS. 

riACo's  position  is  clear.    The  .American  County  Platform  states 
THAT^  "All  adult  Americans  who  are  a3LE>  willing^  and  seeking  work 
should  be  given  opportunities  for  useful^  paid  employment  at  fair 
wages."    We  would  like  to  see  the  jobs  program  provide  work  or 
Training  for  welfare  recipients  who  are  expected  to  work^  and  for 
mothers  of  young  children  who  volunteer.    Unless  mothers  on  welfare 
have  real  opportuntties  to  work^  there  is  little  hope  of  breaking 
the  welfare  cycle. 

Me  are  concerned  with  the  heavy  reliance  on  states  for  the  job 
search  function  in  S.J.312  while  recognizing  the  important  role  states, 
play,  we  would  prefer  a  first  right  of  refusal  in  administration  of  the 
job  search  function  on  the  part  of  counties,  at  least  in  those  18 
states  where  counties  administer  welfare.    This  first  right  of  refusal 
would  put  counties,  through  their  effective  performance  on  the  job 

SEARCH   function,    IN   MORE   CONTROL  OF   THEIR   OWN    FISCAL  RELIEF. 

flACo  would  ALSO   prefer   that   clients    IN  ANY   PART  OF   THE   CETA  SYSTEM 
BE    IMMEDIATELY   ELIGIBLE    FOR   A  TAX   CREDIT    (WIN   AND/oR  T JTC ) .  ThIS 
ELIGIBILITY   COULD   EXPEDITE    PLACEMENT    IN   THE    PRIVATE  SECTOR. 

NACO    IS   CONCERNED  WITH   THE    IMPACT   ON    FUNDING   OF  CETA  TITLES  II-D 
AND  VI    THAT    FUNDING   FOR    PUBLIC    SERVICE   JOBS    IN   A  NEW  PART  E  OF  TiTLE 

II  (s.1312)  WILL  HAVE.  While  we  support  fully  the  use  of  public  ser- 
vice JOBS  for  WELFARE  CLIENTS,  WE  ARE  CONCERNED  THAT  BALANCE  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED.     PSE  JOBS    FOR   WE'lFARE   CLIENTS    SHOULD   NOT   SUBSUME   THE  EXISTING 

PSE  PROGRAM.     Possibly  this  subcommittee  could  create  this  balance 

BY    including    language    SIMILAR    IN    EFFECT  TO   SECTION   112    (b)(1)    OF  THE 

CURRENT  CETA  LAW  (PL  95-524).     Section  112  (b)(1)  creates  a  balance 
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BETWEEN  Title  II  B  and  C  and  title  II-D  of  CETA  by  capping  the 

AMOUNT   that  CAN   BE  APPROPRIATED   FOR    II-D   AT  50%  OF   FUNDS    FOR  ALL 

OF  Title  II.    Balance  is  necessary  between  your  new  title  II-E^  and 

THE   EXISTING   TITLES    I  I -D  AND  VI.      A  BALANCE  MUST   ALSO  BE  ACHIEVED 

WITHIN  Title  II  to  insure  adequate  funding  for  title  II  B  and  the 
backbone  of  the  CETA  system.   • It  is  our  perception  that  additional 
language  is  needed  to  insure  balance  with  CETA. 

We  do  not  support  the  amendments  to  title  II-D  in  section  ^ 
(section  233(a))  of  S1312.    All  PSE  jobs  for  welfare  recipients 
should  be  in  title  II-E.    Reporting^  sane  program  management^  and 
ability  to  measure  program  impact  all  demand  funding  these  jobs  in 
a  separate  title  ii^e  without  mortgaging  i  i -d . 

MACo'S  APPROACH   TO  COMPREHENSIVE   REFORM   RECOGNIZED  THE   NEED  TO 
PHASE    IN   ELEMENTS   OF   OVERALL   POLICY.      ManY   PROVISIONS   OF   MR  ^90^  WHICH 
PASSED   THE   HOUSE   AT   THE    END  OF   THE   FIRST   SESSION^    ARE    RESPONSIVE  TO 
OUR  WELFARE    PROBLEMS   AND  CAN  BE    SUPPORTED   AS   STEPS*  IN   THE   RIGHT  DI- 
RECTION.    These  are;      The  Federal  Minimum  Benefit  Assistance  for 
Two-Parent  Families  in  all  states;    Employment  Opportunities  for  Two- 
Parent  Families:    Guaranteed  Fiscal  Relief  for  States  and  Countiesj 
Increased  Federal  Participation  in  the  cost  of  AFDCj  Cash-out  of 
Food  Stamps  for  SSI  Recipients;  standardized  Work  Exs^enses  and  Revised 
Earned* Income  Disregards;    Coordination  of  Assets  and  Income  Tests  for 
AFDC  and  Food  Stamps;    One  Month  Accounting  Period;  "Presumptive 
Eligibility"  —  Immediate  Payment  of  Aid  Pending  Determination  of 
Eligibility^  and  Timely  Replacement  of  Lost  or  Stolen  Checks;  Expanded 
Earned  Income  Tac  Credits. 

Hr,  Chairman^  the  provisions  we  have  mentioned  are  not  exclusive. 
They  reflect  rather^  our  sense  that  the  bill  before  the  Fet^ate  forms 

A  VERY   good   base    FOR   A   SET   OF  WELFARE   AMENDMENTS   THAT   HELP  GREATLY 
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TO  MAKE   MORE   SENSE   OUT  OF   THE   WELFARE   PROGRAMS   THAT  WE   HAVE  AND 
THAT  WILL   IMPROVE   THE   CIRCUMSTANCES   OF  MANY  OF  THE   NATION'S  PEOPLE. 

It    is  TOO   SOON    for   us   to   KNOW  THE   ANTICIPATED  DOLLAR    IMPACT  OF 
THE   PROPOSAL    ON  COUNTIES.      YET^    THE    INTENT  OF   THE   BILL   IS  CLEARLY 
TO  GUARANTEE   SUBSTANTIAL   FISCAL  RELIEF.      We   STRONGLY   SUPPORT  SUCH 
A  GUARANTEE   AND  WOULD    LIKE  TO   SEE   THE    FISCAL  RELIEF    PASSED  THROUGH 
TO  COUNTIES   THAT   PAY   FOR   AFDC  AND   SSI    SUPPLEMENTS.      Vfe   FURTHER  SUP- 
PORT A  CLEAR  AND   CONTINUING  HOLD  HARMLESS    TO   PREVENT   STATES  AND 
COUNTIES   FROM  EXPERIENCING  HIGHER  WELFARE    COSTS   RESULTING    FROM  PRO- 
GRAM CHANGES. 

In   CONCLUSION^    WE  WANT  TO   RE-EMPHASIZE   THAT  THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  Counties  continues  to  support  a  reformed  welfare  and  employment 

SYSTEM  THAT    IS   MORE   HUMANE  AND   BENEFICIAL  TO   RECIPIENTS^    MORE  RATIONAL 
TO  ADMINISTER^    AND  MORE    FAIR  TO  TAXPAYERS.      He   ARE   CONFIDENT  THAT 
THIS   SUBCOMMITTEE   V/ILL  FASHION   A  BILL  FROM  THE   PROPOSAL  BEFORE  US 
THAT  CAN   BE   ENACTED   AND   THAT  WILL  MOVE   US    MUCH   CLOSER   TO   WELFARE  RE- 
FORM.     We    PLEDGE    NACO'S    SUPPORT   AND  ASSISTANCE    IN    YOUR   EFFORTS.  We 
ARE   ENCLOSING   BRIEF   SECTION   BY   SECTION   COMMENTS   FOR   YOUR  PERUSAL 
AND   APPRECIATE   THIS   OPPORTUNITY   TO   TESTIFY  BEFORE   YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE. 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  HORK  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1979 

Section  252Cb):    We  are  concerned  about  the  "adjustment"  that  the  Secretary 
will  be  malcing  In  allocations.     As  you  know,  prime  sponsors  strongly  disagree 
with  the  Administration's  use  of  Its  current  reallocation  authority.  These 
"adjustments"  are  apparently  to  be  inade  retroactively  and  without  notice  or 
appeal.     Current  experience  suggests  that  the  Department  does  not  respect 
legally  binding  contracts  signed  between  prime  sponsors  and  service  providers. 
Therefore^  "adjustments**  which  routinely  require  prime' sponsors  to  break 
contractual  agreements  are  currently  quite  conmon . 

Section  253:     Recipients  of  general  assistance  should  also  be  eligible* 
Section  254(c);    We  are  concerned  at  the  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  an 
employablllty  development  plan  for  each  participating  Individual  eight  weeks 
before  anything  but  Job  search  can  be  done  for  that  Individual.  Certainly, 
this  should  not  be  a  written  requirement.    Moreover,  If  employablllty  development 
assessment  Is  to  be  done  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Job  search  period,  the 
prime  sponsor  should  have  the  option  of  performing  this  function  and,  based  on 
professional  judgement,  sending  certain  Individuals  lnmedlately  to  training. 
While  we  understand  the  very  hopeful  results  being  obtained  in  defnonstratlon 
projects,  we  also  recall   the  high  hopes  held  out  for  the  Talmadge  Amencinents  to  the 
work  incentive  program  (WIN),     Unfortunately,  employrnent  and  training  professionals 
found  that  Intensive  Job  search  did  not  find  long  lasting  jobs  for  WIN 
participants,  nor  did  it  break  the  cycle  of  dependency.    Moreover,  as  you  know, 
the  welfare  demonstration  projects  have  had  sufficient  funds  for  transportation 
and  child  care  expenses.     Traditionally,  our  nation  has  simply  not  provided 
sufficient  funds  in  these  areas.     It  should  be  noted  that  job  search  assistance 
success  appears  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  availability  of  such  supportive  services. 
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Section  255(c)(1):     We  are  quite  concerned  about  the  ven'fTcation  of 
eligibility.     There  are  basically  two  things  to  verify:     1)    the  person's  status 
as  being  eligible  for  one  or  another  welfare  program  and  2)   the  person's  status 
as  the  "principal  earner"  in  a  family.     Most  welfare  programs,  and  certainly 
AFDC,  have  enormously  complex  eligibility  requirements.     We  recoinmend  that  the 
job  system  simply  "take  their  word  for  it*  on  eligibility.     Designation  of  an 
individual  as   "principal   earner"  can  unnecessarily  discourage  certain  people, 
particularly  women  with  unemployed  husbands,  from  participating  in  such  a 
program.     We  recoirmend  simplified  requirements   i.e.,  that  the  spouse  be  unemployed 
or  out  of  the  labor  force  and  that  the  family  be  eligible  for  one  of  the  welfare 
programs.     Very  often  a  woman  feels   it's  degrading  to  her  husband  to  declare 
herself  the  "principal   earner"  of  a  family. 

Section  255(c) (6):     We  are  not  sure  why  the  language  about  'professionals 
in  the  fields  of  employment  and  training  and  supportive  services"   is  Included. 
It  implies,  however,  the  mandatory  involvement  of  a  series  of  agencies  during 
the  eight-week  job  search  period  which,  while  desirable,  may  not  be  feasible  in 
every  case,  particularly  in  rural   areas.     In  section   (10),  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  full  eight  weeks  should  not  be  mandatory.     Those  performing  the 
assessment  of  need  should  have  the  authority  to  refer  individuals  directly  to 
training  when  this  seems  appropriate.     We  oppose  section  in   (13) 's  suggestion 
that  the  state  directly  contact  private  industry  councils,  by-passing  the  priTO 
sponsors.     As  you  know.  Title  VII  requires  joint  sign-off  of  the  prime  sponsor  and 
the  private  industry  council   in  the  performance  of  any  activity.     Therefore,  it 
is  completely  inappropriate  for  the  state  or  the  federal  government  to  work 
directly  with  private  industry  councils.     Section  04}  appears  to  establish  a 
hold  harmless  for  AFDC  recipients  in  all  other  titles  of  CETA.     We  oppose  such 
a  provision- 
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Section  256:     We  are  unhappy  with  the  prime  sponsor  role*     As  you  know, 
under  Title        prine  sponsors  must  explain  in  their  plan  any  failure  to  agree 
with  any  comment  made  by  the  Governor.     Should  you  not  accept  our  basic  reconxnen- 
dation  that  prime  sponsors  have  the  first  right  of  refusal   in  operating  job 
search  assistance  programs,  we  do  feel   that  the  Governor  should  respond  to 
each  of  the  prime  sponsor's  comments  and  should  explain  any  variation  from  those 
recommendations . 

Section  257Cb)(2):     This  undercuts  the  very  basis  of  CETA,   i.e.,  the  notion 
that  service  deliverers  must  compete- for  the  right  to  deliver  services  based 
on  their  effectiveness  in  a  local  area* 

Section  262:     We  are  terribly  concerned  about  the  "adjustments"  in  prime 
sponsor  allocations  and  the  Department's  demonstrated  disregard  for  existing 
contractual  arrangements  and  commitments.     Further,  we  question  the  use  of  relative 
average  cost  as  a  factor  for  d  i  *;  tributing  funds.     Certainly,  this  encourages 
prime  sponsors  to  increase       ithi     tn-an  decrease,  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Section  263(a):     It  :.noul  :    say  mat  any  person  r^f^rrBd  from  the  Job  search 
assistance  program  is  deecrj^^  to  be  eligible  and  that  further  verification  of 
eligibility  is  unnecessary.     We  remind  you,  again,  of  our  concern  about  "principal 
earners"  in  a  family  and  our  desire  that  a  full   eight  weeks'  job  search  not  be 
required  in  every  case. 

Section  263Cb):  This  simply  must  be  deleted.  There  is  no  excuse  for  requiring 
a  national  fifty-fifty  split  between  individuals  qualifying  under  various  paragraphs 
of  the  eligibility  provisions. 

Section  264:     This  requires  a  complete  rewrite.     First,  20%  of  the  funds, 
at  a  minimum,  are  necessary  for  administrative  costs.     Second,  the  prime  sponsor 
must  have  flexibility  to  determine  whether  public  service  employment  or  training 
is  most  appropriate  for  individual  enrollees.     If  the  prime  sponsor  does  not  have 
this  flexibility,  there  is  ausclutely  no  reason  to  perform  the  assessment  function 
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or  to  develop  an  employabillty  development  plan.  Presumably,  in  most  cases. 
If  the  Individual  Is  job  ready,  he  or  she  has  been  placed  in  an  unsuLsldi zed 
job  during  the  job  search  assistance  program. 

Section  265(a)(1):     This  raises  a  serious  problem  In  connection  with  the 
definition  of  "project."     In  section   (3)(19)  of  the  Act.  specifically,  projects 
are  defined  as  a  task  or  group  of  related  tasks  which  will   be  "completed  within 
a  definable  period  of  time."     Unfortunately >  many  of  the  most  useful   public  services 
cannot  legitimately  meet  this  part  of  the  definition.     An  ongoing  day  care 
project  which  benefits  clients  with  child  care  while  providing  useful  employment 
1s  eliminated  by  this  definition.     With, an  la-month  limit  on  individual  partici- 
pation>  certain  "permanent"  project  activities  could  be  provided,  so  long  as 
those  activities  would  not  otherwise  be  available  through  local   tax  dollars. 

Section  265Ca);     Paragraphs   (2)  and  (3)  are  meaningless  so  long  as  the 
cost  limitations  of  section  264(a)  are  in  effect. 

Section  265Ca)(5):     Delete.     This  requires  that  jobs  be  held  open  every  time 
a  participant  terminates*     Whether  the  prime  sponsor  chooses  30  or  45  days  to 
freeze  the  position,  it  poses  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  employing  agency  and 
seriously  reduces  the  prime  sponsor's  ability  to  manage  its  own  prot^ram  funds. 

Section  265(b)(1):     Delete.      It  is  essential   that  participants  under  this 
title  be  treated  equitably  with  nther  enrollees* 

Section  265(c)(2):     This  would  not  be  necessary  if  prime  sponsors  are  given 
the  first  right  of  refusal  on  the  job  search  program. 

Section  266(1  )(C):     This  uses  different  language  than  currently  in  CETA.  We 
expect  that  implementation  of  this  fine  distinction  may  create  confusion  that  makes 
It  impossible  for  prime  sponsoi;s  to  comply  with  the  Act. 

Section  3(33):     We  urge  a  simplification  of  these  definitions.     We  suggest 
that  "principal  earner"  be  deleted.     Instead,   simply  require  as  a  part  of  eligibility 
that  only  one  adult  per  family  participate.     If,  subsequently,  a  second  adult 
attains  unsubsidized  employment*  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  terminate  the 
family  member  already  a  part  of  CETA<     In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  family's 
eligibility  for  a  welfare  program,   it  should  only  be  necessary  to  assure  at  the 
time  of  application  and/or  enrollment  that  no  other  adult  is  employed  or  enrolled 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Carol  Bellamy,  city  council 
president.  New  York,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities. 

Your  statement  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record.  You  may 
present  it  however  you  desire. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  CAROL  BELLAMY,  CITY  COUNCIL  PRESI- 
DENT, NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  APPEARING  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 

Ms.  Bellamy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Carol 
Bell  my,  president  of  the  council  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
chair  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  Human  Development 
Committee. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  League  of 
Cities,  and  its  15,000  cities  which  it  represents.  I  will  testify  first  on 
the  welfare  reform  jobs  proposal  now  pending  before  your  subcom- 
mittee; and  secondly,  on  the  youth  employment  measures. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  while  relatively  few  cities — and  my 
town  is  an  exception — have  direct  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  income  support  programs,  city  officials  recognize  the  impact 
that  dependency  has  on  the  quality  of  life  in  our  urban  areas. 

Unemployment  has  been  well  documented  as  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  many  other  urban  ills,  rising  crime,  delinquency  rates, 
disintegration  of  families,  deterioration  of  housing,  poverty,  outmi- 
gration  from  inner  cities,  and  inequality  between  races  and 
genders. 

Individuals  who  are  employed  not  only  enjoy  the  economic  re- 
wards of  their  job  status,  but  respect  within  their  families  and  the 
community,  and  personal  dignity  as  well. 

We  firmly  believe  that  job  opportunities  for  all  persons  should  be 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  this  Nation,  In  June  of  last  year,  I 
chaired  a  League  of  Cities  task  force  to  review  the  administration's 
welfare  reform  proposals,  both  the  cash  assistance  and  the  employ- 
ment and  training  components. 

The  testimony  I  present  today  will  be  based  on  the  analysis  the 
members  of  the  task  force  conducted. 

Before  dealing  with  the  specifics,  I  wish  first  to  advise  you  of  the 
major  concern  expressed  by  the  task  force  members.  As  this  sub- 
committee knows  well.  Congress  totally  revamped  and  revised 
CETA  in  the  last  Congress-  We  city  officials  as  prime  sponsors  are 
just  now  beginning  full  implementation  of  that  revised  program, 
which  I  shall  call  for  purposes  of  my  testimony  the  new  CETA, 
because  it  is  after  all  an  entirely  new  and  completely  restructured 
employment  and  training  program. 

While  many  of  the  criticisms  leveled  against  our  local  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  may  be  valid,  we  believe  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  a  positive  measurable  result  when  the  rules  of  the  game 
never  remain  constant  long  enough  to  develop  a  smoothly  function- 
ing employment  system. 

Indeed,  we  believe  that  our  operation  of  the  CETA  system  has 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  adjust  with  remarkable  speed  to  new 
and  changing  circumstances,  and  that  we  have  accomplished  the 
stated  congressional  objective,  employing  the  unemployed. 
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What  we  see  in  the  administration's  job  proposal  is  yet  another 
attempt  to  redirect  and  i-estructure  a  program  that  in  its  very 
short  history  has  scarcely  had  a  year  of  operation  without  some 
major  alteration.  The  new  CETA  in  our  opinion  already  contains 
the  elements  appropriate  to  target  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities to  the  most  severely  economically  disadvantaged.  Certainly 
the  new  CETA's  more  restrictive  eligibility  criteria  moves  substan- 
tially in  the  direction  of  providing  the  preponderance  of  employ- 
ment and  training  funds  to  assist  precisely  the  individuals  most  in 
need  of  assistance. 

However,  the  new  CETA  does  not  go  so  far — and  I  think  wisely — 
as  to  exclude  single  individuals  and  childless  couples  from  partici- 
pation who  may  be  equally  economically  disadvantaged  £ls  unem- 
ployed parents.  Many  of  these  single  individuals  and  childless  cou- 
ples have  no  alternative  support  systems  availab^.e  to  them  since 
they  are  ineligible  for  AFI)C,  and  in  many  cases,  also  for  SSI. 

The  full  burden  of  providing  assistance  to  these  needy  individ- 
uals falls  entir^^ly  on  State  and  local  governments  participating  in 
general  assistance  programs. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  we  have  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand recipients  on  home  relief,  which  it — we  call  it  home  relief.  It's 
generally  called  general  assistance — of  whom  we  estimate  approxi- 
mately 30,000  are  employable.  Thirteen  thousand  of  these  individ- 
uals are  currently  employed  in  some  form  of  public  activity  to  meet 
State  requirements  that  welfare  recipients  work  for  their  benefits. 
The  preponderance  of  these  individuals  are  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  30,  and  included  among  them  are  a  substantial  number  of 
minorities,  both  black  and  Hispanic, 

The  administration's  proposals  to  redirect  more  than  half  of  the 
public  service  jobs  available  under  CETA  to  families  with  children 
will  significantly  reduce  any  form  of  Federal  assistance  available  to 
economically  disadvantaged  single  and  childless  individuals.  Conse- 
quently»  they  will  be  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  on  State  and  local 
assistance. 

Since  our  major  premise  is  that  poverty  is  a  national  problem 
requiring  national  solutions,  we  believe  that  job  programs,  both 
training  and  public  service  employment,  should  be  available  to  a 
broad  mix  of  economically  disadvantaged  individuals.  One  segment 
of  the  Nation's  needy  population  should  not  be  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

While  we  support  coordination  of  employment  related  programs 
such  as  WIN,  the  employment  service,  and  CETA,  to  reduce  over- 
lap and  duplication,  and  to  broaden  the  effectiveness  of  current 
expenditures,  we  believe  such  coordination  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  Federal  mandate*  Cooperation  and  coordination  only  work  effec- 
tively where  such  an-angements  are  ultimately  voluntary. 

The  dominant  State  role  provided  for  in  the  administration  job 
program  at  the  expense  of  existing  local  government  planning  and 
oi>e rational  arrangements  will  not  work  as  currently  drafted,  and 
has  the  potentional  to  undo  the  achievements  thus  far  realized 
through  local  efforts. 

We  recognize  the  validity  of  attempting  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  programs,  and  recommend  that  at  a  minimum. 
States  be  required  to  involve  local  elected  officials  substantially  in 
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the  development  of  the  State  plan  coordinating  employment  relat- 
ed activities,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  local  chief  elected 
officials  approval  of  that  plan  be  required  prior  to  its  implementa- 
tion. 

The  prime  sponsor's  right  to  complain  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  it  is  unsatisfied  with  a  given  State  plan  is  not  sufficient  to 
guarantee  willing  and  effective  local  government  participation. 

Since  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  sdministration  appears  at 
least  from  the  League  of  Cities'  perspective  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment service  to  cream  from  among  the  pool  of  eligible  individuals, 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  concerning  the  time  limits  on 
participation  in  the  administration's  proposal.  Previous  speakers 
have  also  raised  this* 

As  we  understand  it,  heads  of  household  referred  to  the  prime 
sponsor  for  employment  under  the  administration's  proposal  may 
participate  in  public  service  jobs  for  78  weeks.  They  are  then 
required  to  go  through  another  8-week  job  search  period,  and  if 
unsuccessful  in  locating  unsubsidized  employment,  may  be  placed 
again  in  a  subsidized  job.  This  clearly  creates  a  disparity  of  treat- 
ment between  family  members  and  all  other  CETA  participants. 
Family  members  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  program  in- 
definitely. All  other  individuals  are  limited  to  this  78-week  partici- 
pation period. 

Insufficient  account  is  taken  of  the  individual's  capacity  to  devel- 
op appropriate  job  skills  likely  to  result  in  securing  unsubsidized 
permanent  employment. 

It  has  been  our  experience  as  prime  sponsors  that  many  CETA 
eligible  individuals — this  includes  welfare  recipients  and  nonreci- 
pients — require  a  substantially  longer  participation  period  in  train- 
ing and  jobs  programs  than  is  allowable.  The  assumption  at  least 
for  those  placed  in  public  service  employment,  that  it  is  possible  to 
move  a  significant  number  of  individuals  with  little  or  no  attach- 
ment to  the  work  force  from  a  training  program  or  public  service 
employment  to  self-sufficiency  within  this  78-week  period,  and 
thereby  remove  them  from  the  welfare  roles,  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  League  of  Cities,  overly  optimistic. 

We  believe  the  training  in  jobs  programs  can  and  will  be  effec- 
tively ultimately  if  they  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual participants. 

We  cannot  take  an  individual  lacking  basic  skills,  lacking  in 
concept  of  the  daily  routine  of  work,  and  perhaps  with  numerous 
physical  and  other  related  problems  as  well,  and  achieve  successful 
transition  to  unsubsidized  employment  within  the  permissible  time 
frame. 

Efficient  and  rational  accommodation  of  individuals  with  little 
attachment  to  the  lab  or  force,  cannot  be  achieved  overnight.  Per- 
formance standards  should  be  keyed  to  achieving  long-term  em- 
ployment, rather  than  merely  to  immediate  placement. 

Others,  to  be  sure,  require  far  less  assistance  to  make  the  appro- 
priate transition  and  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  moving 
through  the  system  more  rapidly.  Perhaps  there  will  always  be 
malingerers  and  sloppy  administrators,  but  I  believe  Congress 
should  not  lose  sight  of  our  vested  interest  in  seeing  these  pro- 
grams succeed.  There's  no  better  legacy  that  we  can  leave  our 
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constituents — your  constituents,  my  constituents — than  the  perma- 
nent improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  which  can  be  realized  when 
individuals  become  bona  fide  selfsufficient  members  of  the  Nation's 
work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  you  and  others  on  this  subcom- 
mittee are  sympathetic  to  the  difficulties  we  are  encountering  with 
the  average  wage  provisions,  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  raise  this  issue  at  every  opportunity.  There  are  few.  if  any, 
positions  in  city  government,  and  far  too  few  to  meet  the  need  in 
the  private  nonprofit  sector  at  the  wage  levels  now  permitted. 

We  understand  the  fiscal  constraints  facing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  reluctance  to  increase  spending,  particularly  for 
what  are  commonly  perceived  to  be,  at  least  in  this  day  and  age, 
unpopular  social  programs.  Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  reconsider  granting  some  flexibility  in  wages  by  per- 
mitting us  to  supplement  these  wages  from  local  funds.  Many 
localities  would  be  willing  to  make  a  commitment  of  admittedly 
scarce  local  revenues  where  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
program. 

There  are  relatively  few  jobs  at  the  local  government  level  that 
cannot  at  some  point  be  duplicated  in  the  private  sector.  Conse* 
quently,  experience  in  a  bona  fide  city  job  should  enhance  the 
target  population's  mobility  in  the  overall  job  market.  Permitting 
more  flexibility  in  supplementing  wages  will  also  enable  those  of  us 
at  local  government  to  coordinate  other  federally  funded  activities, 
such  as  CDBG,  UDAG,  and  EDA,  into  a  comprehensive  job  creation 
effort  with  CETA.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  now  to  turn  to  the  second  issue  before  you 
today. 

As  League  of  Cities  did  with  respect  to  welfare  reform,  we  also 
convened  a  task  force  of  city  officials  to  examine  the  causes  of  the 
Nation's  unacceptable  rates  of  unemployment  among  young  people, 
and  to  consider  some  possible  solutions. 

This  task  force  was  chaired  by  council  member  Jessie  Rattley  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  who  is  the  new  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  It  met  last  summer,  and  the  testimony  I  present 
today  will  in  large  part  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  this 
youth  task  force. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some  of  our  recommendations  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  administration's  proposed  youth  legisla- 
tion. I  must  say,  however,  as  we  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the 
revision  of  CETA,  the  administration's  youth  employment  proposal 
again  raises  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  significant  revi- 
sions to  a  youth  employment  initiative  which  itself  is  only  3  years 
old. 

Again,  I  think  it  fair  to  presume  that  the  first  year  of  the 
program  involves  the  development  of  regulations  at  the  Federal 
level.  Next,  local  governments  must  spend  time  learning,  under- 
standing, and  developing  a  rational  program  consistent  with  these 
regulations.  Then,  programs  are  actually  implemented. 

The  time  lapse  from  enactment  to  full  implementation  is  usually 
18  months.  We  are  talking,  then,  about  a  program  that  is  only  18 
months  old. 
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In  this  regard,  it  is  also  important  to  remember  that  portions  of 
the  existing  initiative,  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act,  YEDPA,  were  clearly  designed  to  approach  youth 
employment  from  new  and  untested  perspectives. 

There  was  every  exi>ectation  that  the  results  of  these  demonstra- 
tions would  produce  successes  as  well  as  produce  failures. 

Consequently,  League  of  Cities  believes  it  is  much  too  soon  to 
draw  accurate  conclusion  about  the  programs  exF>erience  thus  far; 
much  less  about  the  implication  of  the  program  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

The  major  recommendation  of  the  League  of  Cities  youth  task 
force  was,  therefore,  that  YEDPA  be  continued  as  is  for  another 
year,  at  least.  Continuity  of  existing  programs  and  certainty  of 
funding  levels  are  the  two  most  imi>crtant  ingredients  in  operating 
a  successful  program.  If  Congress  could  guarantee  that,  we  would 
be  satisfied. 

In  addition,  the  youth  task  force  identified  five  principle  areas  of 
concerns  not  adequately  addressed  in  current  programs,  and  devel- 
oi>ed  recommendations  to  deal  with  each  of  these. 

We  regard  these  issued  as  neither  exclusive  or  exhaustive,  but  as 
some  positive  steps  toward  resolution  of  the  problems  that  we 
confront  in  youth  employment,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to  these 
five,  briefly. 

First  is  school  to  work  transition.  As  city  officials,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  educational  system  in  this  country  is  adequately 
preparing  youngsters  for  their  future  independence,  and  future 
self-sufficiency.  Too  many  of  your  young  people  complete  their 
schooling  and  are  not  ready  for  the  world  of  work.  Many  lack  basic 
skills,  reading,  writing,  and  the  ability  to  calculate,  skills  that  are 
essential  for  employability.  Even  those  who  have  basic  skills  have 
little  idea  of  what  jobs  are  available  to  them,  how  to  obtain  them, 
or  the  longevity  of  various  jobs  available  to  those  who  are  not 
college  bound. 

The  League  of  Cities  task  force  recommends,  then,  as  a  first  step 
that  schools  be  held  accountable  for  teaching  youngsters  to  be 
proficient  at  least  in  the  basic  skills.  We  also  recommend  that 
where  possible,  potential  new  educational  resources  be  directed  to 
developing  curricular  geared  to  employability.  Emphasis  on  coun- 
seling must  be  expanded  to  include  guidance  and  advice  for  those 
youngsters  who  are  not  college  bound.  This  counseling  might  be 
available  outside  the  schools,  and  there  should  be  greater  access  to 
remedial  education,  to  work  orientation,  and  to  training  activities. 
Community  colleges,  community  based  organizations,  unions,  and 
the  private  sector,  should  all  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  en- 
hancing the  employability  of  our  young  population. 

Job  counselors  must  have  direct  contact  with  job  training  pro- 
grams, and  whenever  possible,  with  potential  employers  as  well. 

Second  of  our  five  concerns  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
between  the  public  and  private  sector.  Since  it  is  accepted  that  the 
preponderence  of  job  opportunities  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
available  in  the  private  sector  in  that  many  of  these  jobs  are 
provided  by  small  firms  employing  fewer  than  500  individuals, 
publicly  funded  employment  and  training  programs  must  be  geared 
more  closely  to  the  long-term  needs  of  these  employers. 
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Job  program  information  must  also  be  better  disseminated  to 
these  eniployers.  Too  few  private  sector  employers  are  aware  of 
existing  tax  incentives  available  to  them  if  they  hire  economically 

(^advantaged  youngsters.  Certainly  the  existing  CETA  title  VII 
■»ie    private    sector    initiative    program,    is    a    step    in    the  right 


^  The  task  force  recommends  that  initiatives  such  as  the  targeted 
i^^J^  credit  be  continued,  and  proposals  such  as  exemption  from 
t^ted  ^^""^^y  liability  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  at  least  be 

Senator  Nelson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Ms.  Bellamy.  The  social  security?  I  believe  Senator  Javits  has 
made  some  recommendations  with  respect  to  an  exemption  from 
social  security  While  our  concern  is  that  we  not  jump  into  the  pool 
entirely,  we  think  it  deserves  a  chance  of  being  tested,  and  we 
recommend  that  it  should  be  tested. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  talking  about  youth  employmenf? 

JMs  Bellamy.  I  m  talking  about  incentive — what  we're  talkine 
about  are  incentives  to  encourage  the  cementing  of  that  public- 
private  participation.  There  are  a  number  of  incentives.  As  I've 
indicated  we  re  supportive  of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit.  We  also 
believe  that  the  recommendation  to  use  this  exemption  from  pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  ought  to  be  tested  to  determine  whether  in 
tact  there  is  a  chance  for  some  success  in  encouraging  the  partici- 
pation of  the  private  sector. 

We  also  need  better  long-term  labor  analysis  on  which  to  base 
more  appropriate  training  programs,  and  we  need  better  coordina- 
tion of  information  as  well  as  resources  available  to  and  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

For  example,  we  understand  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
maintains  an  extensive  list  of  private  enterprises  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  shared  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  Obviously  the 
sharing  of  information  within  government  and  the  difficulties  in 

^^th*^^^'^""^      ^'^^^^iP-^Y'  continue  our  echo  that  that 

f^S^t    *  occur   We  think  that  this  list  might  be  useful  in  promot- 
ing the  targeted  jobs  program. 

Third  concern  is  a  concern  that  we've  expressed  over  and  over 
^^^ir^'.^nd  express  it  again  today,  and  that  is  the  need  for  local 
tlexibility  in  designing  employment  and  training  programs  rele- 
vant to  local  requirements  and  to  local  problems.  What  works  in 
one  community  is  not  necessary  a  prescription  for  curing  another 
community  s  ills. 

We  are  interested  in  how  other  communities  solve  their  prob- 
lems, but  we  do  not  believe  that  effective  programs  can  be  designed 
in  Washington  and  work  in  communities  of  varying  size,  with 
differing  unemployment  rates,  and  other  assorted  programs 

We  locally  elected  officials  are  the  ones  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  communities  and  their  problems.  We  are  more 
directly  responsible  for  the  future  liability  of  our  communities,  and 
we  believe  we  understand  our  communities  better 

Our  task  force  suggested  that  one  approach  might  be  a  system  of 
If^^^y^  incentives  in  which  prime  sponsors  who  demonstrate 

effectiveness  in  administering  and  targeting  and  monitoring  suc- 
cessful youth  programs,  are  granted  greater  program  flexibility 
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We  also  need  provisions  permitting  innovation  at  the  local  level, 
and  encouraging  local  governments  to  coordinate  employment  and 
training  programs  with  other  federally  funded  initiatives, 

I  can  turn  to  our  fourth  concern,  and  that  is  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Local  governments  continually  battle  problems  of  inconsistency 
and  instability  in  program  planning,  development,  and  implemen- 
tation. Funding  projections  and  final  allocations  are  frequently 
widely  disparate.  Federal  and  local  budget  cycles  rarely  coincide. 
Legislative  mandates  for  forward  funding,  including  authorizing 
legislation,  are  infrequently  adopted  in  appropriations  measures. 
Our  task  force  recommends  multiple-year  funding  for  youth  pro- 
grams to  improve  coordination  in  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
rational  program  development. 

We  also  recommend  consolidation  and  coordination  of  programs 
operated  by  different  federal  agencies  so  that  local  governments 
have  an  opportunity  to  msLximize  federal  resources  at  the  local 
level  without  impossible  administrative  hurdles. 

T}\i3  youth  task  force,  as  well  as  league  of  cities  welfare  task 
force,  recommends  programs  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  well- 
defined  performance  standards  that  relate  to  program  administra- 
tion and  participation  development,  hot  solely  on  the  basis  of  posi- 
tive placement. 

Placement  statistics  are  misleading  in  many  cases,  particularly 
in  youth  employment  programs.  Wage  restrictions  for  supervisory 
personnel  should  be  loosened  to  insure  quality  supervision.  Sepa- 
rate funding  arrangements  should  be  made  available  for  this 
program. 

Finally,  just  a  word  on  eligibility  criteria,  we  believe  it  should  be 
broadened  to  include  not  only  the  economically  disadvantaged,  but 
should  also  include  some  flexibility  to  permit  jurisdictions  to  deal 
with  individuals  who  are  disadvantaged  by  virtue  of  physical  or 
mental  impairment,  their  status  as  offenders,  or  educational  defi- 
ciency, or  in  fact  their  status  as  teenage  parents. 

The  process  for  applying  for  participation  in  youth  employment 
and  training  progi-ams  is  far  more  complex  and  restrictive  than  the 
job  application  process.  We  believe  that  if  it  is  part  of  our  intent  in 
operating  youth  employment  programs  to  acquaint  youngsters  with 
the  world  of  work,  the  application  process  for  a  training  slot  ought 
to  be  somewhat  approximate  to  the  procedure  for  securing  a  job. 
Funding  allocations  should,  at  a  minimum,  be  consistent  with  eligi- 
bility criteria.  If  the  target  population  includes  individuals  with 
incomes  at  or  below  85  percent  of  the  BLS  lower  living  standard, 
then  funding  should  be  based  on  the  incidence  of  this  population  in 
a  given  jurisdiction, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  both 
of  these  issues  before  you  today,  I  would  like  the  submission  of  two 
documents  here — my  testimony  indicates  three,  but  in  the  great 
tradition  of  local  government,  we  managed  to  find  a  number  of 
typos  in  the  third  document,  so  I  would  like  to  forward  that  to  you 
in  the  future.  What  I'm  providing  you  with,  however,  are  the  two 
position  papers  of  the  task  force;  one,  the  position  paper  on  welfare 
reform,  the  other  on  the  youth  task  force;  and  I  will  submit  to  you 
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a  clear  version  of  our  comments  on  the  draft  on  youth  employment 
and  education  initiative* 

I  would  be  delighted  to  try  and  respond  to  any  questions  you 
might  have. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  statements  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
record. 

Are  you  recommending  the  administration's  youth  proposal? 
What  is  your  general  recommendation?  You  comment  in  your  tesi- 
mony  that  you're  replacing  a  program  that  hasn't  been  in  place 
long  enough,  and  then  you  have  a  number  of  criticisms,  but — 

Ms.  Bellamy.  Well,  as  I  indicated,  we  are  pleased  that  there  are 
some  provisions  in  the  administration's  proposal  that  are  reflected 
in  the  task  force  position  of  the  League  of  Cities*  That  includes  at  a 
basis  the  retention  of  the  85  percent  BLS  standard,  the  ability  to 
move  to  some  alternative  educational  institutions,  and  some  eligi- 
bility flexibilty;  but  it  is  our  general  view  that  at  this  point  in  time 
we  have  a  program  that  already  exists,  we  ought  to  stay  with  that 
program  and  perhaps  improve  it;  but  everytime  we  are  given  a  new 
program,  by  the  time  we  debug  it — and  most  programs  need  to  be 
debugged — and  we  gear  up,  and  we  begin  moving,  we're  given  an 
entirely  new  program.  We  would  like  to  work  with  what  we  have 
and  to  move  forward  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  so  that  the  record  is  clear,  are  you  saying 
that  you  are  opp>osed  to  the  adoption  of  the  administration's  pro- 
FMDsed  new  legislative  initiative  

Ms.  Bellamy.  I  think  the  testimony  makes  clear  our  concern 
that  we  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  programs  that  we  have 
available  now. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very   much.   We  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  come  and  testify. 
Ms.  Bellamy.  Thank  you. 

[Statements  supplied  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Mr.    Chairman,    members   of   the   Subcommittee,    I   am  Carol 
Bellamy,    President  of    the  New  York  City  Council   and  Chairman 
of    the  National   League  of  cities'    Human  Development  Committee. 
I   am  pleased    to   be   here    today   to   testify   on  behalf   of  the 
National   League   of   Cities   and    the   15,000   cities   we  represent 
on   the  welfare   reform   jobs   proposal    now  pending   before  your 
Subcommittee . 

First,    I    would    like    to   say    that   while    relatively  few 
cities    —   and   Mew  York    is   an   exception   —   have   direct  respon- 
sibility  for    the   administration  of    income    support  programs, 
city  officials   recognize    the    impact    that   dependency   has    on  the 
quality   of    life    in  our    urban   areas.      Unemployment   has  been 
well-documented    as   one   of    the   root  causes   of   many   other  urban 
ills  rising  crime   and   delinquency   rates,    disintegration  of 

families,    deterioration  of    housing,    poverty,    outmigration  from 
inner   cities    and    inequality   between   races    and    sexes.  Individ- 
uals  who   are    employed    not   only  enjoy    the   economic    rewards  of 
their    job    status,    but   respect  within    their    families    and  the 

community   and   personal  dignity  as   well.      We    firmly  believe 
that   job  opportunities   for  all  persons   should   be  one  of  the 

highest  priorities  of   the  nation. 

In  aune   of    last   year,    i    chaired  an  NLC   Task   Force  to 

review  the   Administration's   welfare   reform   proposals   --  both 

the   cash   assistance   and    the   employment  and    training  components. 

My   testimony  will    be    based   on    the   analysis   done    by   the  city 

officials   working    together   on    this   Task  Force. 
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Before   dealing   with,    the    specifics,    I   wish   first   to  advise 
you  of    the  major  concern   expressed   t>y    the  Task   Force  members. 
As    this    Subcommittee   knows   well.    Congress    totally   revamped  and 
re.zised   CETA   in   the   last   Congress,      We   city   officials,  as 
prime    sponsors^    are    just    now   beginning    full    implementation  of 
that   revised    program,    which   I    shall   call    the    new  CETA,  because 
it   is   after   all   a.n   entirely   new   and   completely  restructured 
employment   and    training    program.      While  many   of    the  criticisms 
levelled    against  our    local   administration  of    this   program  may 
be   valid,    we   believe    it    is   unrealistic    to   expect   a  positive, 
measurable    result   when    the   rules    of    the   game    never  remain 
constant   long   enough    to  develop   a   smoothly   functioning  employ- 
ment   system.      Indeed   we   believe    that   our   operation   of    the  CETA 
system   has   demonstrated   an  ability    to   adjust  with  remarkable 
speed    to   new   and   changing   circumstances    and   that   we  have 
accomplished    the   stated   Congressional   objective    —  employing 
the   unemployed . 

What  we   see   in   the  Administration's    jobs   proposal    is  yet 
another   attempt   to   redirect  and    restructure   a   program    that  in 
its  very   short   history   has   scarcely   had   a   year   of  operation 
without   some   major   alteration.      The    "new  CETA"    in   our  opinion 
already  contains   the   elements   appropriate   to    target  employment 
and    training   opportunities    to    the  most    severely  economically 
disadvantaged.      Certainly,    the   new   CETA * s  more  restrictive 
eligibility  criteria   move    substantially    in    the   direction  of 
providing    the   preponderance   of    employment   and    training  funds 
to   assist  precisely   the    individuals   most   in   need  of  this 
assistance . 
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However^    the   new  CETA  does   not   go   so    far   —    and    I  thinJc 
wisely  —   as    to    exclude    single    individuals   and  childless 
couples   from   participation   —   who   may   be    equally  economically 
disadvantaged   as   unemployed   parents.      Many   of    these  single 
individuals   and   childless   couples   have    no   alternative  support 
systems   available    to    them   since    they   are    ineligiiDle    for  AFDC 
and,    in  many  cases,     for   SSI    as   well.      The    full    burden  of 
providing    assistance    to    these    needy    individuals    falls  entirely 
on   State  and    local    governments    participating    in  general 
assistance   programs-       In   New  York   City,    for   example,    we  have 
Over   100,000    recipients   of    home   relief    (GA)    of   whom  we 
estimate   approximately    30,000   are   employable.  Thirteen 
thousand   of    these   individuals   are   currently   employed    in  some 
form  of    public   activity    to  meet    state   requirements  that 
welfare    recipients  work   for   their   benefits.      The  preponderance 
of    these    individuals    are   between    the    ages    of    17    and    3  0  and 
included    among    them    are    substantial    numbers   of  minorities, 
both   black    and  hispanic- 

The  Administration's   pro:,  osal    to   redirect  more    than  half 
of    the   public   service   jobs   available   under   CETA   to  families 
with  children  will    significantly   reduce   any   form   of  federal 
assistance   available    to    economically  disadvantaged    single  and 
childless    individuals.      Consequently   they   will   be    forced  to 
rely  more   heavily  on   State   and    local   aid.      Since   our  major 
premise   is    that   poverty   is   a   national   problem  requiring 
national    solutions,    we    believe    that    jobs   programs  both 
training   and   public    service   employment  should    be  available 

to   a    broad  mix   of   economically  disadvantaged    individuals.  One 
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segment,   of    the    nation's   needy   population   should    not   be  bene- 
fitted   at   the    expense   of  another. 

VJhile  we    support   coordination   of  employment-related 
programs,    such   as   WIN^    the  Employment   Service,    and    CETA,  to 
reduce   overlap    anci   duplication   and   broaden    the  effectiveness 
of   current   expenditures^    we  believe    such   coordination  cannot 
be   accomplished   by    Federal   mandate-      Cooperation   and  coordi- 
nation  only  work   effectively   where    such   arrangements  are 
voluntary.      The   dominant   State   role   provided    for    i*.  the 
Administration's    jobs    program   —   av    the   expense   of  existing 
local   government   planning    and   operational    arrangements    —  will 
not   work   as   currently   drarted   and   has    the   potential   to  undo 
the   achievements    thus    far    realized    through   local   efforts-  We 
recognize    the   validity   of    attempting    to  maximize    the  effec- 
tiveness  of    existing   programs   and    recommend,     that   at   a  minimum. 
States    be    required    to    involve    local    elected   officials  substan- 
tially   in    the    development   of    the    State   plan  coordinating 
employment-related   activities   and    that    the    local    chief  elected 
officials*    approval   of    the   plan    be    required   prior    to  implemen- 
tation-     A   prime    sponsor's   right    to    complain    to    the  Secretary 
of    Labor    that    it    is   unsatisfied   with   a  given   State   plan    is  not 
sufficient   to   guarantee   willing    and    effective    local  government 
oar tic  i pa  t ion . 

Since    the    legislation  proposed   by   the  Administration 
appears  at    least    from  our   perspective  to   permit  the 

Employment   Service    to    "cream"    from  among    the    pool   of  eligible 
individuals,    T    would    like    to    raise    a   question   concerning  the 
time    limits   on    participation    in    the   Administration's  proposal. 
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As   we   understand    it^    heads  of   households    referred    to    the  prime 
sponsor    for   employment   under   the  Administration   proposal  may 
participate    in   public    service   jobs   for    78   weeks.      They  are 
then  required    to  go    through  *a^o ther,-  8 -week    job   search  period 
and^    if   unsuccessful   in   locating   unsubsidized   employment,  may 
be   placed    again    in   a    subsidized    job-      This   clearly   creates  a 
disparity  of    treatment   between   family  members   and    all  other 
CETA  participants.       Family  members    are   permitted    to  partici- 
pate  in    the    program   indefinitely;    all   other    individuals  are 
limited    to    78   weeks   of    participation.      Insufficient   account  is 
taken  of    the    individual's   capacity    to   develop  appropriate  job 
skills    likely    to    result   in   securing   unsubsidized  permanent 
employment . 

It    has    been   our   experience    as   prime    sponsors    that  many 
CETA  eligible    individuals    —  welfare    recipients    and  non- 
recipients    --   require   a    substantially   longer  participation 
period    in    tratining    and    jobs    programs    than    is   allowable.  The 

assumption    at    least    for    those    placed    in   public  service 

employment    that    it    is   possible    to   move   a    significant  number 

of    individuals   with    little   or   no   attachment    ti     the  work  force 
from  a    training   program    and/or   public    service   employment  to 
self-sufficiency  within    78    weeks    —    and    thereby   remove  them 
from   the   welfare    rolls    --    is,    in   our   opinion,    overly  optimis- 
tic.     We   believe    that    training   and    jobs   programs   can   and  will 
be   more    effective   ultimately   if    they   can    be    tailored    to  the 
needs  of    individual    participants.      We   cannot    take   an  individ- 
ual   lacking    basic    skills,    lacking    any   concept   of    the  daily 
routine    of   work,    a:.d   perhaps  with   numerous   pi    -sical    and  other 
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relatied   problems   as   well,    and   achieve   successful   tiransition  to 
unsubsldxzed   employment   within   the   permissible    time  frame, 
Efficient   and   rational    accommodation   of    individuals  with 
little   attachment   to   the   labor    force   cannot  be   achieved  over- 
night.     Performance    standards    should    be   keyed    to  achieving 
long— term   employment   rather    than    immediate  placement. 

Others^    to   be    sure,    require    far    less    assistance    to  make 
the    appropriate    transition   and    should    be   encouraged    and  aided 
in  moving    through   the    system  more   rapidly.      Perhaps    there  will 
always   be   malingerers    and    sloppy    administrators,    but    I  believe 
Congress    should   not   lose    sight   of   our    vested    interest  in 
seeing    these   programs    succeed-      There    is    no   better    legacy  that 
we   can    leave   our   constituents    —    yours    and   mine    —    than  the 
permanent  improvement    in    the   quality   of    life,    which   can  be 
realized    when    individuals    become    bona-fide    se If — suf f ic lent 
members    of    the    nation's   work    f orce . 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    am   aware    that    you    and   others    on  this 
Committee   are    sympathetic    to    the   difficulties  we   are  encoun— 
tering   with    the   averdge   wage    provisions*       T    believe^  however, 
that    it    is    important   to   raise    this    issue   at   every  opportunity. 
There   are    fewr    if   any,    positions    in   city  governinent   —   and  far 
to    few   to  meet    the    need    in    the   private   non-profit   sector    —  at 
the   wage    levels   now  permitted. 

We    understand    the    fiscal   constraints    facing    the  Federal 
Government  and    the    reluctance    to    increase    spending,  particu— 
larly    for   what   are   commonly   perceived    to   be   unpopular  social 
programs.      Perhaps    it  would   be   appropriate    for   Congress  to 
reconsider    granting    some    flexibility    in   wages    by   permitting  us 
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to    supplement    these   wages    from    local    funds.      Many  localities 
vould    be  willing    to   make    a    commitnient   of    admittedly  scarce 
local   revenues   where    necessary    to    ensure    the    program's  success 
There   are    relatively    few   jobs    at    the    local    government  level 
that  cannot   at    some   point   be   duplicated    in    the   private    sector - 
Consequently   experience    in    a   bona-fide    city    job    shou  Id .     nhanc  e 
the    target   population's   mobility    in    the   overall    job  market. 
Permitting   more    flexibility    in    supplementing    wages   will  also 
enable   us   at   the    local    level    to   coordinate   other  federally 
funded    activities  such    as   CDBG,    UDAG ,    EDA    into    a  compre- 

hensive   job   creation    effort   with   CETA , 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  membe:rs  of  the  Committee, 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  If  you  have  any 
questions,    I   would   be    happy    to  respond. 
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As    it   did    in    the   a.jrea   of   welfare   refoirm^    the  National 
League  of  Cities   also   convened   a  Task   Force   of   city  officials 
to   examine   the   causes  of    the  nation's   unaccep tattle  rates  of 
unemployment  among   young   people   and    to   consider    some  possit>le 
solutions*      The  Task   Force,    chaired   by  CouncilmemiDer   Jess-^ ' 
Rattley  of   Newport  News,    Virginia    —   now  President  of  the 
National   League   of   Cities  met    last   summer^    and  my  testimony 

^i^l    iri   large   part  be   based   on    the   recommendations   of   NLC  '  s 
Youth   Task  Force. 

We   are   pleased    to   note   that   some  of   our  recommendations 
have   been   incorporated    into    the   Administration's  proposed 
youth    legislation,       X   must    say,    however,    as   we   pointed  out 
with   respect    to    the    revision   of   CFTA,    the  Administration's 
youth   employment   proposal    again   raises    the   prospect  of  having 
to   deal   with    significant   revisions    to   a   youth  employment 
^riitiative   which   itself    is    only    three   years   old.      Again,  I 
think    it   fair   to   presume    that   the    first   year   of    a  program 
involves    the   development   of    regulations   at   the    federal  level. 
Next    local   governments   must    spend    time    learning,  understanding 
and  developing    a   rational   prograjn.      Then  programs   are  ac-cually 
impl emented . 

In   this   regard    it    is   also    important   to   remember    that  por- 
tions  of    the   existing    initiatives.    Youth  Employmet.u  and 
Demonstration  Projects   Act    (YEDPA) ,    were   clearly  designed  to 
approach   youth   employment   from   new   and    untested  perspectives- 
There   was    every   expectation    that   the  results   of    these  demon-- 
strations   would   produce   successes   as  well   as   failures.  Conse- 
quently,   we   believe    it    is   much    too    soon    to   draw  accurate 
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conclusions  About   the  program's   experience    thus   far*    much  less 
about   its   long-term  implications. 

The   major    recommendation   of    the  Youth  Taslc    Force  was, 

therefore,    that  YEDPA  be   continued   as    is    for   at   least  another 
year-      Continuity  of   existing   programs   and  certainty  of  fund- 
ing   levels   are    the   two  most    important    ingredients    in  operating 
successful   programs.      Xf   Congress   could   guarantee   that,  we 
would   be  satisfied* 

In   addition,    the   Youth   Task    Force    identified    five  princi- 
pal   areas   of   concern    not   adequately    addressed    in  current 
programs   and   developed    recommendations    to   deal   with   each  of 
these   problems.      V7e   regard    these    issues   as    neither  exclusive 
or   exhaustive,    but  as    some   positive    steps    toward   resolution  of 
the   problems    of    youth   unemploymen t  •      The    five    areas  are: 
1  .    School    to   Wor}c  Transition 

We,    as   city   officials,    do    not   believe    that    the  educational 
system    in    this    country    is    adequately   preparing   youngsters  for 
their   own   future    independence   and    self-sufficiency.      Too  many 
young   people   complete    their    schooling    not   at   all   ready    for  the 
world    of   worJc-       Many    lack    the    basic    skills    —    reading,  writing 

and    arithmetic    essential    for    employabili ty .      Even    those  who 

have  these  basic  skills  have  little  idea  of  what  jobs  are 
available  to  them,  how  to  obtain  them  or  the  longevity  of 
various    jobs    available    to    the   non-college  bound. 

The   Task   Force   recommends    that   as    a    first   step,  the 
schools    be    held    accountable    for    teaching   youngsters    to  be 
proficient   at    least    in    the   basic    skills.      V7e   also  recommend 
that   where    possible   potential    new   educational    resources  be 
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direoted    to   developing  curricula   c;ea_red    to   employabil    ty . 
Emphasis   on  counselincj  must  be    expanded    to    include  guidance 
and   advice    for    tfiose    youngsters   who    are    not   college  bound. 
Such  counseling    should   also  be    available   outside    the  schools 
as    should    access    to    remedial   education,    work   orientation  and 
training    activities .      Community   colleges ,  community-based 
organizations,    unions    and    the   private   sector    should    all  be 
encouraged    to   participate    in   enhancing    the    employabil i ty  o& 
our    young    population,       Job   counselors  must    have   direct  contact 
with    job    training    prograjns   and    whenever    possible,    with  poten- 
tial   employers   as  well. 

2  -    ^Jcrivate/Public   Sector   Par  tic  i  pat  ion 

Since    it    is    accepted    that    the    preponderance   of    job  oppor- 
tunities   are   and   will    continue    to    be    available    in    the  private 
sector    —   and    that  many   of    these    jobs    are   provided   by  smaller 
firms    (those    employing    fewer    than    500    people)     —  publicly 
funded    employment   and    training    programs   must   be   geared  more 
closely   to    the    long-term    needs   of    these    employers-      CTob  pro- 
gram   information  must   also   be   better   disseminated    to  these 
employers-      Too    few   private   sector    employers    are   aware  of 
existing    tax    incentives   available    to    them   if    they   hire  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Certainly^    the    existing   CETA   Title   VIX ,    the    Private  Sector 
Initiative  J,    is    a    step    in    the   right   direction-      The   Task  Force 
recommends    that    incentives    —    such   as    the  Targeted   Jobs  Tax 
Credit    CTJTC)     —   be   continued   and    that  proposals    such  as 
exemption    from  Social   Security    liability   for  a    limited  period 
of   time   at   least   be  tested. 
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we    need   better    long-term    labor   market   analyses   on  wtiich 
to    base   more   appropriate    trainln<g    programs.      And,    we  need 
better    coordination   of    information   as   well    as  resources 

3.nd    from    the    federal    government.       For  example, 
tlie    Department   of    Commerce   keeps   current   lists    of  private 
enterprises   which    are   never    shared   with    the   Depajrtment  of 
Labor.       Perhaps    these    lists   would    be    useful    in    promoting  the 
TJTC  , 

3  .    Local    Flex  ib  11  i  ty; 

I    cannot   overemphasize    the    need    for    local    flexibility  in 
designing    employment    and    training    programs    relevant    to  local 
reqxiirements    and    problems-      What   works    in    one    community    is  not 
necessarily   a   prescription    for   curing    another  community's 
ills.      We    are    interested    in   how   othe-   communities    solve  their 
problems,    but   we    do    not   believe    that   effective    programs   can  be 
designed    in   Washington    and   work    in    communities    of    varying  size 
with   differing    unemployment    rates    and   other   assorted    problems . 
We    local    elected    officials    are    the   ones   most  intimately 
acquainted   with   our    communities    and    their   problems;    we  ar^e 
more   directly    responsible    for    the    future   viability   of  our 
communities . 

Our  Task   Force    suggested    that    one    approach  might    be  a 
system  of    rewards    and    incentives    in   which   prime    sponsors  who 
demonstrate    effectiveness    in    administering,    ta:rgeting  and 
monitoring    successful    youth    programs    are   granted  greater 
program    flexibility.       We    also    need    provisions  permitting 
innovation    at    the    local    level,    and   encouraging    local  govern- 
ments   to   coordinate    employment    and    training    programs  with 
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oLiier    fecerally   funded  initiatives. 
4  ,    Pr-ogr am  Administration 

Local   governments   continually  battle   problems   of  incon- 
sistency  and   instability    in   program   planning,    development  and 
implementation.      Funding   projections   and    final   allocations  are 
frecjuently  widely  disparate.      Federal   and    local   budget  cycles 
ra^JCGly   coincide.      Legislative   mandates   for   forward  funding 
included    in   autliorizing    legislation   are   infrequently  adopted 
in   appropriations  measures. 

The  Task   Force    recommends   multiple   year   funding    for  youth, 
programs    to    improve  coordination   in    tbe  delivery  of  services 
and    rational   program  development-      We   also   recommend  consoli- 
dation  and   coordination   of   programs   operated   by  different 
federal   agencies   so    that    local    governments   have   an  opportunity 
to   maximize   federal   resources    at    the   local   level  without 
impossible   administrative   hurdles-      The  Youth   Task   Force,  as 
did    the   Welfare    Reform  Task   Force,    recommends   programs  be 
evaluated   on   the   basis   of   well-defined   performance  standards 
that   relate   to   program   administration    and   participant  develop- 
ment,   no    solely  on    the   basis   of    positive   placements.  Place- 
ment  statistics   can  be  misleading,    particularly   in  youth 
employment   programs • 

Wage   restrictions    for    supervisory   personnel   should  be 
loosened    to   ensure   quality   supervision.      Separate  funding 
arrangements    should   be   made   available    for    this  program. 
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Slxgxl>ij>it.y  Criteria 

E 1  i<git)iii t:y  criteria   for   participation    in   youth  programs 
m\ist    be   broadened    to    i.-clude    not   only   the   economically  dis- 
advantaged  but    should   also   include    some    flexibility   to  permit 
ju.r isdiction   to   deal   with    individuals   who   ar^e  disadvantaged  by 
virtue   of   physical   or  mental    impairment,    their   status  as 
offenders,    educational  deficiency  or    their    status   as  teenage 
pa.r  en  ts  . 

The    process    for   applying    for    participation    in    youth  em- 
ployment  and    training    prograjus   is    far   more   complex  and 
restr'ictive    than    the   job   application   process.      We   believe  that 
if    it   is    part  of   our    intent,    in   operating   youth  employment 
pr-ograms  ,    to   acquaint   youngsters    with    the  world   of   work,  che 
application   process    for   a    training    slot   ougiit   to   be  somewhat 
approximate    to    the    procedure    for    securing   a  job. 

Funding    allocations    should,    at   a   minimum,    be  consistent 
with    eligibility   criteria-       If    the    target   population  includes 
individuals   with   incomes   at  or   below    8  5    percent   of    the  BLS 
lower   living    standards,    funding    should    be   based   on    the  inci- 
dence of    this    population    in   a   given   jurisdiction . 

Thank   you,    Mr-.    Chairman,    for    the   opportunity    to  testify 
on   both   welfare   reform   and   youth   employment    legislation,  X 
would    like    to    submit   several   documents    for    the   record   on  each, 
if    X    may:      the   Youth  Task   Force    Report,    the   Welfare  Reform 
Task    Force    Report   and    the   L.eague   of   Cities  *    response    to  the 
Administration's   draft   youth   employment    and    education  initia- 
tive.     X    would   be    happy    to   respond    to   any   questions   you  may 
ha.  ve  . 
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NLC  YOUTH  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 


BACKGROUND 


During  the  Congressional  city  Conference  last  March,  a  spe- 
n^'^^^i^^.Y^^  ^^^^  White  House  officials,  staff  of 

^  '^^^^  °"  Eniployment,  DOL  officials 

and  a  small  group  of  NLC's  membership.     The  meeting  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  newly  established  vice  Presid^nUal 
Task  Force  to  explain  its  plan  to  review  and  assess  federal 
^nSi^^r"  /^'^''t^^  targeted  to  youth  and  to  solicit  NLC's 
support  and  involvement  in  this  endeavor. 

Upon  the  recommendations  of  one  of  NLC's  members  present  at 
the  meeting,   an  NLC  Youth  Task  Force  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished to  provide  greater  NLC  focus  on  the  problems  of  youth 
unemployment.     Task  Force  members  were  selected  during  the 
M?r      TiT^""  co-chairs  were  appointed  by  the  President  of 

Mr n  K  ^2''''^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  meeting  August  22  and  23, 

1979,  at  NLC  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.'C. 


The  Task  Force  reviewed  research  on  past  and  current  youth  pro- 
grams and  the  legislative  proposals  introduced  in  Congress. 


members 

persons.     They  served  to  enhance 'our  'members^  i'ndividSal^  ^  ^ 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  area  of  youth  employment. 

The  Task  Force  acknowledges  that  the  magnitude  and ' intricacy 
ot  tne  youth  employment  problem  requires  much  more  time 
and  careful  examination  than  it  has  been  able  to  devote  to  date 
It  has,  however,  been  able  to  formulate  the  following  com- 
ments and  specific  recommendations  for  which  it  would  like 
support. 

PROBLEM 

The  prublem  of  youth  unemployment  in  the  United  States  is  larae 
and  complex.     Despite  the  resources  devoted  to  this  problem 
^rnJcenHf  ^V?  has  gotten  worse.     Right  now,  about 

16  percent  of  all  youths  between  16  and  25  are  without  work 
However,   the  problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  particularly  acute 
in  urban  cities  and  among  minority  youths.     Black  young  people 
have  experienced  unemployment  rates  in  excess  of  20  percent 
each  year  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  is  currently  above 
35  percent.     More  than  60  percent  of  all  unemployed  black  youths 
reside  in  central  cities.     Similarly,  Hispanic  youth  have  ex- 
perienced high  unemployment. 
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The   causes   of  youtJi  unemployment  are  not  fully  understood. 
Experience  with  youth   employment  progirains  have   shown  how- 
ever,   that  young  people  want  to  work  ana  will  actively  pur- 
^e   any  possible  employment  opportunities.      The   growth  in 
,e  youth  laihor  force,    cliscriminatory  employment  practices, 
.  scarcity  of  entry   level  johs   and  the  educational   and  vo- 
cational skill  deficiencies   of   youth   are  all  key  factors, 
as  is   the  more  general  nationaX  unemployment  prol>lem. 

I-ikewise,    the  cost  of  high  youth  unemployment  has  many  com- 
ponents.     There   is    a  close  relationship  between  high  rates 
of   joblessness,    rising   crime  rates   and  drug   and  alcohol 
abuse*      There  is   a  pervasive  and  far— reaching  impact  of  job- 
lessness on  families   and  communities 
» 

Over  the  next  several  months ,    the  Congress  and  the  Admini- 
stration will  be   introducing  legislation  for  a  youth  en^loy— 
ment  policy  for   the   19  80's.      It  is   critical  that   local  elect- 
ed officials  make  their  opinions   and  recommendations  known 
now   to  those  who  will  be  making   that  policy.      It  is   in  this 
context  that   the  NLC  Task  Force  makes   the  following  recommen- 
dations • 

I*      The  Tr^jLiisition    from  School    to  Work 

Young  people   do   not  bring  into   the   job  market  the  skills  that 
ajre  reguired  of   them*      Many   of   our  basic  institutions,  includ- 
ing our  schools,    are  not  meeting   their   needs.      Even  young  people 
who   graduate   lack   specific  job   skills   and  an  understanding  of 
the   world— of —work. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that: 


Schools  be  held  accountable   for  preparing  youth  with 

basic  skills  i.e.    reading^   writing,    and  math — which 

will,  at  a  minimum,  enable  high  school  graduates  to 
compote   for  entxry— level   jobs   in   the  private  sector* 

Schools  develop  curricula  particularly  geared  to  employ— 
ab  i  1  i  ty  . 

Greater   federal   resources    for  education  and  counsell- 
ing be   targeted   to   non-college  bound  high   school  stu- 
dents  and  be    available  in  both   in—school   and  out— of— 
school  programs. 

Attention  be   given    to  providing   for  education,  coumsel— 
ing,    work   orientation   and   training  outside  of  schools 
for   youth  who   have    left   the   education   system.  Program 
contracts   with    community    colleges,    communi ty— based  orga- 
nizations,   unions    and   the   private   sector   should  be  con- 
sidered. 
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-  Counseling  services   place   more  emphasis   on  employat>il^ 
xty   development   and   jot)  placement  activities.  Coun-^ 
selors   should  have   direct   contact  with   job   training  pro- 
grams and,   whenever  possible,    with  potential  employers 
as  well. 

^  More  Effective  Private  Sector/Public  sector  Participation 

More   job  opportunities  wxll  be   available   in   the  private  sector 
in    the   immediate   future,    particularly  with  smaller  employers- 
those   employing    fewer   than   50 0   people*      New   steps  must 

^^^^^S^  reach   these   employers.      Pxiblic  sector  employment 

anci   training   activities   must  be   responsive   to  private-sector 
needs.      Efforts   must  continue   as  well   in   the  pxiblic-sector  be- 
cause  there   are  private-sector   layoffs   and  some,  evidence   of  pri- 
vate-sector resistance   to  youth   employment.      The   jobs  developed 
in   the  public  sector  must  be   in   those   areas  which  provide  real 
training,    have   some    future   and  maJce   a   contribution    to   our  com- 
munities . 

The   Task   Force    recommends  that; 

-  There  be   a  regular  process    for   analyzing   areas   of  expand- 
ing  job  opportunity   in  both   the   private   and  public  sec- 
tors with   incentives  provided    to    the   development  of  train- 
ing programs   in   those  areas. 

The  private  sector  be   given   a  more   active   role    to  play 
in   the    development   and  operation   of  youth   employment  and 
training  programs. 

-  Incentives   to  private   sector   employers    to  hire  youth 

be   continued,    emphasiring   those   programs   that  have  proved 
effective    and   that  have   clearly   identifiable  standards 
of  performance. 

-  Private   employers^    particularly   small  businesses,    be  given 
more   information   on   the   resources    available   to    them  under 
employment  and  training  programs    for   disadvantaged  youth 
and  how   they   can  be   applied   for.      Strategies   be  developed 
that  minimize   the  paperwork  burden   to   employers   who  choose 
to   avail    themselves   of    these   programs . 

-  Incentives   be   provided   to   development   of  public-sector  pro- 
grams   that  meet   other  existing   community   needs - 

III.       Local  Flexibility 

The  Task  Force  feels  strongly  that  local  comm'.-,:.-^  cies  s^^i.-^uld  be 
able  to  determine  the  type  of  programs  needed  to  address  ^heir 
problems  with  youth  unemployment  and  be  able  to  implement  pro- 
grams based  on  these  locally-determined  considerations.  WJ.at 
works  well  in  one  community  under  one  set  of  circumstances  may 
not  be  as  effective  in  another.  The  government  must  be  respon- 
sive   to   particular    local   problems    and  proposals. 
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The  Task  Foarce   ireconunencls  that:: 

—  AddxIixonaX  rewards   and  Incentives   afcove   the  basic 
allocation  be  provided  and/or  cjr eater  flexibility 
to  municipalities   that  demonstrate   effectiveness  in 
administering,    targeting   and  monitoring  success iJul 
yovith  programs-      Vbere   should  be   some   provision  for 
local  innovation, 

—  I^ocal  governments  be  provided  greater  flexibility 
in  linking  resources   for  program  effectiveness  -  Co- 
ordination of  job  programs  with   local   community  eco- 
nomic development   activit.ies  or  with  other  federal 
programs   should  be  encouraged- 

—  XiOCal  governments  be  able  to  determine  the  kind  of 
work  experience  or  service  coordination  that  would 
most  benefit  the  youth  within   their  jurisdiction. 

ly^      Program  Administration 

I^ocal   governments    are   faced  with   the  problems   of  inconsistency 
and  instability   in  program  planning,    development  and  imple- 
mentation*     Funding  projections    and   final   allocations  are 
inconsistent.      Federal,    state   and   local   funding   and  budget 
cycles   differ*      Programs   are   of   only   limited  duration  and 
there   is   a   lack  of   uniformity   of   applications   and  regulations  • 

The  Task  Force   recommends  thatr 

—  More   effort  be  made  to   consolidate  youth   programs  under 
one  Title   authority  with   common   federal   eligibility  re- 
quirements,   provided  that   such   re<3uirements  allow  for 
some   local  program  flexibility. 

—  VJhenever  possible,    restrictive   regulations  be  relajced 
and  consolidated   to   enhance   the  opportunity   for  locali- 
ties  to   determine   the   appropriate  mix  of  participants 
and  required  levels  of  service. 

—  Fundj.ng  f  t  r  youth  programs  be  on  a  multiple— year  beisis 
in  order  to  improve  conditions  for  coordination  in  de- 
livery  of  services, 

—  Greater   information  be   given   to   localities  by    the  fed- 
eral  government  on  successful   approaches    to  providing 
employment   — *       training    s:ervices    to  youth . 

—  Programs   operated  by    different   federal   agencies  be  suf- 
ficiently   consolidated   and    coordinated   so   that  imagina- 
tive   links    can  be   made  between  programs  without  impossi- 
ble   administrative  hurdles. 
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-  Programs  be  evaluatecl  on  the  basis   of  well-defined  per- 
formance standards   that  relate   to  program  administra- 
tion and  participant  development  as  well   as  on   the  basis 
of  ntimbers  served  or  placed.  i-»c«j.=. 

~  ^^"^  supervisory  personnel  be  loosened 

^tr.t^  Z  ^^^i"^^  supervision.  Separate  fur.Jing  arrange- 
ments  should  be  made   available   for  this  purpose. 

V.      Youth  Eligibility 

A  youth  policy   for  the    19  80 '  s  must  address    tiie  needs   of  a 
Sv°5?^f»^2''*^  Those  who   are  most  disadvantaged 

by   yirture  of   disability,    offender  status    or   educational  de- 
fici.ency   should  be   included.      Different  program  designs  rela- 

c^^r^o^a'^^^'n'-  "t^*^  ^^^^^  °^  ^"'^   ^^i^^   should  be  en- 

couraged.     Application   andeligibility  processes   that   are   so  ~ 
cumbersome   as   to  frustrate  young  people   and   "turn   them  off" 
to   the   system  need  simplification. 

The  Task   Force   recommends  that; 

-  Program   applications  be   accepted   that   target  some  slots 
to   Duvenile  offenders,    teenage  parents,    the  disabled 
and   those  most  educationally  deficient, as  well   as  to 
those   disadvantaged  by   economic  status. 

-  Provisions   be  made   for  meeting    different   levels  of 
educational   and   training   needs    responsive   to   the  pro- 
blems  of   different  youth   and  the   requirements   of  dif- 
ferent  job  markets- 

-  New  programs   eliminate   unnecessary    and   artificial  bar- 
riers   to   enrollment.      The   eligibility   and  application 
process    should   not  be   more   difficult   than   similar  pro- 
cesses   in    the   real  world  of  work. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

The  Task   Force  has   several   overall   concerns    it  wishes    to  ex- 
press   to    the   Vice  Presideni-   s  Task   Force   in  addition    to  its 
more   specific  recommendations. 

The    fi^st    concern   deals  with    the   demonstration  programs  and 
knowledge    development  process   under   the  Youth  Employment  De- 
monstration  Projects  Act    (YEDPA) .      The    Task   Porce   il  suppor- 
t^^'fr-fd^^"    xdea   that   a  variety  of  projects   w.  re  undertaken 

broaden   our  knowledge   of  which    ar«   successful  £.nd 
under  what    conditions.      However,    it  questions   whether  there 
will   be    sufficient   time    to    collect   and    analyze    the    data  before 
new    legislation    is   passed    in    the   Congress    next  year. 
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Tlie  Task  Force   relates    tJils  *  to   some   of    the   problems    that  have 
j^een  experiencecl  with   the  CETA  program  historically-  Before 
these  programs   haci   a   chance   to   establish   themselves,  changes 
or  new   requirements  were   imposed  on  program  operators  which 
resulted  in  disruption   and  confusion*      To  prevent   this  from 
happening  with   the  youth  programs,    the  Task  Force   feels  it 
is  better  to   extend  YEDPA   for  another  year,    so   that  a  thorough 
ex£tmination  of   the   experiences  with   the  programs   can  be  con- 
ducted prior   to   establishing   any   new  policies. 

Second,    the  Task  Force  urges    that   the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment be   considered  in   the   context   of   the  broader  problem  of 
general   unemployment   for  which  N1.C  is    also   developing  recom- 
mendations.     Consideration  must  be  given   in   all  development 
of   employment  policy   to   the   competition   for  jobs  between  young 
people,    adults,    the   elderly,    new   refugees   and  undocumented 
workers. 


Finally,    although   the   Task  Force  has   not   developed  specific 
statements   on   the  purposes   of  youth  employment   and  training 
programs  or  a  precise   definition  of   terms  :such   ar  "meaningful 
work,"    our  members   had  considerable   discussion  on    these  issues* 
We   agreed  that   there   is   need  in   future  plam    ng   and  progreumning 
for  youth    to   formulate  positions   on  who  we   axe   trying  to  serve 
£Lnd  why;   what   the   expected  outcomes  of  programs    are;    and  how 
they   should  be  evaluated. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITXliS 
COMMENTS  Oil 
PROPOSED  YOUTH   LEG li>..-ATXON 

The  fotlowtns  comxnents  represent   the  Mjor  concerns  of   the  National  League 
of    CitiesCNLO    with  rejtard   to  the   Department   of  Labor's  draft    bill    for  new 
youth  legislation  dated   February  21^    1980.      These  comnient  s  are   ba;;ed   on  a  very 
qulok  and  cursory  reading  of    the  draft.      More  detailed   comnients  will    be  sub- 
mitted  at  a  later  date. 

Xn  general »   Nl-C  Is  concerned   with  how  the  draft   bill  iiddress<-£i  five  major 
ar€^s:       (1>    the  role  of   the  local   education  agencies    C^-HA)    in   CETA  youth  oper- 
ations;   (2)    the  degree  of   local   f  lcxi>iiX  in  y   pro^7ided    CETA  prime  sponsors   in  the 
design  of    youth  programs  and   delivery  of    fiervices;    <3)    the    ^;cructure  and  function 
of    the   youth  opportunity  councils;    <4)    the  conditions  of   youth  participation; 
and    (5)    the  allocation  of   funds  proposed    by   the  draa:t  bill- 

In  addition,    KLC  would    like  to   recomniend   that   the  legislative  propO£;al 
GpeAk  to  additional   Issues  not  directly  addressed   by  the  draft.      These  additional 
Issues  are  related    to:    <1)    youth  participation   In   private   sector   employment;  <2) 
capaclty-bulld tng   for   prime   ^onsor   staff;    C3)   conditions  for   receipt   of  matching 
Incentive  grants;    and    C^)    youth  ;  aintenance  of    service  requirements  under  CETA 
Title  II* 

TITLE   X   -  YOUTH  E>tPLOY>tENT  AND  TRAlKir'G  r^OGRAMS 

1*      Role  of   the  LEA  —  NLC   feels   that   CETA  prime   sponsors  and    LEAs  should   be  on 
equal   grounds    in  negotiating  arrangements  for    serving    l.i— school    youth.  The 
draft    bill    seems   Inadequate   in   this  regard,   making   CETA  prirae  sponsors 
subservient    to  LEA's, 

*      Sec,    412  Ca>    (2)    -  The  wrods  •'shall"    should    be  changed    to   'Wy"  ^ 
throughout    this  paragraph*      Prime   sponsors   should   not    be  regu  ircd 
to   use   their    basic   grants  for    in— school   prosfama.      This   brings  In 
to   question    the   purposes  of    t  >ic    youth  funds  allocated   d  ir-^'.tly  to 
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Achooln  under   Title   11   of    the  dr^tft    jill    for    In— cc1k>o1   youth  and  also 
secTttS   to  contradict   the   purposot*  of    the  Educjit  lonoX    Incentive  grants. 
If    pr  Imen  vant    to   fund    In-Bchool   programs  with  their   basslc  grants,  chla 
should   be  their  opt  ion ,   n^z.  a   legislative  rcciu  ir  einen  t  • 

•  Sec  -    A12(e)    —  ThlB   paragraph   is  muc  h  to  rGotrict  Xvc   to   pr  line  sponsor  a 
ond   allows  L.KA' e  to  dictate  to  primes  how  they  aire  to  use  their  basic 
grants.      The   words   "ohall"   elvould   be  changed  to   "should"  or   "nmy**  and 
the  reference   to  agreements  with  the  IKA  should   he  ellxainatc^ «      If  primes 
are  to  cooperate  with  LEA' o   in   serving   in— school   youth,    primes   slv>uld  be 
abXi^   to  no{ii.»clate  these  arrangements  on  an   cr^v*        *"ootlng  with  the  LEA. 
This  paragraph  is,    in  effect,   a  requirement  for  primes  to  create  LEA 
agreements   in   their    basic   programs,      Thia   seems  to  completely  unacceptable  ^ 
and   contradicts  the  purpose  of   t*je  Educational   Incentive  grants. 

•  Sec.    41^*  C^)   —  This  paragraph  Is  another  attempt   to  make  prime  sponsors 
subservient   to  LEA*  s.      Under   this  provision*   all   pr Imcs  would  be 
legislatively   rcqulri»3    to   fund   basic   education   programs  through  the  LEA* 
If   prime's  determine  that  out— of —school  youth  ncc^   basic  education^  then 
the  prime   should  not   be  restricted    in  selecting  the  appropriate  delivery 
agent.      The  words  "shall"   should   be  changed  to  '"may'*  or  "should."  Language 
contained    in   Sec.   414(6)    is  sufficient   to    insure  cooperation  between  LEA* a 
and    primes  without    the   overly— rcstr  let  ive   stipulations  of    Sec.  41AC4), 

2.      Local  Flexibility 

Sec.  (c>    <2)    and    (5)    specifically   'jtates  that    the  purposes  of   the     Title  1 

di.  ill    are   that   youth  should   be    provided    services  baced   on   their  individually- 

assessed   needs  and   that   the  decisions   for  c^;^slgnlng   programs  and  delivering 
the   appropriate  mix  of    services   to   youth  should   be  local 1 y—ba scd .      HLC  feels 
that    the  draft    bill    l*i   c?ip*-c  litlly  J  1  •^f  ppo  InL  Ing    in      |trovla*ng   prime  sponsors 
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wltih  the   flexibility  they  must   have:   to  achieve  cheisc   stated   Boals.  The 
draft   bill   is  loden  with  provisions   tliat    strip  prime   sponsors  of    local  ^ 
flexibility  and  dec is Ion— aa king  authority   in  providing  appropriate  services 
to  youth. 

•  Sec,   ^i02(a>        )   requlrcii  the  Secretary  to  creaue  regulations  that 

■ 

dictate  the  programs  and  target   groups  primes  must  establish, 
irrespective  of    local  considerations.      Prime   sponsors,    in  conjunction 
vlth  their   youth  councils,,    should   have   the  flexibility  to  determine 
locally— based   target  groups.      This  paragraph  should   be  limited   to  a 
mandate  for   prime   to   serve- those  youtli  most    in  need   of    service^  but 
mu  St  not  dictate    specific   target   groups.      This  also  contradicts  the 
purpose  of   the   special   purpose   incentive  grants*.      If   the  federal 
government   feels   that    special   groups  of    youth  need    to   be    scrA^ed,  then 
DOl.  should   accomplish  this  objective  through   incentive  grants  and  not 
by  dictating    to   local   primes   what   group*?  of   youth  they   shall  seirve. 

•  Sec*    A12    (a>    (A),      The  words  "shall"    should    be  changed    to   '*inay"  or 
"should  The  leglKlation   should  not    r equ ire  that    prime   sponsors  create 
specific   programs   in   providing  a   particular   type  of    service  to  youth* 
Primes   should    have   the   flexiblltly  to  design   their   own  program  activities 

•  Sec,    '+12    (d)    (3).      This   paragraph    is   too      rostrlcLivc  and   mry  effectively 
preclude   the  utilixntion  of    post    secondary  schools.      Post— secondary 
degree   programs  often    include  a   wide  variety  -if    course  material 
Prohibiting    the  ut  ligation  of    programs   slriply  because   they  may  incl^idfc 
cour &   that    are  also    included    in   degree  programs    is  too  restrictive. 
More   over,    there  very  well  mMy   be  ausoci.ite  degree   programs    (l.c,^    2— year 
degree   p>rograms^    that    are  occu  pn  t  lona  1  ly— or  J  en  t  ed    and*    therefore,  most 
appropriate    for    some   econom ical 1 y— d Isad vanCagcd    youth.      Primes    should  not 
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meet:   the   individual  ncedc  of    youth.      Prime   sponsors  can  not  accomplish 
this  objective  if   youth  are  restricted    In   their   participation,      Pr  lir  a 
must    be   free  to   schedule   service  activities  for    individula   youth   In  U 
order    to    insure  that   the  youth  accomplish  their   bench  nvarks  performance 
goals  as  determined   by  cottmtun ity-ba sed   standards*      Establishing  across*^ 
the-board    participation   limits   is   ill-advised  and   contradicts   the  stated 
purpose  of   the  legislative  proposal  and   places  prime  sponsors   in  a 
completely  untenable  position  vis-a-vis  their   legislative  responsibilities 
for    service   to  youth. 

Youth  Advisory  Councils 

Locai   elected   officials  have   the  ultlinatc  responsibility  for    the  operation  of 
CETA  programs  and    the  expenditure  of    CETA  funds-      The   youth  council   is  to 
advise   the   prime  in  executing   these  responsibilities-      Therefore,    it  is 
Imperative  that  the  Prime   Sponsor   have   final  appointing  authority  for  all 
members  of    CETA  advisory  councils* 

•      Sec*    A17    (b>    (2>    sho'uld    be  changed   to  make   it   clear   that  l.EA' s  and 
PXC's  may  recommend   appointments  to   the  prime   for    the  YOC>    but  that 
the   prime   has   final   appointing  authority 

»      Ivinguage   should    be    included    to   mandate  tK'it    state-administered  primes 

create  regional   advisory  planning   bodies,    conr,  Istent    with  other  sections 
of  CETA- 

•      ljunp.unge    should    be    included    to    inr.ure   tliat    units  of   gcner<*l  local 
govern!",  en  t   arc   providtid    an   oppor  nuri  ic  y   to    f;c?rvc  on  YOC*s 

Coiid  it.  ion  s;   of    Youth  Pa  r  t  ic  ipi:i  t  iun 

Thf"   dr.»fr    propo^^'il    f^lioiild    not:     Incilndc*    lon^.u.ijve   t  hnr     i  r*  ov €*r--m;;(. r  i c  t  i vo  ov 
inf  1  e>i  i  I'l  c-    in    terms  of    youth   participation    in   CETA   prof;raint-.  or    t      t  creates 
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•  Sec      402    Ca)    C3>,      This   paragraph   should    be   clliuta-ited   complo t el^;-- 
There   should    be  no  uncinj>lo>Tnent   crlterlji   for   youth  eligibility. 
Statistics  suggest    that   patterns  of   youth  uncmplo>Tnen t    tend   to  be 
characterised    by  frequent    periods  of   short-term  unemployment  and  that 
laany  Job-less   youth  tend    to  be  new  entrants    into   the  labor  market. 
Inclusion  of  unemployment    eligibility  requirements    is  too  restrictive 
iind    reflects  an    insensit  iv  it  y  to  youth  unemploynient  . 

•  Sec,    A/*l.      The  requlrexneat    that    youth  under  age   18   can   not  receive 
aliow^inccs  for   classroom  training   should    be  cliininatcd   completely.  If 
the   extent   of    the  draft    bill    is  to   prevent    the   pa>ment   of   allowances  to 
youth  for  doing   something   tliat    they   should    be  doing  anyway    (i.e.,  going 
tu^    school),    then   the   language  of    the  draft   bill    should  associate 
allowance  payments  classroom   tratnix^g  to    fitate  age  requirements  for 
school  attendance,   rather   than  nn  across-the-board   age  requirement  for 
all  statesi, 

Allocat  ions 

Xt    would    seem   that    priorlt;,y   for   allocations  should   be   to    subpart   1,  basic 
programs^    since   these  funds  are  directed    to   prime   sponsors  for   addressing  local 
youth  enemplo>-ment    problems.      it    is  also    Ijnperative   that    funds  be  directed  to 
those  areas  most    in   need - 

•  Sec.    Cll    (a)    (1).      The   language    should    be  clarified   with  respect   to  the 
5Z   C'.vt^riior-,*    gr.iuts.      it    is  not   clear   whether    t>ie   liX    In   SZ  of    the  68Z 
or    bZ   of    the   total    Part    A  allocation.      The   bill    should    insure  that 
local    prime   sponsori;  are  assured    the  grcatOEt    portion  of   Tart    A  funds, 

•  Sec.  All  (c)  (1).  Allocations  sliould  \>ct  based  on  the  proportion  of 
yovirh  tint>mploycd  In  an  area.  T^c-rc  mciy  he  no  -Ll^ition  to  an  arca*s 
total    unemployment    and    the   area's   youth  unemployment. 
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6*      Other  Arenas  of  Concern 

a.  There  should    be   specific   language   in  the  draft    bill    that  cliralnates  the 
maintainence  of    service  requirements  mider   CETA-Titlc  XI  programs. 

b.  There  should   be  provisions  which  allow  the  placciinimt  of   youth  In  private 
sector   work,  experience  sites  with  lOOt  CETA-funded  wages  or  allowances* 
l>uration  of   placement    should   be  associated  with  the  comiDunlty— based 

r 

bench  works.      This  T>rovi^ion  would  allow  a  widen  occupational  choice  for 
CETA-funded   work  sites   md  would    insure  that   youth  receive   training  in 
occupations  that  are  relevant   to   the  local  labor  market. 

c.  language   should   be  Included   in  Sec  ✓  A22    Ca)   to    Insure  that   the  local  match 
for    special   purpose   incentive  grants   is  no  more  than  30X. 

d.  Language   should   be   included    in  Sec,   A23    (b>   to    insur.^  that    the  local  match 
for   Educat  ion-.lL   Cooperation   Incentive  grants   is  50— 50  between  primes  and 
LEAS. 

c*      Sec.  should    include  epec  if  ic   language  to   insure  that  discretionary 

funds  ore  utilized   for  capac  Ity— bu  ild  Ing  at   the  prime   sponsor   level*  Those 
funds  could   be  uc.ed   to^  insi-ire  that   local   program  operators  have  the 
financial   resources  to  develop  the  professional   quality  of    youth  counselor  :^ 
and    supervi*-ors  as  well   as  those  planning  and   admixiist  er  ing  youth  pro- 
grans. 
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TITLE   H  ■   FlNANCIAl.  ASSISTANCE  TO  MKET  THE  BASIC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  HEED.: 
OF  SLCQNDARY  SCHOOL  YOUTH 

There  Is  a  otark  contrast  between  howTltlc   I   treats  prime  sponsors  and  how 
Title  XI    treots  LEAs  under   the   draft  bill.      Title   I   contains   page  after  page  of 
restirietiona  on  prime  sponsor  flexibility  in  program  planning  and  i  implement  at  ion 
and  mandates  l.tyn^U  ^z  with  LEAs.      On   the  other  hand.   Title  II   allows  broad  dis- 
cretion  for   LEA-,  in  program.  and   contains   no  binding  na.:ind3tcs    to  coordinate 
with  CETA  prime  aponsors-      Rather,   Title   II   contains  page  after  page  of  provisions 
cn'^.itling  youth   funds   to  States  and,LEAs- 

NLC  has   identified  several  major  areas  of   concern   thorcforo  in  Title  II: 

1.      There   arc  no  adequate   controls    i    r  Insuring  the   accountability  of  LEAs  usage 
of  yout\\  funds* 

•  i=ec,207C^)   -   ProFrnms  are   selected   for   funding  on    the  basis   of  "locally 
developed  criteria." 

•  Sec. 207(b)   -  Once  programs  arc  selected    for   funding,    assistance  is 
awarded   for   3  consecutive  years,    subject   only   to  LEA  approval.      It  is 
unlike?  y   that  an  LEA  would   make   a   decision    to   take    funds  out  of  thr  LEA 
J  urisdict  ion . 

•  Sec. 207(d)    ^   provider    for  totally   inadequate  program  accountability.  In 
effect,    LF,^    are  allowed    to   monitor   tli -mscl ves .      Sec.    207(d)(1)(B)  even 
nlloivs   LEAs    the    discretion  of   funding  programs    that   have  clearly  failed 
to   meet    their  goals. 

o   Sec   :'^7(e)   -    provides  only    for  one   annual    report,    whir.n   Include^  only 

Information    that    is    reasonably  necessary.       LEA^s   must    provide  sufficient 
infornLTiClon    to   ensure   pe  rf  f>rTnance  evaluation. 
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2.      There -are  totally  Inadequate  mandates  for  lEAs   to   link  with  CETA  prime 
sponsors. 

•  Sec* 263 (a)  Shc'sld  stipulate  unequivocally  that  no  LEA  will  be  funded 
unless  the  I.EA  has  made  specific  and  s<^c»d— faith  efforts  to  estahllsh 
linkages  with  local  CETA  prime  sponsors. 

•  Sec207  (a)  should  Include  a  requirement   that  LEA  plans  be  reviewed  hy 
the  local  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  that  the  prline's  comments  be  con- 
sidered In  approval  of  LEA  p^r>f;rams. 

«     Sec.206Ce)    Should  include  a  specific  requirement   for  youth  participation 
on  school  site  councils* 

•  Language  should  be  Included  which  will  allow  priine  sponsor  CETA  youth 
councils  to  form  a  joint  youth  advisoary  council  with  LEAs,  but  both 
primes   and  l.£As  should  have   the  option  to  establish   separate  councils 
If  they  so  choose* 
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Nallonal  1520  £ye  Str€^et.  N  W.  OFricCRS: 


PO  S I TI OH    PAPER    ON    WELFARE  REFORM 


HUC  Welfare   Reform  Task  Force 


OVERVIEW 

The  Nat:^xonal   Loagvie  of  Cities  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force   strongly  supports 
welfare  reform  measures  designed  to  erase   inequities  among  welfare  recipients, 
as  well  as  among   local   governments  "jhicK  share,   directly  and   indirectly,  in 
the  costs   of   funding  and  administering  our  current  welfare   system.      The  Task 
Force  iKSlieves   that  poverty  should  be   recognized  as  a  national  and  not  a 
local  problem,    and  that  its  alleviation  must  increasingly  be  assijmed  as  a 
nation^ii  and  not  o  l«^oal  ret»^  :nsibi-xit:y .      The  Task  Force  also  favors  efforts 
to   integrrate   cash   assistance  programs  with  employment  arid  training  programs 
more  effectively. 

The  Taj9k  Force  commends   the  Administration   for   its  continuing  efforts,  be- 
gun in  the  last  Congress ,    to  reform  the  welfare  system;    and  commends  the  Con- 
gress  for  its  prompt  consideration  of   the  proposals  advanced  by   the  Adminis— 
txatlon  and  by   its  own  MeiaW* -s .      The  Task  Force  urges  tJie  Congress   to  complete 
action  on   these  mca£>-:ires  as   soon  as  practicable, 

CASH  ASSISTAMCE 

The  Task  Force   supports   several  of   the  Administration  *  s  proposals  dealing 
with  cash  assistance  programs  which  are  consistent  with   National  X-eague  of 
Cities  pK>licy  calling  for  reducing  inequities  among  welfare   recipients.  Ti.ese 
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incluaor       (1)    ostali I ishmont:  of   a  national  minimum  tncroino    floor,    nationa"*  vinifoinn 
elicjLt>i  lity  criteria,    and  nuindatory  coverage   of   two-paront    families   under  AFDC-U; 
(2)    cashing  out  of   food  stamps    for  most   SSI    recipients ,    ;o  bo   roplciccd  k>y  a  cash 
equivalent   for    food  stamp  t>enof  itss;    and    (3)    f  ederal  i*ia t ion  of    the  Emergency 
Assistance   Program-      Taken    together r    those  provisions  move   toward   a  comprehensive 
^'ash  assistance  program  which  should  fae   supported  by  the  Congress, 

Whiie   the  TasTc  Force   suppo-^t-=   several   of   the  Adnvinii*  trat ion  •  s   stated  goals 
for  providing   fiscal   relief    to   state  and   local   governments,   as  we  1 i  as  employ- 
ment and   training  opportunities   to  welfare   recipients ,    it  has  reservations 
about  many   of   the   specific   provisions    included   in   these   components   of   the  Ad- 
ministration's bills.      These   reservations  follow. 

FISCAL  RELTEF 

On    its    face,    the  Administration's  proposals  to  increase   the  Feder-4l  match- 
ing  share   of  AFDC  -.or-ts    in   each  state  by  lO  percent  of   the   current  percentage 
share  paid   by   that   State,    and   to   increase   the   Federal   match  of  AFDC-U  costs 
by   30  percent  of   the  current   state   share,   would  appear  consistent  with  the 
Tas)c  Force's  objective    to   reduce   inequities   among   local   governments  sharing 
in   the   cost  of  welfare   programs,    and  to   increase   the  Federal  Government's 
res'-ponsibili ty   for   these  co«>ts  . 
Allooation  Formula 

However,    the  Task  Force    finds   the  Administration's  proposal   deficient  in 
its  continued  reliance   on  the  current    forroula  by  which  the  basic  Federal-State 
match   is  determined.      The  current    formula   •.    across-the-board  reliance  on  per 
capita    income,    as   a  measure   ol'   a  state's    fiscal   capar-kcy,    fundamentally  dis- 
criminates against   the  many  states   in  which   tax  capacity  would  provide  a  more 
realistic  measure   of   fiscal   capacity.      Furthermore,    the  Task  Force    is  concem-^d 
with   the  Administration's   limited  mandatory  pass-through  of   fiscal    relief  by 
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the  States  to  localities  sharing  in  the  cost  of  AFEX:  and  AFDC-U,  We  support 
the  provisions  in  the  Javi ts/Rangel  bill  permitting  States  to  opt  for  either 
a  per-capita  income  or  tax  capacity  formula  in  determining  the  Federal-State 
match r  and  mandating  that  States  pass— through  lOO  percent  of  their  fiscal  re 
lief  benefits  to  localities* 
Hold  Harmless 

The  Task  Force   is  also  concerned  with  the  possibility   that  local  caseload 
Increases  resulting  from  some  of   the  Administration's  proposed  reforms  will 
not  be  adequately  covered  by  the  Administration's   "hold-harmless"  provisions 
Since   the  Administration  proposes   that   the   1979  base  AFDC  expenditures, 
against  which  each   State  will  be  held-harmless ,  will  be   adjusted  upward  ac- 
cording to  the  Consumer  Price   Index  a   factor  which  has  nothing   to  do  with 

caseload   increases    it  appears   that  a  State  experiencing  a   15  percent  case 

load   increase,    for   instance,    during  a    time   in  which  the  CPI   rises  by  20  per- 
cent,  might  well   receive  no  hold— harmless  relief  at  all.      The  Task  Force 
r'ecommends  that  the   Administration  re— fashion   its  proposed  hold-harmless 
mechanism  to  giaar2tntee   compensation    for  actual  caseload  increases. 
Administrative  Costs 

The  Task  Force   is  also  concerned  with  how    i.icreased  local  administr-ative 
costs  resulting  from  the  Administration's  proposals  will  be  dealt  with*  The 
Task  Force   finds   the  Administration's  proposal  to  negotiate  administrative 
co«;t   reimbursement  with  each  State  xincomfortably  vague,    and  recommends  that 
the  administrative  cost— sharing  arrangements  be  specified  in  the  legislation 
^tonthly  Reporting/Retrospective  Budgeting 

The  Task  Force  questions  particularly  one  provision  that   is  most  likely 

to   increase  local  administrative   costs    the  monthly  repc rting  requirement. 

This  requirement    (as  well  as   the  proposed  retrospective  but.  ^eting  require- 
ment it  would   facilitate)    is  potentially  burdensome  to  welfare   recipients  as 
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well  as   to  local  govemment-s ,  while   its  potential  benefits  are  not  entirely 
dear.      The  Task  Force  ^vncierstands  that  monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgeting  ar*^  now  being  t.cied  in  a   few  localities.      VJe  recomnend  that  they  not 
be  inanciated  T*.ntionwide  until  the  results  of  their  implementation  in   these  lo— 
oalities  have  been   fully  analyz;ed- 

GENERAL  ASSTSTANCE 

Related  to  the  question  o£  fiscal  relief  is  the  problem  of  providing  assis- 
*-.ance    to  needy  ^^ingle  individuals  and  childless  couples  who  do  not  cjualify  for 
AfDC,    AfDC-U,   or  SSI*      The  cost  of  providing  assistance  to  these  individuals 
—  currently  through  a  series  of  programs  commonly  referred   to  as  General 
Assistance  exceeded  $1  billiori  natior^wide   in    1977.      This  cost  is.:   borne  en- 
tirely by  States   ar.^1   l^^ciliti 'i^  -      The  Task  Force   recommends   that  the  Congress 
re<iuire   the  Secretary  of  H£W,  working  in  conjunction  with  States  and  localities, 
to  study  General  Assistance  progreims  r   and  to  rei>ort  back  within  a  year  of  the 
bill's  enactment  with  recommendations  as   to  how  the  Federal  Government  mJ-ght 
share  in  these  costs. 

UNANTICIPATED   INCREASES    IN  THE   COST  OF  LXVXNG 

The  Task  Force  also  recommends  that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
explore  the  ability  of  the  welfare  syst;em  to  respond  to  sudden  #  significant^ 
and  permanent  increases  in  the  cost  of  living.      For  instance «    the  cost  of 
heating  oil   is  expected  to  rise  dramatically  this  year,    and  in  all  likelihood 
to  continue   to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead.      It  is  unlikely  that  the  Emergency 
Assistance  Progr-am  and  the  CSA  Program,  which  are  designed  to  assist  the  poor 
in  the  payment  of  extraordinary  fuel  bills  on  an  essentially  one-shot  basis, 
will  be  capable  of  addressing  this  problem.      It   is  also  unlikely  that  many 
States  and  localities  have  the   resources  to  raise  welfare  benefit  levels  to 
reflect  energy-related  increases  in   these  unavoidable  monthly  expenses.  The 
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rising  cost  ot  energy  in  this  country  is  just  one  important  examplo  of  a  na- 
tional problem  to  which  the  Feaeral  welfare   system  should  he  able  to  responcl, 
without  further  burden ingr  State  and  local  governinents- 

WELFARE  BIOCK  GRAm*  | 

Finally,    the  Tiislc  Force  would  liXe   to  register'  its  opposition  to  the  block 
grant  welfare  reform  bill  proposed  by  Congressman  Rousselot.     Not  only  does  this 
proposal   f=iil   to  address  many  facets  of  the   current  welfare  system  which  are 
in  need  of  reform,   it  «&lso  envisions  the  ultimate  cut-off  of  all  Federal  assis- 
taiice  to  the  nation*  s  needy,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  NLC's  policy  goal 
of  ever-increaoing . federalization  of  the  welfare  system. 

JOBS 

The  TasV.  Force  has  already  noted  its  support  of  tlie  Administration's  goal  of 

integrating  cash  assistance  programs  with  employinent  and  training  programs* 
However,  the  Task  Force  questions  some  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the  Adminis- 
taration's  proposal  to  achieve  this  integration  aro  based.  As  local  elected  of- 
ficials, our  own  exi>erience  with  CETA  during  the  past  six  years  convinces  us 
that  some  of  the  Administx-ation  •  s  proposals  are  unrealistic  and  fall  to  address 
demonstrated  difficulties  in  the  successful  implementafcion  of  publicly-assisted 
jobs  and  training  prograins- 

TIME   LIMITS  OK  PARTICIPATION 

The  Task  Force  t^kembers  have   found  in  their  ovm  communities  that  welfare  re- 
cipients —  the  target  population  of  the  Administration's  jobs  proposal  — 
require  a   substi*n tially  longer  participation  petiod  in  training  and   job  pro- 
grams than   the  Administration  proposal  permits.      The   assiunption  that  it  is 
possible  to  move  a  significant  number  of  individuals  with  little  or  no  attach- 
ment to  the  labor   force  from  a  training  program  and/or  public  service  employ— 
ment  to  self-sufficiency  within  78  weeks  —  and  thereby  remove  them  from  the 
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welfare  rolls  —   ici  /    in  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force,   overly  optimistic. 
WAGES 

The  Tasic  force  questior^s   the  adequacy  of  the  average  wage  of   ?7200,  There 
are   few,    if  any,    jobs  in  city  government  at  ^his  wage  level  in  much  of  the 
Nation,      And  it  ia  widely  recognized  that  there  aire   inade<^ate  ntxmbers  of 
:iofas  in  the  private,    non-profit  sector  at  this  wage   level   to  meet   the  ne*sd- 

TARGETING 

The  Task  Force  has  already  r»otec.   that  currently  the  full  b>urdcn  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  needy,   non— SSX  eligible  single   individuals  and  childless 
couples   falls  on   the   States  and  localities  participating  in  General  TVssistance 
programs.      Under  existing  law,  however #    this  population  is  at  least  eligible 
for  federally— assisted  CETA  public  service   jobs.      The  Administration's  pro— 
posal   to  re— direct  more   than  half  of  those   jobs  to  families  with  children 
will  significantly  reduce   zmy  form  of  federal  assistance  available  to  these 
individuals,    ajnd   force  them  to  rely  more  heavily  on  State  and  local   aid-  The 
Task  Force  believes  that  the   jobs  program  —  both  training  and  piiblic  service 
employment  —   should  be  available  to  a  broad  mix  of  econQmically  disadvantaged 
individuals.      One  segment  of  the  nation's  needy  population  should  not  be  bene- 
fitted at  the  expense  of  another.      The  Task  Force  also  urges   that  prime  spon-- 
sors  foe  permitted  greater   flexibility  to  use  CETA  public  service   jobs  funds 
for  training  they  determine  to  be  appropriate  within  their  jurisdictions - 

EVAUUATION/PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Administration  adopt  a  realistic  approach 
to  evaluating  the  success  of  a  jobs  program  which  requires  the  training  and 
placement  of  individuals  with  little  attachment  to  the  labor   force.  Efficient 
and  rational  accomodation  of  such  a  population  cannot  bo  achieved  overnight. 
Performance  standards  should  be  keyed  to  achieving  long— term  employment. 
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rat.lie£.-  than  lnar.edi4ite  pl^icreirfcent . 
STATg  ROI^ 

Wlvile  we  support  coordination  airtong   eir.ploynient-r'el^ited  programs,    5uct«  as  WIN^ 
the  Enploytaerit  Service  and  CETA,    to  reduce   overlap   and  duplication  ajid  broaden  the 
efftsctivenestSi  of  current  expenditures,   we  believe  .this  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
Fedcra.1  nuindate .      Coo.  *2ration  and  coordination  work,  effectively  where  such  arrange- 
taents  are  voluntary-      The  dominant  State   role  provided  for  in  the   jobs  program  — 
at   the  expense  of  existing   local  goverrunent  planning  and  operational  arrangements 
— -  will  Tiot  work  as  currently  drafted  and  has  tJie  potential  for  destroying  the 
poaitive  acconiplishm<»nts  of  any  one  of   these  programs.      We  recognize^   however,  ;:he 
validity  of   attetopting  to  nvaxiinize    the   effectiveness  of  existing  programs.  To 
t-'nis  end,    the  Task  Force  recoimends   that,   at  a  minimxizn,    local  elected  officials 
bo  required  to  be  substantially   involved  in   the  development  of  the  State  plan  co- 
ordinating employment- re la ted  activities  and   that  chief  elected  official  approval 
or   the  plai^  be  required  prior   to  ImpleTrent^ation-     We  also  recommend   that   the  Ad- 
lainiEtration  give  consideration   to  providing  appropriate  incentives   to  foster  co- 
operation and  coordination. 
HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Th4e  Task  Force  wishes  to  emphasize   the   importance  of  Medicaid  as  one  of  the 
most  silgnificant  benefits  available   to  AJ^C  recipients.      We  believe   that  Medi- 
caid coverage  for  all  AFDG  and  AFIxr-U  recipients  should  be  mandatory-  Since 
individuals  required  to  work  under  the  Administration's  proposal  wilX  no  longer 
be  eligible   for  medicaid  benefits  once   they  arc  employed,    the  Task  Force  be- 
lieves  they  should  be  permitted   to   refuse  employment  opportunities  in  either 
the  private  of  public  sector  if  these   jobs  do  not  provide  adequate  health  care 
coverage - 

EARNED    I MCOMS  TAX  CREDXT^ 

The  Task  Force  also  fears   that   the  Adrninistration*  s  proposal   to  altor  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  may  be  counter-productive.      First,    the  Task  Fox-ce 
opposes  the  denial  of   the  credit  to  individuals  provided  with  public  service 


programs  to  become  self-sufficient,    it   is  not  justifiable   to  penalize  indi- 
viduals for  whom  no  jobs  are  available   in   the  private  or  unsubsidized  piiblic 
sector.      second,    the  Task  Force  sees  no     rationale   for  counting   income  re- 
sulting from  the  EITC  in  determining  welfare  eligibility.      The  EITC  should 
serve  as  an  incentive   to  all  eligible  families  to  secure  and  retain  employment- 


jobs  . 


f   the  goal  is   to  encourage   families  who  now  rely  on  income  support 
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Senator  Nelson.  Our  final  witness  this  mo**iing  is  Mr„  Robert 
McOlotten,  associate  director,  legislative  department,  AFL-CIO, 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  McGLOTTEN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR, 
LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT,  AFL-CIO 

Mr,  McGrLiOTTEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  very  short  state- 
ments; one  which  will  address  itself  to  the  President*s  proposal  on 
youth  initiatives;  the  other  on  the  welfare  jobs  proposal. 

I  would  hoi>e  that  while  the  record  is  open,  we  would  be  able  to 
submit  a  more  extensive  statement  addressing  itself  to  some  of  the 
other  bills  that  you  are  concerned  about. 

Senator  Nelson-  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  statement  in  by 
the  14th? 

Mr.  McGlotten-  Fine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  enough  time  for  us. 
We  can  have  it  in  by  the  first  of  next  week. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right.  Well>  if  it's  in  by  next  Friday,  that's 
fine. 

Mr.  McGlotten-  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee.  We  welcome  and  support  the  concept  embodied  in  the 
administration's  new  initiative  on  youth  education,  employment 
and  training.  It  is  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction  in  provid- 
ing both  skills  and  jobs  for  young  people  who  are  often  unemployed 
because  of  the  lack  of  education  and  training. 

The  program  draws  on  the  experience  gained  by  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977,  which  the  AFL- 
CIO  supported.  It  also  reflects  our  long-time  concern  that  education 
and  trEiining  must  involve  close  collaboration  between  the  educa- 
tion, community.  Government,  labor,  and  business. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  administration's  proposed  Youth 
Act  of  1980  retains  from  the  YEDPA  law  section  442  relating  to 
Wiiiges,  and  section  443  with  its  prohibitions  against  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  and  against  substitution  for  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  performed  and  with  its  requirements  for  notifi- 
cation and  consultation  with  appropriate  labor  organisiations. 

We  have  considerable  concern  that  expectations  for  the  new 
youth  initiative  may  result  in  diminished  current  CETA  and 
YEDPA  youth  jobs  and  training  programs,  because  of  the  current 
misguided  budget-cutting  climate.  We  note  that  the  adrninistra- 
tion  s  youth  initiative  proposal  calls  for  only  $50  million  in  plan- 
ning money  for  fiscal  1981  and  that  the  program  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  fiscal  1982, 

We  strongly  urge  that  CETA  and  YEDPA  youth  jobs  and  train- 
ing programs  be  maintained  at  least  at  current  levels  in  fiscal  1980 
ajad  fiscal  1981  and  until  such  time  as  the  new  youth  initiative  is 
fully  funded  and  can  be  picked  up  by  all  the  YEDPA  slots. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  this,  the  new  administration's  youth  ini- 
tiatives will  improve  education,  training,  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  assistance  provided  for  both 
vocational  and  basic  education  will  assure  students  not  planning  to 
attend  college  the  same  resources  and  preparation  at  the  secondary 
level  as  college-bound  students. 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  make  certa.in  that  vocational  and  basic 
education  facilities  and  services  will  be  made  available  for  those 
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most  in  need  in  the  intercities  and  rural  areas.  Youth  employment 
will  be  diminished  only  when  those  minority  young  people  most 
affected  have  access  to  educational  opportunities  that  provide  in- 
creased emphasis  on  academic  skills  combined  with  the  program  of 
broad  technical  skill  training. 

We  urge  more  realistic  guidance  counseling  on  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  middle  school  years  to  give  students  the  time  to 
consider  entry  into  previous  nontraditional  work  areas  for  both 
men  and  women.  Improved  standards  for  performance  for  vocation- 
al education  schools  and  training  can  be  best  realized  through 
support  for  teacher  training,  upgrading,  and  modern  equipment. 
Vocational  education  can  offer  young  people  a  practical  and  realis- 
tic insight  into  the  world  of  work.  It  should  not  mean  that  voca- 
tional education  students  are  encourageni  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  age  for  low  skill,  low  paying  jobs.  Work  experience  can  teach 
vocational  students  much  about  labor  and  collective  bargaining, 
and  should  not  be  an  excuse  to  pay  subminimum  wages  or  under- 
mine established  working  conditions. 

The  AFL-CIO  smd  its  affiliates  are  pledged  to  work  with  teachers 
and  business  and  industry  to  effectively  assist  in  the  education  and 
training  of  young  people,  many  of  whom  are  the  children  of  our 
members. 

Accordingly,  we  hope  to  continue  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  in  developing  the  authorizing  legislation  in 
assuring  sufficient  appropriations  so  that  this  important  new  pro- 
Sr^^r\  combined  with  enhanced  vocational  and  basic  education  will 
be  effective  in  redticing  youth  unemployment,  and  providing  the 
Nation  with  a  more  qualified  work  force  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  address  myself  now  to  S.  1312,  the  welfare 
jobs  proFKDsaL 

In  connection  with  the  Senate  bill  S.  1312,  the  administration's 
Work  and  Training  Opportunities  Act.  the  jobs  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's welfare  reform  package,  we  wish  to  express  some  of  the 
concerns  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  welfare  reform  jobs  program  is  appropriately  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 
While  we  have  a  number  of  issues  to  raise,  we  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  this  program  would  be  included  in  the  CETA  law  as  a  new 
part  E  of  title  II,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Welfare  reform  jobs  must  be  tied  in  with  other  employment  and 
training  activities  of  prime  sponsors  to  assure  effective  and  realis- 
tic action. 

However,  it  is  obvious  to  us  that  there  is  a  reshuffling  of  CETA 
jobs  involved  in  the  welfare  reform  jobs  proposal  since  62.5  percent 
of  title  11(d)  funds  will  be  earmarked  for  welfare  reform  jobs.  We 
seriously  question  a  proposal  which  is  going  to  provide  few  if  any 
net  new  jobs.  In  the  present  climate  of  misguided  budget  cutting,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  total  CETA  jobs  may  well  end  up  at  a  lower 
level  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  increasing  because  of  higher 
recession  induced  unemployment.  We  also  are  concerned  about 
CETA  wage  requirements,  the  18-month  limitation  on  CETA  em- 
ployment, the  undermining  of  wage  and  labor  standards,  and  job 
protections  for  regular  employees.  The  CETA  legislation  enacted 
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last  year  is  inconscionable  in  its  treatment  of  CETA  workers*  It 
mandates  that  an  average  CETA  wage  nationwide  to  be  no  more 
than  $7,200  per  year.  Areas  with  wages  above  the  national  average 
can  pay  more,  but  those  with  wages  below  the  national  average 
must  pay  less.  Over  one-third  of  the  areas  in  the  Nation  must  pay 
CEITA  wages  averaging  as  low  as  $6,635  per  year,  only  10  percent 
above  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  wage.  Only 
a  few  areas  in  the  Nation  can  pay  average  CETA  wages  above 
$9,000  per  year. 

For  example,  the  legally  required  CETA  wage  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions is  $2,000  more  or  less  than  the  bargaining  wage  rate.  The 
hiring  of  any  CETA  employee  by  these  jurisdictions  would  in  effect 
destroy  standards  that  have  taken  years  to  build.  The  problem  is 
nationwide,  Mr.  Chairman, 

This  means  that  some  public  employers  will  attempt  to  establish 
new  subminimum  entry  level  jobs,  such  as  assistant  laborer.  Some 
employers  may  attempt  to  reclassify  CETA  employees  to  take  them 
out  from  the  protection  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.  The 
other  severe  problem  is  that  the  new  law  limits  CETA  employment 
to  18  months  for  those  hired  after  October  1,  1978. 

CEJTA  employees  hired  before  that  time  are  permitted  to  work  1 
additional  year  until  September  30,  1979.  This  serves  only  to  recy- 
cle unemployment  rather  than  to  create  jobs.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor,  however,  does  have  the  discretion  to  grant  waivers  for  those 
employees  scheduled  to  be  terminated.  Such  waivers  may  be  grant- 
ed if  the  employer  can  demonstrate  that  it  faces  unusually  severe 
hardships  in  moving  CETA  workers  to  regular  employment  or  to 
private  industry  payrolls. 

At  its  convention  in  December  of  1979,  the  AFJL-CIO  called  for 
amending  CEITA,  to  delegate  the  provision  requiring  a  national 
average  CETA  wage  of  $7,200  a  year.  The  AFL-CIO  also  called  for 
elimination  of  the  18-month  limitations  on  CETA  employment. 

We  also  oppose  all  attempts  to  use  the  average  wage  requirement 
to  undermine  prevailing  wages  and  benefits.  We  want  prime  spon- 
sors to  be  required  to  initiate  positive  programs  to  transition  CETA 
employees  to  unsubsidized  public  and  private  employment  at  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions,  with  safeguards  to 
maintain  current  levels  of  public  service. 

Furthermore,  we  are  urging  the  Labor  Department  to  safeguard 
the  job  rights  of  all  workers  v/ho  may  be  adversely  affected  in  the 
administration  of  CETA. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  be  giving  further  attention  and  further  de- 
tailed study  to  the  administration's  welfare  reform  proposal  in  the 
future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  concludes  my  statement.  I'll  be 
more  than  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Nrlson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McGlotten.  You're  going  to 
submit  a  more  detailed  statement  for  the  record  by  next  Friday,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  have  it  to  you  by  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  taking 
the  time  to  come  and  testify. 

fThe  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  McGlotten  follows:] 
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STATEMENT    BY    ROBERT   McGLOTTEN,    ASSOCIATE    DIRECTOR    OF  LEGISLATION 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR    AND    CONGRESS    OF    INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION 
TO    THE    SENATE   SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EMPLOYMEr;T,     POVERTY,    AND  MIGRATORY 
ON    YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT,     TRAINING,     AND    EDUCATION  PROPOSALS 

Marcti   6,  1980 

We   welcome   and   support:    tVie   concept   ejnt>odled   ±n   the  Administration's 
new   initiative  on  youtVi  education,    employment    and   traininQ.      It   is  a 
significant    step   in   the  right   Ci--otion   of   providing  t>otti   skills  and 
Jobs    for   young  people   who   are   often   unemployed   because   of   a    lacX  of 
education   and  training. 

The  program  draws   on    the   experience   gained    from  the  Youth 
Employment   and  Demonstration   Projects   Act    r>f    1977^    which   the  AFL-CIO 
supported •      It   also  reflects   our   long-time   concern   that  education 
and   training   must    involve   close   collaboration   between    the  education 
community,    government,    labor   and  business. 

We   are   pleased   to   note   that    the  Administration's   proposed  Youth 
Act   of    1980   retains    5rom    tha  YEDPA   law  Section    442    relating  to  wages  and 
Section    4  43   with   its   prohibitions   against   displacement    of  currently 
employed  worKors   and   against    substitution   for   worX   that   would  other- 
wise  be  perfom.^d   and   with    its    requirements   for   notification  and 
consultation  with   appropriate   labor  organizations. 

We  have   considerable   concern    that   expectations    for   the  new  youth 
Initiative  may  result   in  diminished   support    for   current   CETA  and  YEDPA 
youth   jobs   and  training  programs,    because   of   the   current  misguided 
budget-cutting  climate.      We   notie   that   the   Administration's  youth 
initiative  proposal    calls    for   only   $50   million    in   planning  money 
for  fiscal    1981   and   that   the   program  would   not   go    into   effect  until 
fiscal    1982.      We    strongly   ury^    that   CETA  and   YEDPA   youth  Jobs  and 
training  programs   be  maintained   at    least   at   current    levels    in  fiscal 
1980   and   fiscal    1981  and  until    such   time   as    the    new  youth  initiative 
Is   fully   funded  and   can  pic^c   up   all   of   the   YEDPA  slots- 
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Tbe   AFL^CIO  believes   this,    the   new  Admi  n  i  st-rat  ton  '  s  youtti 
initiative  will    improve   educ£*.tion,    training   and   employment  opportun- 
ities   for  disadvantaged   youtb*      The   assistance   provided    for  l>otli 

V 

vocational    and    basic   education   will    assure    students    not  planning 

to   attend   college    the    same   resources    and   preparation   at    the  secondary 

level    as   col lege— bound  students. 

We   call   upon   Congress   to   make   certain   that   voc?ational   and  basic 
educational    facilities    and   services   will   be  made   available   to  those 
most    in   need   in    the    inner    cities   and   rural    areas.      Youth  unemployment 
will    be   diminished    only   when    those   minority   young   people   most  affected 
have    access    to   educational   opportunities   that   provide    increased  em- 
phasis  on   academic   skills   combined   with  a   program  of   broad  technical 
skill  training. 

We   urge  more    realistic   guidance    counselling   on   vocational  oppor- 
tunities   in   the  middle    school    years   to   give   students   the   time   to  con- 
sider*  entry   into  previously   non— traditional    work  areas    for   both  men 
and  women.      Xmproved   standards   of   performance   for   vocational  education 
schools   and   programs   can   be   best    realized    through   support    for  teacher 
training*    upgrading   and   modem   equipment . 


Vocational   education    can   offer   young   people   a   practical  and 
realistic   insight    into   the   world   of   workr    it    should   not   mean  that 
vocational   education   students   are   encouraged   to    leave    school    at  an 
early   age    for    low-skill,    low-paid   jobs,      work   experience   can  teach 
vocational   education   students   much   about    labor   and   collective  bar- 
gaining  and   should   not    be   an    excuse    to   pay   subminimum   wages  or 
undermine   established   working  conditions. 
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TVie  AFti-CIO  and  Its   afflli.ates   are   pledged   to   work  with  teachers 
and  l>us±ness  and   industry  t-o  effectively  assist    ii^   the   education  and 
training  of   young  people^    many   of   whom  are   the   children   of  ovir 
members . 

Accordingly,    we  hope    to  continue   to  work   with  th3  Administration 
and   the  Congress    in   developing   the   authorizing   legislation   and  assur- 
ing  sufficient   appropriations,    so   that    this   important   new  program 
combined  with  enhanced  vocational    and  Taasic  education «    will  he 
effective   in   reducing  youth   unemployment  and   providing   the  nation 
with  a  more   qualified  workforce   for"  generations    to  come. 
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STATEMENT  BY   ROBERT  McGLOTTEN ,    ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR   OF  LEGISLATION, 


In  connection  with   Senate    bill   S.    1312,    the  Administration's 
"Work  and  Training  Opportunities   Act,"   the    jobs   part   oT   the  Admini- 
stration's welfare   rerorm  package,    we  wish   to  express    some   of  the 
cor.cerns   of   the  AFL-CIO. 

The  welfare   reform   Jobs   program  is   appropriately  proposed  as 
an  amendment    to   the    Comprehensive   Employment   and   Training  Act. 
While  we  have   a  number   of   issues    Jo   raise,   we   think   it    is  appro- 
priate  that   this   program  would   be    included  in   the    CETA   law  as  a 
new  part   E  or  Title    II   and  put  under   the   direction  of   the  Secretary 
of   Labor.      Welfare   reTorm  jobs   must   be   tied   in  with   other  employment 
and   training   activities   of  prime   sponsors    to   assure   effective  and 
realistic  action. 

However,    it   is    obvious    to   us    that    there    is   a   reshuTriing  of 
CETA   Jobs   involved   in   the  welfare   reform  Jobs   proposal  since 
62,5  percent   of   Title    II-D  fxinds   will   be  earmarked  for  welfare  re- 
form  Jobs,      We   seriously   question  a  proposal  whicl^  is    going  to 
provide   few  IT  any  net  new   jobs.      In  the  present   climate   of  misguided 
budget-cutting ,    it   seems   likely   that   total   CETA   Jobs   may  well  end 
up  at   a  lower  level  at   a   time  when   the    total   should  be  increasing 
because   of  higher   recession-induced  unemployment* 

We   are  also    concerned   about   CETA  wage   requirements,    the  l8-month 
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standards  and  job  protections   ror  regiolar  public   employees  • 


The  CEl'A  legislation  enacted  last  year  is  unconscionable  in 
its   treatment  or  CETA  workers.      It  mandates    that  an  average  CETA 
wage  nationwide  be  no  more  than  $7,200  per  year.      Areas  with  wages 
above  the  national  average  can  pay  more,   but   those  with  wages  below 
the  national  average  must   pay  less*      Over   one-third  or  the   areas  in 
the  nation  must   pay   CETA  wages   averaging  as   low  as  $6,635  per  year 

only  lO  percent  above    the   Tederal  Fair  Tabor  Standards  Act  minimum 
wage.      Only  a  Tew  areas   in  the   nation  can  pay   average   CETA  wages 
above  $9,0OO   per  year.      For  example,    the   legally  required  CETA  average 
wage  in  many   Jurisdictions   is   $2, GOO  or  more  less   than  bargained 
wage  rate.      The  hiring  or  any    CETA  employee   by  these  Jurisdictions 
would  in  errect   destroy  standards    that  have   taJcen  years  to  build. 
The  problem   is  nationwide* 

This  means    that    some   public   employers  will   attempt  to  establish 
new  sub-minimum  entry   level   Jobs^    such   as   an  Assistant  Laborer. 
Some   employers  may  attempt   to   reclassiTy  CETA  employees  to   take  them 
out  from   the  protection  or  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

The   other   severe   problem   is    that   the  new  law  limits   CETA  employ- 
ment  to   18  months   Tor   those  hired   after   October   1,    1978.  CETA 
employees  hired  before   that   time   are  permitted   to  work   one  additional 
year  until  September   30,    1979-      This  serves   only  to  recycle  unemploy- 
ment rather   than  to   create   Jobs.      The  Secretary  of  Labor,  however, 
does  have  discretion   to  grant  waivers  for   these  employees  scheduled 
to  be   terminated-      Such  waivers   may  be   granted   if   the   employer  can 
demonstrate    that   it   Taces   unusually  severe  hardships   in  moving  CETA 
workers   to  regular  employment   or   to   private   industry  payrolls.  At 
its   convention  in   December   of   1979,    the  AFL-CIO   called   for  amending 
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CETA  to  delete   the  provisions  requiring   a  nationwide   average  CETA 
wage  or  $7,200  a  year.      The   AFL-CIO  also  called   Tor   elimination  or 
the   Iti-month  ll-iitations  on  CETA  employment. 

We  also   oppose  all  attempts  by  employers   to   use   the  average 
wage   requirement   to  undermine  prevailing  wages   and  benefits*  We 
want  prime  sponsors   to  be  required  to   initiate  positive  programs 
to   transition  CETA   employees    to   unsubsidlzed  public   and  private 
employment  at  prevailing  rates   af  pay   ajid  working  conditions  with 
saTeguards   to  maintain  current  levels    of   public  services, 

Fui'thermore  ,   we   are   urging    the   Labor  Department   to  safeguard 
the    Job   rights   or   all  workers  who  may   be   adversely  affected  in  the 
administration  of  CETA. 

The   AFL-CIO  will  be   giving   further   attention  and  further  detailed 
study   to    the  Administration's  welfare    reform   jobs   proposal   in  the 
future  * 


Senator  Nelson.  The  next  hearing  will  be  next  week,  Wednesday 
the  12th,  at  9:30,  in  this  hearing  room. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:25  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
reconvening  on  March  12,  1980,  at  9:30  a*m-,  in  the  same  hearing 
room.] 
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WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  12.  1980 

U.S.  Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTEK  ON  EMPLOYMENT,  PoVERTY, 

AND  Migratory  Labor, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Wcishington,  D.C. 

^"*^^"^™o*^x"^®i:^"^"^'^*       notice,  at  9:36  a.m.,  in  room 
5110,   Dirksen   Senate   Office   Building,   Senator   Gaylord  Nelson 
icnairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Nelson. 

Senator  Nelson.  Our  first  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  a  panel 
«^  ?f  demonstration  projects.  The  witnesses  are-  Hon 

T  ■  Wi*  tS^^^^At^^^^  Baton  Rouge.  Neil  Hurley,  director! 
Lowell,  Mass.,  CETA  Consortium.  Larry  Lockhart,  CETA  adminis- 
trator. Union  County.  N.J.,  and  Marcia  Eaton,  manager,  emplov- 
A  opportunities  pilot  program,  Washington  Balance  of  State 
*-'l5*lA  program. 

^  V?™i?^^'^  "^N.  WOODROW  W.  DUMAS.  MAYOR  OF  BATON 

SrS^^^Trt'^J^if  P^'i-^^A^^^'*^*'-    WASHINGTON  ^^^lll 
Mayor  Dumas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Mayor  Woody  Dumas  from 
agafn  ^^'^         home  of  Senator  Long.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you 

Senator  Nelson.  Being  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I 
was  aware  of  that. 

Mayor  Dumas.  You  and  I  have  met  many  times  over  the  years 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  here  again.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Lockhart  is  not  here  yet. 

proceed  any  way  you  desire.  Each  of  your  statements 
will  be  prmted  in  full  m  the  record.  If  you  wish  to  extemporize  on 
ttiem,  fine.  Proceed  however  you  desire. 

Mayor  Dumas.  I  am  going  to  submit  the  statement  in  toto  and 
just  take  a  few  parts  from  it.  I  would  first  like  to  present  to  the 
chairman  my  group  here  who  have  been  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
getting  this  pilot  program  together. 

Mr.  Leo  Turner,  who  is  director  of  the  CETA  program,  Marvin 
Allen,  who  is  the  coordinator  of  the  EOPP,  who  works  under  Leo 
Cleve  Taylor,  who  is  the  director  of  intergovernmental  relations! 
fcsergeant  Desselle,  who  is  here  with  me  today,  and  Mr.  Clav  Cot- 
treli  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(207) 
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I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  proud  to  be  here  because  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  or  less,  when  we  were  selected  as  one  of  the 
15  cities  to  come  up  with  an  EOPP  program,  we  met  with  Senator 
Long  and  the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Green.  We  promised  them  that 
we  would  come  up  with  a  program  that  we  thought  the  entire 
Nation  would  be  proud  of. 

Well,  I  think  we  have,  because  we  have  come  upon  a  program 
that  takes  people  off  the  welfare  by  training  them  and  giving  them 
gainful  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  now  taxpayers 
rather  than  tax  recipients. 

I  have  been  coming  up  here  since  1953,  and  I  have  heard  the  hew 
and  cry  of  the  Hall  of  Congress  for  many  years  and  welfare  has 
been  quite  a  program.  We  know  that  if  the  EOPP  program  is  put 
into  effect  by  Congress,  and  you  reduce  the  welfare  by  10  percent, 
this  is  a  savings  of  $2.2  billion  a  year. 

Now,  it  must  be  pretty  good  because  the  CETA  program,  HUD, 
and  many  of  the  other  agencies  are  all  participating  and  cooperat- 
ing with  us  right  to  the  hilt.  We  could  not  ask  for  more  coopera- 
tion. 

You  will  notice  on  the  charts  that  we  have,  I  think  at  the  top, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  that  we  have,  there  is  a  lady  right  in  the 
center  who  had  been  a  welfare  recipient  for  25  years,  and  out  of  8 
weeks  training,  she  is  now  working.  She  has  been  paying  taxes  for 
the  past  3  or  4  months.  She  loves  working.  She  is  no  longer  a 
welfare  recipient,  and  the  taxes  that  she  is  paying  are  coming  back 
into  the  Government  and  helping  the  Government  spend  money 
elsewhere. 

We  feel  that  the  program  that  we  have  is  something  that  is  going 
to  make  a  lot  of  people  who  think  they  are  ineligible  for  welfare 
happy.  Because  of  the  training  program  over  an  8-week  period 
many  of  the  people  will  find  themselves  no  longer  in  need  to  be  on 
welfare,  and  this  is  where  your  $2.2  billion  comes  in. 

Senator  NEi^o>f.  How  many  participants  did  you  have  in  your 
program? 

Mayor  Dumas.  Well,  let  me  go  through  this  right  quick,  811.  We 
are  just  starting  out  on  this  thing.  We  are  not  old  enough  yet.  We 
have  not  really  got  it  going,  but  Sll  is  up  to  now. 

Senator  Nel-son.   How   long  has  your  program  been  underwav? 

Mayor  Dumas.  I  think  we  got  our  first  grant  last  July,  which  ~is 
not  even  a  year  yet. 

Senator  Nei^On.  And  how  long  is  your  training  program? 

Mayor  Dumas.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  a  training  program  that  goes  with 
this? 

Mayor  Dumas.  It  runs  about  8  weeks  on  the  average.  Let  me 
read  this  to  you.  The  to(:al  enrollment  of  EOPP  in  Baton  Rouge  is 
811  of  which  582  are  AFDC  and  229  are  not  AFDC. 

The  total  terminations  are  152,  of  which  50  were  placed  in  un- 
subsidized  jobs.  The  unsubsidized  jobs  are  as  follows,  and  this  is 
what  is  the  fantastic  part  about  it.  Senator.  These  people  are  not 
being  trained  and  put  out  on  the  street  picking  up  paper.  Some  of 
them  are  like  the  one  that  was  placed  in  Dow  Chemical  at  $1,100  a 
month,  another  at  Exxon  refinery  at  $1,300,  another  at  NASCO, 
$1,250.  another  at  Kaiser  Aluminum  at  $l,3f>0. 
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Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that,  I  think,  by  the  on-the-job 
training  program — OJT — that  we  have  under  EOPP  is  the  success 
of  this  thing.  We  have  been  very  successful  with  it.  We  have  people 
that  go  out  to  the  industries  in  Baton  Rouge — which  is  a  highly 
petrochemical  city,  and  the  State  capital — and  we  have  many  other 
things  going  for  us. 

Because  of  that,  we  are  able  to  contact,  search  these  jobs  out, 
train  these  people  and  give  them  gainful  employment  and  take 
them  off  welfare.  And  that  is  what  you  want. 

I  think  if  you  ever  get  away  from  the  training  program.  Congress 
is  going  to  step  back  about  15  years.  Many  of  these  people,  because 
of  various  and  sundry  reasons.  Mother  Nature  or  Lady  Luck  dealt 
them  a  bad  hand.  They  did  not  get  an  education.  They  did  not 
think  they  needed  it  when  they  were  young  or  whatever  it  was,  but 
they  grew  up  and  realized  they  have  to  work  for  a  living,  and  now 
they  are  willing  to  take  that  training,  and  if  you  cut  it  out,  they 
are  going  to  be  out  on  the  streets,  and  they  are  going  to  be  on 
welfare,  and  this  is  what  you  do  not  want.  This  is  why  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  things.  In  my  27  years'  in 
government,  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

And  I  hope  that  we  can  improve  upon  it  by  the  time  we  get 
through  with  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mayor.  You  said  you 
started  just  last  July? 

Mayor  Dumas.  We  got  our  first  grant  last  July.  We  started 
getting  geared  up  in  July. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  is  the  length  of  the  program? 

Mayor  Dumas.  A  2-year  demonstration.  We  were  1  of  the  15 
cities  that  were  selected  in  the  United  States,  and  we  were  1  of  the 
5  that  had  one  of  the  largest  allocations.  We  attracted  much  atten- 
tion because  Secretary  of  Labor  Marshall,  Under  Secretary  Green, 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Johnston,  Congressman  Moore  and  all  of 
those  from  our  district,  and  Mr.  Cottrell  have  been  down  to  Baton 
Rouge  several  times,  and  have  nothing  but  praise  for  it. 

I  know  there  are  some  things  in  here  about  the  WIN  program 
and  others,  but  this  is  going  to,  I  think,  supersede  the  WIN  pro- 
gram >  because  it  leaves  nothing  to  chance,  and  I  think  in  my  own 
opinion,  like  I  say,  with  27  years'  experience  in  government,  I  just 
believe  this  is  what  you  are  looking  for  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  the  mayor  of  the  city,  with  these  gentlemen  who  have  pro- 
vided this  program,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mayor.  It  is  encouraging 
to  hear  your  testimony  on  your  program,  and  all  of  us  are  interest- 
ed in  the  same  thing,  being  sure  that  people  get  the  training  and 
have  the  opportunity  for  productive  work,  I  am  satisfied  that  that's 
what  the  people  themselves  want.  They  just  need  the  opportunity 
to  get  into  productive  work,  and  this  kind  of  a  program  vrould 
appt  to  give  them  the  opportunity  and  the  training  they  need  to 
do  that. 

Mayor  Dtjmas.  And,  Senator,  it  gives  them  a  lot  more  dignity. 
[Statement  submitted  by  Ma>  or  Dumas  follows:] 
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STATEMENT   OF   WOODROW   W.  DUMAS 
MAYOR- PRE SI DENT,    BATON   ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 
BEFORK  THE   SENATE    LABOR   AND   HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  EMPLOYMENT, 
POVERTY   AND   MIGRATORY  LABOR 
MARCH    12,  1980 


Mr.    Chairman,    members  of    the  Subcommi ttee .       I  am 
pleased   to   be   here   to   testify   on   the  Welfare  Reform 
Jobs   proposal.       I    am  Woodrow  W.    Dumas,    Mayor  of  Baton 
Rouge   in   the   great    state   of   Louisiana.      Baton   Rouge  is 
a   highly   Pet ro-chemical    and    Industrial    city.      It  is 
also   the   capitol   of  Louisiana. 

First,    I   would   like    to   say    I   support    the   Work  and 
Training  Opportunity   Act    of    1979.      This   Bill    is   a  work- 
oriented   welfare   reform  program.       It    is   real  welfare 
reform  because    it   provides   job   search   assistance  and 
jobs   and   training    instead   of   welfare   for  employable 
persons.       It   will    radically   change   the  welfare  system 
for    employable   recipients   because   in   the   future,  such 
individuals   viill    be   assisted   primarily    through  the 
provision   of    employment   and   training  opportunities 
with   particular    emphasis   on    transitional  employment 
and    training   opportunities   and  private   sector  linkages. 
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Instead  of   having   to   rely  on  welfare   for    income  support 
whenever   the   family  breadwinner    is   O"'       x    a  Job,  the 
new   program  will   offer   such   persons   the   opportunity  (as 
well    as    the   requirement)    to   support   their  families 
through   a  paycheck. 

Two   Principal   Components:      Job   Search  Assistance  and 
Work  and  Training  Opportunities 

The   new  work-oriented   system  consists  of   two  com- 
ponents ,    a  Job   Search  Assistance  Program    (JSAP)    and  a 
Work   and  Training  Program    (WTOP).      Under   JSAP,  all 
AFDC   eligible  recipients  who   are   employable   are  re- 
quired  to   participate   in   a  mandatory   8— week  intensive 
30b   search  program.      Recipients   are  required  to  parti- 
cipate   in   Job   search   on   a   daily   basis   under  supervision, 
and   are   provided  with  a  variety   of    job   finding  and 
supportive   services   to   help   them  find   and   hold  private 
sector   Jobs-      Failure  to   participate   in   job   search  will 
result    in   their   termination   from  the  welfare  rolls  and 
also  make   them   ineligible   to   participate    in   the  Work 
and   Training  Program, 

Under   WTOP ,    all    those   unable   to    find   jobs  after 
eight   weeks  of   job  search  would  be   referred   to   the  local 
CETA  prime   sponsor   for   placement    in   a   f ederally-assist — 
ted   work  or   training   position.      Most   participants  would 
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receive   a  mix   of   work  and   training.      Efforts   will  be 
made   to  provide  skills  and  work  experience  which 
lead  to  useful   jobs   in   the  regular  economy. 

While  participating   in   WTOP ,    they   would  receive 
a  wage  which   either   greatly  reduces  or  eliminates 
their    family's   need   for  welfare.      Attempts   to  place 
workers   in   regular   public  or   private   sector  jobs 
would   continue   while   they   are    in  federally-assisted 
positions.       if   no   job   is   found    for   them  by   the   end  of 
78   weeks,    they  would   re-enter   the   Job   Search  Assis- 
tance  Program   for   another   eight   weeks  of   active  job 
search    before   becoming   eligible   again   for   a  federally- 
assisted  job   or    training  position.      Some  of   the  major 
elements   of   welfare   reform  contained    in    the  bill  are 
highlighted  below: 

^- ^  •  4425   Changes   the   AFDC-Unemployed  Parents  Program 

into   a   Limited   Two-Month   Program  of  Assistance 

The   re-orientation  of   the   welfare   system   to  one 

which   relies   on   employment    assistance    instead   of  cash 

assistance   can   most   strikingly   be   seen   with  respect 

to   the   Unemployed   Parents   Program   of   AFDC .  Currently, 

this   program   offers   welfare   benefits   for   an  indefinite 

period   to   persons   who   are  recipients   because   of  the 

unemployment    of    the    father,    and   under    State   option  is 

in   effect    in    half   of    the   states , including  Ohio,  Vermont, 
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Iowa,    Wisconsin   and  all   of   the   larger   states.  The 
cash  bill,    H.R.    4904,    makes   this   a  mandatory  program 
in   all   States.      However,    a  key  provision    (Section  111 
(a)    (1)    in   that   bill    limits   cash   assistance   in  the 
program  in   all    states   to   only  two  months    (instead  of 
indefinitely  under   current   law)   provided   that  the 
Secretary  of   Labor   cert if ies   that   the  person  is 
employed  or   in   training  under   the  Work  and  Training 
program  established  by   H.R.    4425,    or   that   an  offer 
of   such  employment   or    training   has  or   will   be  made. 
This  means   that    if    this   Bill    is   enacted,    cash  assis- 
tance for   such   recipients  will   simply   end  after  two 
months   either   because   the   person   has   been  successfully 
placed   in   a  private  sector   job   during   the   8— week  Job 
search   period  or   has  been  placed   in  a  work  or  training 
position   under  WTOP ,    or   has  refused  such  an  offer. 
Thus   the  current   option   for  such  employable  persons 
remaining  on   assistance   for   long  periods   of  time  will 
have  been  eliminated. 

The  Basic   Structure  of   the  Program  Would  Make   the  Welfare 
Work   Requirement   Truly   Effective    for    the   First  Time 

The  basic   structure  of   program   insures   that  employ- 
able recipiejits  must   work  or  be  eliminated   from   the  rolls. 
All   employable  welfare  recipients  must   go   through  an 
intensive   8— week   Job   search   period   at    application.  If 
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that    effort   does    not    result    in   a.   job   then   an  employable 
person  must   participate    in   a  work   or    training  position. 
Failure   to  participate  or   cooperate   in   either  program 
will    result    in   termination    from   the  rolls.      There  is 
no   option    to   participate    in    an    inactive  component. 
This    is   in   sharp   contrast   with   the   current  system. 

Under   the  existing   WIN  system   it    is  possible  to 
avoid   the   work  requirement   because  of   the  structure 
of    the   program  and  because  of    its    inadequate  resource. 
For   example,    since  WIN  does   not   offer   services   to  all 
employables  within   any    fixed   period  of   time,    it  is 
easy   for  most    persons   to   avoid   ever   facing   a  work 
requirement   or   to   drag   out    their    involvement   with  the 
program  over   an   excessive   length   of   time.      Under  such 
a   system  many   employable   persons    slip   through  the 
cracks.      Several    studies   have   suggested   that   by  de 
facto   agreement   of    the  WIN  counselors   and  recipients, 
the  only   persons   participating    in   an   active  WIN 
component   are   those   who   want    to   work   and   are  most  em- 
ployable . 

The   new  program   would   el iminate    this   de  facto 
option   of   choosing   not    to   participate   in   a  work  or 
training   program,    and  make   the   welfare  work  requirement 
truly    effective    for    the    first    time   since   neither  the 
recipient    nor   counselor   would    have   the   option   of  an 
inactive   component . 
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The  Program   is   Likely   to   Have  a  Major   Impact   on  Elim- 
inating Fraud  and  Abuse    in   the   Welfai-e  Program 

The   structure  of   the  program,    mandatory  daily 
attendances    in   Job   search   for   an   S-week   period  and 
mandatory   participation    in   a  work  or    training  component, 
will    by    itself    eliminate   a   large   number   of  ineligibles 
from   the   rolls.      One  of   the  key   findings   to  date  from 
the   DOL  welfare   reform  demonstration   program   shows  that 
large   numbers   of  persons   are   nol:   showing  up   for  job 
search  because   they  cannot,    they  were  already  working, 
a   fact    not    previously   known   to   the   welfare   department • 
While    it    is   too    early   to   say   for   certain   now»    it  appears 
that    this    factor   alone  may   result    in   significant  wel- 
fare  savings.       Results   from  one   site,    Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts,   indicate   that   up   to   25  percent   of   the  persons 
referred   to   the   Job   Search   program  may   have  their  grants 
reduced   or   eliminat:ed  because  of   this  phenomenon- 

This  Bill   will    reduce   welfare   rolls   by   about  lO 
percent    and   reduce   welfare   and   related   costs   by  about 
$2.2   billion  dollars. 

The   Work   and   Training  Program   is   not    simply  another 
PSE  progr^u^.       It   authorizes   a  variety  of  work  and 
training  opportunities   far   broader    than   Title   II  D  and 
VI.      Heavy   emphasis   will   be   placed   on    the  use   of   O JT , 
training,    and   such    activities   as   supported   work  programs 
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which  have   been   highly   successful    in  placing:  long 
term  welfare   recipients   in  private  sector  jobs.  The 
work  experience   gained   in    this   component    is  an 
important  part   of   skill  development. 

The  WTOP   component    is    essential   to   the  overall 
success   of    the   program.       It   makes   the   work  requirement 
unavoidable   and   insures   that   persons   who   are  unable 
to   find   a  job    do   not    simply   revert    to    reliance  on 
wel fare . 

The  main    emphases    are   on    reforming   the   welfare.  I 
don't    think    to    reform  welfare   is    to   put    twice   as  many 
people  on   the    rolls.      Welfare   recipients    should  be 
provided  with  jobs- 

Progress  of  the  Welfare  Reform  Demonstration  Program  in 
Baton  Rouge 

This   program,    called   the   Employment  Opportunities 
Pilot    Prograin    (EOPP)    is    testing   various   methods  of 
providing   employment    and    training   assistance    for  un- 
employed  primary   wage   earners    in    families   with  children 
as    an    alternative    to    reliance   on   welfare.       The  basic 
model   being    tested    is    similar    to    the   jobs   portion  of 
the   welfare    reform  proposal    and   includes    a   job  search 
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assistance  component   and   a  work  and   training  coponent . 
This   demonstration   program  will   provide  essential 
information   on   the   best   ways  of    implementing  the  welfare 
reform  legislation . 

The   demonstration   program   is   now   well   underway  and 
the   activities   carried   out    indicate    that    the  effort 
is   going   to   be   highly    successful , 

While  only   preliminary   results    are   available  so 
far,    it   appears   that    the   primary   objective  of  the 
demonstration   program    is   being   achieved,    which    is  to 
identify    the   best   means    for   assisting  welfare  recipients 
to   become   self — suf f icient . 


The   basic    structure    proposed    in    the   jobs  component 
of    the   welfare   reform    legislation    (a   job    search  component 
and   a  work   and   training  component)    is  effective   in  moving 
welfare   recipients    into   employment   and/or   off   of  welfare. 

Certain    types   of    job   search    assistance   are  highly 
successful    and    suggest    that    the    jobs   component   of  welfare 
reform  may   be  more    effective    in   transitioning  welfare 
recipients    into   private   sector   employment    than  estimated. 

The   ability   of    the   Baton   Rouge   area   to   provide    Jobs  for 
the    AFDC    eligibil ity    population : 


tunities,  because  of  the  large  petro— chemical  complex 
surrounding    the   city    along   the   Mississippi   River,  In 


The  early 


findings    indicate   that : 
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addition,    being   the   state   capitol ,    provides   Baton  Rouge 
with   a   large   governmental    payroll,    both   state  and  local. 
Economic   projection   for   the    Baton   Rouge   area    is  quite 
promising  because   of   planned    expansions  of   the  petro- 
chemical   industry.      Numerous   small    businesses  are  being 
planned   to   support    the   new  growth   and   the  increase 
in   population   that    industrial    expansion  brings. 

This   alone   does   not   produce   Jobs,    but    it  does 
create  potential.      This   potential    coupled  with  the 
incentives    that    the   Welfare   Reform  demonstration 
provides,    will   produce   jobs    for   AFDC  recipients. 

The   barrier   that    stands   between    the  recipients 
and   an   unsubsidized   job   are   rapidly   being   removed  by 
the   EOPP   established   in  Baton    Rouge.      Barriers  such 
as   child   care,    transportation,    and   other  supportive 
services   are   no   longer   excuses   for   not    seeking  employment 

The   Targeted   Job   Tax   Credit    is   additional  incentive 
to   potential    employers    to   open    the   door    to   the  AFDC 
rec  ipient . 

Not   only    is   Baton    Rouge   capable   of    producing  jobs, 
but    jobs   with   above   average   potential    as    it   relates  to 
longevity,    and   entry    level    income.      Again,    this  is 
contributed    to   the   nature   of    the   local    industry.  This 
employment   potential,    and   welfare   reform   represent  a 
team   destined   to   succeed    in    the   struggle   against  un- 
employment  as    it    relates   to   AFDC  recipients   in   the  Baton 
Rouge  area. 
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Barriers   to   employment    faced  by   the  AFDC   -  eligible 
populat  ion : 

Type   A   -   Human  Needs 

1,  Child  Care 

(a)      for  dependent   children  under   school  age 

during  work  hours 
Cb)      for   dependent   children   of   school    age  during 

after   school  hours 

2.  Transportation 

(a)  for  dependent   children    from  home   to  child  care 
arrangement   and  return 

(b)  from   home   to  work   and  return 

3,  Physical   and  Emotional   Health  Problems  (Medical, 
Dental ,  Psychiatric) 

4.  Counseling  regarding 

(a)  child   rearing   and   child  development 

(b)  personal   and   family  relationships 

(c)  home  management    including  household  budget- 
ing,   food  and  nutrition  consumer  education 

( d )  housing  improvement 
Emergency  Cash  Assistance 

(a)  lodging    (after  eviction) 

(b)  food 
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(c)  clothing 

(d)  car  repairs 

(e)  utility  deposits 

(f)  work  uniforms 

Cg)  occupational   tools   and  equipment 

Ch)  licensing 


The   total    enrollment   for  EOPP   in   Baton  Rouge  is 
811,    of  which   582   are   AFDC   and   229   are   non   AFDC . 

The   total    terminations   are   152  of  which  50  were 
placed   in   unsubsidized  Jobs,      The  unsubsidi2sed  are 
as   follows:      one  placement    at  Dow  Chemical,    at  $1,100 
per  month,    another  at   Exxon^    $1 , 300  per  month,  still 
another   at   N.A.S.CO,    $1 , 250  per  month,    still  another, 
at   Kaiser,    $1 , 360  per  month.      These  are   Just   a   few  of 
the  high  paying  Jobs   that   EOPP   in  Baton   Rouge  has 
developed . 

The   total    50  percent   placement   ranges   from  Jobs 
paying   $500   per   month   to   $1 , 360   per  month.      We  are 
very  optimistic   that   this   trend  will   continue • 


Type  B 


Basic  Educat ion 


Skills  Training 


Work  Experience 
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The   active  part: icipation   is   as  follows: 


Jot)  Search 


170 


Training 


8 


O. J.T. 


4 


P. S.E. 


44 


Holding 


433 


We  are   reducing  our   large   number   in  holding  by 
starting   as  of   today,    13   Job  Clubs  with  20  clients 
in   each.      By   the   end  of   the  month,    we  will   have  20 
Job   Clubs   as  our  maximum • 

We   have   as  of   today,    March   12,    1980,    27  openings 
in  unsubsidized  Jobs.      There  are  45  O.J.T.  openings. 
All   of    these  openings   are  being   filled  today   in  Baton 
Rouge.      Each  of   these   range   in   pay   from  $3:10  per  hour 
to  $4:50. 

I   believe   this   program   is   an   essential    step  in 
the   evolution  of   a  truly   comprehensive  employment 
and   training  system.       It   represents  an   attempt  to 
ensure   that    families  will   have  the   opportunity  for 
self-support   through   full-time  employment   and  the 
skills   required  to  hold  useful   Jobs  at   adequate  wages. 
The  Bill  provides  for  the  Governors  to  have  a  major  xoll  in 
the  total  operations  of  th±s  program.     I  will  agree,  however,  I 
believe  the  staffs  of  the  JSAP  and  the  WOTP  should  be  Ct>-located, 
thereby  providing  extensive  coorperatico  and  coordination* 
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Senator  Nelson.  That  is  right.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mayor.  I 
will  now  call  upon  Marcia  Eaton,  manager,  employment  opportuni- 
ties pilot  program  in  Washington  Balance  of  State. 

Ms-  Eaton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Marcia  Congdon  Eaton.  I  am  manager  of  the  Wash* 
ington  State  employment  oppKjrtunities  pilot  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  employment  security  department.  I  am  here  today  to 
share  with  you  our  experiences  in  operating  this  demonstration 
project,  and  based  on  these  experiences,  our  recommendations  for 
the  Work  and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1979. 

The  Washington  project  is  operating  in  a  four-county  rural  area 
in  southwest  Washington  which  is  part  of  the  CETA  balance  of 
State  prime  sponsor.  There  ^61,300  people  in  over  4,000  square 
miles  and  only  two  cities  with  over  15,000  in  population. 

The  four  counties  border  on  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  highly  seasonal  economy  of  the  area  relies  heavily  on 
forestry,  Hshing,  and  tourism. 

The  project  began  operating  in  October  of  1979,  By  February  the 
program  had  enrolled  244  people.  Of  those  244  enrollments,  89 
have  completed  the  job  search  period  which  is  an  8-week  period. 

The  following  statistics  are  based  on  this  first  group  of  individ- 
uals. I  must  caution  that  these  are  very  preliminary  figures  and 
may  not  be  representative  of  results  over  a  longer  time  period. 

Twenty-one  percent  were  placed  in  unsubsidized  employment  at 
an  average  wage  rate  of  $5.48  per  hour.  Eleven  percent  went  on  to 
other  training  programs,  mostly  other  CEITA  programs.  Seventeen 
percent  were  nonpositive  terminations.  In  CEJTA  language  that 
means  something  that  is  not  a  positive  kind  of  movement  such  as 
moving  from  the  area  or  refusing  to  participate  in  job  search, 
terminations  due  to  personal  health  or  other  family  problems. 

Six  percent  were  inactivated  or  suspended  primarily  for  medical 
or  other  temporary  conditions  with  the  anticipation  that  they 
would  be  active  again  in  the  program  within  a  short  time  period. 

Forty-two  percent  were  ready  for  placement  in  the  work  training 
component,  7  percent  of  these  have  been  placed  in  subsidized  slots 
such  as  a  public  service  emplojmnent  slot.  The  remaining  35  per- 
cent are  awaiting  that  placement. 

This  group  of  89  is  47  percent  male  and  53  percent  female.  They 
are  93  percent  whit^,  and  this  is  representative  of  the  general 
population  in  the  area.  The  average  age  is  30.  Average  educational 
level  is  11th  grade. 

They  have  been  unemployed  an  average  of  5.2  months.  They  are 
all  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  88  per- 
cent are  mandatory  referrals  under  the  work  incentive  program. 

The  average  family  size  on  the  assistance  grant  is  3.6.  During  the 
planning  and  startup  of  the  project,  we  have  encountered  the  usual 
problems  associated  with  starting  ansrthing  new.  We  also  encoun- 
tered some  unusual  problems. 

Coordination  and  cooF>eration  are  extremely  impK>rtant  in  this 
project.  CEITA  is  now  required  to  coordinate  with  all  parts  of  the 
employment  and  training  system  and  to  document  this  coordina- 
tion. 

Others  in  the  system  are  not  required  to  coordinate  with  CETA, 
and  in  some  instances,  this  slowed  the  planning  process.  I  would 
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like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  adequate  planning  time  prior  to 
operations  if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Groups  at  the  State  and  local  level  who  have  not  necessarily 
worked  together  must  develop  new  working  relationships  for  this 
program  to  be  successful.  It  takes  time  to  work  out  these  relation- 
ships. 

The  planning  efforts  were  facilitated  by  the  project  being  housed 
in  a  State  agency.  State  agencies  plan  an  important  role  in  this 
project  especially  the  agencies  administering  the  welfare  program 
and  the  work  incentive  program. 

With  resp>ect  to  the  legislation,  we  strongly  endorse  the  concept 
of  the  Governor  being  responsible  for  the  planning  of  job  search 
assistance.  The  program  needs  the  involvement  of  the  Governor 
because  of  the  close  ties  that  are  necessary  to  existing  State  respon-^ 
sibilities. 

The  basic  activities  of  this  project  already  existed  in  some  fash- 
ion before  the  planning  period,  on-the-job  training,  public  service 
employment,  classroom  training,  and  job  search.  This  project  com- 
bines those  basic  activities  in  a  unique  way,  and  it  is  this  combina- 
tion that  gives  the  project  a  new  look. 

The  Washington  project  uses  existing  service  deliverers.  These 
include  community  based  organizations,  local  governments,  and 
State  agencies.  By  using  existing  service  deliverers,  we  are  maxi- 
mizing resources  and  minimizing  duplication. 

It  allows  for  better  coordination  with  other  programs,  including 
:>ther  CETA  activities.  We  have  also  been  able  to  obtain  more 
Bxperienced  staff,  some  of  whom  are  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
:;lient  group. 

The  Washington  project  has  two  different  models.  The  basic 
:«net  of  the  operations  was  to  use  the  basic  CETA  delivery  system. 
This  was  already  based  on  two  differing  delivery  mechanisms. 

In  one  two-county  area,  the  employment  security  department 
staffs  all  the  activities  required  in  the  project.  This  provides  a  close 
tie  to  the  employment  service  functions  of  the  Department  as  well 
as  other  CETA  programs  which  are  also  administered  by  employ- 
ment security. 

The  second  model  in  the  other  two-county  area  includes  a  core 
staff  from  the  employment  security  with  a  variety  of  subagree- 
ments  to  other  agencies.  This  provides  a  connection  to  employment 
services  as  well  as  to  the  CETA  programs  administered  in  this  area 
by  the  other  agencies. 

In  spite  of  separate  administrative  requirements,  EOPP  and  WIN 
have  been  successfully  integrated  at  the  local  level  in  this  project. 
This  is  due  to  a  team  management  approach. 

One  of  the  new  twists  to  this  project  is  a  mandatoiry  job  search 
period.  The  purpose  of  job  search  is  to  place  the  person  in  unsubsi- 
dized  employment.  This  has  not  always  been  the  result  of  our  job 
search. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is  the  local  economy.  This  four- 
county  area  traditionally  has  a  slow  economy  during  the  winter 
months;  although  unemployment  during  1979  dropped  as  low  as  6 
percent  during  the  summer  months,  the  average  in  these  four 
counties  for  the  year  was  9.2  p>ercent. 
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During  December  1979,  three  of  the  four  counties  had  an  unem- 
ployment rate  over  10  percent.  Unemp'oyment  rates  during  the 
winter  of  1978  to  1979  from  November  to  March  were  between  10 
^"-Sw-     percent   This  winter's  rate  could  go  as  high  as  12  percent. 

Ihis  IS  partially  due  to  a  slowdown  in  the  wood  products  indus- 
try, approximately  2,000  people  have  been  laid  off  this  winter  from 
jobs  in  this  industry.  This  is  2.7  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  that 
area. 

In  this  type  of  seasonal  economy,  job  search  during  the  periods  of 
high  unemployment  is  difficult.  We  think  it  is  important  to  provide 
^^^/^i!^^"*^  ^^^^  ^  positive  experience  during  job  search. 

Although  job  search  is  always  aimed  at  job  placement,  other 
things  can  also  be  accomplished.  These  things  include  recognizing 
job  skills,  learning  about  individual  preferences  for  particular  jobs 
knowledge  of  the  local  labor  market,  and  increasing  self-esteem! 

Even  if  the  person  does  not  find  a  job  during  job  search,  this  will 
result  in  a  more  successful  experience  in  the  training  or  PSE 
position  and  lead  eventually  to  unsubsidized  employment 

We  have  also  found  that  job  search  is  not  always  desirable  for 
everyone,  and  it  is  easy  to  identify  this  during  the  intake  process. 
We  are  using  a  5-  to  8-week  time  period  for  job  search. 

Exceptions  to  this  required  job  search  are  necessary.  Some  indi- 
viduals need  training  prior  to  placement.  Others  are  simply  not 
ready  for  job  search.  Emotional  and  physical  barriers  are  so  sub- 
stantial that  other  services  must  be  provided  first. 

Although  tax  credits  to  employers  can  be  used  as  an  incentive 
for  placement  during  job  search,  the  lack  of  OJT  funds,  on-the-job 
training  funds,  during  this  phase  is  a  disincentive  to  both  the  job 
searcher  and  to  many  potential  employers. 

*i-^f  Nelson.  When  you  say  during  this  phase,  are  you  saying 

that  the  tax  credit  is  not  available  during  the  job  search*? 

Eaton.  During  job  search,  the  tax  credit  is  available,  the 
WIN  tax  credit  or  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  but  on-the-job  train- 
ing tunds  are  not  available  for  use  as  a  placement  tool  during  job 
search.  They  can  only  be  used  if  the  person  cannot  find  a  iob 
during  that  8-week  period. 

A  participant  may  apply  for  a  position  in  which  the  person  is 
marginally  capable  of  performing.  The  participant  has  little  hope 

r^if  hired  and  the  employer  little  incentive  to  hire  such  a  person. 

These  situations  could  be  placements,  and  in  a  relatively  short 
time  unsubsidized  jobs  if  OJT  capability  were  added  to  that  iob 
search  component. 

In  the  legislation,  we  urge  that  the  Governor  have  the  ability  to 
.  search  program  based  on  the  local  economy  coupled  with 
individual  needs.  This  should  include  the  ability  to  use  OJT  place- 
ments. 

Job  search  is  taking  a  variety  of  forms  in  our  rural  site.  In  some 
areas,  it  is  a  group  meeting  for  1  to  3  weeks.  In  other  areas,  this  is 
not  practical.  So  we  are  working  to  develop  a  self-instructional 
workbook  for  the  individual  to  use  at  home. 

We  hope  this  will  provide  service  to  those  in  the  more  remote 
and  inaccessible  areas. 

The  fiow  of  individuals  from  job  search  to  the  work-training 
component  has  not  been  working  smoothly.  Part  of  this  is  due  to 
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problems  inherent  in  development  of  the  program  and  startup 
activities. 

We  anticipate  that  even  after  we  have  those  problems  worked 
out,  the  assumption  that  a  person  will  move  immediately  from  job 
search  to  a  waiting  work  and  training  slot  that  agrees  with  the 
participants  employability  development  plan  is  highly  questionable. 
This  problem  appears  to  increase  in  rural  areas  where  creation 
of  slots  is  more  difficult-  Rural  areas  have  other  special  problems. 
Services  are  not  always  available. 

For  example,  in  our  project  area  there  are  two  community  col- 
leges. However,  often  individuals  must  be  sent  over  100  miles  for 
more  specialized  training. 

Day  care  is  another  special  issue.  There  are  limited  facilities  for 
child  care  in  the  project  area*  It  has  not  been  a  serious  problem 
yet,  but  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  demand  for  child  care  may 
outweigh  the  supply.  We  are  attempting  to  increase  the  number  of 
day  care  facilities  for  children  to  meet  this  need. 

Transi>ortation  is  another  major  issue  in  rural  areas.  The  project 
site  is  fortunate  to  have  one  county  with  an  extensive  transit 
system  and  another  county  with  a  newly  developed  system. 

In  looking  at  rural  counties  in  our  State,  these  four  counties  are 
clearly  the  exception  in  having  such  a  good  transportation  pro- 
gram. In  other  areas,  we  would  have  vaistly  curtailed  employment 
and  training  services  because  of  a  lack  of  transportation. 

In  the  act,  there  is  a  20-{>ercent  limitation  on  administration 
training  and  support  services  during  the  work  and  training  compo- 
nent. The  effect  of  this  may  be  to  severely  limit  support  services 
and  training  available. 

A  limit  on  administration  is  reasonable,  but  it  is  illogical  to  limit 
services  to  clients  in  categories  such  as  support  services  and  train- 
ing.  Even  in  the  current  title  II— D,  15  percent  of  the  funds  must  be 
expended  on  training  during  fiscal  year  1980;  20  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  These  amounts  are  in  addition  to  administration  and  do 
not  include  support  services. 

The  restriction  in  the  act  would  seem  to  indicate  an  unrealistic 
limitation.  Prime  sponsors  should  have  the  flexibility  to  include 
training  and  support  services  at  levels  necessary  to  supp>ort  the 
program  during  that  work  and  training  component. 

An  additional  budget  consideration  is  the  requirement  in  the  bill 
for  a  10-percent  cash  match  during  job  search.  We  recommend  that 
an   in-kind  match  be  allowed  as  in  the  current  WIN  program. 

One  key  to  the  success  of  this  program  is  good  cooperation  with 
the  private  sector  where  most  of  the  jobs  are  found.  We  have  used 
tax  credits  as  a  selling  point  for  employers  who  might  hire  these 
individuals. 

Another  key  in  a  rural  area  is  economic  development  and  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs.  Officials  in  the  project  area  are  interested  in 
diversifying  the  economic  base  of  the  region  to  help  reduce  the 
tremendous  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  economy,  and  we  are 
working  with  them  in  a  partnership  to  help  accomplish  this. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  our  recommendations  for  the  proi>osed 
legislation.  We  support  the  legislation  as  it  was  introduced  with 
the  Governor  submitting  a  plan  for  the  job  search  assistance  pro- 
gram. 
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Job  search  should  be  more  flexible,  including  exceptions  to  the 
time  requirement  as  well  as  including  on-the-job  training  funds  to 
use  for  placements*  Funds  for  training  and  suppwDrt  services  should 
not  be  limited  to  a  specific  percentage  and  in-kind  match  should  be 
allowed  for  job  search. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opix>rtunity  to  testify* 

[Statement  submitted  by  Ms,  Eaton  follows:] 
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Statement    to  the 
Human  Resources  Commi t tee   of  the 
Uni  ted   States  Senate 
Subcommi  ttee  on 
Employment r    Poverty   and  Migratory  Labor 

by 

Ma r o i a  Congdon  Eaton ,  Manager 
Washington  Employment  Opportunities  Pilot  Program 
Washington   State   Employment  Security  Department 

Mr.    Chairman,    Members   of    the   Subcommittee,    my   name    is  Marcia 
Congdon   Eaton.      I    am  Manager   of    the  Washington   State  Employment 
Opportunities   Pilot   Program   administered   by   the  Employment 
Security   Department.       I    am   here    today    to   share   with   you  our 
experiences    in  operc'.ting    this   demonstration   project   and   based  on 
these   experiv*nces   our    recommendations    for    the  Work   and  Training 
Opportunities  Act    of  1979., 

The  Washington   project    is   operating    in   a   four    county   rural  area 
in  Southwest  Washington   which    is   part   of    the   CETA  Balance  of 
State   Prime   Sponsor*      There   are    161,300   people    in  over  4,000 
square  miles   and   only    two   cities   with   over    15,000   people*  The 
four    counties    border    on    the  Columbia  River    and    the  Pacific 
Ocean.      The    highly    seasonal    economy   of    the   area    relies    heavily  on 
forestry,    fishing,    and  tourism>. 

The   project   began   operating    in  October    1979,      By    February,  the 
program   had    enrolled    244   people.      Of    the    244    enrollments,    89  have 
completed    the   job   search  period.      The    following   statistics  are 
based   on    this    first    group   of    individuals,       I    must   caution  that 
these   are  very  preliminary   figures   and  may  not   be  representative 
of    results   over    a    longer    time  period. 

21%      were  placed    in    unsubsidized    employment   at    an  average 
rate  of   $5*48   per  hour. 

11%      wen t   on    to   other    training   programs ,    mos t ly   other  CETA 
programs . 

17%      were   non— positive    terminations   such  -as   moving    from  the 
area,    refusing    to   participate    in   job   search,    personal  - 
health,    or    family  problems. 

6%     were   inactivated   or   suspended   primarily   for   medical  or 
other    temporary   condi  t ions . 

42%      were   ready   for   placement    in   the   work   and  trailing 
component.       Seven    (7)    percent  of    these    have  been 
placed    in   subsidized   slots.      The   remaining    35  percent 
are  awaiting  placement. 

This   group  of    89    is    47   percent   male   and    53   percent    female.  They 
are    93  percent  white;    this    is   representative   of    the  general 
population   in   the   area.      The   average  age    is   thirty.      The  average 
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educational    level    is    eleventh   grade.      They    have    been  unemployed 
cin   average   of    5.2   months.      They    are    all    receiving   Aid    to  Families 
with   Dependent  Children    and    88    percent    are  mandatory  referrals 
under    the   WorK    Incentive    Program    (WIN),      The   average    family  size 
on    the   assistance   grant    is  3.6. 

During    the  planning   and   start   up   of   the   project  we  have 
encountered    the   usual   problems   associated  with   starting  anything 
new.      We   also    encountered    some    unusual   problems.  Coordination 
and   cooperation   are   extremeXy    important    in    this   project.       CETA  is 
now    required    to   coordinate   with    all   parts   of    the    employment  and 
training    system    and   to   document    this   coordination.      Others    in  the 
system   are    not    required    to   coordinate   with   CETA   and    in  some 
instances    this    slowed    the   planning   process*       I   would    like  to 
emphasize    the    need    for    adequate    planning    time    prior    to  operations 
xf    this    legislation    is    enacted.       Groups    at    the    state    and  local 
level   who   haven't    necessarily   worked    together   must    develop  new 
working    relationships    for. this   program    to   be    successful.  it 
takes    time    to   work   out    these    relationships . 

The   planning    efforts   were    facilitated    by    the   project    being  housed 
in   a   state   agency.      State   agencies   play   an    important    role    in  this 
project    especially    the    agencies    administering    the   welfare  program 
and    the   Work    Incentive   Program.      With    respect    to  the 
legislation^    we    strongly   endorse    the   concept   ojc    the  Governor 
being    responsible    for    the   planning   of   Job   Search   Assistance.  In 
addition,    we    recommend    using    the   State   Employment  Security 
Agencies   as    the    delivery   mechanism^      The   program   needs  the 
involvement   of    the   Governor    because  of    close    ties    that  are 
necessary    to   existing    state  responsibilities. 

The   basic   activities   of    this    project    already   existed    in  some 
fashion    before    the   planning    -   on-the-job    training,    public  service 
employment,    classroom    training,    job  search-       This  project 
combines    those    basic   activities    in   a    unique   way,    and    it    is  this 
combination    that   gives    the   project    a    new  look. 

The  Washington   project    uses    existing    service   deliverers.  These 
include   community   based   organizations,    local   governments,  and 
state    agencies.      By    using    existing    service   deliverers,    we  are 
maximizing    resources   and   minimizing   duplication.       It   allows  for 
better    coordination   with    other    programs    including    other  CETA 
activities.      We   have   aXso   been   able    to  obtain  more  experienced 
staff,    some   of    whom   are    very    knowledgeable   about    the  client 
g  r oup . 

The  Washington   project    has    two   different   models.      The    basic  tenet 
of    the   operations   was    to    use    the    basic   CETA  delivery    system;  this 
was   already   based   on    two   differing    delivery   mechanisms.       m  one 
two-county   area,    the   Employment    Security    Department   staffs  all 
the   activities    required    in    the   project.      This  provides   a  close 
tie    to    the   Employment    Service    functions    of    the   Department    as  well 
as    the   other    CETA  programs   which   are   also   administered  by 
Employment   Secur  i  ty  * 
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The   second  model    in    the  other    two-county   area   includes   a  core 
staff   from  Employment   Security  with  a   variety   of    subagc eemen ts  to 
other   agencies.      This   provides   a  connection   to  Employment 
Services   as   well    as    to   the  CETA  programs   administered   in  this 
area   by   the  other  agencies. 

In   spite  of   separate   administrative   requirements,    EOPP  and  WIN 
have  been  successfully   integrated   at   the   local    level    in  the 
project.      This   is   due    to  a   team  management  approach. 

One   of    the   new   twists    to   this   project    is   a   mandatory    job  search 
period.      The   purpose   of    job   search    is   to  place    the   person  in 
unsutpsidized    employment.      This   has    not   always    been    the   result  of 
our    job   search*      One   of    the  main   reasons   for    this    is    the  local 
economy.      This   four    county   area   traditionally   has   a    slow  economy 
during    the  winter    months.      Although   unemployment   during  1979 
dropped   as   low   as    6   percent   during    the   summer   months,    the  average 
in    these   four    counties    for    the  year   was    9.2   percent-  During 
December    1979,    three   of    the   four   counties   had   an  unemployment 
rate  over    10   percent.      Unemployment   rates  during    the   winter  of 
1978-79  were   between    10   and   11  percent.      This   winter's   rate  could 
go  as  high   as   12  percent.      This   is  partially  due    to   a   slow  down 
in   the  wood   products    industry.      Approximately    2,000   people  have 
been   laid   off    this   winter    from   jobs   in   this    industry.      This  is 
2.7  percent  of   the   labor  force- 
In    this    type   of    seasonal   economy,    job  search   during    the  periods 
of   high   unemployment    is   difficult.      We   think    it    is    important  to 
provide   par t icipan ts - wi  th   a   positive   experience   during  job 
search.      Although   job   search   is   always   aimed   at   job  placement, 
other    things   can    also   be   accomplished.      These    things  include 
recognizing   job  skills,    learning   about   individual  preferences 
for    particular   jobs,    knowledge   of    the   local   labor   market,  and 
increasing   self-esteem.      Even    if    the   person   doesn't    find   a  job 
during   job  search,    this   will   result   in   a  more  successful 
experience   in    the    training   or    PSE  position   and    lead   eventually  to 
unsubsidized  employment- 

We  have   also   found   that   job   search   is   not   always   desirable  for 
everyone   and   it   is   easy   to   identify   this   during   the  intake 
process.      We   are   using   a   five   to  eight  week    time   period   for  job 
search*      Exceptions    to   this   required   job  search   are  necessary. 
Some   individuals   need    training  prior    to  placement-      Others  are 
simply  not   ready   for    job  search.      Emotional   and   physical  barriers 
are  so  substantial   that   other   services  must   be   provided  first. 

Although   tax   credits    to   employers   can   be    used   as   an    incentive  for 
placement   during    job   search,    the   lack  of   OJT   funds   during  this 
phase    is   a   disincentive    to   both   the   job   searcher    and    to  many 
potential   employers.      A  participant  may   apply   for    a   position  in 
which   the  person    is   marginally   capable   of   performing-  The 
participant   has   little   hope    to   be   hired   and    the   employer  little 
incentive   to   hire   such   a   person.      These   situations   could  be 
placements   and,    in  a   relatively  short   time,    unsubsidized   jobs,  if 
oaT  capability  were   added    to   the   job  search   component.      in  the 
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letjiG.i.^ition,    we   urge    that    the    Governor    have    the    ability    to  plan  a 
job  search   program   based   on    the   local   economy   coupled  with 
individual    needs.       This   should    include    the   ability   to   use  OJT 
placements.  ^^^^  ^ 

Job  search    is   taking   a  variety  of    forms    in  our    rural    site  In 
some  areas    it    is  a   group  meeting    for   one    to   three   weeks  In 
other   areas   this   is   not  practical.      So  we   are  working   to  develop 
a  self-instructional   work   book   for    the    individual    to   use  at 
home.      We  hope    this  will   provide   service    to   those    in    the  more 
remote   ana    inaccessible  areas. 

The    flow  of    individuals    from   job   search    to    the    work  training 
component   has   not    been  working    smoothly.       Part    of    this    is   due  to 
problems   inherent    in   development  of    the   program   and   start  up 
activities.      We   anticipate    that   even    after    we    have    those  problems 
worked   out,    the   assumption    that   a   person   will    move  immediately 
2w      search    to   a   waiting   work    or    training    slot    that  agrees 
with    the  participant's   Employa bi 1 i ty   Development   Plan    is  highly 
questionable.      This   problem   appears    to    increase    in    the  rural 
areas  where   creation  of    slots    is   more  difficult. 

Rural   areas    have  other    special    problems.       Services   are   not  always 
available.       For    example,    in   our    project    area    there   are  two 
community  colleges        However,    often    individuals   must    be    sent  over 
100  miles    for    specialized  training. 

Day   care    is    another    special    issue.      There    are    limited  facilities 
for   child   care    in    the   project    area.       It   has   not   been    a  serious 
problem  yet    but    in    the    foreseeable    future    the   demand  for 
child  care   may   outweigh    the    supply.      we    are  attempting  to 
increase    the   number   of    day    care    facilities    for    children    to  meet 
th  xs   need • 

Transportation    is    another    major    issue    in    rural    areas  The 
project    site    is    fortunate    to   have   one   county  with  anextensive 
transit  system^    and   another    county   with   a    newXy  developed 
system.      in    looking   at   rural   counties    in  our   state,    these  four 
are  clearly    the   exception    in   having   such   good  transportation 
service.       In   other    areas   we   would    have    vastly  curtailed 
employment   and    training    services    because   of   a    lack  of 
transportation. 


.       '     — -    —  taervices    to   cJLients  x 

categories    such    as    support    services   and    training.      Even    in  the 
current   Title   II^D,    Public   Service   Employment,    15    percent   of  the 
funds   must    be   expended   on    training    in   FY    SO,    20    percent  in 
FY   81.      These   amounts    are    in   addition    to   administration   and  do 
not    include    support    services.       The    restriction    in    the    Act  would 
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seem   to   indioate   an   unrealistic    limitation-      Prime  sponsors 
should   have    flexibility    to    include    training    and    support  services 
5it   levels   necessary   to  support   the  program. 

An  additional  budget  consideration  is  the  requirement  in  the  bill 
for  a  10  percent  cash  match  during  job  search.  We  recommend  that 
an    in— kind  match   be    allowed,    as    in   the   current  VJIN  program. 

One    key   to   the  success   of    this   program   is   good   cooperation  with 
the   private   sector   where   most   of    the   jobs   are   found.      We  have 
used   tax  credits   as   a   selling   point   for   employers   who  might  hire 
these   individuals.      Another    key    in   a    rural   area    is  economic 
development   and  creation   of    new   jobs*      Officials    in   the  project 
area   are    interested    in   diversifying    the   economic   base   of  the 
region    to   help  reduce    the    tremendous    seasonal    fluctuations    in  the 
economy . 

I   would    like    to  summarize   our    recommendations   for    the  proposed 
leg  i slat ion . 

o  We   support   the   legislation   as    it  was    introduced  with 

the   Governor    submitting    a   plan    for    the  aob  Search 
Ass  is  tance  Prog r  am. 

o  aob  search   should   be   more   f lexi ble ,    incl uding 

exceptions  to  the  time  requirement  as  well  as  including 
on— the— job   tra i ning    funds    to   use   for   placements . 

o  Funds   for    training   and    support   services   should   not  be 

limited    to   a   specific  percentage. 

o  In— kind   match   should    be    allowed    for    job  search. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify-  I  will  be 
happy   to  answer  questions. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to 
come  and  present  the  testimony  on  your  project. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Neil  Hurley,  director,  Lowell,  Mass., 
CB^A  Consortium. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcomittee,  I 
first  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  opi>ortuni%-y  to  appear 
here  today  to  testify  on  the  welfare  reform  jobs  bill,  S.  1312. 

Program  operators  on  the  local  level  many  times  complain  about 
the  complexity  of  programs  and  legislation  that  is  offered,  and  I 
think  as  a  panel  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  opF>ortunity  to  appear 
here  today  and  to  tell  you  how  things  are  going  on  the  local  level 
trying  to  ojjerate  some  of  these  programs. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  my  name  is  Neil  Hurley,  and  I  am  director  of 
the  CEH^A  program  for  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Consortium.  With  me 
today  is  Henry  Przydzial,  directly  behind  me,  who  is  the  program 
director  for  our  welfare  reform  demonstration,  and  Mr.  Dan  O  Con- 
nor, who  is  our  welfare  coordinator  for  the  project  and  who  has  5 
years  of  experience  in  the  welfare  system  and  who  probably  could 
offer  some  interesting  comments  to  the  committee  in  terms  of  how 
the  welfare  system  was  operating  in  Lowell  prior  to  this  program 
and  how  it  is  operating  currently. 

As  you  know,  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  demonstration  sites  for 
the  employment  opportunities  pilot  program  which  has  been  oper- 
ational since  last  October  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

What  we  would  like  to  offer  to  the  subcommittee  today  is  our 
viewpoint  on  program  operations  at  the  local  level.  Essentially,  the 
program  that  we  are  operating  is  the  program  that  is  proposed  in 
iSon^t^G  1312. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  the  15  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  what  has  been  proposed  in  the  legislation  has 
actually  been  tested  and  is  presently  operating.  It  is  not  a  research 
project.  It  is  not  a  pretty,  sophisticated  document  consisting  of  200 
pages  that  is  going  to  sit  on  a  shelf  somewhere.  It  is  actually  15 
cities  and  consortiums  dealing  with  actual  welfare  recipients  and 
trying  to  oi>erate  the  program. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  quickly  like  to  summarize  some 
of  the  positive  aspects  of  the  program,  at  least  as  we  see  it,  that 
has  occurred  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  first  positive  result  has  been  the  ability  of  three  key  agen- 
cies to  work  together  in  the  city  of  Lowell  and  in  the  Greater 
Lowell  area,  and  those  three  agencies  are  CETA,  the  employment 
service  WIN  and  welfare. 

In  order  to  have  an  effective  employment  or  manpower  program 
at  the  local  level  dealing  with  the  welfare  population,  I  believe  and 
I  think  the  people  from  the  15  demonstration  projects  and  the 
people  from  the  Department  of  Labor  will  agree  that  it  is  essential 
that  these  three  key  agencies  at  the  local  level  do  work  together. 

If  that  does  not  happen,  you  are  going  to  run  into  duplication  of 
services  and  what-have-you.  We  have  been  able  to  effectively  ac- 
complish that  in  Lowell. 

A  second  interesting  aspect  of  our  program  has  been  facing  the 
issue  of  child  care.  When  you  talk  about  the  welfare  population, 
the  AFDC  population,  you  are  talking  about,  at  least  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  98-percent  female  caseload. 
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And  one  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to  employment  with 
that  kind  of  a  client  group  is  child  care.  If  you  do  not  face  child 
care  up  front,  you  are  not  going  to  be  successful  in  offering  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  these  individuals. 

The  way  we  approached  child  care  is  to  train  AFDC  mothers  as 
child  care  providers.  What  that  has  done  is  two  things*  It  has 
allowed  us  to  be  somewhat  creative  in  terms  of  our  job  creation. 
Instead  of  having  PSE  slots  for  individuals  at  the  department  of 
public  works  cleaning  parks  or  sweeping  streets  or  shoveling  snow, 
not  that  those  activities  are  not  important,  we  have  taken  our  PSE 
slots  or  a  number  of  our  PSE  slots,  trained  individuals  to  be  family 
child  care  providers  and  thereby  expanded  our  child  care  network 
in  the  city  of  Lowell. 

A  third  interesting  and  positive  aspect  we  like  to  think  in  our 
demonstration  project  has  been  the  job  search  assistance  compo- 
nent. We  use  what  is  called  the  job  club  model.  It  is  an  intensive  5- 
week  group  job  search  approach. 

And  the  most  interesting  statistic  on  that  is  that  76  percent  of 
our  clients,  who  have  gone  through  job  club,  have  entered  employ- 
ment into  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Nelson,  What  percent? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Seventy-six  f>ercent* 

Senator  Nelson.  Would  you  repeat  the  whole  sentence  again.  I 
did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  clients  that  come 
through  our  job  search   activity  get  jobs  in   the   private  sector. 

Senator  Nelson.  Over  what  period  of  time  is  this? 

Mr.  KuRLEY.  This  has  been  since  October,  the  people  that  we 
have  run  through  our  job  search  activity.  The  job  search  activity, 
itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  5-week  activity  in  our  model-  For  5  weeks 
they  have  to  look  for  a  job  in  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  what  are  they  required  to  do  in  looking 
for  a  job?  Are  there  any  requirements? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  structured  approach.  The  job 
search  activity  that  we  are  using  gives  the  client  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  services  of  our  program  to  search  for  a  job  specifically  a  job 
that  is  of  interest  to  them. 

They  come  in.  They  sit  down  the  first  day,  and  they  list  three 
career  goals  that  they  might  be  interested  in,  whether  it  be  nurs- 
ing, construction  worker,  printing,  teaching,  whatever  interests 
they  have,  and  then  they  pursue  those  three  careers  goals  or 
whichever  they  think  is  the  most  interesting  for  them  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Senator  Nelson*  Is  there  any  testing  program  associated  with  it? 

Mr.  Hurley.  We  do  some  very  preliminary  testing  in  the  begin- 
ning. If  somebody  is  interested  in  assembly  or  electronics,  we  do 
some  hands  on  type  of  stuff,  but  it  is  fairly  limited. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  suppnosing  they  do  not  have  any  particular 
ideais,  do  you  review  possibilities  with  them? 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  job  club  counselor  will  talk  about  what  they 
have  done  in  their  background.  If  they  have  been  a  homemaker, 
and  we  do  have  some  displaced  homemakers  coming  into  the  pro- 
gram who  may  have  never  worked  or  who  may  have  done  secre- 
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^  ^  10  years  previous,  they  work  very  closely  with  the 
job  club  couMelor  to  determine  what  skills  they  have 

And  everybody  is  told-it  is  a  very  positive  approach-that  ev- 
erybody  has  a  skill,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  develop  that  sSl 
and  how  to  market  that  skill  to  the  private  employer 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  now,  during  this  5-week  period  what 

a^U'Se'tlyT"  '^"''^^  '  "^^^ 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  they  are. 
Senator  Nelson.  For  5  weeks? 
Mr.  Hurley.  For  5  weeks. 
^&,nator  Nelson.  What  kind  of  supervision  or  assistance  are  they 

Mr.  Hurley  In  the  job  search  model  that  we  use,  one  iob  club 
Tn^^'tl^^.T^  ?  eroup  of  about  8  to  10  clients  T^ii  L^  st 
^Jbodv  frn^'^«  r.*^^*  everybody  prepares  a  reSe, 

anybody  from  a  high  school  dropout  to  a  Ph.  D.  They  are  taught 
how  to  approach  an  employer  in  terms  of  how  to  develop  a  job  leld 
how  to  call  and  how  to  get  to  the  foreman  that  is  actually  going  to 
^in.T^h?H  supervisor  of  the  departmentXt  t 

going  to  be  doing  the  hiring,  and  then  how  to  go  to  that  interview 
and  how  to  sell  themselves  to  the  employer  interview 

The  more  I  see  of  the  model,  the  more  I  believe  that  it  is  a  verv 
professional  approach  Every  job  club  has  a  phone  bank  of  four  to 
«ght  phones.  It  IS  self-directed  placement  in  a  sense  that,  if  NeH 
Hurley  were  the  client,  it  would  be  Neil  Hurley  calling  a  General 

l^iX^^h  J^^M^  ^^"^  dir^tly  to  the  Sloy- 

er,  saying  that  I,  Neil  Hurley,  am  interested  in  a  job  " 

It  is  self-directed  in  the  sense  that  an  employment  counselor  is 
not  calling  for  me,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  lot  of  emplov- 
ers,  unfortunately,  have  a  negative  attitude  toward  CETA,  have  a 

^^^f^^^'  ^'^d  have  a  negative  attttude 
u  eniPloyment  service.  They  feel  that  if  a  job  developer 
has  to  call  for  an  individual,  in  a  sense  that  individual  is  handi- 
capped and  cannot  market  himself 

ri^i.^^'^  ^^^'^h  *h^*  individual  to  be  self-suffi- 

cient, to  learn  the  skills  and  how  to  search  for  a  job  himself  to 

Kow"  h^JT  •^  f^^^""      *^f.  ^'"P^^y^^-  The  employer  does  no^ 

WIN^fiS^Ll'lcLv  ^        '  "  """"  ^  °^  ^ 

hpS^ni'^jJ^'^'fu''-  You  said  76  percent  of  the  participants  have 
been  placed  in  the  period  smce  your  program  began? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Since  October,  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  is  how  many  people? 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  a  total  of  164  placements 
^Senator  Nelson.  And  were  these  all  in  unsubsidized  employ- 
Mr.  Hurley.  All  unsubsidized. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  in  the  private  sector' 

Mr.  Hurley.  All  in  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Nelson.  OK.  Go  ahead. 

i.^?'  Just  briefly,  the  types  of  occupations  were  electron- 

weSer?  hp[^;i'''''i^^f?''  operators,  packers,  mechanfcs, 

welders  helpers,  production  workers,  secretaries,  bulldozer  opera- 
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tors,  route  drivers,  what-have-you.  It  spans  the  whole  gamut  of 
jobs.  • 

Every  place  that  I  mention  that  7 6-percent  placement  rate  people 
do  not  believe  it,  and  I  think  they  do  not  believe  it  because  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  new  approach  to  job  development. 

In  terms  of  making  recommendations  to  the  committee,  I  would 
sincerely  hope  that  when  the  legislation  or  if  the  legislation  is 
passed  that  the  regulations  mandate  this  type  of  a  group  job  search 
approach.  We  have  found  it  to  be  very  effective. 

Moving  on  to  the  fourth  item,  another  thing  that  our  program 
has  shown  which  is  not  talked  about  too  much  but  because  of  the 
intensive  group  job  search  approach  and  the  fact  that  people  report 
every  day  and  spend  the  better  part  of  the  day  looking  for  employ- 
ment, what  has  happened  is  that  we  have  found  that  15  percent  of 
our  clients  have  been  screened  out  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
already  working  at  full-time  jobs  but  had  not  reported  that  to  the 
welfare  assistance  payments  workers  in  the  city. 

I  think  the  implications  here  are  that  that  15  percent  of  the 
money  at  least  in  the  Greater  Lowell  area,  that  is  going  to  people 
that  really  are  not  eligible  for  AFDC  could  more  effectively  be 
rerouted  and  could  go  to  those  clients  that  actually  need  it  or  could 
be  diverted  back  into  a  program  such  as  ours  to  offer  employment 

Senator  Nelson.  How  do  you  discover  that  they  are  working  full 
time  and  collecting  benefits? 

Mr  Hurley.  They  actually  come  in  and  say  that  they  are  work- 
ing or  they  will  say  the  day  before  they  are  supposed  to  report  that 
they  just  got  a  job  yesterday.  It  is  those  types  of  things. 

Senator  Nelson.  They  are  selected  and  required  to  participate.-' 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  they  are.   , 

Senator  Nelson.  So  then  if  they  had  a  full-time  job,  there  is  no 
way  they  could  participate  without  quitting  the  job? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Right.  -  i_  ^ 

Senator  Nelson.  They  just  announce  that  they  got  a  job,  is  that 
it?  They  say  they  found  a  job? 

Mr  Hurley.  Right.  Well,  there  are  different  ways  of  approach- 
ing it.  Some  say  they  just  got  a  job  yesterday.  Some  actually  admit 
that  they  have  actually  been  working.  ,        -,  v. 

There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  population  that  does  abuse 
it.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  large  percentage,  but  if  the  systern  is  set 
up  in  such  a  way  that  the  system  is  easy  to  beat  m  terms  of  being 
able  to  work  full  time  and  being  able  to  collect  AFDC  benefits, 
then  some  people  will,  unfortunately,  take  advantage  of  that.  At 
least  we  have  found  that  in  our  limited  experience. 

Probably  the  most  important  thing  that  we  have  found  prograrn- 
wise  and  servicewise  is  that  the  demonstration  program  in  Lowell 
is  offering  quality  employment  assistance  to  the  welfare  recipients 
that  are  participating  in  our  program. 

Initially,  people  come  in  hesitant,  sometimes  reluctant,  some- 
times a  little  bit  afraid  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  They  have  been 
out  of  the  job  market  for  a  while  or  they  just  do  not  have  the 
confidence  in  themselves.  ,      -     ^     j  i 

After  the  first  3  or  4  days  of  job  search,  they  begin  to  develop 
some  confidence  in  themselves,  that  they  can  actually  call  up  an 
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employer,  that  they  can  go  out  and  get  an  interview,  and  they  see 
other  people  that  they  are  working  with  m  this  group  setting 

^^It^lf  ^a*' positive   reinforcement  factor  that  we  think  is  worth 

^A^iotl^^thing  I  would  like  to  state  is  that  what  we  find  so  good 
about  the  program  is  the  delivery  system  that  EjOL  mandated  that 
we  implement  in  Lowell,  and  what  is  good  about  that  delivery 
system  is  that  it  is  a  very  structured  5-  to  8-week  activity  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  possible  for  people  to  fall  through  the  cracks. 

We  have  to  handle  every  client  that  comes  in.  provide  whatever 
services  are  necessary  to  get  that  individual  into  a  situation  where 
they  are  actively  able  to  search  for  work  and  feeling  their  ability  to 
get  a  job  in  the  private  sector,  provide  the  most  appropriate  train- 
ing or  public  service  employment  opportunity  to  those  individuals. 

The  last  item  I  have  here  on  my  summary  is  the  types  ot  subsi- 
dized opportunities  that  we  are  offering  to  the  clients  if  they  do  not 
successfully  find  a  job  in  the  private  sector  after  the  5-week  period^ 

We  have  had  good  luck  with  on-the-job  training,  and  a  supported 
work  activity.  I  believe  there  is  a  panel  coming  on  after  us  to  talk 
about  supported  work.  Institutional  training  and  public  service 
employment  is  also  available  to  the  clients.  We  are  working  very 
closely  with  our  private  industry  counsel  in  terms  ot  marketing  tne 
progrsun  in  the  private  sector.  „ 

l5  summary,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  in  the  Lowell  situation 
we  have  found  that  the  program  as  proposed  in  S.  1312  is  a  practi- 
cal, pragmatic  approach  to  welfare  reform  which  offers  quality 
employment  services  to  welfare  recipients. 

Again  in  closing.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify,  and  myself  and  my  staff  are  available  for 
any  questions  that  might  be  offered.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Hurley  follows:] 
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SUMMKY  OF  T£STlMnuv 
BCFORi 


Mt<  We^    H^a^^,    a,,^    t    am    the.    V<.-,ecto.r    O  <    th'    CFTA  IV 

T/,e  .c.f  .<.o-:.K,c...,r  «.;.ccf   f..f..fe  ,u.„fa<.,  , , ,  o.a-.crf* 
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SeruxXc.  H^jaA^ttg  on  Wq^k  and  TAcUrvitiQ  CppoKJ^tuLCXiLA  Act  1979 
Pac^e.  Two 


4,     The,  ACAeeixcng  okljC.  oi  €x.ppA.ox<jnoX^y  }S%  oi  qua.  c^^eiVtA  teiio  uvvte 

u/e  ha\*e,  been  aMc  to  p^ov^jic  to  Wc^^oAe  -tcc^ptcrU:* . 

6.  T/ie  beauty  ojj  EC'PP  Zi>  the.  VaZU^v^jrtj  Sys^tzin  lefvlch  mandcLte^  tk€  S-fi 
ufce.h  job  AeoAch  p2A.Xod  and  ^e,qu<A.CA  tfittt  cvtti/  pa/[X<.c^parL^  be 
dcatX.  omXH  in  a  sC^cXua.^  iosxy,   not  attoioing  ^tutivlduaZ^  to  get 
to^t  -Cn  C/ie  p^occ/6i        A.n  thz  btureaacL/uicy ^ 

7,  T/ie  ^i/pe*  ojj  joh&  and  t/uLZnXng  p^ogfiamii  thaX  Mc  ava^Z^ibtc.  to  p-xoj^ct 
paAXXc-ipantA  -c*ic£ucfe:     OJT,   Suppo^teji  U'o-^fe,   7 m  t^CCu  tA  o nat  TKoXtvi^ng  and 
PSB,     T/te  P^va-te.  IndtLAtny  Counc^Z  iuzA  been  corLtA^actcd   Co  de.ve^top  03T 


In  ct06<.ng,    I  t<xttttd  agaXn  Llh^  Co  tfuxnh  tha  &ubcorTirUX.tc.e.  iox  -tf^ci  opportunity 
to  te^t<iy  and  X  am  ayja^CZabte,  to  anicccA  ancj  quc^t-Coti^  on  -tfte  vvxteJiA^aJt  p-te^e^utccf. 
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AcknouitcxlB^^  ^hc  jJac-C  thaX  EOPP  pxuiXUc^pcuvt^  tuctt  g cticnjCLtt tj  'LiiquxA^Q  an  CLt^rai/ 
oi  ^.oclIoX.  4c/ti/^ccA,    the  LowaCt  EOPP  ha^  ^d^antlile.d  Xtio^e  nccdj^  niUch  coimnoutt/  obACAucX 

The  ^oclIoZ  ^cAu-cce  nz^xU  «ch>LC/i  covitd  pteven^  pajrX^cJ.pat<.cti  4,n  -C/ie  ivLogXam  /l^qclxcL 


CSUJtd  Co^e 
famUJty  Pta.ntvLytg 


SeAu^e-5  -ot  ^e^e  oac^s  oAe  p^ou^c/eff        po^^e-cprtrttA  once  jLwiXXnZ  o^^eA^smen^ 

^/ujin  ^/le  PepavuOnett^  o£   at£>^-^c  a;e^^a/LC*4  SepMO-te  AdruirU6tA,a.Ciue.  UtU-t   ISAU]  .     The.  SAU/ 
ux>^keA.  t^UZZ  cjiAA^y  a  aa^^oad  oi  Znd^xt^uJxZ4»  p^ogftc^A^cng         Zhe.  p^g^am  tcho  nacd  ongoZng 
AupptvtX.     T/ioAe  <MLl\j<jduaZj^  tvho  ^e/jiiiAe  no  ^uppo^-Cve  iMv-cceA  dtiAA.ng  JLvxaXJuiJ.  ^xAAeAAmeitt 

(Jot  ^eAu^e  ptou-c6<on, 

UndoJi^tnjrui  th^  pXogAjcuu  uxCtt  4eAv^ce  p^iXncLrL^y  a  a'e^ioAc  pofKiZcLClcn  uxLCh  veAy  cfe- 
mancf^jig  ^ocJmX  4CAv;>LCe  r:cedA    £man//  o^  wfUch  ^>te  SAU/ito^itcA         -CJie  rTJaiit/a^ed  p\ci;-ccfeA)  aiicf 
-^eco^^t^LZ^n9  -C/ia-t  many  FOP  P>top^am  rtccrf.i  tc^aX^ai         we£i^c  -c^Al^c^  co/t  hoMt.  be  Az^o^vcrf  bi/ 

attoui  P.  P.W.   A-t£t5^  -CKC-^>e^C4  ncceA^o/tj/  Xo  aAVo/te  -tiiG  ia«  ortd  c^iec-t^uc  paLfUJ.clpaXA.Oii  oi 

I*t  add-^X-con  -Co  ^{uncf-cng  d-CajJj  ^nctca^e^^  t/ie  EOP  Pnognixm  fuz^  aCio  g^ea^.y  c*i/ia*iced 
-the  SAU/u»/ifee/i Ae/tLT-cce  p^ov^  ton  capab-t^-c-t^e^  *  Corrptcmcn^^iKj  r/itf  CyuuY <.«^o*ia^  WIW  aurf 
TJ^Cte.  XX  ju*ided  ACAvi-ccei  ^/le  SAU/ioctfccA  cnn  uie  cOP  funded  ^oc^at  4ea\'*cc,s  mo5t  ncCibCi/ 
-t/ic  Lt>i«o\/cLCLve  uAc  Ojj  EOP/PSE  pflo/ccfi  ^uc/i         C/ie.  EOP  Vay  Cojic  PicjcclT^   (Sec  ACaxc!:nci:t],. 

AL^o.   XJ\CL  SAU  i^ta^ii  u^tUZlzAJig  Zhe.  tttJchrUcMZ  a4i^4^ce  of,  xiie,  EOP  SocUaZ  Sc/iu^e 
CooAd^^o^  ha^  ^At^bZJ^hzd  a  iun<^,uU  neXii^^k  ai  p,,hU^  and  p^UvaXz  ^oo<cit  AC^v-cce 

pao9^  gooJU.  oi  EOPP  ^  e^4sznt^  ioK  Zhe.  op^^uUJon  oi  a  ^cxie^^iiU  p^og^am. 
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Job  SejO^cA  AAA^tonce  Component 

Tlie  mo^^t  A-c^/Ui-tcaivC  ^M-tuAC        thz  Job  Aeruxch  ccmponc*U  -cA  tftcU  zhe,  Lowett 
WoKk,  Incen^K/z.  V^oQAjom  [WJU)  ^  comptzteZy  ^rUcg^aXed  tcLCh  EOPP.     The  V^\>A^on  oS 
Emfxtotjnznt  ScauA^Xif ,   -C/tc  Stoic  ifilht  a^cnX  Jtcu  iotdzd  In  ^UU  ZK<^^ng  LousM,  CCTW 
f^ogiam  and  contAacXed  uUXh  ^he.  LoiocZZ  P.x<jne.  SpoMo^        op^cut^L  -C/ie  eOPP  job  ico^tcfi 
Q^ompon^jfut,     Th^  aMnngtum^nt  aZZoi^  CETA  atui  WIW         opcA^c  a  non-dupdcjzt^x/e, 
cejUftttClzexi  EOPP  job  ^zaA.ch  cui^xfA^t/  u.iUch  ^tUeg^tjcute^  ^tc  ^unaJCLom,  o£  bo^h  o^gaw- 


Job  SerxAch  coft6^^^  06  thfi  £oCtoiw.ng  aaCiv^LCizj^t 


1  *  OuXn.exic.fl 

2,  IrUjxfee 

.3*  IruX^jCLt  AA&e^AmeinX 

4.  XnienA-cve  Job  Seoj^xih 

CL .  GA.OU.P 

6-     J  ndcv^duaZ. 


poo^,  nesA)  WIW  /tcs-cA-CAai^tA,   (CIW  eacejnp^  AFVC  /tec^pieiLtiA  rtnrf  Kon-lJlN  EOPP  cXXgZbts^.  AX&o, 
ZA.nkagu  hay&  been  e^Xo-bZ^hzd  loot/i  i/ie  tocnt  corrwnurUXt/'bcu^Cjd  oAgaruizaXians  and  ^cAv^ce 

-iivCaJze.  a.nd  o^de^^meivC  cut  <j^de,piJi  -tnXcAv-ccti'  -C4  concfucie^f  -Co  deXeAm^ne.  crULoCtcc 
eJU^^bCrUXy,  to   e^tabZ^h  a  pAoJLlmlnaAtf  job  dZ-veXopmCnZ  p^n,   and  io  ^d^LrU/,6tj  any 
AupponXXve,  4CAU-CCCA  .that.  4^1  e  otAot^ce.  m^ghX  need  -Co  nafce  n^m/heA.  joh-JiMdu^     The.  ^^uppo^iXCvo. 

enJtoZ£ee  can  beg^-n  -crttc ft4-tx;e  jo6  AeoAc/i. 

PoAg^etptin-^  ivho  nc^d  mo/te  coinpA^co-Cccf  <7/t  Ccme-cciniam-CHg  Au;jpO'^^ue  Ae/iu^ce-i  a>\e 
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Job  SeoAcfi  AAA^^iide  ComponctvC 
Pane.  Two 

AX  -tlicend  oi  ^Aic  ^.rUX^aX  cl6* c^-smerU  -Che  ej\A.ot£.<i&  en^CA^  tkft  <rttctv&^uc  job  Aca/tc/t 

job  deoAch  d^pcndLnc^  on  -Ciie  <>^6t^a£  o-iA cla Am crvt -rfetcAjrvtito^ort. 

The  <^i^Cert-&^ue  joL  AcrtAch  cc?mpOfxe*tt  coiiAiA-CA        a  ^QAJ^od  o^  ^-tue  teeefcA,  i^ubd-L^j ^.doxi 
4.n^o  mod^,      1  *id<.\/ -cdLULt  Job  SejiAch  and  Group  Job  Se^xah.      Ind^v-tduot  job  Aco/ich  <^ 

pfL<jr\cuiAJ.tf  ioA,  ^StoAe.  a/^etvtA  ivho  uUXC  not,  bznci<X  (^xcm  gjtoup  expe/i^c«ce  oa  -citii/ciLCcd 
bif  sX^ong  A-eA-cA-Cance        /teiS eAAoJ?"  Co  g-toupA,   A.nab-cCLty  to  adjust  -to  -f/ic  g^ccip  AetCtng 
and /o ft.  -tficxA  need  ioA.  J.tid^'.\J4jdua£.  guA^dancc* 

Th(L  QKOup  job  ^ejuziih  oK  "job  dlitb"  dz\.'cZoped  by  P^.   hJcutfian  Az^A^n  and  Rob€A-t  PfU-Llp 
^  Xiic  moA^  A<,3rt-L^ca»tX  eZcrnc/iC  ojj  Zftz  LovceJJ^  t'OPP  pxog^nm^     The.  job  dtub  -c^  an  -inXcnh^-SJC, 
gA.oup  jMLOceiA  approach  to  tcacfvlttg  cjjjec-tci^e  job  iZndii^g  tzc.fuU.quk:^ .     The,  p\ognxzm  A^eAAe^ 
itAAcAt:<lveiicAA,   the  AucceAA         pa^t  pa/LtZc^pawiX^ ,   and  t/:£.  rro/i fce^  bxXc-ty  o^  cfeA-cAab^e 
pc/tAOrJijZ  chit^rac^C/X-cA^oA  -in  add.ijCi.on  to  job  ^hXXZ^  aA  a  (xtA^A   ^o^  job  ^i.ndring . 

The  oCiib  -cA  CDrnpoAecf  o^  one.  err\}:ytotjm(int  pJxoiz^A^onat  and  tepi  to  ^^a^eeit  piognam 
paA.X<c.^pan.t^ .      Baah  C-tub  tt-CtXczCA   the.   teZcpIicne:  jiom  iditah  to  riLi/:e  omptotj^A.  doiitacts , 
{^ol^ouj'Up  tzads  and  axJtangz^ng  ^oK  >CiLteAu<ci^'A ,      The  pa^T>t<^c-cpantA  f.vtotj.TeAA  ^5  cha^tteW 
on  the  tux/X  Ao  tiiax  e.tvxot^e.eA  tnay  Aee  ta*ig^b^c  ei^-trfcnce  o^  thex>L  job  seoA-ch  pAog^e^b . 

The.  cLizntA  .  job  ^on.  oXght  houurv^  a  day,    ij-tve  daf/A  a  it'ecJS:,  ^ca  ^o  ^^nrf  a  job.  They 
£ca/irt  houf  to  uAe  the  phone  to  g^t  -inteAv^ZJ-*^  ^   hoio  to  -t*rtc/tu<!c:c       ^cc  Cix/e^Cy ,   hcio  to 
pft^pam  a  nc-iume,     a^tJL  thz  Afe<^A  a^6oc^Catcd  iccXh  job  /iu»Ltt.*i5.  A.^Xc/^.  tcaJiti^ng  thc-se 
tech#vc<jueA ,    the  ct-certtA  'i^hedu.tz  job  ZzadA  and  -crttcyrt' tcici  ooet   the  phoMe,      A  rri r^imum  0(J 
?£7  cmp£oiye/i  cu*itacutA  pc^  day  <a  -t ej^u^vted^    on  the  ^hcoXy  tfiat  thu  gtcatel   the  number.  0(5 
co*LCiict.i,    the  beCtcA  ahance.  o^  i^i^nciltig  a  job. 

C£^C>vtA  Oric   Caiiglit  to  uAe  a  phone  6c^*vlpt  i^rhv-n  catCitJCi   cmployeA^  ai:d  tfiny  iir?  ifc  ic^  th 
a  pattiii-A  lohu  C^ten^  in  on   Che  cicrn\.'C/t.iat^' on  *     The  pcI-^^»tca-i  c-^-ct'<Quc  each  othc^i'A  pC/X- 
^oun-ince  ao-tci   ezxch  ca^ .      T/i>c4  pcet  .tuppfj'Xt         f/ic  gtciip  -<  a  a  ucAy  <jr]po>t-t^>tt  aspect  o^j 
the  ;vtO£iaiim. 
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The  expe-L^cuce        thu  Job  Ctub  in  LollcCZ  ttuiA  ^a-i  ha:,  that  XlUsl  ct^cnX^  a.ie 

$3.70/hau\.      T/te  ttjpz..t         uccupa^Ciotu^    include  the  ,^o€^oi-Mnd :      EZcc^r^oivic        iL'^nbte-Ti , 
iwifce^,   Aec/tetoAi/.   btLlCdoz^rr  opcAaCon  and  AotLt<>  drUucr.     A  job  i^jJich  compc^ncnt  ^tcziivh 


Job  SecLTiah  Ccmponan^  Mg 
O  Ch  ei.  Tcim/  tiaXA^o  »ui  j  7 


Active  PoAX^c^ptin-^^ 

Job  SeAac I'l  Compoti^nX 

PS5 
OJT 

SupjxjiXiLd  ti'c^fc 
^dZ ng   ^ oa   F^ac  cncut 


126 

1& 

37 

3 
27 
57 

4 
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FAMJLV  VAV  CARE 

T/ie  Pft^-School.  Project  pro'^j^^e.^  ccmp^e,h^tl6^\Je,  dvLZxi  c^t^c  ^c^tccf  to' the. 

wotA^oncLt,   ^oc^t,   cduc.cZ't^ ncLZ  and  pfit/-i-cc£t£  g^tonj-tk         -the.  chCJtd,     1 1  -L^  de^cj^nct/ 

to  tftcLcn  25  AFVC  mo-thcJt^  -to  become  Tasni^ttj  Pa?/  Coac  P/iov-cdcn^  .      It  anCic^paXQd 

T'*ta^n^#i3  uic-CZ  be  gea/ieti  to  ejU(x-*ic  ^/loX  ptcjv  cc/c/ui  ga^>i  ^hiJLZ-i^  -en  p^a m  11^*13 , 
and  aaaompCA^hexi  thjtu.  tcecfe^*/  ACit^i  mee^ngd,  tcVL-ct^cn  --^  Cc/l-lcx^         be  n^snd  a^d 

ct>uf  £1  p^accTnertC  cooJtxtcnatoft*     AZt  -auppo^r  C  >iCa-55  ^'t-s^  and  a^ii<^t  cacti  piou-ccicA, 
cotttac-C^#i9  each  home:  at  tt^a^t  onc<^  a  icccfc. 

AxidLLCionaJLtij ^    this,  dc^-cgn         thcA  pftt^jcut  incZudiiA  a  CenCct  Meo^tXng  Vaij  ichich 
bK^Lngh   togcJtheA.  atZ  chLijdx^n  and  ^tai^  -in  onQ.  tocXL.tA.vti  £0*1  rCiZt  cation  and  the 
^hoA^ng         trt^ounaXXon  each  u'ccfc. 

ScAv-ice  lixttt  be  avaiZabtc  tu  tho^iC  pan^cnt^  fxi^t icttxi^-lng  tn  ChXZd^at 
uict£  -^ccex-^^e  a  physi^cxLt  axami^natCon  heroic  antc/cing  the,  piog^am  thtjough  a  ZoaaX 
c-LZtti^c.     MeaZ^  uxiZt  be  ^uAni^hcd  through  USVA    i^chot^t  €unch  program],   ttUtk  app^iCKfcd 
menu  A  checfeecf  bij  the  rui/t-ia  and  sta£^. 

AFTER'SCHOOL  PROJECT 

The  A.iteA.-Schot?€.  Project  ^enh^  to  p^ovidk'.  'ieC'*ti!atlo>*a£  and  educ±\tiot[aC  acCivCt^c^b 
LLndeA  MipCAv-CA con  to   Ac/ioo-d-arji'd  dii^^dien  icha  i\\JuZd  o  th<iA.i\.u.^z  be  itna^Ctendcd  by  an 
adult  OJt  (.cotLfji  prc:L'c»t-t  GmpCatjrrt^nt  oppoittitLi^-ie^    io*t   the.  ;.ntc>i-u.      T^wt  i   pnojcct  <t  at^o 
de^tgned  to  ejmptoy  20  EOPP  pan. ttcUpant^   to  a^Aoit  -tn  th<i  cpcAo^tion         tf^e  project. 

T^ainXng  be  ptowcdcd   to   thoJ^e  pa.rX-ldpant^   Ivi^ed  as  Acdi^S   ^on  a  rrrinAirfum 

one  lOGcb  pxic\  to  the  ettxottmetvt  o£  chi^^dien,     8tt^  d-'^  ivcfts  and  d'sxli'ca  aide^  n:i.C€. 
^ec.e.i\/e  CtaSfS   II  t-ic.c*tse  t/iatn^ng,    tStxough  the  tocaJiL  vocatJ^onaL  schocC. 
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The.  PAojecX:  i^mXZ  opcAaCe  aX  tico  6<Xi>^  <.n  the  LaczCt  ttondatj 
Xh/tougft  fividay  £o^  one,  caZenda^  yccut,   £xom  the  -Ctm  AchooZ  ^c^6<cn^  £.nd  unClZ 
6x00  p.m.     06  -C/ie  ti;X)  ^^e^  to  6e  u^cd,    t/ic  School  Ocpa.xttn(iii,t  ho-i  fVioxj^diid  ^poce 
-t»  acknou:l^gsnctvt  oi  thz  po tcuUAjCiiZy  zduccUMj mU  naXuJiz  oi  the,  p^ojo^cC^ 

The.  Rcc^Lf^atlonaZ  A-cdei  attd  Jita^S  iupcAtf^o-iA  mZZ  CLttend  on-go-itig  t^^uUjUni) 
Ac-SA-corw  -oi  th^  cfuUd  dcve^opnor^*  £^zZd.     At  pfic^zrU.  a  CA^adcittUaX  aoxiAd  ^ystan 
4^  biU.ng  pJro^/<dzd  tiuiouQh  Whcztoch  cott^gsL,     The.  aioa/id  system  o^^cA-i  ^i\d4^\j,iduxU^ 
upon  AucczA^^ut  nomple^on^  a  iccAt<S<^cd)  cJLejde,titlcLt  in.om  the  Chttd  Ve.yjeZofr7te,rU 
A^ioc-tiX^e  Con^ofitXujn,    nat^onaXty  fenotcn         CDA.     The  cou/tAe  ^  a  txvo  i/t?/i/t  ptog^cun; 
fiotc-eveA,   eijJoA^  oac  be^n^j  made-  tn  J^ncofvpoKoute.  looAfc  expeA^cucc,  p^ac-ticur?, 
couA-&e  woAfa  o^Xotoim?  ^ncttu-cduoZ^         comp^ eCc  tAoUn^g  tixLthin  one.  i/eoA. 

I^t  ^  de^AJied.  by  clLZ  a^en^  <nvot\/ed        .C/l^  c^^oaX,  -(/ia>C  aitCA.- cahoot  cxvr.e. 
cart  6e  DiJieAerf  by  >C/ic  -^c^l^7o^  depoA^^menX  Xo  ^le  c^otrrnurUXy        the.  iieoA  jJu^UAe,  The 
poA4-t6^>6c-C^e^  iJoA  cxpcLnd.lng  thU.  fyiojcat  nuXhln  the.  &choo€4^  a.ic  optimt^tLa  CLt  bciX 
and  pKe^Lunabte.  intZ^.,  catxtlngent  upon  the.  project' 4uccc^4  tn  the.  i^ahoot  ^y^toin^ 

The.  project  de^Zgn         itex^bla,   p*io\/<d^ng  a  wcuUeXy  o£  AcetC£LCioiiii^  and  cJ- 
uc£tJU.otuLZ  cptU.an^^      In  addition  to  *,pa<ie.  p-wv-id^d  jJoA  fiomeu\>fiU  a^t  ncadA.ng  ^  rtc^v^Xx^ci 
planned  tntUude,   but  <rte  not  CirUXi^d  to  the  ^oZZo^v^ngz      {conUngatit  upon  ava^LZabl^L 
equU^pmettt]  :" 

.  sponX-s  'ct^lnA-c 

-  ba^fzeXbalZ 

.  bcLScbaZC 

*  aalA^thcn,<aA 

.  a^i^  and  CAa^Ci 

.  dAOjna 

.  cocrtzcng 

.  canpztitAy 

-  -science  paajcct;! 

-  mu^-tnal.  tAu/nvit^ 

T^rLApc;/E^a:rxt;«  eiicf-e  6i>.  pnoxf^ded  ^crt   ciucftf-Tf^*:    ty  ^t/ie  tz^/OA  Ar./ioot:  ^^tcC^J  a^rJ 
-to  the^Jt  hame^ ,   depeindent  upon  paA^itCi  a.iA.i'oat  at  hon\e. 
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EOPP 

v:onK/TaAii:irx5  co^po:i^zvr 

SUBJECT:      JOB  CRE/vTIOU/DEVET.OPrftri.T 


The  following  is  n.  synoptiic  of  dcsvelopsents  or  EOPP  in  thcr  tJ.roriE.  oT  Jo'b  t"»t?velopr-ent. 
and  Job  creation  both  actual  and  potential  os  of  this  date. 

I.  OJT; 

A  contract  is  presently  In  errect  with  the  Border  Region  Alliunccs  or  Private 
Industry  Councils  of  XoweXl  to  develop  asid.  support  On-the-Job  Training  opportunltie 
aimed  at  placing  EOPP  participants  in  private  sector  Jobs,  permanently. 

ThX5J  contra^ct  calls  for  the  development  of  a  minimua  of  200  OJT  slots  durins  "the 
CO- ^ Tract  period. 

To  da.te  the  Contractor  has  developed  a  potential  slot  pool  ia  excess   of  127  alots 
in  a  variety  of  private  sector  firins-- 

Belov  are  aoae  of  the  companies  which  have  agreed  to  participate: 


General  Electric  - 

15 

slots 

Hnrnon  Paint  Co.— 

'  1 

slot 

Boston       I'^aine  — 

10 

slots 

Fletcher  Co.    '  - 

slots 

Vaive  Bervice,   Inc.  — 

20 

slots 

Scopus.  Corp.  — 

h 

slots 

Pelhaa  Woodcraft  — 

U 

slots. 

Car tell  Co.  - 

slots 

Tc-.-ic3bury  Vood  Products— 

h 

slots 

Spray  Tiich.  - 

2 

slots 

Cregston  Industries         — - 

slots 

EDC  Medical  — 

3 

slots 

Efficiency  Products  — 

20 

slots 

Walbert  Plastics- 

h 

slots 

Shorter  ^stcras 

15 

slots 

Irovejoy  t  Sons  — 

1 

slot 

Adage  Co  -  — 

5 

slots 

TOTAI. 

127 

slots 

II.  PSE: 

To  date  the  CETA  PSE  pool  has  been  nade  available  to  EOPP  clients  where  eppropriate 
to  client  need. 

Presently »  there  are  approxircately  ^7  vacancies  in  both  PSE  clots  and  projects - 

Also  on  file  are  123  Requests  for  Position.  These  requests  originate  frora  various 
city  and  town  depajrtnents  as  well  as  Consortivim  area  Ilon-Profit  afiencics  ^ 

IXT.  TnATITXTCG: 

1.  Trans itlonal  &iT>lo:^ent  Rnterpri ses ,    Inc.    has  contracted  with  CETA/EOPP  to 
employ  end  train  lOO  EOPP  clients  in  a  supported  work  cnvironrnent .  This 
progr^Lra  provides  training  and  high  support,  services  to  eligible  clients  in 
the  areas  of  clerical   and  nechanical/clectronic  esse:r:bly. 

2.  Community  Teamvork ,    Inc.   has  contracted  with  CETA /EOPP  to  e::tpioy  and  train  63 
EOPP  clients   In  various  Day  C  \re  activities  including  hc-c   care  providers,  day 
CATC  center  workers,  drivers   end  program  staff. 
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In  ntitlition  to  procr^i^ij  c iLrron 1 1  xit  opor.ition ,  then:  arc  n.ip^  li^inp.  cru.r.i  tlcrc-a 
till  KOI'P  wc»z-k/ti-a.ini n^^  Siitt;;:.: 

^*     yrt>aft  Kevltp.lir.itlQn^   Inc.    of  UfrtroiL,   Michif^'^n  Yi>\Zi  proijoiiod  nn 

KOPP  cl^ientti  T.^ouid  te;  thorou^ihly  tr^tn^d  in  enerfii'  conat?rvat.ion 
■tcchniq.^<^s^  and  thcorieit  whil*,-  hnnds-on  riold  tixijerienci? . 

Initltiily  this  proRcam  would  uer-c  >; O  pa I't i c:  i pH.n t n  x,-it.li  potcnti^iX 
To  J-  ruture  e>::pa.r.sion. 

3.      alio  Crcut:er  Lov/elO.  Visiting  Irarstis  AsiiOciaLion  p-opoiiec   to  triiiii 
and  eir.pXpy  gQ-30  Ho^r.g  Health  C.-iro  Aldos,     All  piit  ^  I  c  ipant r.  vould 
be  thorou^iiXy  screened  cubsequent  to  acccptcincc:  and   then  "be  t,horoij«"hly 
-trained  as  pr-ljairrjr  health  ca^iris  providers  ccrvicins  horaei-idden  clients 
in  need* 

3-      The  EOP  Pro^tran  is  also  loo)cine  into  the  reasibility  of  iirpl enen h i ng 
an   Klectronic  Technician  Tra-inirjg  PrOftrcLra-      Jt  is   esttr:a.tt:d  t-h.iV 
go— 30  elicnts   could  be's^irved  by  thic  t.ype  oT  pro^vr.-in . 


ERIC 
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^Just,  c,ifi^cX  on  th^   to to^.£.g       g^t '  6  at* C.^o^rti  po^tZatlon. 

The  mo^C  ii<grv<.iA.ca,nX  concCtiitoii   to  b<i  cticiiai   ^/it-'m  otii  i>io^].*iLXm  ex/?eT.cC»!uiti  da.Cc 

Job  Sc£Lich  »',ji?oi^C  mamLLted  bij  Xrm  s  t'd  i <  ttCtvCion, 

Pno^rtzm  wicAc^  -C/m  ^^.^.s<.duci£.  b^ni^^i,C^  cfcAtt'ii::^  bt/  thi  tcc€jatc  -Sty^tc/Ti  ^aom  tr'tc  Aucce-iJ^oi^^ 
'itnryZiimti.t^CK.on  o£  ouA.  Job  SeoAc/i  fyrog-rajn  hayje,  bet^n  cot^s^doAabCc,  In  addJ^,ion  to  6cvicoi-c«g 
otxt  afjp>*ioK<j7tcL^cJ.cj  1  Si  o£  th.e.  tttea'i  icv  t act^cCcfad  tlux-t  ivt^/ie  aixi^-ciig  ^/ic  by^tcm  by 

acccp^afice  cr^   cjnptayrnQ:nt  c\otlonb    thcLt  a'tc  .xcadc^t/  CL\jCLLta.btc   Co   C(i<un  ^jajx.  XlIulOl  t?toi  /tiL-iou-tcCA - 

<.5    ria^  undonwnon  ^ox  a.  c-t-^cnX  tfii'ixii^    Che  a.S'SCLA  5me*T  t  ;>^ccc-iS  ^c?  6c  Oii  Jc6  Sca^cft 

acX^\-'<.ttc.5   Ch^n  di^jz^'de  to  crnccp  C  fnp^o  </men  C   C^iaX  ^  a'*ac^ab-Cc         -t'lejn  AJzXheyt  Chan 
A.<iXpa.te.         Job  S<fiiACfi» 

T/ie  *TCCcmp£^<;,5*ifni!>tf^  o  j  Job  S^£L\(ih  cotnb<  nzd  \MXh  ouA  opC^Xa  t<oncL€.  mod(^Z  ichich  a-s^a^tc-i 
^HL'o£v/cj7T^w^         aZZ^  e,€UgA.bte.  Aec^ptC>t^i         -the  ECP  dcXtuC/tc/  5e/6tem  t^u^Jiout  o^ZtcnUtig 

A^t\d<v^dtjiLxZA    to  QCt  to^C  ^»  tlzaC  ^yitcjn^    /i£Li  pXodtLCtLd  a  veAf/  po^-cttvC  o^t-toTtidc  a/non-j 

P^loJ^  Zc  EOP^    xe^GA^^aC^         mandcLto^y  Acc^piciut^  -Co  the.  WIN  pftvQinm  tvc^e  V4.ci\:ed  btj 
tht^  c«x-iei*>c?Afcc/t  £Li   jtL^C  another  Jtequ^jrud  fXLpMiK'a-ih.  -toifc  ^/laC  acao^n^jd^hfid  HcC*i-tM£j. 
l/oCiiii^^eot '-i  tocAe  ^cL*LcCij  cncoujuigiid  Co  pfWCic.^i.fo^e.  and  thu  mQCLCL\.*z  cLCtUMtdn  thcLt  the 

TJie  pos<^Cl\JC  cLCCLtudcb  tn-^^-cilf  cci  (it  -t/ii  e-'c^i-ioAe  ira^/i  aAC       CCc-^-< Into  Che 

ttV^flO-tc  ACCtp^cittA  w^Zt  ^CA>po^id  <t\  a  pctsitAAjc  mixn>ieA.      Rec^p*"ejif4  oA  c  acc<!pC^»ii)  trie 
^K\aX^ty  tivJLt        ^f^ey  oac  Cinptoi/abCe  ^/lei/  iClXt  be.  <n}jctvcd  <n  ooa.  pioqxjj^  and  c»i  mobC 
co-ic^,   cvr^  a^xiotiA    to  faat-tCA  tha^Lx  ^luanc^iix-t  ^ituatJ^on. 

Tri»*.  di x^ncx^.cc  -c*icAei:i>iti  in  einptotjmG,n^  an  CCv^ty  amon^  th^  aA€a'«i  w^ZioAiK  p^putcLtUoii 

^Cun'Zt/  bi:cx^g  c/ia/icj p.cf  ^^i  uv^;5aAe  A*i^l"tp-ct^^^f^  crtAn   the.<JL  ptacc         ccotiorrLccLtttj  pxodizcCivc 
mcmbeAji  tnti  corrrrtu^iX^ti/ . 

eitcofiAajed  bt/  th<i  nci*ii  thaX  ^ow^Xh^nc^         b2A.ng  tfa/ie  -tc»  ^<ft^4.ncitc  obv-cou^  ccvs,e^  oi 
tce^^oAe  ^Acuxci  anii  thcLt.  empZoi/rmtvC  -Cs  be-in^  fiia>K£a^erf  <x4  a  r>e.Chod        Keduc^cng  ths»  tce^QOAe 
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PKOfliB  OF  CLIENTS  PLACeV         U^JSUSSIVIZEV  EJ^iPLOV^Ef^ 


AveAd^e  -t^e  on  Wc^ioAe 

FojrUJLij  S<.ze 
Age 


5 . 3  c/eoA.^ 
#4.  5  J 

3i)  g^jxA^i:^  oZjd 


'Female 


AucA-O^e  ^ttme  on  UzZ^cuie. 

HouAZy  Wage.  f^cuCz. 
FasrUZy  Size 
Age 


6-  7  yonJt^ 
$206.4  2/motvtk 
$3 . 50/houA 
3.06 

33*5  */CiW-i  o-Cd 


*f^^^5^"^^  compu^e^f  bo^crf  on  ?  64  en^eAeid  2mp^oyme.n;t^  Ip^vaXz  AectoaJ  i/iaouqh  Job 
SeoAjcn  and  Wonk,  T^jz^n^cng   Componc.nX^  . 
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Senator  Nelson,  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  employers 
take  advantage  of  the  job  tax  credit? 

Mr.  Hurley.  We  have  found  that  more  of  them  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it.  We  have  had  an  active  marketing  activity  in  Lowell 
via  the  prime  sponsor  and  via  our  PIC.  informing  individuals  of  the 
tax  credit. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  how  will  the  employer  know?  In  other 
words,  you  say  the  applicants  are  not  identified  with  your  agency 
so  they  get  the  job  without  the  employer  knowing  that. 

Mr.  Hurley,  Right. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  then  what  hapi>ens?  Subsequently  the  em- 
ployer finds  out? 

Mr.  Hurley,  Most  of  the  use  of  the  tax  credits  has  come  in  the 
regular  CETA  program  and  in  placements  after  a  subsidized  activ- 
ity. If  somebody  goes  into  an  OJT  situation,  then  after  the  OJT  or 
supported  work,  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  tax  credit. 

That  is  somewhat  of  a  *'Catch-22."  I  think  you  hit  right  on  the 
nose,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  self-directed  placement,  if  they  go  to 
the  employer  with  the  tax  credit,  with  the  voucher*  and  then  they, 
in  essence,  are  saying,  you  know,  I  am  coming  from  a  federally 
supported  program. 

And  I  hate  to  sound  negative  about  it,  but  maybe  we  should  do  a 
better  selling  job  of  CETA  or  what-have-you,  but  employers  do  look 
somewhat  askance  at  people  coming  from  that  system.  We  have 
found  the  self-directed  placement  to  be  much  more  effective  than 
our  standard  job  development  practices,  working  with  the  job  de- 
veloper, getting  the  lead  for  the  individual  that  we  had  used  previ- 
ous to   initiating  the  job  search  activity  that  we   presently  use. 

Senator  Nelson,  Do  you  have  any  way  of  knowing  that  the 
employer  takes  advantage  of  the  job  tax  credit? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  employers  in  the  area, 
and  they  are  saying  that  they  are  using  it.  One  large  electronic 
high- technology  firm  heis  said  they  have  used,  not  just  in  the 
Lowell  area  but  in  the  Massachusetts  area,  1  million  dollars'  worth 
of  tax  credits. 

Senator  Nelson,  Mayor,  do  they  use  it  in  your  program,  do  you 
know? 

Mayor  Dumas.  Yes,  sir;  we  do,  Exxon.  We  have  tried  to  get  as 
many  as  we  can  to.  Senator  Long,  as  I  told  you,  when  he  wais  in 
Louisiana  the  last  time  with  us,  when  they  came  down  and  made 
their  presentation  of  the  first  allocation  of  funds,  recommended 
that. 

And  we  are  meeting  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Baton 
Rouge,  working  closely  with  them.  We  are  trying  to  get  as  many  of 
the  industries  in  Louisiana,  especially  in  Baton  Rouge  where  we 
work,  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  credit.  We  think  you  just 
accelerate  the  program  if  you  can. 

Senator  Nelson,  Are  they  using  it  in  your  program,  Ms,  Eaton? 

Ms.  Eaton,  We  have  been  encouraging  the  participants  to  take 
the  tax  package  out  with  them  when  they  are  searching  for  work. 
Like  Neil's  program,  we  have  been  emphasizing  self-placement 
rather  then  a  development  of  a  job  for  a  person. 

As  far  as  I  know,  they  have  been  using  it,  but  whether  any 
employers  have  taken  advantage,  I  cannot  answer. 
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Mayor  Dumas.  May  I  say  one  other  thing.  Senator? 
Senator  Nelsoi^.  Yes, 

Mayor  Dumas.  I  have  known  you  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
been  coming  up  here  since  1953  so  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  experience 
here.  I  have  been  mayor  of  Baton  Rouge  going  on  my  16th  year, 
and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  programs. 

It  is  tough  being  a  mayor  today,  and  without  this  kind  of  a 
program,  it  is  going  to  make  it  tougher.  I  think  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  I  know  of  no  other  program  that  we  have  ever  par- 
ticipated in  that  is  going  to  do  more  good  for  more  people  and  that 
Congress  is  going  to  come  out  more  ahead  with  than  this  program. 

I  think  it  is  good.  I  hop>e  you  use  your  influence  to  approve  this 
program,  because  it  is  good.  Anything  new  like  that,  we  are  bound 
to  make  some  mistakes.  But  I  think  that  as  we  continue  to  work 
and  to  improve  ourselves,  this  time  next  year  we  will  probably 
have  a  lot  better  record  than  today. 

We  are  talking  about  50,  55  percent  in  Baton  Rouge.  We  want  to 
congratulate  these  people.  If  they  get  76  percent,  msm,  they  are 
domg  fine.  This  is  something  that  I  hope  that  you  v/ill  really  put 
your  teeth  into  because  everybody  I  have  ever  talked  to,  since  I 
have  been  in  Washington  praises  this  program.  You  know,  I  am  a 
p-eat  revenue  sharing  man,  and  you  and  I  have  talked  about  this 
before,  so  this  is  something  that  is  going — I  think  if  you  save  $2.2 
billion,  we  will  not  have  too  much  more  to  get  for  the  revenue 
sharing. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  [Laughter.] 
Senator  Nelson.  You  are  a  good  salesman. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to 
come  and  testify  today. 

Our  next  panel  is  Mr.  Gary  Walker,  vice  president.  Manpower 
T^J^V^^^i'f?^^'^  Research  Corp.;  Rosalie  L.  Try  on,  director, 
ApVOCAP,  a  community  action  agency  and  supported  worksite  in 
Wisconsin. 

Now,  if  you  would  identify  yourselves  for  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  GARY  C.  WALKER.  VICE  PRESIDENT.  MANPOW- 
ER   DEMONSTRATION    RESEARCH    CORP..    AND    ROSALIE  L 
TRYON.      DIRECTOR,      ADVOCAP,      A      COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCY     AND     SUPPORTED     WORKSITE     IN     WISCONSIN.  A 
PANEL 

Ms.  Tryon.  I  am  Rosalie  Tryon,  executive  director  of  ADVOCAP 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Dr.  GuEROisr.  Executive  vice  president.  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corp. 

Mr.  Walker.  Gary  Walker,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Manpow- 
er Demonstration  Research  Corp. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right.  Your  statements  will  be  printed  in 
full  m  the  record.  You  may  present  them  however  you  wish.  If  you 
can  summarize  for  the  record,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  5  years,  the  Manpower 
Demonstration  Research  Corp.,  has  been  engaged  in  overseeing  the 
operations  and  research  of  a  large-scale  demonstration  designed,  in 
part,  to  provide  new  insights  into  the  relationship  between  work 
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and  welfare.  That  demonstration  is  known  as  the  supported  work 
demonstration. 

It  was  targeted  at  those  with  severe  employment  disabilities: 
Long-term  AFEXU  recipients,  ex-offenders  and  ex-addicts  with  very 
poor  employment  histories  and  outn^f-school  youth  who  had  some 
contact  with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Its  purpose  was  not  to  teach  specific  technical  job  skills  but 
rather  to  instill  in  the  participants  the  habits  and  discipline  of  the 
workplace  and  to  provide  them  with  a  work  record  which  would 
help  them  obtain  and  maintain  regular  employment. 

The  program  was  operated  by  locally  based,  not-for-profit  organi- 
zations who  employ  supported  workers  for  a  maximum  of  12 
months.  There  are  currently  19  of  these  not-for-profit  organizations 
operating  supported  work  around  the  country,  each  employing 
from  100  to  200  participants. 

Supported  work  shares  many  features  with  other  subsidized  work 
programs  like  PSE  and  sheltered  workshops,  but  it  is  primarily 
distinguished  from  those  efforts  by  the  following  four  characteris- 
tics: 

First  of  all,  every  job  offered  a  participant  has  implemented  in 
its  structure  three  basic  programmatic  techniques:  Peer  support, 
graduated  stress,  and  intense  supervision.  Peer  support  primarily 
means  that  the  work  takes  place  in  groups  of  from  5  to  10  people* 

Graduated  stress  means  that  over  the  course  of  the  year  the 
productivity  and  attendance  demands  on  the  worker  are  gradually 
geared  up  so  that,  although  they  are  very  low  at  first,  at  the  end- of 
the  12  months,  they  approximate  that  of  the  normal  work  force. 

Intense  supervision  means  that  there  is  one  professional  supervi- 
sor for  every  six  to  eight  participants. 

Second,  each  of  these  local  programs  offers  a  range  of  real  work 
situations  to  which  these  programmatic  techniques  are  applied.  For 
example,  most  of  the  programs  have  construction  work,  such  as 
rehabilitating  houses  for  the  elderly  and  poor*  One  program  man- 
ages a  public  park.  One  has  built  and  is  presently  operating  a  day 
care  center.  Several  do  weatherization  for  the  elderly  and  poor. 
Several  do  manufacturing  work  such  as  furniture  and  concrete 
products  for  local  municipalities. 

The  content  of  the  work  has  been  kept  as  real  as  possible. 

Third,  many  of  these  worksites  earn  revenues.  Around  20  per- 
cent of  the  operating  costs  of  the  supported  work  program  is  cov- 
ered by  revenues  earned  from  the  worksites.  This  means  there  is 
less  public  money  required  for  this  program.  It  also  introduces  a 
greater  sense  of  reality  and  standards  into  the  work,  for  both  the 
program  managers  and  the  participants. 

Fourth,  one  method  of  funding  used  by  this  program  and  a 
rather  innovative  one  is  welfare  diversion,  and  that  simply  means 
that  participant  welfare  payments  have  been  diverted  to  the  pro- 
gram and  are  used  as  part  of  their  wage  payments  for  work  per- 
fornried- 

To  determine  the  effects  of  supported  work,  a  control  group 
methodology  was  used.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  kind  of 
methodology  has  ever  been  used  in  an  employment  and  training 
program,  and  it  worked  very  simply.  Eligible  participants  were 
randomly  assigned  either  to  an  experimental  group,  which  means 
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that  they  got  a  supported  work  job,  or  to  a  control  group,  which 
means  that  they  did  not.  Both  the  controls  and  the  experimentals 
yrere  followed  for  a  period  of  up  to  36  months,  or  around  2  years 
after  the  program  had  finished.  A  total  of  6,600  people  were  fol- 
lowed- 

Given  the  severe  disabilities  of  this  group,  we  did  not  really 
expect  success  for  each  of  the  target  groups.  The  purpose  of  the 
research  was  to  find  out  which,  if  any.  of  the  groups,  would  benefit- 
Parenthetically,  I  would  note  that  in  the  planning  phase  of  the 
program  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  to  even 
mclude  the  long-term  AFr>C  group.  Many  people  felt  that  they 
were  so  unlikely  to  succeed  that  we  were  better  off  not  including 
them  at  all.  ^ 
The  full  results  of  the  supported  work  experiment  are  available 
in  the  MDKC  board  of  directors  report  that  is  now  out,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subcommittee,  I  will  focus  on  the  AFDC  results. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  findings  of  the  supported  work  demon- 
stration is  that  the  work  ethic  is  not  as  dead  as  some  would  have 
us  think  even  among  so-called  unemployables.  Supported  work  has 
employed  over  3,000  long-term  AFDC  recipi<^nts.  All  of  them  volun- 
teered for  the  program.  There  never  was  and  there  currently  is  not 
any  shortage  of  volunteers  for  it. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  in  that  respect  that  these  were  not 
■A*i?^Lr?^^^^^  regular  AFEK:;  recipients.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
AFDC  recipients  in  the  program  were  black  or  Hispanic.  Only  30 
percent  had  completed  high  school.  Their  average  stay  in  welfare 
before  coming  into  the  program  was  SV2  years,  and  they  all  came 
from  the  WIN  unassigned  pool,  which  in  short  means  that  the  WIN 
program  had  basically  defined  them  as  unemployable  and  had  no 
existing  services  to  provide  them. 

To  come  into  supported  work,  they  gave  up  a  relatively  certain 
mcome  on  welfare  for  a  supported  work  job  that  was  minimum 
wage,  that  was  of  limited  duration,  that  had  no  guarantee  of  skills 
training,  had  no  guarantee  of  a  post  program  job,  and  once  you 
included  the  fact  that  they  lost  welfare  benefits,  gave  them  only  a 
yrery  small  increase  in  net  income  over  what  they  would  have  had 
had  they  stayed  on  welfare. 

Not  only  did  they  volunteer  for  the  urogram;  their  in-program 
Fif    TSi^^®  excellent.  Compared  to  the  other  target  groups, 

the  AFDC  participants  had  an  attendance  rate  in  supported  work 
of  around  89  percent,  compared  to  the  other  groups  80  percent. 

Only  12  percent  of  them  were  fired  for  poor  performance,  com- 
pared to  38  percent  for  the  other  groups.  They  stayed  in  the  pro- 
gram on  average  about  10  months,  compared  to  6  for  the  other 
groups,  and  they  transitioned  into  regular  jobs  at  a  rate  of  about  40 
percent,  compared  to  27  percent  for  the  other  groups.  Only  11 
percent  of  the  AFDC  volunteers  left  the  program  voluntarily  to  go 
back  to  welfare. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  long-term  impact  results  of  the 
program  were  significant. 

In  the  research  interviews  done  on  an  average  of  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  experimentals  had  left  the  program,  21  percent  more 
experimentals  were  employed  than  were  controls. 
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They  were  working  around  35  jj^^^cent  more  work  hours.  They 
were  earning  46  j>ercent  more  income  and  receiving  23  j>ercent  less 
in  welfare  payments.  Over  the  full  27  months,  an  average  experi- 
mental in  supported  work  had  received  $2,600  less  in  AFE>C  wel- 
fare payments  and  food  stamps  than  did  a  control. 

The  cost  benefit  estimates  for  the  program  indicate  that  over  the 
working  life  of  a  welfare  recipient  who  participated  in  supported 
work,  she  will  put  around  $8,000  more  into  the  economy  than  what 
was  spent  on  her  in  the  program. 

This  is  purely  a  quantitative  cost  benefit  figure.  It  does  not 
include  any  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  her  children  watching 
her  receive  a  check  for  work  rather  than  welfare. 

Equally  important,  the  research  indicated  that  the  impact  of  the 
progran'-i  did  not  diminish  over  the  last  year  of  the  research  study. 
From  the  16th  to  27th  month  after  they  came  into  the  program, 
the  differences  that  I  stated  above  between  the  experimentals  and 
controls  stayed  constant.  Supi>orted  work  had  a  lasting  impact  on 
its  participants. 

I  think  these  results  are  impressive,  and  clearly  indicate  that 
even  for  long-term  AFDC  recipients  we  can  operate  programs  that 
both  reduce  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  increase  the  social 
usefulness  and  personal  fulfillment  of  the  AFDC  recipients'  lives. 

However,  there  are  two  major  caveats  I  would  offer  about  sui>- 
p>oi*ted  work's  usefulness  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  jobs  progr  am 
for  welfare  recipients.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  an  easy  program  to 
operate.  It  is  part  business-  It  is  part  social  program.  It  has  com- 
plex program  requirements.  In  the  demonstration,  it  was  developed 
slowly  in  hand  picked  community-based  organizations  around  the 
country. 

It  does  not,  as  presently  operated,  fit  well  under  any  CETA  title. 
Under  current  CETA  regulations  supported  work  could  not  operate 
as  it  has  under  the  demonstration. 

Second,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  all  AFDC  participants  would 
equally  benefit  from  this  program.  In  fact,  the  research  indicated 
that  of  those  eligible  AFDC  participants,  those  least  educated,  who 
had  been  on  welfare  the  longest  and  had  the  least  previous  employ- 
ment benefited  the  most  from  supported  work. 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  about  500,000  adult  AFDC  recipients,  or 
15  percent  of  the  total  AFDC  eligible  population,  would  fit  the 
current  eligibility  requirements  for  supi>orted  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  was  that  number? 

Mr.  Walker.  Around  15  percent  or  one-half  of  a  million  people. 
So  although  supported  work  is  not  by  any  means  the  total  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  work  and  welfare,  it  does  provide,  I  think, 
one  useful  tool  of  demonstrated  effectiveness  to  deal  with  one 
segment  of  the  welfare  pKDpulation, 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Walker  follows:] 
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STATEMENT   FOR    THE    RECORD   FOR   THE  HEARINGS 

ON 

S,    1312,    WORK  AND   TRAINING   OPPORTUNITIES   ACT  OF  1979 

OF  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    EMPLOYM£OT,    POVERTY   AND   MIGRATORY  LABOR 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE    ON    LABOR  AND   HUMAN  RESOURCES 
OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES  SENATE 


Gaz-y  c.    Malkex-,    Senior  Vice  President 
Manpjower  Demonstration  Researcli 
Corporation,    March  12^    1980  ' 
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For   the  past  five  years   tJ^e  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation 
has  l>een  engaged   in  overseeing  tlie  operations  and  research  of  a  large-scale 
demonstration  designed  ixi  part  to  provide  new  insights   into  the  relationships 
of  work  and  welfare-      That  program  is  Jtnown  as  the  National  Supported  Work 
Demonstration-      Demonstration  operations  begem  in  eaxly  1975  under  the 
sponsorship  and   funding  of  the  Department  of  Lai>or,    the   lead  federal  agency, 
the   Department  of  Justice,    Department  of  Health,    E:ducatic-*i  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban   Development,    Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Ford  Foundation - 

MDRC  is  a  non'-profit,   publicly  supported  private  corporation  which  designs, 
manages  and  evaluates  programs   to  serve   the   economically  disadvantaged. 
Currently  MDRC   is  managing  several  programs  beside   supported  worJc ,  including 
the   Youth  Incentive   Entitlement   Project  Program,    the  WIN  Laboratories 
Demonstration  and,    currently  in   the  pre -operational   stage,    a  multi-service 
progr5tm  for   teen-age  parents.      At   some   other   time   the   Subcommittee  may  want 
to  hear  about  these   programs,    since   to  varying  degrees  they  deal  with  t^ie 
work  and  welfaxe   relationship-      But  my  puiTOse  here  today  is  to  discuss  tlie 
supported  worJc  demonstration,    sijice   its   five  year   research  study  and  results 
are  now  complete* 

Supported  worX  is  a  highly  structured  work,  experience  program  designed 
for  persons  who  have  severe  employment  disabilities:      long— term  AFDC  recipients, 
poor  youth  who  are   high  school  dropouts  with   records  of  delinquency,  ex- 
criminal  offenders   and  ex-drug  addicts-      It  is  a  program  operated  primarily 
by  locally  based  nonprofit  corporations  tliat  serve  as  a  bridge  en5>loyer?  that 

these  corx>orations  employ  individuals  who  ciinnot   function  effectively  in 
a  normal  job  situation-      They  offer  tlie   supported  workers   jobs  which  cam 
provide   them  with   the    type  of  experience  and  credentials  necessary  for 
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en^erln^  tJie   re^rular   Istbor  market  a_nd   then    succeeding    in   it.      W^iile  supported 
work  shares  majiy   features  with  other   subsidized  work   efforts,    such  as  pul^lic 
service  employment  and  sheltered  workshops,    it   is   chiefly  distinguished  from 
other  work  experience  programs  by   its  high  degree  of   structure   and   its  reliance 
on  tliree  programmatic  techniques  designed   to  make  participants  initially 
comfortable  with  the  world  of   work,    and   to   gradually   increase   their  ability 
to   succeed   ±n   that  world-,     peer  group  support,    graduated   stress   and  close 
supervision.      The   first  of  these,   peer  support,    is  based  on  the   theory  that 
most  participants   in   a  new  activity  feel  less   anxious   about  their  performance 
in   the  presence   of  people  with  similar  disadvantages  or   fears,    and   that  a 
significant  proportion  of  what  one   needs   to  know  about  a   job  is  learned 
through  peer   interaction.      Graduated  stress   stems   from  the   idea   that  getting 
and  keeping  a   regular   job   is   too  difficult    for   certain  people  because  they 
cannot,    at  least  initially,  meet  the  ordinary  demands   of  the   labor  market. 
Through  gradually  increasing  performance  and  productivity   standards,  it 
attenqpts   to  bridge   the   gap  between  what   supported  workers   can  do  and  what 
a  job  ordinarily  requires.     Supervision,    finally,   represents   the  key  link 
between  the  participant  and  the  program,   and  is  chiefly  responsible   for  the 
development  of  technical   skills,    for  instilling  positive  work  habits  and 
attitudes,    and  for  providing  advice  on  work  ana  personal  problems. 

Workers  enter  the  program  at  salary  levels  pegged  slightly   above  or 
at   least  at  the  minimum  wage.      Good  performance    is   rewarded  by   small  salary 
increases  and  bonuses,   and  prolonged   inadequate  performance  results   in  firing. 
The   jobs  developed   for  them  are  not    "make-work"  ;    they  are  tailored  fo  meet 
both   the  needs  of   the   local  market  and  the  potential   capabilities  of  the 
supported  worker.      Each   supported  work  program  has  a  range  of  different 
worksites   including  construction  work,    such   as  rehabilitating  old  houses. 
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small  manufacturing  operations   involving  recapping   tires  or  building  furniture; 
managing   a  p\al>lic  park   or   operating   a  day  care   center;    weathierization  work  for 
the  elderly  and  poor.      And  although   the   initial    standards   of   job  performance 
and  attendance   are   somewhat   less   than  they  would   be   in  a  private    sector  job, 
as  the  worker   gains  experience   emd   confidence   on   the    job  these   standards  are 
gradually   increased*      The  purpose  of  supported  work   is   to   instill   in  participarkts 
the  habits  and  disciplines   of  work  within  a   supportive    structure   so   that  he 
or  she   can  ultimately  develop   into  a  bona   fide  worker,    and  then  claim  emplo^Ttient 
in  a  competitive    society.      Many  participants   are    employed   legitimately   for  the 
first  time    in   their   lives,    and   have    their   first   real   opportunity   to  develop  two 
assets   that  are   indispensable   to  getting  arid  holding  a   job   in   the  regular  labor 
market:      good   work  habits   and   a   history  of   stcLble  employment. 

The  work   supported  workers  perform  is  not  only   "real*'   in   terms  of  work 
content;    it  also  emulates   tlie  private  sector   in   that   it  earns  revenues.  About 
20%  of   the  operating  costs   of  a  local  supported  work  project  are   covered  by 
revenues  earned   from  the  production  of  goods   and   services.      These  worksite 
revenues  are   important  because   they  reduce  tbe  public   funds  necessary  to 
support  the  program?    in  addition,   they  give   the   supported  work  program  ro^u^agers , 
and   the   supported  workers,    a  sense   that  what   they  are   doing  is  of  real  value  — 
a  customer,   public,   private  or  nonprofit,    is  paying   for  the  work.  Revenue^ 
producing  worksites  have   raised  the   standards  of   work   and  productivity  for  the 
entire  demonstration.      Currently  about   75%  of  all  work  performed  by  supported 
workers      earns   some   form  of  revenue.      Income-producing  work  activities  range 
from  the  manufacture  of  furniture   in  Hartford/    to   the  winterization 

of  homes   in  Wisconsin   and  West   Virginia,  to   the  maintenance   of  public  and  private 
buildings   and    facilities   in  Atlanta  and  New  York. 
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Diversion  of  welfare  benefits  is  amother   innovative   funding   source  for 
supported  vor)c.      Traditionally^   our  society  has  viewed  such  transfer  payments 
solely  as  a  way  to  provide   income   support  to  individuals  and   families  who, 
fox  one  reason  or  ajiother,    are   unahle   to  obtain   full-time   employment.      it  is 
altogether  possiiDle   tliat   income   transfer  payments  can  be  used  to  help  create 
employment  opportunities   through  programs   such  as   supported  work   on   a  more 
sustained  basis. 

The  concept   is  quite   simple:      When  persons  receiving  welfare  are  hired 
by  a  supported  vrark  program,    they  authorize   the  diversion  of   their  income 
tjrajnsfer  payments   to  the  program;    those  payments   are   then   combined  with  other 
funds  and  used  to  pay  wages   for   full-time   supported  work  jobs.      it   is  a 
concept  which  offers  little  risk  and  may  produce   substantial  benefits. 
Recipients   learn  work  habits  and  work  skills  while   earning  n,ore  money  than 
they  would  have   received  directly   from  welfare.      Recipients  also  have  a  better 
chance  than  they've  ever  had  before  to  obtain  permanent   jobs  and   thus  get  off 
i«elfax:e  completely.      The   income-maintenance  system  benefits  because,   with  no 
additional   financial   outlay,    it  is   investing  in  the  production  of  meaningful 
goods  and  community  services,    and   in   job  creation  and   job  training  which  may 
lead  significant  numbers   of   long-term  welfare   recipients   toward  lives  of 
self  support - 

AFDC  benefits   are   now  being  diverted  on  a  demonstration  basis   under  the 
authority  of  S  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  such,  AFDC  diversion  requires 
site  by  site  approval  and  is  extremely  complicated.      There   are   a  number  of 
options  available  which  could  streamline   this  process  and  make   it   a  more 
permanent   fixture   in  an   improved  employment  and  income   maintenance  strategy. 
While  this  may  require   some   changes  in   federal   law  or  regulations,  th^se 
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cbajiges  axe  relatively  minor  ajid   should  probably  be  aimed  only  at  the  chronic 
AFDC  recipient.      Currently  welfare  diversion  payments   fiuppoi^t  about  50%  of 
AFDC  supported  worker's  wages* 

To  find  out  the  effects  of   the   supported  work  progrcun  experience  on 
this   group  of  individuals,    a   rigrrous   research  and  evaluation  design  was 
developed  as   a  crvvcial   and   intp^ral   part  of   the  national   demons  tration - 
Our  intention  was  to   implement  a  research  design  which  would  provide  some 
hard  answers  about  the  ef f ectiveneiis  of   supported  work  vi s-a-vis  welfare 
dependency,    long-term  earnings,    recidi'»'ism ,    drug  usr   ajid   the   like-  To 
do  this,    for   the  first  time   in   a   national   employment  and  training  demon^ 
stration,    a  control  group  methodology  was;  used-      Through  a  random  selec- 
tion process,    supported  work   job  applicants  were  assigned  to  either  an 
experimental  group  which  was   offered  supported  work  employment,    or  to  a  control 
group  which  was  not,    although  those   in  the   control  group  were  willing  to  work 
and  eligible  for  supported  work   in  all  respects •     Both  groups  were 
followed  by  periodic,    confidential  interviews  for  a  period  of  up  to  three 
years.      The   total  sample  of  people   followed   through  this  method  was  6,616. 
Another  major  component  of   the  reseajcch  was  a  benefit  cost  analysis.  This 
was  a  fairly  straightforward   type   of  economic  value  analysis  which  was  to 
figure  out  what  the  program   is  worth  to   the  taxpayer,    to  society  at  large, 
and  to  the  participants  themselves, 

MDRC  has  been   carrying   out   this  nationwide   supported  work  experiment 
in  originally  15,   and  currently   19   local  nonprofit  organizations  across  the 
countjry*      The  sites  currently  employ  about   1800  persons.     As  of  December 
1979,   approximately   13,70O  people  had  participated  in  the  program.  About 
3000  of   those  were  APTX^  recipients.      Of   the   uotal  number  of  people  in 
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supported  work^    a  fourth  had  never  worked  before,    and    the  average   number  of 
weeks  worked  in   the  year  prior   to  enrollment  was    just   seven*      Average  annual 
earnings  were  $670;    less   than  a   third  had  completed  high  school.      Over  80% 
were  either  Black  or  Hispanic,      All  members  of   the  AFDC  group,    and  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of   the  other   three  main  groups  were   receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments of   some  kind  at   the   time   of   their   enrollment.      Over    40%   of   the  AFDC 
group  was   living  in  public  housing.    Eighty  six  percent  of    the   combined  ex- 
offender,    ex— addict  and   youth  groups  had  been  arrested  at   least  once,  sind 
42%   reported  having  used  drugs  regularly.      The   ex-addicts   averaged  2.5 
years  of  incarceration  prior   to   supported  work;    the   ex-convicts  averaged 

years-   That   this   segment  of   the  unemployed   is  lonarguably  the  group  for 
which  supported  work  was  designed   is  underscored  by  a   comparison  with  the 
population   served  by  various  CETA   programs  and  by  the  WIN  program,  which 
show  that   the   supported  work  population   is   far  more  disadvantaged  as 
measured  by   lengt."'    of  continuous  unemployment,    educational    level,  minority 
status,   prior  criminal  history  and  previous  welfare  dependency.  Clearly 
a   large  j-ot -ion  of  those  working   in   the  program  form  the  nucleus 
of   that   scmeiwyiAt  difficult  to  define   tenai      the  \inderclass  of  American 
society.      They   are   those   considered   alienated   from  the  normal  work   ethic , 
and  very  difficult  to  place   in  employment. 

Given  its   experimental  purpose   and   the   severe  handicaps  of  the  groups 
to   whom  the  procyram  addjressed   itself,    it  was   not   expected   that  supported 
work  would  be   successful   with  all   or  even   a  majority  of   its  target  groups. 
However,   one  of   the   research  aims  was   to   learn  which  group  benefited  more, 
which  less  and  which  not   at  all.      The  destructiveness  of  poverty,  poor 
education,    discrimination,    and  high  unemployment  cannot  be   expected  to 
yield  entirely  to  an  employment   intervention   of   a  year's  duration.      But  it 
was   possible,    so    the  initial   hypothesis   held,    that  an   investment  of  $5,000 
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to  ^& ,  000  per  person  might:  yield  good  enough  results   for  a   sufficient  nuniber 
of   these  individuals   to  justify   the   expenditure.      This  hypothesis   took  into 
Aoooxint  not  only   the  high  cost  of   long-term  transfer  payments   for   some  of 
these   individuals^    but  also   the    fact   that   the  criminal   and  other  anti*- 
Bocial  behavior  of   ex-addicts,    ex-offenders   and  delinquent   youth  often 
entails  other   serious  costs   to   society   than  dollars - 

After   five  years,    these   are   the  highlights  of   the  results: 

•  The   program  has  proved  most  effective   in  preparing   for   employment  a 
substantial   number   of   women    »:ho   have  been  on   welfare    (APDC)    for  maj-iy  years* 
The  progi  im  led   to    significant   increases    in   etnployTr*en t   rate,    hours  worked 
and   earnings,    and   a    significant   reduction   in   welfare  dependency,    both  while 
the   e>cper imental s   were    in    the   program  and   after    they  had    left   it-      This  is 
important   in  view  of    the    large   number   of   women   in   this   category   and  their 
dependence  on  public  assistance. 

*  The  program  also  has  had   an   impact  on    a   significant   segment  of  the 
ejc-addict  population,    who  did  better    in    getting   jobs   and    in  earnings  than 
members  of   a  control  group  who  were  not    in   the  program.      In  addition  #-  the 
ejc— addicts      in   the  progr£im  were   less  prone  to  commit  drug— related   and  other 
crimes   thetn   those  who  wer-e  not, 

.The  program  has   a  marginal   impact   on   ex-offenders.      They  did  not 
show   less   criminal   behavior,    and   their    rate    of   employment   and   cai:nings  was 
only    slightly  better    thein   those   of   ex '-of  fender  s  who  did  not  participate* 

-The   program  did   not  yield   long-term  positive   results   for   the  youth 
group - 

The    full   results    for  all    four   target  groups   are   detailed  in   the  KDRC 
Board  of   Directors   report   Summary   ^^d   Findi ngs  of   the   National  Supported 
Work   E>emonstra  tion ,    which   is   appended   in  djraft   form  to   this  testimr^ny. 
However «    because   the   Sxabcommittee  •  s  hearings   are  on  the  employment-related 
needs   of   the  AFDC  eligible  population,    T  will    focus  my  comments  on  the 
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supported  work   findings   regarding   t.he   AFDC  group,    and   their  implications 

for  the  relationship  between  work  and  welfare.      But   first ,    let  me  note 

two   special   features   aJbout  the   TiFDC  recipients  participating  in   the  supported 

work  programs      first,    they  all  volunteered   for   tlie  progreun.      None  were  coerced, 

axid   none   lost   their  benefits   if  they  decided  not   to  enroll  or  continue  in 

supported  work.      Second^    these  were   not   "ordinary"   AFDC   recipients.  The 

eligibility  criteria   were   set    so  that  only   those   recipients  who  were    the  least 

employaJDle  could  participate    in   supported  work.    Ninety   five  percent   were  either 

Black  or  Hispanic?    75%   had  not   held  a   full   time   job   in   the  past   two  years- 

The  average  number  of  dependents  was   2.2;  less   than   one-third  were  high 

school  graduates.      The   average  AFDC  recipient  in   supported  work  had  been 

on  AFDC   eight   and  one  >ialf  year^s  prior  to   enrollment   in    supported  work - 

She   had  been  placed   in  WIN " s   "unassigned"   pool,    which  means,    in  short, 

that  WIN  did  not   think   she  was  employable/    or   that   amy  available  WIN 

services  would  make   her  so- 

One   of   the  most    important   facts   to   emerge    from  the   supported  work 
program  has  been   that   large  numbers  of  AFDC   recipients  who  are  widely 
considered  unemployable   .ire,    in    fact,    willing   to   tsOce   jobs  when   they  are 
given   the  opportunity  to  do   so,    and  when   those   jobs   are    structured  and 
presented   so   as   to   support,    not  intimidate,    the   applicant,      Ftirthermore , 
they   are  willing   to   accept   jobs   that  pay   the  minimum  wage   or  only  slightly 
more,    jobs  which  have   no  guarantee   of    skill    training,    jobs  which  offer 
little  promise  of   advancement,    and   jobs  which   for    the  most  part  must  be 
described  as   low-skilled   and   entry   level.      They  are   even  willing   to  accept 
such   employment  knowing    it  will   last   no  more   than    12   or    18  months-  In 
agreeing    to  participate    in   supported  work   a   woman   at   the    least   exchanges  a 

certain,    if  not   comfortable    source   of    income         welfare —    for   an  uncertain 

work    furture.      Yet   the   demonstration  did   not    lack    for  AFDC  volunteers. 
The   conclusion   can   only    be  drawn   that    there    is  no    immediate    shortage  of 
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eligible    a^d   willing   AFDC  participants    for   a    type  of  program  like  svipported 
work . 

Not  only  do   these    long-term  AFDC  recipients   readily  volunteer  for 
Supported  Work,    they  perforxa  very  well   in  the  prograjn-.     While  in  the  pro- 
gram,   the  AKDC  group  had   the  highest  attendance    rate   —   89%,  compared 
to  aJDOUt   80%    for   the  other  groups,    and   the   lowest  percentage  of    firings  — 
just   12%,    compared   to   the  other   target   groups'    average  of   38%.  The 
AFDC  women   also   stay   in   the  progretm  longer   than   any  of   the  other  target 
groups;    their   average   time    is   9,5   months,    compared   to  alx^ut  6  months  for 
the  other    target   groups*      At>out   40%  have   gone   on   to  permanent/  unsui^- 
sidized   employment,    compared   to   aLbout   27%  of   the  other   target  populations - 
Only   11%   have   left   the  program  because   they  didn't   like  the  work  experience, 
and  presumcit>ly  preferred   to   remain  on  welfare. 

But  most   important   and   significant  are   the  research  findings  re- 
garding  long-term   impacts.      The  AFDC  group,    i>oth   controls   and  experi— 
mentals,    were    followed  up  with    intearviews   for    27  months  after  their 
initial   enrollment   in   supported  work-      Since  AFDC  participants  averaged 
9*5  months   of  progra-m  stay,    the   last  wave  of  interviews,    at   27  months, 
were   conducted   17.5  months  aixaut  a  year  and   a  half  —  after  the 

average  experimental   had   left  the  program.      By   comparing  the  interview 
results    from   the  control   group  —    those  AFDC   recipients   eligible  for 
supported  work ,    and  who  volunteered   for   i t ,    but  were    randomly  assigned 
"o^   "to   enter   supported  work,  -with   those   of   the    experimental   group  — 
eligible   AFDC  recipients  who   volunteered    for   supported  work   and  were 
randomly   assigned   to   enter   supported  work,    we   arrive  at  the  following 
significant  findings: 

•  About   21%  more   experimentals    than  controls  were  employed 
in   the   19  to   27  month  post-prog rajn  period- 

•  The   experimentals  worked   about  3  5%  more   hours  per  month 
than   the  controls   in   the   19   to   27  month  post— prograjn 
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period, 

THe  experimentals   earned  a±>out.  46%  more   in   income  from 
work  than  did   the  controls   in  the  19  to   27  nKDnth  period - 
Note   that  the  percentage  di  £f erence   in  earnings  from 
work   is  greater  than  the  percentage  difference   in  hours 
worked,    indicating   that   those  ATDC  recipient-^  who  had 
participated  in  supported  work  not  only  worked  more,  but 
found   higher  paying  regular   johs    than  did   the  controls , 
who  had  not  participated   in  supported  work-      Further,  the 
percentage  difference   in  income  was   continuing   to  in- 
crease  as   time  went  on:      during  jnonths    25—27     the  experi— 
mentals'    average  earnings   exceed   the  controls   by  almost 
50%.      In  months    25—57   the  average  employed  experimental 
was  earning   $4 . Ol  per  hou^ ,      compared  to   $3.66   for  the 
average  employed  control* 

The   experimentals   received  on   the  average   al>out   23%  less 
in  cash  welfare  payments   than  the  controls   dxiring  the  19 
to   27  month     period .      Twice  as  many  experimentals  as 
controls  had   left  the  welfare  rolls  entirely*      The  average 
welfare  benefits   for  those  experimentals  remaining  on 
the  welfare   roll  were   lower   than   those   for   the   controls - 
TVbout   50%  more  experimentals   than  controls   had  given  up 
their  Medicare  cards  by   the   19  to   27  month  period. 
Over   the   27  month  period  the   average   experimental  re- 
ceived  $2GOO  less   in  AFDC  payments  and   food   stamps  than 
did   a  member  of   the   control  group. 

Cost-benefit   estimates   indicate  that  supported  work 
generates,    over  a  participamt ' s  working  life,    about  $8O0O 
more   in  reso\irces  per  participzmt  tliem  it  uses  up-  This 
positive   result  comes  about  primarily  as   a  result  of 
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the   value  of   the  work   perfonned   in    supported  wt^rk^  and 
the  difference    in   earnings   between   experimental  ii  and 
contjrols.      Moreover,    the    taxpayer  benefits   from  the 
large  reduction   in   the  participant's   welfare  payments, 
their  reduced  use  of    food   stamps,    housing   subsidies  and 
Medicaid,    as  well   as    the   taxes   they  paid  on   their  supported 
work  and   subsequent   earnings - 

Even   these  positive  cost— benefit   findings  do  not  attempt 
to  measure  or   take   into  account   the  positive  and  enduring 
effect  on  «^lder   children  and   teenagers   of  seeing  their 
mother   earn   her   incomer   not  wait    for  a  welfare  check. 
The   research   results   not  only   demonstrate   the   success  of  AFDC  supported 
work  participants   —    they  also   indicate   the  durability  of  that  success. 
The  difference   between   the   experimentals   and  controls  were  of  course 
greatest  diaring   the   first  nine  months,    when  most   of   the  experimentaXs 
had  a  supported  work   job,    but  the  data   also  indicates   that  after  inonth 
X6  there  ±s  no  fujrther  decline   in  the  program's   Impact.     Supported  work 
had  a  durable   impact  on  AFDC  employment  behavior - 

The   research  results  also  confirm  that  the  AFDC  group  often  works 
despite   substantial   financial  disincentives.      Because  welfare  benefits 
are   reduced   as   earnings   increase,    the  experimental-control  differentials 
in   total    income  are  much   less   than   those   in  earnings    from  work.  The 
real   income  of   the  AFDC  recipients   employed   increases   by  less    than  50 
cents   for   each  dollar  earned-      The   average  AFDC  exT^er^imental ,  although 
she  earned   from  work  46%   more   in   income   than  her  control  coionterpart ^ 
had  only  6%  more   in  total   income  when  the  control's   larger  welfare  bene- 
fits are   taJcen  into  account- 
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The   research   findings  are  unequivocal    that    supported  work   has  a 
significant    impact  on  the   long-term  employment,    earnings   and  welfare 
payments  of   eligil>le  AFDC  recipients,    and   that   the  measurahle  benefits  to 
society  and   the  taxpayer   considerably  outweigh  the  costs.      They  indicate 
that   substantial  numbers  of    long-term  AFDC   recipients  will  voluntarily 
"Work  rather   than   subsist   on  welfare,    even   though  the   additional  income 
they   receive    is  not   considerable.      The  work    ethic   is   not    so  dead  as 
some  would  have  us   believe,    even   among  what   would   appear    to  be   the  least 
employable   of   our  society. 

However,    these  results  were   achieved   by  a   carefully  planned,  highly 
structured  program   which  averaged   between   100-200  participants   per  local 
project.      -PxxDut   65%  of   the  public  monies   that    supported  this  program 
wenu   ticward   participant  wages;    tl-ie  other   3  5%   supported   the  management, 
supervision   and  worksite   expenses   recjuired    to   implement   a  program  with 
Che  degree  of    support  and   "real   work"   worksites  necessary  to   impact  the 
participants'    lives  positively.      The   current  CETA  regulations  and  modus 
operandi  would   not  permit  the  kind  of   careful  programmatic  and  worksite 
development,    and  allocation  of   expenses,    that   supported  work  requires. 

Even  with   the   careful   programmatic   development  that    supported  work 
enjoyed,    the   AFDC  participants  were   far    from  a  wholesale   success.  The 
successful   research   results   are   ^rom  a   comparison   of   the  experimental 
and   control   groups ^    and  are    largely  a   result  of   the  poor   performance  of 
the  control   group  without   supported  work,    not  the  outstanding  performance 
of   the  participant-experimentals .      For    example,    AO\  of   the  AFE>C  exper- 
imentals  were   employed   in  regular   jobs   27  months  after   supported  work 
enrollment?    thus   60%   were   not,    and   continued   their   previous  dependence 
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on  welfajre.      Of  that  60%,   many  had   successfully  or-adu^^ted  from 

the   supported  work  program     hut  either  would   not  accept  a   regular  30b 

or  could  not  find   a  regular  employer  who  would   accept  them.      The  local 

operators  found   that  the  AKDC  groups    although   composed  of  varying  skills 

a.nd  motivations,    was  usually  marked  by  one   common   characteristics  lack 

of   confidence-      They   found    it    took   a   considerable   amount    of    time    9-5 

XTKjnths  on   average  supervision,    and    support    to   build  that  confidence 

in   readiness   for   the  competitive   job  market-      Even   then,    about  could 

or  would  not   go   to  a   regular   job -      These    f igures   do   not   take   away  from 

the   success  of   the   supported  work  demonstration   —   the  controls  obviously 

did   significantly  worse,    even  with   the  availability  of  other   CZTA  and 

WIN   services    but   indicate   the   length  of   time,    degree  of   effort  and 

complexity  involved   in   impacting   this  population.      The  current  support 

work  projects   are   now  developing    further    techniques,    on    top  of  an 

already   sophisticated   and   complex   program,    to   reduce    this   25%  of 

■"successful**    supported  work  participants  who  do   not   thereafter  enter 

the   regular  job  market.      One  way  is   simply  moie   time:      several   of  the 

supported  work  prograjns  were  allowed  to  retain  participants   18  months, 

rather  than   the   usual   12,    and   these  programs  had  much  lower   percentages  of 

women  who  succeeded  at   supported  work  but   did  not   transition  to   a  regular 

job.      The  process  of  building   confidence   in  a    long-term  welfare  recipient 

can   be   a   lengthy  and   intensive  process.      Even   then,    it  may  be   that  there 

is  a   group  who   could  produce   and   earn   in   supported  work,    and   could   do  so 

<}uite  well   for   the  rest  of   their   lives,    but   could  never  successfully 

maintain  a  regular   job-      The   figures  also    indicate  what  are  realistic, 

though  perhaps  uncomfortable   to  accept^   measures  of  success. 
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The  supported  work   research   also   found   that,    the  AFDC   sutvgroups  on 
whom  the  program  had   its  greatest   impact  were  welfare  mothers  who  were 
older,   had  not   completed  high  school/    had  t>een  on  welfare  a  particularly 
long  time   and  liad  no  prior  worJc   experience.      For   these  women  the 
programmatic   techniques  of    supported  work  —  peer  group  support,  graduated 
stress  and    intense   supeirvision  —   seemed  to  make   the  greatest  difference 
on  building   the   confidence  and  work  habits   necessary   to  get  and  obtain 
a   regular  job« 

Thus    the   complex  and    intensive  program   features,    and  lengthy 
enrollee  participation,    of   supported  work,    though     probably  absolutely 
necessary   for   some  portion  of   the  AFDC  group,    are   not   necessary  for 
others,    and    for   yet  others  will    still   not   lead   to   regular  employment* 
Any  comprehensive   program  designed  to  deal   with  AFDC  recipients   as  a 
broad   category  must  be  prepared  to  deal   with  the  vastly  different 
needs  and   qualities   existing    in   that  group.      Our   best   estimate   is  that 
about   16%  of   current  AFDC  participants  would  be   eligible   for  supported 
work  under  current   eligibility  standards - 

The  supported  work  AFDC  results  are  very  positive    and  successful 
in  themselves,    and   cleajrly  indicative  of   the  usefulness  of  carefully 
replicating  and    expanding    supported  work   to   reacb  more   long-term  AFDC 
recipients-      Tbey  are   also  a   good   and   solid   first    step   in  our  national 
effort  to  understand   how  to  reduce   the   substantial   welfare   burden  on  the 
taxpayer,    and    increase   the   social   usefulness  and   personal    fulfillment  of 
the  lives  of   an    increasing    segment  of  our  population    AFDC  recipients. 

Because   of   the    supported  work   research   results,    the  MDRC  Board  has 
recommended   that   the   Secretary  of   Labor   seek   in    1980  an  amendment   to  the 
CETA  legislation   that  would   establish   supported  work   as   a   national  program. 
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Senator  Nelson,  Ms.  Tryon  you  may  proceed. 
Ms.  Tryon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator,  I  am  glad  to  be  back  saying  we  did  get  the  research 
findings.  My  name  is  Rosalie  Tryon.  I  am  the  executive  director  of 
ADVOCAP,  a  community  action  agency  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  Win- 
nebago Counties  in  Wisconsin. 

For  5  years,  each  and  every  time  I  see  the  Senator  I  usually  say 
**thank  you''  for  the  help  we  are  getting,  and  then  I  say  "when  the 
results  are  in,  you  are  going  to  see  what  an  effective  tool  supported 

k.         J  J  c  Mr 

is. 

The  results  are  in  and  they  are  proving  that  supported  work 
works.  I  would  like  to  first  start  out  by  saying  I  work  for  poor 
people.  They  consistently  select  economic  self-sufficiency  as  a  major 
goal,  and  so  the  poor  people  of  America  definitely  join  you  when 
you  propose  a  means  to  help  them  use  work  and  training  to  ac- 
quire economic  self-sufficiency. 

Almost  no  one  likes  being  on  welfare.  Most  people  like  to  earn  a 
living.  They  need  ways  and  help  to  do  that.  I  really  want  to  talk 
about  supported  work  because  it  is  a  now  proven  successful  way  for 
the  least  employable  people  to  get  the  extra  job  structuring  that 
helps  them  build  confidence,  good  work  habits,  skills,  and  a  work 
record. 

I  agree  with  Gary  that  supported  work  is  like  penicillin,  and  if 
aspirin  will  do,  you  should  not  use  it.  I  think  it  really  works  best 
for  the  most  difficult  people  and  probably  should  be  selectively 
aimed  at  very  serious  populations  who  have  problems  with  employ- 
ability.  For  them  it  makes  a  real  difference! 

The  5-year  research  offers  very  strong  evidence  that  a  bridge  of 
the  supported  work  kind  of  work  experience  does  reverse  a  record 
of  failures  and  it  does  lead  to  private  sector  jobs.  Most  times  that  I 
have  discussed  supported  work  with  you.  Senator,  I  have  been 
doing  it  to  explain  how  to  get  weatherization  done  or  how  a  com- 
munity can  rehab  houses  or  how  the  needed  work  and  services  of 
the  community  can  be  accomplished. 

Employment  development  is  the  other  half  of  supported  work: 
The  double  role  is  frequently  called  *'dual  social  utility,'*  and  I 
consistently  call  it  ''more  bang  for  the  buck/'  The  same  dollar  that 
is  training  people  to  take  a  successful  first  look  at  a  job  also 
produces  community  work  without  much  more  additional  expense. 

So  the  taxpayers,  even  the  most  conservative  ones,  like  the  pro- 
gram. It  saves  money.  It  is  very  practical.  Communities  like  the 
program.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  work  done  that  would  not  be  done 
otherwise.  People  really  like  the  program  because  they  are  enabled 
to  experience  their  first  job  success  and  then  to  build  their  next 
success  upon  that  one. 

We  served  four  target  groups.  They  were  the  exoffenders,  the 
dropout  youth,  the  mental  health  group,  and  the  welfare  mothers. 
The  DVOCAP  program  was  the  only  one  that  concentrated  on 
former  mental  patients  or  people  who,  because  of  mental  or  emo- 
tional problems  have  failed  to  have  a  good  work  record. 

The  mental  health  group  was  not  a  part  of  the  researcli  because 
it  was  such  a  small  group  and  it  was  served  only  at  the  ADVOCAP 
site.  They  did  as  well  as  welfare  mothers.  I  really  believe  that  the 
mental    health    population    of  former   mental    patients  absolutely 
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benefits  from  supFK>rte<i  work,  and  that  is  a  whole  other  subject.  I 
just  always  have  to  throw  that  commercial  in  as  I  go. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  how  the  record  went  as  we  tried 
to  place  people.  In  our  area,  very  few  people  stay  on  welfare  more 
than  2  years.  The  average  person  uses  the  welfare  system  for  less 
than  2  years  in  our  part  of  Wisconsin.  So  we  found  relatively  few 
people  who  had  been  on  welfare  for  30  out  of  36  months. 

In  almost  all  cases,  they  had  been  on  5,  6,  or  7  years*  So  welfare 
recipients  either  made  it  off  relatively  soon  or  else  they  really 
stayed.  The  people  we  worked  with  were  a  relatively  small  number* 
We  only  had  36  people  from  the  AFDC  target  group. 

But  48  percent  of  them  got  jobs,  and  they  are  keeping  the  jobs. 
And  many  of  them  have  been  promoted  since  they  have  been  on 
their  new  jobs.  So  something  happened  to  change  a  pattern  of 
complete  unavailability  for  work  to  a  successful  movement  into  the 
next  job* 

Senator  Neuson.  How  long  had  those  36  people  been  without  a 
job  on  the  average? 

Ms.  Trvon.  Five^  seven,  eight  years.  Almost  none  had  worked 
within  the  last  2  years  for  more  than  a  month  or  so.  Ninety-four 
percent  of  them  had  worked  at  one  time  or  another,  but  it  was 
almost  always  babysitting  or  helping  out  with  odd  jobs  or  very 
short  or  very  part-time  jobs. 

The  longest  any  of  them  had  ever  held  a  job  in  their  lives  was  13 
months.  Most  had  not  worked  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  other  than  to 
help  a  friend  or  on  some  little  erratic  part-time  job.  Babysitting  for 
each  other  would  be  about  the  extent  of  their  work.  So  almost  none 
had  any  substantive  work  record. 

Forty-eight  F>ercent  to  jobs  that  means  15  long-term  welfare  re- 
cipients got  jobs.  Seven  are  still  in  the  program  and  we  are  expect- 
ing some  of  them  to  get  jobs.  One  went  on  to  further  education. 

While  the  sample  is  small,  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  much 
larger  national  sample.  Our  experience  also  said  that  the  people 
who  were  on  welfare  the  longest  did  the  best.  The  average  age  of 
our  AFDC  enroUees  was  37.1  years. 

Twenty  F>ercent  of  those  people  had  handicaps — physical  handi- 
caps— that  presented  employment  barriers  in  addition  to  welfare 
dependency. 

Interestingly,  of  all  the  supported  work  people  that  we  serve,  89 
percent  had  never  received  manpower  services  or  training,  though 
nearly  all  had  looked  for  work  repeatedly  and  had  been  refused 
repeatedly.  That  mostly  means  that  they  just — well,  the  simplest  I 
can  say  is  that  employers  did  not  accept  them  even  when  they 
were  available  free  through  public  service  employment,  or  adult 
work  experience. 

While  you  need  a  range  of  programs,  if  you  are  going  to  benefit 
the  people  who  have  the  most  severe  problems,  you  really  have  to 
sti  ucture  an  in-house  way  in  which  to  do  that. 

We  think  that  the  peer  group  connection  with  other  people  and 
the  very  close  warm  supportive  supervision  and  the  very  regular 
feedback  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  a  person's  ability 
to  gain  a  confidence  along  with  work  experience. 
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SUPPORTED   WORK  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  MDRC  report  recommends  that  the  findings  on  AFDC  are 
good  enough  that  funding  for  this  target  group  should  definitely  be 
continued.  I  concur,  I  do  not  believe  supported  work  would  be 
necessary  for  all  AFDC  recipients  but  the  most  disadvantaged  half, 
defined  by  staying  on  welfare  the  longest,  having  the  least  educa- 
tion, I  think  probably  could  benefit  most. 

I  also  think  if  supnorted  work  focuses  on  the  most  severe  15 
percent,  there  is  simply  no  way  in  the  world  that  that  would  not  be 
a  bargain  to  America. 

We  think  that  supported  work's  success  with  former  mental 
patients  has  been  outstanding,  but  there  has  been  no  comparison 
research  data. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  expand  sites  and  support  some  broad- 
er experiments  with  both  mentaliy  retarded  and  formerly  institu- 
tionalized mental  patients.  They  are  target  groups  that  supported 
work  is  particularly  well  suited  to  serve  and  work  with, 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  as  welfare  reform  approaches  are 
examined,  supported  work  be  considered  one  important  tool  in  an 
entire  tool  kit  of  interventions,  and  that  this  tool  is  permitted  to  be 
as  thorough  as  it  has  been. 

Senator  Nei^on.  What  was  the  total  in  your  program? 

Ms.  Tryon.  Well,  we  served  altogether  811  people  in  the  5  years. 
Welfare  recipients  v^ere  added  late  so  there  were  only        of  them. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  when  did  you  program  start? 

Ms,  Tryon-  1975;  we  were  one  of  the  first  pilot  sites.  So  we  have 
completed  o  full  years. 

Senator  Nel-son,  How  many  were  placed  into  private  sector  em- 
ployment? 

Ms.  Tryon.  I  will  have  to  respond  in  two  stages.  First  of  all,  274 
people  were  placed  in  jobs.  About  250,  or  a  little  over  90  percent  of 
the  jobs  v/ere  in  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  what  about  the  rest  of  them? 

Ms.  Tryon.  The  ones  that  did  not  get  jobs?  Let  me  refer  to  my 
materials. 

Senator  Nei^o>t.  It  is  in  your  statement? 

Ms.  Tryon.  Yes.  We  employed  810  people  in  supported  work.  679 
have  terminated  from  the  program.  274  went  to  a  job.  Forty-five 
went  on  to  further  education.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  did  not 
get  jobs.  They  resigned.  They  quit.  We  firod  175.  And  S3  people  had 
forced  graduation,  meaning  they  reached  the  end  of  their  permissi- 
ble time  of  either  12  months  or  in  selected  cases  18  months. 

There  are  failures.  The  definition  of  supported  work  eligible 
people  insured  that  almost  100  percent  were  expected  to  faiL 
Nearly  all  referal  agencies  sent  us  people  they  felt  could  not  get 
jobs,  had  zero  placeability.  The  unassigned  pool  in  WIN  really  does 
not  mean  unassigned.  It  really  means  nobody  quite  knows  any  way 
to  connect  the  people  with  jobs. 

Supported  work  employs  people  that  were  referred  because  no 
one  thought  they  co^dd  hold  jobs.  Then  when  you  end  up  with  over 
40  percent  placed  out  in  permanent  jobs,  you  have  really  made  a 
significant  difference. 

Senator  Nklson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.   Tryon.  Thank  you   for  the   opportunity  to  come.  Senator. 
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Senator  Nelson.  We  appreciate  very  much  all  of  you  taking  the 
time  to  come  and  testify  today. 

[Statements  supplied  by  Ms.  Tryon  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY  ON  THE  SUPPORTED  WORK  PROGRAM 


PREPARED  FOR 


THE  SENATE  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 


EMPLOYMENT^  POVERTY  AND  MIGRATORY  LABOR 


PRESENTED  BY 


ROSALIE  TRYON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


ADVOCAP,  INC, 


FOND  DU  LAC,  WI 


MARCH    12,  1980 


WASHINGTON,  D.C, 


My  name  is  Rosalie  Tryon.     I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  ADVOCAP,   Inc.,  a  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  serving  Fond  du  Lac  and  Winnebago  Counties  in  Wisconsin* 
As  an  ant1-poverty  agency,   for  the  past  14  years,  we  have  focused  major  efforts 
on  enabling  poor  people  to  move  toward  economic  self-sufficiency.     Since  the 
majority  of  people  Involved  in  planning,   developing  and  policy-making  at  AOVOCAP 
are  poor  people,   it  should  be  understood  that  the  important  goal    of  self-sufficiency 
is  a  poor  people's  goal.     Work  and  training  opportunities  are  regularly  Identified 
by  our  people  as  absolutely  critical   elements  of  personal   and  family  self-sufficiency. 
We  have,    therefore,  concentrated  major  Agency  energies  in  manpower  programs   *    ,  . 
and  focused  especially  on  demonstration  and  pilot  programs  in  an  attempt 'to  find 
the  most  constructive  and  effective  means  to  help  dependent  people  attain  greater 
1 ndepen  dence . 

The  purpose  of  S.    1312,   the  administration's  welfare  reform  bill,   aims  at  the 
same  results   .    .    .   "to  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  to  assist  families 
to  become  economically  self-sufficient-" 

The  goal  of  self-sufficiency  has  been  evident  in  much  legislation  beginning  with 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  continuing   through  CETA  and  various  amendments 
and  titles.     Many  people  do  get  jobs  through   programs   like  work  experience,  class- 
room training,  public  service  employment,  etc.     These  programs  work  best  for  un- 
employed people  who  are  most  ready  to  connect  wi^-h  the  job  market. 

There  remains  a  core  of  people,  including  welfare  recipients,  who  cannot  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  dependency  without  a  wel 1 -des 1 gned  and  carefully  structured  oppor^ 
tunity  that  enables  them  to  build  confidence,   good  work  habi ts ^  marketable  skills 
and  employment  records - 

Forcing  them  into  the  labor  market  is  unfair  and  futile.     They  simply  do  not  get 
hired  often,  and  if  they  do,    they  frequently  f ai 1  • 
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In   19  74,   AUVOCAP  had  the  opportunity   to  begin  Dldnning  a   very  special  manpower 
program   for  this   group    left  behind.     The  program  that   develor>ed  was  Supportt^d 
Work   jnd  we  bec^ime  one  of  the  ear^y  pilot  pr-ogr.ims.      Operated  by   the  Manpower 
Df?mons  trat  fon  Ucscarch   Corporation  of  riew  York,    the  5-year  research   that  accor-panied 
the  demon',  trat  ion   is  offering  convincing  proof  that  ti  successful    and  effective 
"brtdge  of  work  experience"   can  be  structured   in  such   i  way   that   it  enables  many 
rieople  with   a  history  of  job    failure  to   reverse   that   record  and  become  increasingly 
sel  f-s>jpport  ing.      For  welfare  n^others  ,    the  progrjim  w..^s   a   resounding  success.  We 
found   the   same  very  positive   results   for  the    target  group  of  persons  with  mental 
and  emotional  prt>bTems. 

^.upportod  Work    itJeally   should  p/-f-cede   the  job   search  proposed   in    the  welfare  re- 
form bill. 

K' L'l.L  J up^'_Ok  r wo R 

Supported  Work    is    a  job    creation,    work   eyperience  program  which   employs  severely 
disadvantaged  persons    to  do   useful    corr;r:unity  work. 

^.uppo'-ted  work  puts  iT^argfnaTly  eirp  1 --.yab  1  e   individuals    in   low-stress,  transitional 
jobs.      Participants  generally  work    in  small    crews  with   peers   from  similar  back^ 
groLjnds    m  a   variety  of  blue   and  white   collar  settings.      Some  are  employed  legit- 
inMr.ely   for   the  first    time   in    their  lives  and  get   their   first   real   opportunity  to 
develop   tv/o  assets   that  are  virtually    indispensable   to  get  and  hold  a  job    in  the 
rcrjuTar   labor  rriarket:      good  work   habits   and  a    history  of  eirployment. 

The  ^'Upported  Work  environment,  while  holding   to  conventional    standards   of  quality^ 
provides    for  a    fl»v;.;ible   apprr-dch    in  placing    responsibility   and   defr^ands   of  productivity 
on   the  participants.      Productivity   .ind  stress    levels   are  set  according   to    the  indi- 
vidua?  worker's  experience  and  pe  r  f  o  nr^an  ce ,   providing  a   rf»asonable  chance    for  a 
participant    to  gain  confidence   in   h  i      or  her  ability    to   handle   the  responsibility 
of  a  job  while  a c f  1  u  i  r  i  n g  n ew  s  k  i  1  Is. 

S'jpported  Work,    therefore,   enables    participants    to    learn   the    importance  of  attend- 
ance, punctuality,    the  ability   to  get  along  with  others   and  similar  requ  i  ro:nen  ts 
rf  regular  emplcytnent.      In  addition,  participation    in    the  program  provides  the 
supported  worker  with   an  employment   record  showing  his  history  of  absences,  tardiness, 
promotions,   bonuses,  and  raises.      After  a  r-rtain  arr>ount  of  progress    in  Supported 
Work,   the  participant    is  encouraged  to  seek  a  job   in   the  open   labor  market.  For 
rnany^of   the   supported  workers    it  will   be  the  first    time   in   their   lives    that  they 
don  *  t   risk   an  automatic   turndown.      The  Supported  Work  Program  is  based  on  the 
ass'jmption   that  the  he:  rd- to  -  emp  1  oy  ,  just   like   the   reg  ul  a  r  wo  rk  fo  rce  ,  have  been  in 
the  position  expre'^sed  by  the  adage  "you  have   to  have  a  job   to  get  one," 

The  work    done  by    the  Supoorted  Worker  contributes    to    the  community.      ADVOCAP * s 
Supported  Work  Program  crews   weatheri/e  and   insulate  homes  of   the  elderly  and  low 
income  poople  and  repair  and   rehabilitate  houses   and  furniture.      They  perform  printing^ 
secretarial    and  clerical   work   and  manufacture  si^orm  windows   and  wood  prrducts. 

The  dual  agondi  of  enabling  people   tc  t^ecome  more  employable  and  producing  goods 
and  services   needed   in   the  community  have  been   strongly  endorsed  by  both  taxpayers 
-jnJ  L.i,;.;.Of  t*.'J  Workt^rs,      Taxpayers   get  double  effectiveness   during  the   short   run,  and 
the   research    findings    ir,'       te  that  t.^pecially   for  welfare  recipients,    the  long- 
term    -ost   benefits   contir.ue.      Supp^rteC  Workers    like   to  contribute,  need   to  know  that 
they   are  producing   real    work  of  value. 
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I  have   included  a  more  detailed  description  of  Supported  Work  and  how  it  works  in 
Appendix  I    (the  yellow  pages)   and  in  Appendix  II   provide  detail   on   the  Step  System 
used  to  appraise  and  evaluate  workers'   progress   toward  independence  and  readiness 
for  the  job  market. 

The  National    demonstration  concentrater  on  four  hard-to-employ  groups: 

women  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children   (AFOC)   for  many  years; 

ex-addi  cts ; 

eX'O  f  ^ende  rs  ; 

young  school  drop-outs* 

Addi  t  i  onal  ly »  all  were  unernployed  and  had  poor  or  non-existent  work  histories. 

AOVOCAP  is   surrounded  by  mental    institutions   and  early  identified  a  group  with  great 
needs   and   little  prospects   of  job  success.     They  are  persons  with   chronic  employ- 
ment difficulties   as  a    result  of  emotional   problems,  mental    illness  or  personality 
disorders.     We  are  proud  to  note  that  this  group  became  known  as   the  "mental  health 
group"    rather  than  the  mentally   ill.     They  have  succeeded  exceptionally  well    in  the 
program. 

The  careful   eligibility  criteria  meant  that  all    the  sites  of  Supported  Work  concen- 
trated on   individuals  with   severe  employment  problems.     Eiglity-nine  percent  of  our 
workers  had  never  received  other  manpower  training  services.     All   predictions  for 
success  were  pretty  close  to  zero,  both   in  the  views   of  the  enrollees  and  in  the 
[iiinds   of  referring  agencies. 

Forty  percent  of  the  Supported  Workers  graduated   to  jobs--nearly  always   in  the 
private  sector.     During   the   five  years  ending  January  I,    1980,  ADVOCAP's  Supported 
Work  Program  hired  a   total   of  810  persons.     Seventy-seven  are  still    in   the  program. 
To  date,  679  persons  have  been  terminated'-2  73  to  jobs»  47  have  gone  on  to  further 
education*   and  359  have  negatively  terminated  from  the  program. 

The  AFDC  mothers  were  added  as  a   target  grcup  in   1977,  so  we  have  shorter  exper- 
ience with  a  smaller  proup.     Our  experience  very  much  supports   the  national  findings. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  all  welfare   recipients   transitioned  in  a  positive  way.  Forty- 
eight  percent  went  on  to  jobs  and  three  percent  to  further  education. 

Cur  Supported  Workers  who  were  AFDC  recipients   tended  to  be  older,  with  an  average 
age  of  37  years.     Twenty  percent  had  handicaps  and  six  percent  were  ex-offenders. 
Fifty-nine  percent  had  less   than  a  high   school   education.     Two-thirds   had  never 
been  married,  with  the   remaining  one-third  divorced  or  widowed.     They  averaged 
2.7  dependents^  with   18%  having  more  than  4  persons   in   the  family. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  AFDC  enrollees  had  worked  at  some  time  in   their  lives 
.   .    .  most  often  at  part  time,  temporary  or  very   low  skilled  jobs. 

The  graduates  who  took  employment  were  predominately  located  in  the  private 
sector  with  salaries   ranging  from  minimum  wage  to   $5.42  per  hour. 

While  the  new  jobs  were  at  or  near  entry  level    in  most  cases,  many  were  in  occu- 
pations with  stable  and  high  paid  futures  such  as  el^r^itrical  assembly  and  »nspec- 
tion,   foundry  worker,  bookkeeper,   food  service  manager  ai.d  seamstress/tailor. 
Several  graduates  have  been  promoted  since  starting  their  new  jobs. 
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Prior   to  Supported  Work,  nearly  all   of  the  AFDC  onrollees   had  sought  work,  but 
had  not  been  hired.      They  most  often  joined   the  ranks  of  discouraged  workers  and 
stopped  trying.      The  longer   they  stayed  out  of  the  job  market,    the  more  fearful 
they  became  of  leaving  home   for  work.     Supported  Work  was   seen  as  a  different  kind 
of  opportunity  because  of  the  combination  of  training*  work  experience  and  sup- 
portive services  so  urgently  needed. 

Since   the  welfare  reform  bi11    is   specifically   focused  on  enabling  welfare  recip- 
ients   to  become  self-sufficient,    I'd  like  to  share  some  of  our  observations  about 
the  AFDC  individuals    in  our  program. 

They  are  good  workers.      They  want   to  work.     They  value  i  ndeponcjonce .   and  nearly 
unanimously   look    forward   to  a   time  when   they  will   not  be   dependent  upon  public 
ass  is  tance . 

But  they  do  head   families  as   single  parents.     They  have  sole   responsibility,  in 
most  cases,    for  the  care,    training  and  nurture  of  their  children.     Pew  receive 
support  with  any  regularity.     Few  enjoy  "welfare  status."     They  yearn   for  economic 
independence  and  self-sufficiency,  but  have   found  precious   few  governmental  pro- 
grams  effective  in  making   that  goal   attainable.     The  welfare   reform  bill  before 
you  does  not  define  a   "good  job*'  but   instead  would  require  accepting  any  job  at 
minimum  wage.     Few  men  would  find  that  a  constructive  step  and  welfare  women 
cannot   stretch   too   few  dollars    to  support  families  any  better.      In  our  experience, 
and  the  national   experience  matches   it,    female  heads   of  households  are  willing  to 
work   for  very  small    financial   gains   {but   they  must  be  gains)    in  preference   to  the 
social   scorn  of  continuing  on  welfare  and  suffering   the  governmental  interference 
in  their  lives  associated  with  being  on  public  assistance. 

Supported  Work,  at  minimum  wage*  was  voluntarily  accepted  and  used  well   by  wel- 
fare mothers   because   it  was  accepted  as  a   "supported  and  supporting"   first  step 
lead.ing   to  acquisition  of  the  skills,  work  record  and  experience   that  would  open 
doors    to  better  jobs. 

DFSJj^  r NG  FOR  SUCCESS 

Welfare  mothers    lack  confidence   in   their  ability   to  gc  .  a  job.     They  worry  about 
managing  their  families   as   single  parents  while  meetinc,   the  demands  of  a  job. 
They  are  unsure  of  job  skills,   and  fearful   of  disrupting    the  very  modest  security 
pro-  ided  by  AFDC.  ^ 

This  attitude  of  doubt   c^n  be  changed  to  one  of  confidence,  hut  only  through 
success.     Supported  Work   is  structured  to  encourage  success    from  the  very  first 
day.     Work   tasks  are  structured   to  enable   their  completion  under  modest  standards, 
'•ompt  consistent   feedback  applauds   accomplishments  and  corrects  work-related 
problems   in  a  supportive  way.      Supported  Work  employees  participate  in   the  eval- 
uation of  their  work  and  learn  how  to  rate  themselves  and   their  work  accurately 
This  often  provides   a  welfare  recipient  with  a   first  view  of  herself  as   a  com- 
petent employable  person.     The  next  steps  becorrte  possible  with   this  start, 

REGULAR  rEED'- CK   IS  ESSENTIAL 

Participants    respond  well   to  job  structure   ...    it  gives    them  a   sense  of  security. 
The  regular   feedback  and  positive  re  inforcemf^nf  ^^-Tc;.  are  built   into  the  program 
encourage  and  enable   the  worker   to  practice  skills   that  are  needed  to  get  a  job 
and  to   find  satisfaction   from  paid  work.      The  AFDC   target  group  responded  most 
positively  to  this   job   structure  and  fr  jack 
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The  Supported  Work  National   research  findings  are  available,      I  would  urge  your 
careful  study  of  the  entire  report  and  believe  it  represents   new  knowledge  and  pro-- 
vides  carefully  analysed  elements   that  must  be  built  into  our  manpower  policy. 

In  the  SuTtrnary  and  Findings  of  the  Nat i  onal   Supported  Work  Derponstrati on  >  the 
Board  o'f"  Di  rectors  ofTlUPJC  proposed  the  following  recorrMnenda  t  i  ons  which   I  strongly 
support, 

1 .      Tmfnediate  action  should  be  taken  to  launch  new  or  expanded  supported 
work  programs   for  AFDC  to  the  rs  and  former  drug  abusers  in  interested  corrynun  i  t  ^  es  - 
a^n  d   to  do  so  in  c  1  os  e  co  opera  1 1  o  n  w  i  th   th  e  CETA ,   UlU  and  d  rug  -  abuse  t  re  a  tine  n  t 
sys  ten^s^     Cost- bene  fi  t  analyses  clearly"  point  in  that  di  recti  on .     The  new  or 
expancfed  programs  should  be   implemented  in  a  carefully  designed  and  phased  manner, 
consistent  with  national   management  and  information  needs  and  capacities, 

^ •      ^ygn  where  the  cost-benefjt  ratios  are  equivocal   o f  un f avo rab 1 as 
is   the  ^a s e  with   tFe  ex-oTfen de^ ^ s  and  youth  g r o ujjs^ ,  c on t i  n u a t^ o n  of  a  m o d i  f  i  ejj 
type  of  supported  work  may,   in  the  absence  of  detnonstrably  better  alternatives  , 
be  aviable  intervention  strategy >     The  findings  of  surveys   show  that  the  American 
people"  str^TTgTy  feel   empi  oyable  persons  ough  t  to  wo  rk  rather  than  live  off  one 
or  another  form  of  income  transfer.     The  use  of  supported  work   for  these  hard-to- 
employ  groups  must  be  assessed  in  the  context  of  the  other  options  available  to  them, 

^ •     JP^  Sec r etary  of  I  abojr  should   (a)   seek  early  in   1980   an  amendment^  to 
the  CETA  legTslation  tha  t  wo     d  e s tabl  i^li  sTJp p^> t e^  work  as   a  n a  t  i o haH '  program, 

JK)  !^_^_"j_V"^         doubl  e  A^*^  _^i^^_  oA.^J^PJ^J^^.^. "^Q*"^  ari^ 

availaple  iHroTn  local   sources  and  from  the  sale  of  goodg^  an<3  serviceV  produced  by 
s  upp  b  r  tecT  wo  rk  en  ro  1 1  ee  s  >  a  nd^  (  c  )  mo  ve  to  es  t  abl  i  s  h  a^n  a  pp  rop  r  i  a  t  e  i  hst  rumen  ta  1  Tty  » 
e  1  the  r  w  i  th  i  n  an  existing  non  -  p  ro  f  it  o  rg  a  n  i  z  a  t  i  o  n  or  one  /^"^       c  re  a  ted   f  o  r 

that  purpose/  to  work  with  prime  sponsors   and  to  assume  the  oversight  and  management 
respons 1 bi  "n  ties  carried  out  so  far  by  the  Manpower  Demonstrati on  Research  Corporation, 
I  he  management  i n format! on  and  fiscal   sys  tems   cu  rrent ly  being  utilized  by  MORC  would 
be  availaL^e  to  any  such  successor  organization  and  would  facilitate  the  trans- 
ition  to      !  ongoing   national  program, 

4 .     The  Secretary  of  Heal th  and  Human  Services  should  seek  legislative 
authority   to  allow  the  diversion  of  welfare  allowances  into  wages   for  an  expanded 
supported  work  program^     The  marked  success  of  the  AFDC  group  and  the  fact  that 
the  diversion  of  welfare  allowances  accounted  for  half  of  all  wage  payments   to  this 
group  points  to  the  desirability  of  this   recommendation  which  should  be  1  imi  t<^d  to 
persons  on  AFDC  who  volunteer  for  work. 

5 -     Provision  should  be  made  to  continue  on  a  selective  b as j^s_i!g search  on 
the  s  u pp o r ted  work  p r o g ram  so  a s   f u  1 1  y  to  exploit   t h e  d a t a  t h at  w eT^e  pr o d u c e d  by 
tlie  demons  tratibn ,     This  should  rirTclude  a  f  urther  limi  ted  follow-up  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  1 onger- term  impact  of  the  prog  ram  on  empl oyment »  earn in gs  and  criminal 
activities.     The  research  design  and  the  extensive  records  that  are  available  make 
It  possible  to  do  this. 

6,     The  potential   of  supported  work  for  new  groups,  such  as   the  mental  \y 
ret  ajrde  d^   f  o  rm  e  r  me  n  t  a  1  p  a  t  Te  n  t  s  and  p  t  h  e  r  h  a  rd  -  to  -  ern  ploy  groups,  should  be  "Assessed 
and",  whe're  appropriate^   implementqcT  as  part  ol^^p  expanded  supported  work  program. 
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7.      The  derT>ons  tjra  ti  on  techn  i  ques   tha  t  p  roved   th  Dins  elves   in  s  uppor  ted  work  , 
coupled  with  a  ri  goroui^  y  app  1  i  ed  experimental    research  niothodoTr/gyirnrcr  suppor'te'd 

^  ^  rong  .Tianagement   t  r.  f^ormation  system,   should  be  ut'iMzed  TtTjl  he  future^  tKey 
offer  an  efTective  strategy  to  gain  knowledge  about   the  poten'ti  al   ^rndTthe  limit- 
ations  of  promising  social   programs  and  should  be  brought  into  play  before  policy- 
makers move  to  enter  upon  large-scale  national  replication. 


I  believe  that  the  very  positive  results  of  Supported  Work  can  be  replicated.  It 
will    require  the  same  kind  of  centralized  standards,   technical   assistance  and  sup- 
port  that  was  provided  by  MDRC.      I  believe  that  much  of  the  success  can  be  attri- 
buted to   the  careful  planning  that  preceded    Supported  Work  and  to  the  comiTiunity 
involvement  that  ensured  the  development  of  work  sites   compatible  with  couimunity 
needs* 

I  would  again  urge  that  Supported  Work  be  developed  further,   particularly  for  wel- 
fare red  pi  ents .     It  might  be  an  alternative  to   the  first  step  of  job  search  pro- 
posed  (at  much  lower  cost  to  the  public)   or  it  might  well  be  designed  as  a  step 
to  Precede  the  activities  planning  in  the  jobs  programs   aimed  at  providing  training 
and  work  opportunities   to  assist  families  to  become  self-sufficient. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions- 
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Af^PENTlX  OfJE 
Description  of  Supported  Woik  Program 

ADVOr^P  SUPPORTEH  wnP<  PROnRAM:      A  BFUEF  SU'VtARY 
•larch ,  lOfiO 

VJHAT   IS  A  job  creation  program  which  employs  severely  disadvantaged  persons 

SUPPORTED  WORK  to  do  useful   community  work.     The  Program  is  operated  in  Fond  du 

Lac  and  Uinnebac^o  Counties  by  ADVOCAP,    Inc.,   the  Community  Action 
Aqency  serving  these  areas.     The  AOVOCAP  Program  is  administered 
nationally  by   the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  which 
was  established  with  the  support  of  five  federal   agencies  led  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

In  Wisconsin,  ADVOCAP,  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Researcn  Corpor- 
ation^   the  Community  Services  Administration*   the  Winne-Fond  CETA 
Consortium*  and  numerous  other  supporters  have  formed  this  unique 
pai     ershiD  called  Supported  Work  to  address  a  number  of  priority 
concerns  of  both  private  and  governmental  sectors.     These  include: 

-  Entry  or  re-entry  into  the  mainstream  of  society  through  work  for 
the  severely  disadvantaged  with  appropriate  support  services  pro- 
vided to  encourage  self-sufficiency; 

-  Reduction  in  crime  and  delinquency;  and 

-  The  delivery  of  socially  useful  goods  and  services. 

HOW  DID  SUPPORTED  In  1974,   19  agencies  around  the  country  were  given  six  month  plan- 

WORK  BEr,IN  ning  grants   to  develop  the  sunported  work  concept  fOT-  the  marginally 

employable--ex-of fenders »  ex-addicts »  lonq-term  AFDC  recipients*  and 
17  to  ?0-year  olds  out  of  school,  yet  lacking  a  high  school  diploma. 

In   1975,   13  agencies,   includincj  ADVOCAP ,   Inc.*  were  selected  ^'or 
three-year  demonstration  projects.     The  ADVQCAP  Supported  Uorl  Pro- 
g ram  was  designed  especially  for  persons  who  Jha d  ^^^e r i e nc ed  c hroni  c 
unemp  1  o^me n t  as  a  re s u  1 1  ~of  me n t a  1  or  emo t i  o na  1  _  i  1 1  n_e s_s_ .  TnTtTaT 
Na t ional   fundi  ng  fc*  the  projects  came'  from  the  Department  of  Labor; 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration;   the  National   Institute  for 
Drug  Abuse;   the  Economic  Development  Administration;  and  the  Ford 
Foundation.     These  agencies  combined  resources  to  form  the  private, 
non-profit  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  which 
administers  and  coordinates  the  Supported  Uo< k  projects  nationally. 

WHO  DOES  SUPPORTED  The  national   research  and  demonstration  program  Is  designed  especially 

WORK  SERVE  for  people  who  generally  have  the  hardest  time  finding  and  keeping 

jobs .     Thi  s  sub- pop u1 a  t1 on  is  currently  bei  ng  def i  ned  as  the  "under- 
class,"     The  specific  target  oroups  served  include:     persons  with  a 
history  of  mental   or  emotional   problems;  ex-offenders;  out-of-school 
and  delinquent  or  near-delinquent  youths;  and  long-term  AFDC  reci- 
p  i  en ts . 

ADVOCAP  Supported  Work  Program  provides  job  opportunities   for  ap- 
proximately 240  participants  each  year.     The  Program  serves  a 
double  purpose  in   that  it  provides  jobs   for  disadvantaged  persons, 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that  needed  work  in  the  community-- 
such  as  housing  rehabilitation  and  weather i zati on  services--is 
be i  ng  done. 
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ur^ront  benef  its 

OF  SUPPORrEO  WORK 


SWP  P«OvrOE5  NEEDED 
SERVICES   TO  COMMUNITY 


HOW  SUCCESSEUl 
SlJPPORTrn  HORK 


15 


co.'^n^'s^o^  """^^^^^  c..-onstration  project  whic. 

1.     Cl;J^lilij]j[I_t^^^^  of   Jihe  most  severely  unemployable  potential 

P?5ers  th^t   private  eA- 


2. 


which,   untVI  now.  has  T^en  univerT^ly  a c c llnTl^rd  VTSTT^T^ 

jedcraj  2eve_U.   into  a  smqTe  cohesive  and  thoF^^7hTi'~SiiTded  

package  does  j   bic   job  without  any  of  the  duplication  and 

q^ps  endemic    to   "patch  ,nd  piece''   conventional    funding  systems 


4  . 


^W^^r^^-^^-z.-^-^-^-^'^!^-^i!'-^.l^^  ventures  which  provide  new 
work    instead  ol^Tiasinq  the  e  ve  r-d  imin  i  Shi  no  public  sector  slot, 

Supported  Work  benefits  not  only  the  enoloyees  of  the  Pronrar,  but 
^iso  provides  needed  services  to  the  community  as  well  Supported 
workers  working  in  one  of  the  four  clustered  work  projects  provide 
services   to   the  community  in   the  folloivinq  areas:  proviae 

L^ea  theri  zin^  dndLene^rj]y_r^haMJJ  ta_tJon_  servicesfor  the  homes 
9j  '  o*^-  '  ncorne  cfi  ^^.^  vajL?iL2r.'lJ'^ rsons  .  ^  ~  '— 

'■gP^.'.r.j.n.g  <3"d  uRhj)^l_s^e.r  1  nji  furniture  and  manufacturinq  wood 
producJ:_s__dnd_s_t5Vp_ivj ^dbws  .  '    ~  ~  *  

^!::2iq  djnns  ecre  tai^^     ^offset  printim  .   bi  nd  ing.   and  col  1  a  t  i  nq 
l^fH  ^"Pno  rted'uork  -d-nd-o-hlTr-LrT^unity  SerV^e 


2  . 


The  success 
that  -lO?.  of 


of 


Supported  Work    thus   far  is   illustrated  by  the  fact 
Placed   in   inhl     P^'-t'C'Pants  terminated  from  the  Prcqram  have  been 
n^f.^f,  J     I  have  none  on  to  some   type  of  furth-r 

^ri^  onl  ?  H?   "I'^'^^l''  '■^'^''^  employabi  Jity.     While  placement  rates 
flctorf   InciCder  °'  P^ci.ram's   success,  other   less  quantifiable 


'  Workers!  toward  sel  f -Suf  f  i  c  i  ency  experienced  by  Supported 

-  needed  community  work    is   being  accomplished;  and 

-  PJew  business  ventures  are  being  developed   to  fill   the  gaps  in 
the  community  service  structure. 

'l^^'^'^'^^^^^'-y    1;    l^flO.    the  rruqram  has   received   !.113  referrals 

t^rp         ^■^'^''"l^ '  '-"'^^^  people  have  been  hired  into 

the  Program  and    77  are  presently   in   the  Prorjram.      To  date.  579 

a^rl°Z   ^^''^   ''^r  '^"">  the   Program-37_T   to   jobs.    .17  have 

^rnZ  ?h  ^"^ther  e^;,  atton  and  3r.9  have  negatively  terminated 

,rom   the  Program.      The    information  provided  below  was   gathered  from 
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from  Supported  Work  parti ci'  .nts; 

-  80  percent  were  ageo  16  to  30  (average  ^-ge  was  25.5); 

-  16  percent  were  veterans; 

-  42  percent  were  convicted  of  a  cr,fne; 

-  55  percent  had  no  decree  or  diploma  (average  qrade  attained  was 
10.1); 

-  $I»555  was  the  average  annual  earnings  before  entering  SWP; 

-  82  percent  had  worked  before  (longest  full-time  job  averaged 
15.3  weeks ) ; 

-  Time  since  the  last  full-time  job  averaged  14.5  months;  ano 

-  89  percent  had  never  received  other  manpower  training  servfi:es- 

In  light  of  this  information.  Supported  Workers  tend  to  be:  younq; 
often  involved  with  the  law;  poorly  educated;  have  a  poor  work 
record;  are  low-income;  and,  predominately  have  not  been  involved 
with  other  manpower  programs  and  services. 

Funding  for  the  Supported  Work  Program  comes  from  a  variety  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  sources  as  well  as  from  private  sources. 
National  funding  channeled  through  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Re- 
search Corporation  comes   from  the  Department  of  Labor,   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,   the  Department  of  Helath,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  the  private  Ford  Foundation.     Other  sup- 
porters of  the  ADVOCAP  program  include:     The  Winne-Fond  Manpower 
Consortium,  the  Cofnnunity  Services  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Energy,   the  Hovernor's  Employment  and  Training  Office,  the  Cities 
of  Fond  du  Lac  and  OshKosh,  Bureau  of  Community  Corrections  Eastern 
Regicn  (LEAA) ,  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Servi  ces. 

Persons  who  may  be  eligible  and  in  need  of  Supported  Work  are  re- 
ferred by  agencies  and  organizations   throughout  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Winnebago  Counties.     Eligible  applicants  are  Interviewed  and  tf»<;ted 
to  determine  if  participation  in  Supported  Work  would  benefit  them. 
New  Program  participants  are  then  subject  to  a  thirty-day  proba- 
tionary period  to  more  fully  determine  if  they  are  appropriate  for 
Supported  Work,     Once  a  participant  is  accepted  by  the  Program, 
needed  Support  services  such  as  counseling  and  access  to  conmunity 
services  are  coupled  with  a  low-graduated  stress  job  experience* 

Supported  Wcrk  employs    a  special   dual-track  system  to  encourage 
empl oyabi 1 i  ty  development  as  well  as  personal  development.  The 
work  environment  is  esnecially  tailored  to  meet  the  individual 
empl oyabi 1 i  ty  development  needs  of  each  Supported  Worker. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  Employment  and  support  services  are  provided  through  Supported  Work's 

EMPLOYEMNT  AND  Ancillary  Service  Unit.     The  unit  consists  of  a  director  and  coun- 

SUPPORT  SERVICES  selors  who  provide  services  to  Program  participants.     The  special 

services  which  help  Program  participants  to  make  the  transition 
from  institutionalization  or  unemployment  to  employment  and  indep- 
endent 1 i  vi  ng  incl ude : 


WHO  SUPPORTS 
SUPPORTED  WORK 


HOW  DOES  THE 
PROGRAM  WORK 
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o!^?!"^!^".*^  °f  °P.PCgp.rijl^Job_behavior  and  or1.»nf;,  ^  inn  of 
e_aj:_tici  pants   to  the  expectation.;  o  f  anemoloyFr "; — sieci  f  ic 
V^o7rTtiL^%7'^^^  provided  by-tTTe-a-ncillar;  staff  involve 
c^^?^  f       "        resumes.  Job  search  i  n  fornia  t  ion  .  employment 
sources,  contacting  employers,    interviewing  techn iqu^s  and 
proper  attire  for  the  work  pl.ice.  ttfcnn  i  ques  .  and 

2-      l£SSJi?^.^srvJce^  are  provided   through  Supported  Work  in- 

Mnn^"'l??t"n^"^^.°'P'°™  training;   Driver's  Educa- 

tion. Adult  Basic  Education;   transportation  services   to  job 
interviews,  special   educational   and  skill    traininq  sessions- 
career  development:  and  independent   living  skills. 

^-  staff_BrDvide_the  key  elenient  of  profes s i ona  1  coun- 

sei2r|  to  assise  participants  with  persona  land  emo t i onal"dTf - 
work  settinn'^  ^Z^l^'l  them  in  their  efforts   to  succeed   in  a 
work  settim.     This  support   included  orientation   to  work  and 
monitoring  work  habits    improvements.  '-'^t-ion   to  work  and 

-      """'t°^i"'J  and  evaluating   the  work  be- 
havior  and7>_e^r£Q_rm^ce  prpgre^is   of  Supporte^d  Wdrkers  thrn.mh 
Ivltlm^rnlrfr-      'I   is    tTTT^uqh   the   functioning  ot  the  Step 
System  that  the  employee  experiences  low-s tress/oradua ted  stress 
clearly  defined  tasks  and  responsibilities,  and   the  advancement 
and  reward  mechanisms  of  the  employr^nt  experience  There^e 
a   total   of  four  steps   in  the  System,   each  of  which  correspond 
tho^?f     ^'-'''.^'^^''^^^"^  levels.      The  anc  i  1  1  ary  staff  Cses 

a^sPs^  rh^'Tr  'E**^"tify  individual  problems  and  to  reguVIrfy 
assess   the    individual   employee's  progress    in  Supported  Work. 

5.      Ancillary  staff  members  maintain  rlnSf>  rr,„^,.r,,- 1  y  ^^^.^^^^ 

rofo  .^^l  agencies,    in  particular,  those  agencies  which 

wTfh  ^'ea  I  th  participants.     Cotmiuni  cat  ions  are  maintained 

with    the   referring  doctors,   psychiatrists,   and  psychiatric  so- 
fho  .^^r-''"   ^°  facil.tate  reciprocal    fnformation^sharing  on 
in  k'      Th«  =  ^"'^  current  progre-ss   in  Supported 

Work       The  majority  ,-f  this  joint  case   -lanagement  occurs  in 
regula-Ty  coordinat    .  staffings.        Ancillary  staff  also  nwin- 
tains  conmunity  contacts  which  serve  as  a   resource  for  the 
^i'^llt'l''^       1         former  mental   health  participants.     These  part- 
Iciiv?M^r?    ^^^^^'"l  *^"C""'-ag'-^"«nt  to  participate  in  outside 
to      H     Th     ."T^*"^        strengthen  their  successful  transition 
to     ndependent  living.     Staff  arranges   for  special    family  or 
marital   counseling  when  necessary.     Every  effort   is  made  to 
<;ecure  couinunity  resources  wnere  available. 

™i™CF  ^Ake:''^''"  b."^rde:e,opeTbv  Vhe^'p;''  clustered  (nroup)  worksites  which  have 

PLAff  ^2oH„H         ^       ^  '■^^  Program.      The  clustered  work  projects  .-.rovide 

Z.^^t  services   to  the  coimiunity   through   housing  rehahi  1  i  ta  t  on! 

:;:a"nuf::;^?i^^°"^e^^?c^:^^'^''  woodworking  and  stor..  window 
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In  all  work  projects  stress   levels   increase  thf-ouqhnut   the  12-month 
limited  participation  period  each  participant  has   in  the  Program. 
Supported  Work    is  a  transitional  v;ork  experience  program  in  which 
the  Supported  Worker  and  the  Program  mutually  plan  the  transition 
from  unemployrrent  to  the  work  world  for  each  participant. 

Supported  Work  has  created  jobs   in  the  following  work  projects: 

-  Wea  theri  z  i  ng  the  horrtes  of  elderly »  handicapped  and  low'incorr.e 
persons ; 

-  Rehabi  1  i  tating  the  homes  of  elderly,  har.Ji  capped  and   low- income 
homeowners ; 

-  ^ta  n  u  fa  c  tu  ri  n  g  of  wc.  o d  products  and  storm  w  i  n  d ow s  ; 

"  Repair  '"Tin  and  re  u  pli  o  1  _s  t  e^r  j  no  f  u  r  n  i  t  u  re  at  affordable  prices;  and 

-  Providinn  secretarial  and  offset  printing  to  Supported  Work,  non- 
profit agencies  and  community  organ iTatTons  on  a   fee   for  service 


The  ADVOCAP  Supported  Work  Program  is  successfully  demonstrating 
its  potential  as  a  nodel    for  future  manpower  programs.  Evaluation 
from  MDRC  and  other  funding  sources  consistently  rate  the  ADVOCAP 
Supported  Work  Program  amonn  the  very  best  in  the  country.  The 
program  1s  consulted  regularly  on  the  most  viable  means   for  planning 
the  expansion  of  the  Demonstration.     Partly  as  a  result  of  ADVOCAP ' s 
effort.  Supported  Work  now  operates   in  a  number  of  other  communities 
in  Wisccn<;in. 


bas  i  s  . 


End  of  year  V  •-  December  31,  1979 


mm?  SyPPORTED  work  program  -  IOTAL  individuals  served  ^0  DATE  •■  CUI1ULATIVE  REPORT 


REFERRALS 
INTAKE 

CURRENTLy  IN  PROGRAM 
CONTROL  GROUP 
INAPPROPRIATE  INTAKE 
FAILED  TO  START 

TOTAL  TERHINATIONS 
'  TO  A  JOB 

-  FDRTHER  EDUCATION 
•  TO  fiO  JOB/RESIGNED 

-  RELEASED 

-  FORCED  GRADUATION 


MENTAL  HEALTH 

^„     ^'OUTH              AFDC            EX-OFFENDFRS  TilTai 

FDL  m\  TOTAL 

^UL  WINN  TOTA. 

FDL  yiNN  TOTAL 

njL  wiijN  tOTAL  i  FfiL  m-" 

IrtC       Tflf  ffll 

195    395  591 

109   239  348 

28   49  77 

33   64  97 

355   748  1113 

nrt     ifli  Mir 

u9    30/  436 

81    180  261 

13   23  36 

19   58  77 

242   568  810 

11  ^p 

11    16  27 

11    17  ?8 

1    2  3 

8   11  19 

31    46  77 

•  • 

•                        A  ^ 

7    8  15 

7     8  15 

5     7  12 

3     2  5 

0    0  0 

0    0  0 

8     9  17 

3     9  12 

2     6  8 

1    1  2 

2    11  13 

8    27  35 

lOe   276  3B4 

65   152  217 

11   20  31 

11   36  47 

195   484  679 

40   115  155 

24    61  85 

5   10  15 

2   17  19 

71   203  274 

15    15  31 

2     9  11 

0    1  1 

0    2  2 

18    27  45 

16    59  75 

12    41  53 

5    7  12 

3    9  12 

36   lie  152 

23    76  99 

23    37  60 

1    1  2 

6    8  14 

53   122  175 

13    11  24 

4     4  8 

0    1  1 

CO  0 

17    16  33 

'0 
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APPENDIX  TWO 


The  Employee  Evaluation  System 


Step  System 


used  in  the  Supported  Work  Program 


at  ADVOCAP,  Inc. 


THE  STEP  SYSTEM 


The  ADVOCAP  Supported  Work  Program  utilizes  a  tool  referred  to  as  the  Step 
System  to  implement  the  graduated  stress  approach  to  employment  and  training, 
ine  foundation  of  this  System  is  supportive  supervision  and  peer  group  support. 
Supervisors  understand  the  nature  of  the  work  and  recognize  the  special  needs 
of  partici pants •     To  the  parti cipants ►  the  supervisor  represents  an  authority 
figure  and  a  symbol  of  the  real  work  world*s  expectations.     The  peer  group  environ- 
ment provides  the  participant  with  the  opportunity  to  work  side-by-side  with  In- 
dividuals confronting  similar  problems,  values,  and  behavior  choices.  Partici- 
pants can  demonstrate  success  among  their  peers  and  experl ence  recogni tion  and 
approval   through  self-evaluation  and  peer  evaluation.     It  is  the  Interaction  of 
supportive  supervision  and  peer  gro  upB  support  which  creates  a  work  environment 
where  graduated  stress  can  occur. 

The  Step  System  consists  of  four  steps  which  outline  and  monitor  the  following 
key  elements  associated  with  graduated  stress; 


-  Productivity  Demands 

-  Job  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

-  Skill  Level 

-  Job  Performance 

-  Participant  Progress  Toward  Goals 

-  Participant  Attendance 

-  Raises 


The  chart  on  the  following  page  Illustrates  how  each  of  the  four  steps  in  the  Step 
System  implement  the  key  elements  involved  in  graduated  stress. 
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SUP  II 


•Output  Jpjyrds  dfc 
I  low.  Kore  efi^phjii',  on 

,  Of 'fntfltlM  to  wOf'L 


■^JoO  Outlet  And 
JlfSDOfiiibilities 


-Job  Ptrfomince 


-Piriicpifit  Progress 


■Highly  rruciurfd  Jobs' 
drf  dhidtu  Into  t*sks' 

difficulty,  Step  I  I 

duties  art  tt  i  low  i 

deqr«  of  iUffKylly  | 

»<ith  m\u\  reipon-  | 

sitiHules.  I 


5i{iM  level  ii 
txpected,  Jtep  I  Is  a 
ifarnfrq  pert6d  (ftp 
becoviln;  fanllUr 
i^Uh  dutlei  of  tf)e 
job  qradifilly. 


*S'jp!rvisor$  eitrclse  a^ 
fiijh  decree  of  patlencd 
Histikes  are  explained] 
as  ntede<3  but  more  ! 
eflipHd^u  Is  devote)  to  i 
participant  effort 
throu9h  Sjpervlsory  ] 
encoyragpT-en*  m 


•Short-raiKjt;  goals  ire 
developed    Step  L 


-EiciiSetJ  absence  Is 
lifted  to  B  hours 
one  weei.  Unexcused 
absence  and  tardiness 
res;ilU  in  non-aivan- 
rient  to  mi  Stef. 


-Pdrllclpant  u  j 
expected  to  deron.  , 
Urali*  progress  toward  j 
meeting  a  proiuciion  • 


■Participflfii  IS  expected 
to  T^et  Orod'jCtiOn 
sc*ieljle  iiK  imx  the 
nee\:s  of  the  joD. 


"TMks  increase  In 
Olfficully  according 
to  the  job  structure. 
Participant  dssufl^s 
a  few  special  respon- 
slbtiltles. 


•Participant  learns 
fr,ost  difficult  tasks 
and  s?fcift1  respof)- 
sisilit'es  are 
assigni^!. 


•T'oiuctivi!^  dr,jnis 
are  tqjd^  witi  t^ose  of 


-Pariicipdnts  Is  able  to 
perform  all  levels  of 
tas^s  associated  with 
job.  High  degree  of 
responsiblltty  h 
tssi^ned. 


•Skills  learned  in 
Step  I  are  inaslercfl 
and  a  few  nc^  skills 
art  assigned. 


, -Skills  learr,;.d  In 
Step  !l  are  n^astered 
\  afid  the  balance  of 
j  the  sUlls  needed  for 
■  the  Job  are  learned, 


•Supervisors  make  , 
participants  nore 
aware  of  mutakcs  and 
review  method  of 
avulding  thefli, 
Strong  support  o 
inproveifient  \i 
efflphi^ls, 


I'Supervlsors  are  less 
J  tolerant  of  instates, 
I  *<orc  support  Is  focused 
I  on      of  errors, 
f*erfomaf\ce  Is  related 
i  to  regular  job  expect- 
'  atlons, 


■Participant  ts  expected 
to  have  developed  the 
skill  level  required  to 
Successfully  jerforf 
thetr  specific  Job, 


•Supervisor  Identifies 
errors  and  eipects 
Improvement.  Perfonnance 
is  related  to  regular 
job  and  e'^ployer 
cjipectaiions  are 
reiiicwed  and  stressed. 


•Initial  progress  to^ 
wrd  achieving  short^ 
range  goals  is  evalu^ 
ated,  Review  joals, 


.^Participant  dcronstrates; 
;  progress  toward  achieve-! 
;  ment  of  short-range  go  ' 
I  Begtn  development  of  ; 
.  lonq-ranqe  qojls.  ! 


'ticuied  absdAce  is 

i1«'Ue<3  to  fl  hours  In 
two  weeks.  Unexrused 
absense^same  as  Step  I 


'Short-range  goals  are 
achieved  and  long-range 
goals  are  developed. 
Job  placfflient  activities 
are  intense. 


-EjiCused  absence  is 
'  limited  to  8  hours  In 
!  rhree  weeks, lineicused 
'•  absence-^ame  as  Step  I 


'Excused  atisence  is 
lif^ited  to  8  rours  in 
four  weets, Frequent  un» 
eic;jsed  absnece  will 
result  In  drop  In  Step 
or  Possibly  termination 
(sane  for  all  Steps), 


•i^dluat)On  oenoo  is 
one  week.  Two  positive 
evaluations  in  a  row 
Muals  a  raise  and 
pronot'on  to  Step  II. 


-evaluation  period  Is  two 
jw^eks.  Two  positive 
; evilufltton:,  in  ^  row 
'equals  a  raise  and 
'prorotion  to  Step  !H, 


-Evaluation  period  Is 
three  weeks*  Two  posN 
tlve  evaluations  in  a 
row  equals  a  raise  amd 
p^'Wiyjllon  to  Step  IV. 


j-Evaluailon  period  is 
I  four  weeks,  [niphasis 
I  IS  or  positive  '.erffinatlon 
I  and  job  paUeren'.. 


CO 
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AI^'-  TTt'  TO  nr>PK  WITH  ST^^mV ir-lC V^:  AM)  IVV.  '^r^UK  "'Oi  ,K 
4     vworkf-j  fonriifitr *nt  1  y  ;irKi  ^^tr ,»ririi  1  y  uric''  r  pr^■^•'^'r^ll  i  ■ 

1?     <  K-e;u-i  lonj*  I  )  y  r*  "^tf^*  iif>^<^l    hm'J*'t-  Lii^'t*  p'-<-*:-;in*<  •  rind  s^.tjor      iHf>r  dtTnand^; 


4      follows  c«>rrc.f2*.  T\T>rk  r'n^>***'dui  t  • 

ijTTi>rT>v* -r-;  p<^r ff >rnnnc^*  in  n-r«»M  r'ritidXii»d  and  ^kli^^.ain^;  clrinRO^:  in  uork 
;i?;k5;  approprj;iT"  nu«'->!tjonx  to  lK>Lti'r  undtM-j-:!.:*'-,:!   i r rl  rxn- r  ion^^ 

O  ntit   pif>f  i  t    f  rr       i  nJ-=t  t-ii*  ■  I  if>r»^:  {  r( 't.iirtu*-;  t()  r\}i\  practice**^   in  ^^^I-R■rvi     ^'t^  *  ■ 


1     jy,iyi=i  attff-nttrin   to  dt'tuil:^  whi  It-  VTirkin;:,    M:m»n^^^  oml  «i;4'ilifv  pn^iH^tK. 
'J     fijms  fnit    nbr^vf  iivomiro  prtxiiict.: . 

*  urrjs  f>MJ    ;t<  (:f?pt:il>l  o  prcKliu-t:^,    l>iit   w^>irk   i  !^  --jlfn^T^r  th;ui  nl  liori> 
1  nif^f^l  f 's;   ti^  trrpl  1  s.h   t,;is;k.'.   that   a        i,-;i;*v    iV^r  <>t,h'^r*j;  -   ]>»'iMiuct,<-i  mir»irr«» 

:ici-rpt;i''>  I  f  * 

f>     •)nT>onj*>;   ro  p:iy  no  nttf  -nt.  i^^n   t**  u- M  k  nl    »i;iiid  -  profhir  t*^  :irf  not  :if:r'^pi       i  • 


4,      .*rrA?'TN*A  Wli   MI  J.  TUIK  WDHK 

'1     ijcj  i»itainf=  U'vol   of  on'^rcrv*  :\n^\  n  I  c  M-tn^^v   >   in   fiilltin*-  u»ifk  i^mt* 

nri  in  tains  cnisiF^tr-nt    W.-Vi-l   i»r  i-tn-ri'-y  :pnd  :i •le.*^: :   jn    IiiMt  in^-  ^\f^::.  *   'j*-  - 

I      i  nf"' >n5; i xi * ^nt    in  <fi?^nl:iy>^  cM    r  m'T".-.    -m'!  mI*  ■•)no        l  or   I  ti*  M  k:^-  m  ' 
U      5^}y  n^-s;    lit.  til*  ryr  no  f'^nonrrv  rtnd/o*-    ;i  !  t .  r  »  nr  v    :    * »  »V    rijlMirrr^  i  »  .i-t 


r^omriLnt*^ : 
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GErrriNG  aixng  with  feujow  iiWPLaavEES 

4    gets  alons  with  fellow  ernoloyees  in  an  easy,  natural  manner 

3  relates  to  co-workers  satisfactorily 

2  becoming  comfortable  with  t^ocialization,   relating  to  others  with  some  eff< 

1  Is  uncGcnfortEil>le  with  social  izaticwi 

0  shows  no  ability  to  socialize  with  co-workers 

oomnents:     

ABILITY  TO  <^TJNCTICN  AS  A  TEAM  MEMBFR  CN  A  WORK  CREW 

4  puts  out  extra  effort  when  it  will  help  group 

3  usxially  comfortable  with  peer  group  interaction  at  work,  willing  to  cJo 
his/her  share  of  the  work 

2  a:s3ists  co-woriters  in  group  tasks  when  asked  to  (ck^es  not  volunteer) 

1  generally  ctoes  not  ck>  his/her  share  of  the  work,   lets  others  in  gmup 
do  the  woxic  at  band 

0  will  not  cooperate  with  co-workers  —  engages  in  horseplay  instead  of 
being  productive 

comnenta :  ^  

FB^SCIW.  BEaAVTOB  AT  WCRK  (IN  OCNTACT  WITO  PUBLIC  THICIOCH  JOB) 

4  relates  estslly  and  appropriately  to  public 

3  adapting  own  mannerisiw  to  fit  public  expecta.tlans 

2  becoming  awara  of  public  and  peer  needs  <in  addition  to  own  needs) 

1  hesitant  to  cocminicate  with  the  public  on  the  Job 

O    uses  abusive  language  on  the  job  -  cannot  cotnnLinlcate  with  public 
on  job  constructively 

coBiTnents:      _ 


QOANTmr  C3QP  WORK  (PfCDCTCmVITY) 

4    quantity  is  oon  si  stent  with  similar  unsubsidizsed  Jobs 

3    quantity  is  approaching  work-^world  standards 

2    productivity  Is  Inconsistent  *  sometimes  high,   soroetiineF  low 

1    productivity  is  subsrtandard  ^  slow 

O    productivity  is  practically  noQ-exisrtent 

occments:  


SELf-FRESETrPATION  (G»OGUING  AMD  HVGISNE) 

4  is  neat  and  clean «  excellent  personal  hygiene 

3  Is  usually  neat  and  clean,  good  personal  hygiene 

2  infxrovesnenl;  apparmt  in  personal  hygiene,  considered  average 

1  needs  to  Inprove  personal  hygiene  and  grooming  habits ,  conf^idmxi  pof>r 

O  no  apparent  lnl:erest:  in  personal  hygiene,  considered  offfTisive 

ccDinexitG: 
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lO*     SKI  F-OCKFIUENCE  (SELF-CONCEPT) 

4  sbo^9S  lilgh  degree  of  self-contiiience,  realistic  In  self-coocept 

3  sliows  moderate  degree  of  self-c^onfidence 

2  recognlises  ne*?d  lor  iJn>rovefnen-t        self —concept 

1  lacfci  self-<x)af idetce,  unceortnlxi  of  ability  to  make  declelons  on  his/her  own 

O  conveys  the  lrapresi?ion  that  he/she  Is  bound  to  fail 

ocmnents:      


.  !!•    ABiLrrr  to  wotoc  aixme 

4     able  to  work  alone  in  a  constructive  manner 

3    needH  reassurance  to  yrork  alone,  but  will  ck>  so  successfully 
2     will  work  alone,  but  often  unable  to  fxanctlon  capably 

1  fear  of  working  alone  becccnes  ovei^whelnd^ig,  hindering  the  ^work  at  hand 
O    refuses  to  work  alc^e 

comnents:  _  .   . 


12.     EESIHE  TO  WWC  TO  EXPAND  LIFE 

4     actively  seeking  unsubsicil^^d  ettployment 

3    evaluating  personal  aptitudes,  interests      life  «rt;yle  wltb  vdbew  to  future 
^nployrrtent 

2     Gtxyws  entbusiasn  and  inter*^^  in  work  p^d  Is  building  good  vfotIs.  habits 
1     realizes  need  for  m>rk  &  Is  willing  to  change  life  style  with  a  view 

toward  future  enf>loyi — !nt 
O    resisting  change  In  lifestyle  (welfare  benefits,  etc.)  to  become  more 

productive  oMiAaer  of  society  with  a  challenlng  future 

OGfiments:  


GTHER  SUOGESTIGNS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORK  HABITS  NOT  OGVHRED  ABOVE: 
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The  Step  System  is   *^he  formalized  "backbone"  of  the  Empl oyabt  1 1  ty  Deve"; opment 
Track.     It  Is   through  the  function!  nfj  of  the  Step  System  that  the  employee 
experiences  the  low-stress/graduated  stress,  clearly  defined  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  advancement  and  reward  mechanisms  in  action.     Within  the  Step 
System  there  are  a  total   of  four  Steps,  each  of  which  relates  to  corresponding 
stress  and  skill  levels.     That  is,  lower  Steps  have  lower  stress  and  skill  levels 
and  high  Steps  have  higher  stress  and  skill  levels. 

The  point-based  rating  system  is  an  integral   component  of  the  monitoring  system. 
Twelve  tests  are  conducted  by  the  supervisors,  who  rate  the  participants  on 
their  actual  work  patterns*   including  their  ability  to  take  Instructions,  the 
quality  of  their  work,   their  ability  to  work  in  a  team,  and  the  tenth  test,  their 
ability  to  work  alone.     Counselors  conduct  the  final   two  tests,  rating  the  participants 
on  how  well   they  do  in  the  program  and  to  what  extent  they  need  counseling,  and, 
finally,  on  their  placement  readiness:     no  future  job  plans  earns  a  zero;  having 
made  contacts  in  the  job  market  earns  a  four,   the  top  score. 

The  way  in  which  this  system  is  set  up  enables  counselors  to  identify  problems 
early  and  to  attend  to  them  promptly.     If  a  participant  scores  fours  1n  his  or 
her  ability  to  handle  tools,   for  example,  and  in  productivity,  but  zero  in  self- 
presentation  (which  includes  grooming  and  hygiene),  counselors  will  concentrate 
on   the  latter. 

The  Step  System  provides  uniform  standards  for  monitoring  and  -evaluating  the 
work  behavior  and  performance  of  Supported  Workers.     The  forma i   written  tools 
for  tracking  employabi  1 1  ty  developn*ent  through  the  Step  System  are  the  Employee 
Evaluation  Form,  Crew  Chief  Evaluation  Form,,  and  the  Wage  and  Bonus  Schedule. 

Through  the  System,   regular  employee  evaluations  and  cash  bonuses  are  provided 
to  Supported  Worke^rs  who  make  extra  effort  to  Improve  their  job  performance  and 
attendance.     These  evaluations  are  extremely  helpful   to  the  employee  as  they 
point  out  Individual   strengths  and  weaknesses,  help  set  goals  for  personal  pro- 
gress and  provide  incentives  for  improvement.     The  Step  System  also  aids  super- 
visors and  counseling  staff  in  understanding  each  Supported  Worker's  empl oyabi 1 i ty 
needs  as  well   as  progress   toward  attainment  of  short-range  goals. 

Through  the  Step  System,   the  counseling  staff,   the  supervisors,   the  employee, 
and  other  Program  staff  make  regular  assessments  of  the  employee's  readiness 
to  make  the  transition  to  the  world  of  work.     At  Step  III,   the  employee  (with 
assistance  from  the  Job  Developer)  begins  to  make  regular  contact    with  outside 
employers,  and  at  Step  IV  the  employee's  job  search  is  intensified  co  that  two 
contacts  per  week  are  being  made  by  employees  with  private  employers. 

The  Step  System  provides  regular  employee  evaluations.     This  system  is  extremely 
helpful   to  the  employee  as  it  points  out  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
sets  goals  for  personal   progress,  and  provides  incentives  for  improvement.  It 
also  aids  the  supervisors  and  career  counselors  in  understanding  each  individual's 
employabil i ty  needs  and  noting  progress  toward  attainment  of  short-range  goals. 

Twelve  criteria  are  used  in  the  Step  System  evaluation  process.     A  score  of  0  -  4 
points  is  assigned  for  each  criteria.     This  score,  plus  attendance  behavior  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  participant's  progress  through  the  steps.  The 
criteria  are  as  follows: 
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1  - 

Ability  to  cope  with  supervision 

Learn 1 ng  and  remember 1 ng  work 

Quality  of  work 

4  - 

Stamina  for  full-time  work 

5 . 

Tool  and  equipment  handling 

6 . 

Ability  to  function  as  a  team  member 

7 , 

Personal  behavior  at  work 

O  . 

Quanti  ty  of  work 

9, 

Grooming  and  hygiene  Csel f-presentat1on) 

10- 

Ability  to  work  alone 

11, 

Ancillary  support  needs 

12. 

Placement  readiness 

Every  evaluation  period  the  supervisor,  the  career  counselor,  and  the  employee 
meet  together.     The  supervisor  rates  the  employee  in  12  separate  categories  con- 
cerning job  performance  on  the  Employee  Evaluation  Form.    The  career  counselor  also 
evaluates  the  employee  In  two  categories  on  career  development  and  acts  as  the 
^^'_^^-i  \  <}loyee*s  advocate  in  personal  matters  affecting  job  performance.     Each  eval- 
uation category  is  then  discussed  with  the  employee — progress  is  noted*  problems 
discussed,  and  future  goals  set.     The  total   score  and  any  zero's  are  marked  on 
the  timesheets  and  later  submitted  to  the  Information  Systems  Coordinator  to 
dr  . -'rmine  position  in  the  Step  System. 

'S  are  assigned  according  to  the  following  rules  and  schedule.     All  employees 
entering  the  program  start  in  Step  1  their  second  full  week  of  work  following 
Orientation,     At  Step  1  evaluations  occur  weekly;  at  Step  2,  every  2  weeks;  Step 
3,  every  3  weeks;  and  Step  4,  every  4  weeks. 


The  following  rules  determine  Step  Status: 


Rising  in  Step:     Any  employee  who  meets  point  and  attendance  requirements 
for  two  (2)  evaluation  periods  in  a  row  will  go  up  to 
the  next  Step. 

Dropping  Steps:     Employees  will  drop  in  Step  for  one  of  two  reasons: 

i)     An  employee  misses  his  evaluation  points  three 
evaluation  periods  in  a  row. 
11)     An  employee  is  "recycled"  for  three  weeks  in  a  row. 
Hi)     Any  combination  of  the  above* 

Recycling:  If  an  employee's  absences  heve  disqualified  him  for  a  step 

Increase  before  the  evaluation  period  ends,  he  will  auto- 
matically be  "recycled"  (I.e.  start  again  in  the  next  eval- 
uation period). 


Recycling  occurs  when: 

1)     An  employee  is  absent  for  more  than  8  hours  In  an  eval- 
uation period  (Includes  personal   time,  sick  time,  and 
excused  absences)  or 
11)     An  employee  has  any  unexcused  absences  or  suspensions . 

Inactivated  time  does  not  count  toward  recycling. 
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30NUS  lEQ'JI^E^ENTS 


Employee  Evalii^tlon  Points 


Step 

Hourly 
?ay  Rate 

Evaluation 
Period 

Number  of  Points 
on  Evaluation  Form 
Twice  Consecutively 
To  Advance 

Excused 

Absenteeism  of 

any  kirnl 

Unexcused 
Absence  or 
Suspended  Time 

Step  I 

3.10 

3.20* 

]  week 

24  no  zeros 

Up  to  8  hours 
in  1  week 

Hone 

Step  II 

3.24 

3.34  * 
3.35* 

2  weeks 

32  no  zeros 

Up  to  8  hours 
in  2  weeks 

None 

Step  III 

3.37 

3.47* 

3  weeks 

39  no  zeros 

Up  to  8  hours 
in  3  weeks 

fione 

Step  IV 

3.51 

3.60* 
3.61  ♦ 

4  weeks 

46  no  zeros 

Up  to  8  hours 

in  4  WucKj 

None 

Crew 

Cnfef 
Trainee 

3.51 

3.60* 
3.61  * 

2  weeks 

32  no  zeros 

Full 
Crew 
Chief 

3.63 

3.73* 
3.74* 

4  weeks 

*  After  six  months  all  employees  receive  a  31!  longevity  raise. 


I    1  ^ 

Effuctlve  Dace:  December  31,  1979 
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APPENDI\  THREE 


Selected  Press  Cllppinqs 


Dorothy  Winner  helps  »up«rviM  the  work  of  two  m*nt  ot  thu  Supported  Work  Proorom,  2929  Horri- 

young  women  on  a  choir  in  th«  upholftlery  depo<rK  ion  St.,  Othtoeh* 

I 

Job  training  given 
to  hord-to-employ 
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wt»  tittnft*d  uasucccMfuUy  tor  eaai>toyTOeol  tor  19  w—ln 

Sto  bMTti  about  tha  A4vocap,  Inc.  Supported  Work  Pro- 
■ram  from  ftlomla.  After  bolnc  acecptod  for  #cnploymont, 
bor  Uie  bosaa  to  makm  m  tovmrable  chAngt, 

*'l  ranetnbor  ths  first  Unio  1  wu  taken  to  the  upholatory 
dopartmiu/*  Judy  aaUt.  "1  Uckod  coofldmc**  thinking  X 
ccuJd  nover  loam  UUa  typo  of  thtnc. 

**Btit  I  loaraed  a  UlUo  at  a  ttmo«  and  now  t  havo  a  anoao  of 
prido  in  wbai  I'lxrdaliv.  I've  laamod  a  aklU  «  a  craft 
■Bmathtttc  yoQ  can*!  loam  ovemlatat. 

**Now  I  woa*laay  '1  caaH  da  that'  vboa  I'm  chaUaaaod 
dwia«  work  bocaoao  I  knew  1  can*** 

jody  vrtll  aooa  aoroU  la  aa  yplMUtery  daaa  at  Ptti  Vallar 
TttcktOcal  Inatltata.  Stnea  It  la  a  job*raUtad  claaa.  Sup- 
portad  Work  will  raknburao  bar  expoBooo. 

Tbia  proaram  alae  lata  Jody  racatva  hor  raculAr  wacoa 
when  fcfcoktag  tor  mora  pormanoat  ampkiyinoat.  Slnca  sbo 
besaa  workina  In  Soppartod  Work  to  Acauat  ItTf .  aba  cmn 
only  atay  bara  until  Auaaai  of  tkta  yaar* 

Tha  SWP  Intanda  to  train  the  bard^to-amploy  adult  —  tba 
mentally  111.  tbe  hlsb  acbool  drop^t,  tha  aa-conTtct  and 
tba  woman  oo  walfara. 

In  many  caaea,  tboaa  poopla  ttava  boon  unempfciyad  for 
kMia  partoda  ci  tlma«  and  Imck  thm  aolf-conDdoQco  or  skill 
neodad  to  obtain  a  Job. 

Highly  a uporvtaad  work  oxparienca  la  offerad  at  the 
SWP.  Sta  Haniaen  Sl»  Oahkoab.  which  Intanda  to  develop 
aood  work  hablU  In  Ita  participanU. 

In  turn,  the  hard-to-amploy  aid  the  poor  In  both  Wlnne> 
baao  and  Pood  du  Lac  counties  by  weatherlxlnff  their 
bomaa  and  ctolna  uphobtery  work. 

Tbla  la  one  of  the  few  work  experience  proarama  In 
which  aucceaa  can  be  measured.  This  week  the  Manpower 
Dcfnonatratibn  Reeearch  Corp*  concluded  thia  procram. 


IB  ochera,  were  especially  effective  in  bclpiiiK  WMnieii 
en  walfara  and  ax-dnia  addicta, 

Raaulta  are  baaed  upon  a  five-year  atudy  of  It  work  ex- 
perlanoe  proerama  In  the  nation.  Advocap's  SWP  to  otic  at 
two  "ntral"  procrama  which  were  evaluated. 

StattatIca  from  Jamea  Blakealee.  SWP  director*  note 
tJU  raaidcnlB  f^em  Whmehago  and  Fond  du  Lac  countteu 
wara  rafarrad  to  tha  ptncram  durina  tha  laat  five  years.  Of 
the  total,  ait  ware  aocepCad  aa  particlpanta. 

A  total  of  trtpsraoaa  wara  terminated      ^  the  SWP,  for 
a  variety  of  raaaima  'Permanent  employment  waa  gained 
by  373  peraooo,  47  daeklad  to  further  their  education  and  sa 
dKDpletad-tha  Qn»*ymr  program  but  have  not  yet  fiiuRd 
'  jianiMnijeiil  employnieat. 

There  were  111  persona  wtw  raalgned  from  the  SWP  and 
did  neogala  emptaonEnant.  and  171  ethera  who  were  reteaaed 
pranR«turety. 

While  tha  prngraaa  of  youth,  woman  no  welfare  and  ex*of- 
fandera  waa  moaltarad  nationally « the  mental  health  tar^-. 
group  waa  doC 

Blakealee  aald  tha  SWP  was  the  first  of  the  19  work  ex- 
perlenca  pcagiama  to  concentrate  specifically  on  persona 
with  thia  type  ol  prohtem. 

Additional  prograasa.  not  neceaearlly  In  the  Foit  Valley 
area^  may  now  be  eactended  to  Include  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  recovering  alcoholics. 

Tbe  future  of  Soppoi-ted  Work,  and  other  work  expert- 
ence  pmgrama,  win  depend  largely  upon  the  aUltude  of  the 
U.S,  Department  of  Labor,  according  to  Manpower  Demon- 
stmtlon  Reeearch  Corp.  peraonnel. 

Programs  monitored  nationally  cost  a  total  of  183.4  mil- 
lion  during  the  last  five  years  and  were  funded  by  a  cxmsor- 
Uum  of  aU  federal  agencfea  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Each  work  alot  In  the  Advocap  program  coat  an  ea- 
llmated  912,M5  to  flQ  thia  year, 


Morthwexl«rn  phot< 

Kousfftg  w*atfi«rhEaHen  work  includ«s  i^'roflucHon  of  stomi  windows 

En«rgy  conMrvotion  i»  sh-MS«d  in  %v«oth«rizo-  Program.  Thi»  project  is  being  supervised  by 

♦:«n  w<%rfr  fnmnimt^ti  nt  thtt  Suooeirted  Work  Gory  Onufrey,  right. 
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Supported  Work  nationally 

foi*  its  efficiency 


By  £STK Ve  SA N n RKH<^ 
Heportrr  SiJiff  Hiiirr 
A  ppporl  relrauil  lod«i>  hv 

Suppori«d  Wort  nemonsirad-m 
ctMifirma  Advocap  Inc 

sookcamm  havr  bc-«-n  spying  all 
«lonS  -  that  Supported  Work 
provide*  "more  bang  for  thv 

Ro&alie  Tryun.  «.-xi-cuti%e 
dirrctor  of  Advocnp  ten:  .  s*nid 
lh<  report  by  M.inpo%«fr 
Demonstration  Rr>euri-h  Ct>rp 
proves  thai  Supported  Work  noi 
only  is  suci?es&rul  in  ^iditiR  ther 
chronically  imempJoyable.  Inil 
also  in  provjni*  thjt  "ii'* 
cheaper  lo  havf  pr^plr  ir^Jincd 
m  Supported  Work  than  lo  t..iC 
have  them  work  ,ii  all  " 

The  Supponrd  Work  frtiftram 
of  Advcscap  Inc  is  one  of  t^\iK  h 
prof{rama»  ih*ii  h«*ve  p,>r 
ticipatcd  smce  mid- 1975  tii  n>c 
National  Supported  Work 
Demonslriatjon  rovrrcd  tn  ine 
MDRC  report 

Nationally.  thi*  Suj»;km  ?rf  1 
Work  Program  wa*  ,»t 
four  target  Kroup^  **  no 

had  been  on  wtrllarv  i  •r   t  « 
than  three  years,  ex  addii. 
offende  rs     and     out  itf  sL'h^i^il 
youth, 

Advocap  w*5   the  unK 

ported  Work  aiie  in  tt'   *»^r  :n 

**ork  with  a  fifth  tar^rc  >ud 
comprised  of  fonni-r  mL'ni.tl 
pactents 

Accordm>«     in     thv  MD'ti^ 
report       "The     N'alM.n.«l  S-.., 
ported  Work  D^inoctxratioii 
considered  to  be  a  Irin^lm.n  k 
because  it  was  desieiu-if  to 
the  effc!cis  of  proviihnf^  ;«  h.»;h(y 
structured  work  t-^f^-rtenr  f-^  -or 
personH     with     se«  i  t  r     -  ri 
pioyment  problen.s 

In    its    report     t^■^  \lt 
recommends: 

•Either    new    or    ••xv*.in' I'-il 
Supported     Work     pr->^r.Tn:  . 
Should  be  undertaker  ri>r  AF  . 
mothers  and  former  '-m*: 

ajKt  that  ihts  be  dom  i,  cl'r^e 
cooperaiion  with  CfcTlA.  i\ 
and  drug  ah«A%«-  ii  r*,tiitL  -  t 
systems 

•  Although  Che  henei'iL"^  du  :  ( 
demonslrably  nut^riKh  rr-«« 
costs  for  the  i*^  ofl«-t  'U't  i 
youth  tarj^et  tcrutip,  ,  ■ 
ttnuation  of  a  modified  i  ^- 
Supported  Work  for  tho^r  arc  ...  . 
should  be  considt-rrd 

•The  Secretary  n!  |-r*  »r 
should  seek  m  ISW/  an  .nitt-..  i 
mem  lo  CETA  U-^isiar*.  n  ::  it 
would  establish  SupQortti:  .  ri. 
as  a  national  pro^rai;^. 


Launcneti  nationally  tn  March 
197%.  the  National  .Supported 
Wo-k  Deniunsirattoci  souRhl  to 
o^f.-tod  and  ti^!  a  program 
whirh  had  shovkn  promise  on  the 
li^c^l  level  inNevk'  Vork  City 

.)ames  Blakeslee.  direi-1c>r  of 
ih-'  Advocap  Supported  Work 
I  •Ti.jcr  J  m .  rrptins  i  ha  (  lor  a  I 
trUiiri^  Ml  iJcabnK  with  fomtr: 
menial  p^ilienls  have  been 
parlii,njlarly  fruitful. 

Hlal-rsi.v*  sidid  that  J29  farmer 
m4-ntal  patienis  have  been 
r*nri*t]cd  in  the  Supported  Work 
Pnjuram  m  Fond  du  Lav  SJOcr 
lune  |*#7S.  and  51  p»Tomi  of 
ihrm  have  f;riiilualrd  to  per 
nianent  t^mployrneni 

That  compart.*s  Wriih  43*; 
p»-rient  of  all  rocai  '^upix»rtt-d 


p>  •  4juctivt-. 


V^i.fk   participants  m  ih** 
vf'ci*    period    vihii  have 
j«*t  iiionenl    emptoynieni . 
Mr^  Trynn  said  ih.il  whili- 


fuund 
and 


figures   ms'^    not    appear  im 
prc&sive    at    face    value,  iJ,e 
RroupK   ent#  f  in>;   the  program 
had  rero  pt-r.  col  cmpl.^ymet ii 

"I  feel  th*>;  the  Fond  du  Lat- 
ptofiram  has  di-mim^traied  th^i 
peoofe  With  (h<^  nmi]|em!>  c^n 
hold  a  joh  .ijtd  ttt- 
Bl^keslee  st.tred 

ftspt.iiiim^  her  "n*.re  IjanK 
for  the  b*ick"  -  or  dotthle  stirial 
uttlHy  fneory,  Mr>.  To'"n 
said  fundtnc  for  the  S»ipp«rTt.«d 
Work  Progrnm  tir»i  onlv  provides 
IraininK  for  rhronically 
unemployed  pc:r^ons«  hiK  fhoe»e 
person^  perform  services 
needed  by  Inu  tnwnu-  iw-rso^<  m 
(ffecommumly 

Mrs  Try.in  .^ut  ..hr  locli 
Supported    Work  ';\  vitv 

•effective   ^v.>v  i>t 
i"«innectton  lt*tv»rf 
ru-ni  (o   vkiirk  luni 
ne-ed  wrrvjc*''-  dime 


ni  ikinn  the 


Supported  work  clienU 
perform  a  variety  of  service*. 
includmK  the  meaiherizatKKi  of 
t>omes.  renovation  of  sub- 
standard hoenca,  t>asic  home 
maintenance  and  chore  aer- 
V  i  CCS.  f  umi  tu  re  repair*  and 
rtupholslcry.  the  manufacture 
of  tnterrot  storm  windows  and 
secretariat  services. 

Regarding  a  Green  Bay 
television  series  last  week  that 
keyed  m  on  altegcd  faults  with 
,  the  Supported  Work  program 
and  its  participants.  Mrs.  Ttyon 
said  she  feels  Channel  ii  was 
"exaiueratodjy  biased"  in  its 
report  ^nR 

Both  Mrs.  Tryon  and 
Blakestee  contend  that  the 
^iupporied  Work  Program  has 
l'*een  I  rouble  free  a  niith  per- 
cmtaRc  of  the  time  and  that 
both  thOM.-  giving  and  receiving 
services  have  benefited 


Supported  Work  ProgrdCft 
gets  notional  recognition 


T1»e  Advoc«p»  Im.  SapportCHl  Work 
Ft<ci*m  U  Mc  flf  It  work  experience 
prosTAnu  in  the  nation  to  receive  a«- 
tteul  rscosnUloo  today  for  its  Impact  oo 
hetptng-tJbe  baitl-to-cniplaT* 

Tbe  Maapovcr  Demonstrfttloa  Be^ 
eearch  Corp**  based  in  New  York,  hss 
ooochided  programs  sucb  as  Supported 
Work  are  espedaUr  effective  in  lietpinc 
■moMi  oa  welfare  and  ex-drus  addicts. 

Results  are  based  upon  a  flve-jear 
atwtor  erf  It  work  experleoce  pn^mnm  la 
tise  aadon.  The  progress  of  work  experi- 
ence participants  was  compared  with 
oootnd  srtwpa. 

Advocap^a  Supported  Wor^  Procram, 
sicallar  to  otlier  prosrama  tested,  pro- 
vides biiffatf-supejTlsed  etnplujrmcut  for 
tbe  hanMo-empIoT.  Based  at  2t2i  Harri- 
son St..  Oshkosb.  It  focuses  on  four  tar- 
get groapa  the  mentally  llt«  lUxJk 
scbool  drop-outs,  welfare  redpleQlB  aoA 


Tbe  aatkmal  sf«d7  Indicafs  &taat:9B 
percent  more  of  tbe  women  oa  waUai^ 
were  employed  37  months  after  eiilaiiitg 
«rark  experience  proErams^  as  com- 
pared to  tbe  control  group. 

Caah  welfare  payments  for  women  <n 
tliese  work  programs  were  rednced  fay 
abont  Za  percent. 

Tbe  ex-addict  axperlmantal  group  bad 
an  arreat  rate  which  waa  S4  percei^t 
lower  than  tbe  control  group. 

Ttio  U  work  programa  througbont  the 
oatlon  cost  $tXA  mUlkNi^over  tbelr  ftvf- 
year  span.  Programs  were  funded  pn- 
marllf  by  alx  federal  agencies  and  tiM 
P>Drd  Fbuodstioa.  I 

Advocap's  program  aide  pereens  Ui 
both  Winnebago  and  Twad  du  Lac  osnb- 
tiea.  Program  director  James  BlakesMe 
noted  the  aid  given  l>y  the  Win ne- Pond 
Consortium  thrsugh  Csmprebensl'eb 
at  Training  Act  fkmda. 
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A^dvocap  tvauld  rather  teaah 
se  If --sufficiency  fo  r  future 


I 

i 


4 


By  ROSAI,IJS:  L.  TKVON 

**lf  yott  g]vr  a  man  a  fish,  he 
eats  today,  if  you  teacti  a  man  la 
fish,  he  cats  tomorrow.  *  * 

Advocap  m>C3(ed  much  timr 
and  cn^rjc)  durinft  1979 
evAluatrng  it's  Commumtv 
Actkm  Proftrarn  ustntl  a  long 
range  et^rporaie  planninfc 
process.  The  muU  w^s  □ 
rcBlatemcnt  snd a  reaffirm^lioci 
of  the  affmcy's  mt&sion  "lo 
enable  kvw  mcom<-  people  :o 
attain  the  skills,  knowledge. 
moCivatkxn  and  to  secure  the 
o^portunitres  needed  for  lh<-m  to 
move  toward  thetr  fullest  wlf 
sufrioenc*/.*" 

P«oole  With  conserve' ive  and 
Ubcral  vicwpomta  alike-  will 
a^ree  llvit  both  human  oih^^ity 
and  fiscal  re^pcii&ibilit>  urn 
weU-ser/ed  b>  Uiilainjt  in 
dependence  rather  th;in 
dependcmcy  in  Itie  poor  Poveriv 
benefits  neither  the  indiv  du^l 
nor  the  community 

The  question  becomes.  r;in 
he  done**  How  c;jn  lI  h*  dofi* 
best?  Can  Community  Artion  t.^: 
the  creative  ftH-r**  fh.ii  j.-ttii.  i/^i 
peop^  m  povertj  vuk  irnr 
cof*<.erned  indi  vi'Iu.lI  s  ri^.-l 
leaders  in  the  commuiut;  t., 
belfj  increase  the  odds'  for 
economic  survival  today 

/idvocap*s     answer     ts  n 


resounding  •■yes.  if."  The  'if* 
depends  on  the  mvoIve:r.enl  oi 
Ihc  poor  themselves  in 
becoming  active  planners, 
participants  and  trvoiualors  of 
the  profCrams  designed  to  reduce 
poverty .  And  anot  her  "if"' 
depends  on  partnerships  with 
the  community  with  lucal 
fCOvrrnmenLs*  with  indivtdu;ils 
and  human  service 
orffanizations  to  respond  v{ 
frcti^ely  to  the  needs  of  pe^tple 
in  a  way  that  respects  thiir 
dignity. 

The  goals  chosen  by  the  bLkard 
of  Directors  for  !he  nevt  five 
years  emphasijce  broad  \^it- 
ticxp^Xton  and  focu:<  on 

•  I*revtmtioo  hegintiiiin  vkith 
childr  *u  and  ytsulh  In  prrvrnt 
their  entering  povi^rl^*  or 
remaining  m  poverty. 

*  Coordination  nnd 
cooperation    with    rhe  entire 


Bpecirum  of  iielp  trom  private 
and  public  sources 

•  Self -rrliancr  ami  ^elf- 
sufficitrncy  tm.tT^nng  pco|ile  lo 
set  their  own  r«(.iK  ano  aiding 
them  to  find  the  r  u  ans  to  rxrach 
them 

Some  impori^int  progress 
milestoiit-s  from  19Vyinriudo 

iKir  Supported  Wurtc  Program 
was  among  ihe  original 
demonstration  ?»:io-s  ih^i  have 
proven  with  <*(o»ng  rtrvi-jreh 
ihat  a  wrll-dr^ijir*^!.  stnu  lurrd 
low  stress  w***  k  esp<-rience 
hclpJi  :»eveTly  d.sodv.^niagrd 
people  gel  arul  K«^*p  jiii-s  The 
rcsear.:h  result?.  •  •jnlimi  inul  is 
i>  not  only  Ki.tu.tne.  bul  more 
cost  effecliv^  i*.  helf  iieople 
t>econie  I'f fe«'lf,  %vorkers  than 
It  IS  In  supptri  I  iiit^m  through 
tmempU-ymeiii  iran5(tr 
paymt-nls  Muri-  !•  .m  4i]  f>--rc'^iit 
uf  supp^'Fttnl  viorWi  r*  gr^rlt^ited 

(O    unsU^fMdl^rXl     t.  t}>    «4lt4i  ^Ml 

worken*  uo*  ei.iu:"  -ed 
in  newly  rre.iliiJ  (-.i^N 


Adv«i4.-itp 
denion.%t*  Mu* 
pruje*.*t   lo  f 
latent. il  iH'l  ^ 
A  lriun..>^uiti> 
arhit-'.  •  . 

acriiss  !■•■•  »u  ' 
health  k*-'r>iiii 
**mrnl.il  -ilni- 


thr  (jiil> 
iHu  it  •  >  work 


4T1 


1 1  >  - 1  cad 


It -l 
VaI 
rhe 


For  the  tint  Uum  in  history, 
the  CETA  c  Comprehensive 
ElmployTneni  and  Training  Acll 
included  persons  with  histories 
of  mental  and  emotional 
problems  among  the  tanteted 
groups  for  jobs  and  tra  Lntng 

Rro^ecl  Opportunity  is 
another  Important  demon* 
itrmtion  again  aimed  at  getting 
people  connected  with  the  latior 
market  m  a  really  positive  way. 
Most  >oba  are  in  the  prtvale 
sector.  and  personal,  In- 
divtduatized  and  effective 
training  often  CAx*  be  found  m 
small  businesses  But  small 
businesses  have  been 
historically  (east  involved  in 
formal  manpower  training 
programs.  A  working  part- 
ne-3hip  between  U»y  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Advocap's 
Manpower  personnel  led  to  a 
demnnstratton  program  that 
places  young  unemployed 
persons  in  new  Jobs  with 
••career  pathways"  throughout 
ttie  business  community.  Tha 
response  is  terrific  Young 
people  who  saw  no  future  are 
now  rtiihusiastically  learning  to 
tlecoraie  cakea.  and  make 
miciofilm  records  and  shoe 
horsf>>  and  fia  cars«  and  keep 
hooks  Their  newly  earned  in- 
comes increase  their  confidence 
and  Iheir  self  sufficiency 
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Supported  "Vv^  ork  Works 


The  experiences  or  an  obscure  employee  at  the 
OakJand  Airport  don't  ordinarily  occasion  editorial 
commeDl,  But  v^e're  preoccupied  today  with  such  a 
worker  —  a  mother  at  the  age  of  14  and  a  welfare  re-j 
clpicnt  for  11  years.  In  19T7,  fed  up  at  lost  with  life  on 
the  public  dole,  she  enrolled  in  an  experimental  pro- 
gram called  Supported  Work  which  is  aimed  at  welfare 
mothers,  cx*addicts  and  others  who  find  it  hard  to  Cet. 
and  keep*  Jobs.  With  a  dictionary  In  one  hand  and  a 
helpful  supervisor  close  by,  she  learned  to  spelK  punc- 
tuate and  type  up  to  70  words  a  minute.  Now  she  earns 
S7  an  hour. 

Her  experience  typifies  that  of  hundreds  of  other 
participsjits  In  the  national  Supported  Work  demon- 
stration, perhaps  the  nrjost  extensive  and  careful  social 
experiment  ever  attemptcxiL  The  results  are  now  In, 
after  five  years,  and  they  are,  in  the  the  case  of  welfare 
recipients,  wonderfully  encouraging.  Supported  Work 
works.  For  taxpayers ^  it  can  mean  spending  f:-wer 
dollars  for  welfare.  For  welfare  recipients,  it  can  mean 
earning  more  dollars*  and  pride*  from  work. 


The  Supported  Work  idea  originated  in  Europe 
with  sheltered  workshops  for  handicapped  people.  The 
Vera  Institute  of  JusUce  in  New  York  City  imported  the 
concept  in  1972,  applying  it  to  former  addicts.  By  cotint- 
ing  their  Federal  support  pa>-mcnts  as  part  of  their 
^•salary,*'  Vera  created 'Jobs  for  them;  a  surprising 
proportion  of  addicts  became  self-supporting.  That 
raited  a  national  question:  Could  public  welfare  funds 
be  used  to  draw  other  hinds  of  troubled  people  into  jobs 
and  off  the  dole? 

The  Ford  Foundation  and  several  Federal  agen- 
cies created  the  Manpower  Dcinonstratlon  Research^ 
Corporation  to  test  the  idea  in  15  Cities.  The  demonstra- 
tion presupposed  that  many  people^  lonj:  dependent  on 
welfare,  lacked  motfvatlon,  normal  /^ork  habits,  mar- 
ketable skills  and  employ*  -sent  records  Hence,  to  force 
them  precipitately  into  tht  labor  mark  ;t  would  be  un- 
fair and  futile.  Instead,  the  program  ta'lorod  the  work- 


place  to  the  worker.  Once  partlcl|>ants  became  accus- 
tomed to  coming  to  work  and  on  time.  Job  demanJLs 
were  steadily  increased  until  supported  workers  could 
match  norrnaJ  if^-orkers.  They  were  given  tasks  In  small 
crews,  as  day-care  aides,  hospital  admission  person- 
nel»  bank  tellers  and  library  aides.  Supervisors  kept 
close  and  symp>athetic  watch. 

The  results  were  somewhat  favorable  for  ex-ad* 
diets  and  Inconclusive  or  discouraging  for  tecn-^igers 
and  ex-inmates.  But  in  the  case  of  welfare  mothers  — 
by  far  the  largest  category  of  welfare  recipients  —  the 
experiment  was  a  resounding  succesr.  More  than  a 
year  after  leaving  the  program,  panic ipaiin^  women 
were  working  35  percent  more  hours  nnd  earning  50 
percent  more  money  than  a  comparison  g*  jup  of  non- 
participants.  Twice  as  many  participants  had  given  up 
welfare  altosether*  And  the  results  were  most 
favorable  for  recipients  who  had  been  on  welfare  long* 
est  and  possessed  the  fewest  skills. 

The  program  was  Just  as  successful  in  another 
way.  It  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  saved  welfare 
payments  and  new  income  taxes. 

Its  success  documented.  Supported  Work  should 
now  be  tried  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Labor  l>epartment 
Intends  to  tise  It  In  several  places  as  part  of  a'  $230- 
milllon  demonstration  project  already  begun.  In  any 
even  ,  local  manpower  and  welfare  agencies  need  not 
wait  io  cmulhie  the  Supported  Work  model. 

Liberals  have  long  contended  that  cv-en  the  most 
dependent  welfare  recipients  possess  the  worit  ethic. 
Conservatives  have  long  contended  that  welfare  funds 
can  be  used  to  encourage  work.  This  experiment  shows 
that  both  are  right. 

Many  employment  approaches  are  needed  for  wel- 
fare's many  populations.  For  those  with  skills  and  fnr 
whom  welfare  is  a  way  station,  a  nudge  may  suffice. 
But  Tom  Bcthcll  rectsily  wrote  In  Harper's,  for  the 
chrunfcaily  poor  to  work  their  ^"ay  up  the  ladJ^r  of 
achievement  "It  Is  necessary  first  to  fi^t  on  the  lad- 
dfcr.*'^Supponed  Work  provides  such  a  boost  for  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  a  bargain  for  taxpayers  to  boot- 
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Senator  Nklson.  Our  next  panel  is  to  be  Mr.  Robert  E.  David, 
executive  director.  South  Carolina  Employrnent  Security  Commis- 
sion and  Powell  Cozart,  employment  service  director,  Michigan 
Employroent  Security  Commission,  and  Stuart  Verchereau,  direc- 
tor, employment  security  division,  Vermont  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security. 

It  is  nice  to  have  you  bore  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  HEARTWELL,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  OF  EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY  AGENCIES;  ROBERT  E.  DAVID,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR.  SOUTH  CAROLINA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
COMMISSION;  POWELL  COZART,  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  DI- 
RECTOR,  MICHIGAN  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION; 
AND  STUART  VERCHEREAU,  DIRECTOR,  EMPLOYMENT  SECU- 
RITY DIVISION,  VERMONT  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Heartwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  William  L.  Heartwell,  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Interstate  Confer- 
ence represents  the  50  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  all  employment  security  matters. 

We  have  planned  our  testimony  today  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  committee  to  discuss  first  about  welfare  reform. 
Recognizing  the  time  constraints,  we  have  asked  each  of  our  panel- 
ists to  summarize  their  statements  and  for  the  remainder  to  be  put 
in  the  record. 

First,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Ms.  Powell  Cozart,  who  is  the 
employment  service  director  for  the  Michigan  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission  who  will  speak  to  welfare  reform. 

Senator  Nelson,  Your  statements  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
record  so  if  you  can  summarize  them  for  us,  we  would  appreciate 
it. 

Ms.  Cozart.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  My  remarks  will 
center  on  our  recommendations  for  changes  in  Senate  bill  1312 
and,  as  you  indicated,  we  will  only  speak  to  those  sections  which 
we  feel  deserve  clarification.  We  think  some  areas  need  more  ex- 
planation and  should  be  different  from  the  proposals  in  the  admin- 
istration bilL 

The  first  is  in  the  funding  of  the  program.  We  strongly  believe 
that  this  should  be  an  entitlement  program  with  full  Federal  fund- 
ing. The  administration  proi>oses  only  $187  million  in  new  money 
for  the  entire  job  search  program.  We  feel  that  is  insufficient. 

No.  1,  we  are  talking  about  the  AFDC  enrollees  plus  the  AFI>C 
eligibles.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  number  of  AFE>C  eligi- 
bles,  and  the  fact  is  that  given  the  state  of  the  economy,  we  believe 
that  the  AFDC  rolls  will  increase  greatly. 

Second,  concerning  the  cash  match,  we  feel  that  this  should  not 
be  required-  CETA  does  not  have,  on  its  side  of  the  program,  a  cash 
match  requirement.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  no  cash  match 
be  required.  However,  should  any  match  be  approved,  we  would 
support  in-kind  contributions  as  are  allowed  under  the  WIN  pro- 
gram 
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In  terms  of  where  the  funds  should  go  for  the  job  search  aissist- 
ance  program  as  well  as  the  PSE  and  training  slots,  we  are  recom- 
mending that  the  Governor  or  legislatively  designated  State  agency 
receive  the  funds  for  these  piograms  and  have  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  the  plaii  which  would  denote  the  program  operation 
in  that  particular  State. 

Third,  in  terms  of  the  structure  to  deliver  the  job  search  assist- 
ance program,  the  legislation  now  indicates  the  folding  in  of  the 
WIN  system.  We  believe  the  opposite  should  happen  in  that  the 
WIN  system  is  in  place.  It  is  considered  a  successful  program,  and 
we  are  recommending  the  expansion  of  the  WIN  program  to  in- 
clude the  full  responsibility  for  the  job  search  assistance  part  of  the 
program. 

Fourth,  ^  indicated  by  a  number  of  other  participants  this 
morning,  we  are  suggesting  that  the  8-week  period  for  job  search 
be  allowed  a  greater  flexibility,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  the  background  of  the  individual  and  certainly  the 
economy  of  the  area.  We  do  not  feel  one  should  have  to  remain  in  a 
job  search  program  8  weeks  before  going  on  to  the  other  portions  of 
the  program. 

Fifth,  the  planning  process  for  both  job  search  and  training,  we 
think,  should  start  at  the  local  level.  Rather  ^  r±cxn  hni-^  ^he  State 
employment  and  training  council  involved  hi  actual  develop- 

ment of  the  State  plan,  we  feel  that  it  should  start  from  the  local 
level  and  include  CETA  prime  sponsors,  the  welfare  agency,  cer- 
tainly the  job  service  agency  and  the  PIC's,  if  they  are  in  place, 
and  other  employer  groups  in  the  local  community. 

Sixth,  we  are  very  much  concerned  with  the  bill  that  now  indi- 
cates removal  of  PSE  slot^  from  title  II-D  of  CETA  and  shifting 
them  to  the  proposed  part  E.  We  feel  that  II-E  should  stand  alone 
as  a  welfare  directed  part,  that  the  slots  not  be  touched  under  II-D, 
and  that  sufficient  slots  should  be  made  available  for  PSE  and 
training  under  II-E.  We  are  very  much  concerned,  also  that  the 
limitation  on  training  funds  will  severely  hamper  the  program.  If 
the  States  are  unsuccessful  in  placing  participants  in  unsubsidized 
jobs,  and  there  are  no  PSE  or  training  slots  available,  the  result  is 
a  greater  welfare  burden  on  the  States. 

Essentially,  these  are  our  recommendations  that  we  wanted  to 
expand  on.  We  did  give  you  the  written,  more  extensive  language 
regarding  our  proposals,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cozart  follows:]  ^ 
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Presentation  by  Powell   Cozart,  Employment  Service  Director 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  and  Member 
Employabil i ty  Development  Committee 
Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies,  Inc. 


to 


The  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty  and 
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THE  WORK  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1979 

ICESA  REVTEW 


Subpart  I .     Job  Search  Assistance  Program 
1 .     Funding  and  Appropriations 

The  amount  of  -funds  proposed  by  the  Administration  for  the  expansion  of 
Job  Search  Assista  nee  Programs  (S187  M)  would  not  be  adeguate  to  fully  meet 
the  costs  associated  with  this  effort.     The  expanded  coverage  of  the  program 
(two  parent  families  and  those  eligible  for  AFDC  but  not  receiving  assistance); 
the  comprehensive  array  of  services  required,  and  the  likelihood  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  individuals  will   become  eligible  as  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cession take  hold  are  the  major  factors  supporting  our  position-     We  strongly 
recommend,  therefore^   that  JSAP  be  an  entitlement  program  with  full  Federal 
funding. 

Concerning  the  State  cash  matching  requirement,  in  principle,  v;e  are  op- 
posed to  such  a  provision.     The  match  requirement  treats  States  and  prime 
sponsors   inequitably,  since  no  match  is  required  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  receiv- 
ing allocations  to  provide  support  services  as  well   as  employment  and  training 
positions.     Further,  cash  matching  provisions  could  delay  or  prevent  operation 
of  the  program  in  any  given  State.     If  State  matching  is  to  be  made  a  part  of 
this  bill,  however,  we  would  endorse  in  kind  contributions  which  are  currently 
allowable  under  the  WIN  Program. 

Regarding  appropriations,   the  current  language  should  be  more  precise^ 
Specifically,  of  the  funds  (85%)  available  for  JSAP,  what  proportion  would  be 
allocated  based  on  the  relative  number  of  AFDC  recipients  and  the  relative 
cost  of  providing  JSAP  and  supportive  services?     Another  important  factor  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  allocation  fo  rmu 1 a ,   in  addition  to  current  recip- 
ients, is  the  number  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  but  not  actually  receiv- 
ing AFDC  assistance.     Further,  it  appears  that  the  15%  available  for  discre- 
tionary use  by  the  Secretary  is  too  excessive.     We  recognize  the  Federal  need 
for  funds  to  adequately  administer  the  program  at  the  national  and  regional 
levels;  however,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  distribution  of  the  large  dis- 
cretionary amount  currently  proposed,  we  recommend  that  an  amount  approaching 
SX  be  designated  for  discretionary  purposes- 

In  addition,  the  funds  appropriated  for  JSAP  should  go  to  the  Governor  or 
legislatively  designated  State  agency.     The  funds  for  PSE  and  training  slots 
should  also  go  to  the  Governor  or  legislatively  designated  State  agency  to 
then  be  allocated  to  CETA  prime  sponsors  in  accordance  with  a  statewide  olan  as 
discussed  in  Section  III. 

II*     JSAP  Activities  and  Services 

Throughout  our  review  of  the  Administration's  proposal,  we  were  most  con- 
cerned that  the  development  of  service  delivery  systems,  as  well  as  planning  and 
review,   not  duplicate  existing  programs  and  services  currently  available  in 
the  e:Tip1oyment  and  training  coninunity.     In  the  area  of  job  search  assistance 
(JSA),   therefore,  we  support  the  use  of  the  WIN  structure  as   the  vehicle  for 
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the  delivery  of  JSA  services.     Furthermore ,   this  structure  should  be  located 
in  a  State  agency  that  has  been  designated  by  the  Governor  or  the  State 
legislature.     WIN  Program  processes  have  been  designed  to  (a)  help  those  who 
are  poor  and  disadvantaged,  but  job  ready*  to  obtain  a  job  as  soon  as  possible, 
(b)  help  others   to  become  job  ready  by  means  of  employment  support  and  social 
services  (notably,  child  care)  and/or  training,   (c)  develop  and/or  locate  jobs 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  client  qual i f ications^  and  (d)   place  and/or  refer 
registrants  to  public  sector  employment  and  training.     The  WIN  Program  is  con- 
sistent^  in  both  its  philosophy  and  objectives,  with  the  total  welfare  reform 
effort,  and  in  view  of  its  established  local  operations,  it  can  be  carried  over 
Into  this  new  design  with  a  minimum  of  change  and  organizational  disruption. 

The  language  in  the  current  bill   regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  establish  an  "administrative  system"  for  carrying  out  JSA  Programs, 
and  to  coordinate  the  WIN  Program  "as  a  component  within  such  system"  could 
very  likely  lead  to  the  establishment  of  duplicate  delivery  mechanisms*  We 
believe  that  this  approach,  which  would  be  extremenly  costly  and  administratively 
burdensome,  should  and  can  be  avoided  by  utilizing  our  reconwriended  approach- 

We  fully  recognize  that  a  major  res  true  tu^'i  ng  of  the  WIN  Program,  through 
amendments  to  Title  IV,  C  of  the  Social   Security  Act,  would  be  necessary;  how- 
ever, we  feel   that  this  would  create  the  most  effective  and  uniform  approach  to 
serving  AFDC  recipients  and  those tel igibl e  but  not  currently  registered  with  the 
Program.     The  major  changes  to  WIN  that  we  envision  relate  to  a  more  accurate 
and  meaningful   reporting  system  which  is  based  on  actual  accomplishments  cf 
specific  activities   (e.g.,  entered  employment);   the  establishment  of  a  nerds- 
based  formula  for  funding;   the  clear  designation  of  priority  groups  to  be  served; 
a  reduction  in  the  duplication  of  services  which  currently  exist  in  both    UN  and 
CETA,  and  improvements  in  the  eligibility  determination  process   to  ensure  that 
needed  services  are  provided  to  participants   in  an  expeditious  manner- 
Regarding  the  prescribed  8-week  period  for  job  search,  we  believe  that  this 
is  too  rigid  a  requirement.     While  the  8-week  period  may  serve  as  a  standard, 
the  States  should  be  provided  the  flexibility  to  design  programs  which  fit  var- 
ious skill   levels  and  meet   the  demands  of  local   economies.     For  example,  where 
it,  is  imnediately  clear  that  participants  will   require  training  prior  to  becom- 
ing job  ready,  a  method  of  referring  them  directly  into  training  within  the  8- 
week  period  should  be  provided.     Similarly,  participants  who  are  assessed  as 
basically  job  ready  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  JSAP  for  longer  than  eight 
weeks »  if  it  is  determined  to  be  appropriate  in  accordance  with  their  employa- 
bility  development  plan.     Further,  special   consideration  should  be  given  to 
cormiunities  with  highly  seasonal   economies  where  few,   if  any,  jobs  would  be 
available  during  the  off-season,  and  in  areas  where  a  sudden  increase  in  par- 
ticipants may  occur  due  to  plant  closings,  disasters,  etc. 

The  provision  of  support  services  is  another  area  of  concern  under  the  bill. 
The  current  language  regarding  continued  counseling,  child  care,   remedial,  social, 
and  supportive  services  is  not  specific.     Questions  need  to  be  addressed,  such  as 
who  will   decide  when  the  provision  of  such  services  will   cease  and  the  method  of 
payments  for  such  services. 

Further,  as  discussed  in  Item  III»  requirements  must  be  made  for  transition- 
ing the  provision  of  support  services  from  the  State  to  a  prime  sponsor  when  an 
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Individual  transitions  from  JSAP  to  work  and  training  opportunities  in  CETA* 
The  issue  is  not  one  of  designating  a  single  agency  with  responsibility  for 
the  establishment  and  delivery  of  all  support  services;  but  rather,  that  the 
legislation  require  tLjt  the  provision  of  these  services  be  reflected  in  a 
coordinated  pla.n  developed  at  the  local   level  betv/een  the  JSAP  and  CETA  prime 
sponsor.     The  provisions  should  be  set  forth  either  in  the  State  plan  or  in 
regulations.     /iddi tional ly ,  the  States  should  have  some  type  of  resources 
available  in  the  event  prime  sponsors  do  not  provide  support  services. 

Ill,     Comprehensive  State  Plans 

While  we  support  utilizing  a  comprehensive  State  planning  process,  in 
order  to  receive  both  JSAP  and  CETA  funds,  wp.  are  convinced  that  this  effort 
must  begin  at  the  local   level   to  ensure  that  JSAP  and  employment  and  training 
services  are  effectively  planned  through  a  coordinated  approach.     Under  such 
a  system,  the  Governor  or  legislatively  designated  State  agency  would  contract 
with  local  CETA  prims  sponsors  based  on  the  level  of  PSE/training  slots  and 
support  services  that  were  identified  in  the  approved,  local  JSAP/CETA  plan. 
Further,  this  would  also  permit  the  Governor  or  legislatively  designated  State 
agency,  after  consultation  with  loc&l   CETA  prime  sponsors  and  JSAP  managers, 
to  redistribute  PSE/training  slots  during  the  year,  based  on  the  needs  in  par- 
ticular local  areas.     Additionally,  and  of  significant  importance,  is  that  by 
utilizing  a  unified  and  integrated  system  of  planning  and  resource  allocation, 
there  would  be  greater  assurance  that:     (1)  support  services  and  follow-up  will 
be  better  coordinated;   (2)  an  effective  client  tracking  system  will  be  imple- 
mented; 3nd  (3)   that  the  training  and  PSE  slots  created  will  more  accurately 
reflect  the  availability  and  types  of  jobs  in  the  local   labor  market  area-  The 
bottom-up  planning  process  should  be  specified  in  the  State  plan  and  the  systems 
currently  available  through  the  Job  Service,  WIN  and  CETA  should  be  fully  uti- 
lized.    Allowance  should  also  be  made  for  overlapping  jurisd-    ^ions  where  local 
offices^   labor  market  areas  and  prime  sponsor  jurisdictions  iijay  not  coincide. 
We  recommend  that  JSAP/CETA  operational  boundaries  be  specified  in  the  State  and 
local  plans,  to  facilitate  local  agreements  for  program  operation. 

Specific  provisions  in  the  State  and  local   plans  covering  the  development  of 
employ ability  development  plans  should  assure  that  there  is  no  duplication  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  prime  sponsors.     Such  provisions  should  assure 
that  only  one  empl oyabil 1 ty  plan  is  developed  for  each  participant  and  that  it  be 
developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  JSAP  period,  remaining  with  the  participant 
throughout  the  various  phases  of  program  activity,   including  PSE/training  and 
renewed  JSAP-     The  current  language  in  the  bill,  which  could  lead  to  duplication, 
requires  the  prime  sponsor  to  assess  the  employment  needs  of  participants  after 
the  5th  week  of  JSAP  participation.     In  addition,  both  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  and  local   plans  must  clearly  describe  how  follow-up  services  will   be  pro- 
vided to  participants.     As  presently  constructed,  this  responsibility  is  contain- 
ed in  both  Subparts  1  and  2,  and  the  legislation  should  require  that  this  area 
be  addressed  in  the  plans. 

Regarding  the  involvement  of  private  industry  councils   (PICs),  we  fully 
encourage  their  efforts  to  foster  a  greater  understanding  and  participation  by 
the  private  sector  in  this  total   reform  effort.     The  current  language  in  the 
bill,  however,  could  be  interpreted  as  mandating- JSAP  agencies  to  jointly 
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operate  JSAP  programs  with  PICs,     We  therefore  recommend  that  JSAP  services  be 
provided  after  consultation  with  PICs  as  well   as  the  employer  advisory  groups 
of  the  State  Employment  Security  Agencies   (SESAs)  and  other  appropriate  organi- 
zations. 

Regarding  AFDC  recipients,  we  do  not   support  the  requirement  of  assuring 
that  the  votal    level   of  services  wi i 1   not  be  used  to  supplant  services  provided 
during  the  preceding  year  (under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act).     States  could  be 
held   liable  to  maintain  services,   even   if  Title  XX  appropriations  were  reduced, 
A  different  mix  of  services  may  be  necessary  depending  on  the  types  of  jobs 
available  and   the  participant's  needs.     Additionally,  States  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  services   to  each  individual   proportionate   to  the  services 
provided  each  individual    in  the  preceding  year*     The  amount  of  services  provided 
should  be  left   to  the  States. 

Concerning  the  review  of  State  plans,  we  support  having   the  State  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council    (SETC)   participate   in  this  process  which  is  in  accor- 
dance with  their  prescribed  role  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act.     However*  we  believe  that  to  involve  the  SETC   in  the  actual   development  and 
preparation  of  the  State  plan  is  inappropriate  and  may  detract  from  the  local 
level  planning  process  which  we  believe  is  a  critical   element  to  the  total  success 
of   the  program. 

Regarding  prime  sponsor  appeals   to  the  State  plan  or  annual   program  modifica- 
tions, we  recommend  that  specific  criteria  be  developed  within  which  appeals  could 
be  initiated.      In  the  event  a  prime  sponsor  chooses   to  appeal,  we  strongly  favor 
a  system  that  would  require  appeals   to  be  directed  first   to   the  Governor  or  leg- 
islatively, des  i  gna  ted  State  agency ,  foi 1  owed  by  direct  appeal    to   the  Secretary. 
Further,  procedures  should  also  be  established   to  permit  the  Governor  or  legisla- 
tively designated  State  agency  to  respond  or  appeal    to  the  Secretary's  decision 
that  would  require  a  change   in  the  compr*ehens  i  ve  State  plan. 

Subpart  2.     Federally  Assisted  Work  and  Training  Opportunities 

I ,      Funding.  Appropriations  and  Cost  Limitations 

The  current  language  offers  no  assurance  that   the  620.000  training  slots, 
anticipated  to  be  made  available,  will   be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
AFDC  population.      If  adequate  funds  are  not  appropriated,   the  fiscal   liability  of 
the  States  would  be  increased  under  JSAP  provisions.    insof:ir  as   the  States'  AFDC 
case  loads  would  increase  because  they  would  have  to  continue  providing  job  search 
and  cash  assistance*     We   therefore  recommend  that  this  part  of  the  program  be  made 
an  entitlement   to   the  States,   to  ensure  that  PSE  and   training  will   be  provided  to 
all   eligible  participants  who  complete  JSA  and  require  such  services.  Additionally, 
redirecting  and  targeting  200,000  Title  II-D  slots   to  Title   TI-E  activities   is  not 
appropriate.     Title  II-E  should  stand  alone  as   a  welfare  directed  Title,  maintain- 
ing  the  ability  of  Title   II-D  to  respond  to  welfare  and  non^welfare  eligibles, 

Of  the  funds  made  available,   the  language  in  the  law  should  be  specific  re- 
garding  the  portion  that  will   be  allo»;atod  based  on  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients 
and  eligibles   in  each  prime  sponsor  jurisdiction  and  the  portion  to  be  allocated 
based  on  the  average  cost  per  training  opportunity.     Further,  our  previous  comments 
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with  regard  to  the  excessive  amount  of  discretionary  funds   (15%)  also  apply  to 
this  subpart. 

Regarding  cost  limitations.  Section  264  of  the  bill   should  parallel  Section 
232  of  CETA.  Subsection  (b)   (1)  and  (b)   (3),     We  believe  that  the  langua-- 
llzed  in  Section  232  of  CETA,  covering  benefits,  training,  and  supporMve  services, 
is  clearer  than  the  reference  of  Section  264  (a)  and  (b)   in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion.    Section  264  does  not  delineate  the  training  services  provided  under  either 
Section  (a)  or  (b). 

II ,     Federally  Assisted  Work  and  Training  Opportunities 


As  previously  discussed,  we  recommend  that  Title  II-E  stand  alone  as  a  wel- 
fare directed  Title,  with  sufficient  slots  available  for  PSE ,   training,  and  other 
programs  and  services  available  under  this  Title  of  CETA.     However,  we  do  not 
support  the  language  in  the'bill   that  would  require  a  participant   to  complete  a 
renewed  8-week  job  search  period  following  seventy-eight  weeks  of  work  of  train- 
ing under  this  subpart.     Regarding  the  78-week  period,  we  believe  that  the  time 
limitations  that  now  apply  to  individuals  assigned  to  PSE  or  training  under  CETA 
should  be  the  same  for   individuals  assigned  activities  under  the  new  Part  E, 
Further,  we  propose  that  the  legislation  not  mandate  a  renewed  8-week  job  search 
period;  rather,  the  legislation  should  provide  that  the  JSA  component  make  this 
determination  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  considering  such  factors  as  the  individual's 
needs,  education/skill    level*  including  skills  acquired  while  in  CETA,   labor  market 
conditions,  etc. 

Another  issue  concerns  the  new  CETA  wage  allowances  which  have  kept  PSE  slots 
at  relatively  low  wage  levels  and  made  it  difficult  to  fully  utilize  existing  slot 
allocations.     If  this  issue  is  not  addressed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  place  par- 
ticipants in  PSE  slots  and  the  increased  costs  of  liberalizing  the  welfare  system 
will  not  be  offset. 

III.     Special   Condi  tions 

We  recommend  that  language  be  added  to  the  bill   to  permit  individuals  to 
receive  UI  benefits  as  long  es  they  meet  qualifying  conditions  under  a  State's 
UI   law.     This  would  continue  the  provisions  of  current  Federal   Regulations  where 
individuals  must  apply  for  UI ,  since  UI   income  is  unconditionally  avai"*able 
(AFDC-FGs  can  be  an  exception,  where  children  under  6  remain  at  home).  Weeks 
worked  and  wages  paid  while  on  PSE  assignments  should  count  toward  UI  eligibility. 
However,  any  benefits  paid  on  the  basis  of  such  eligibility  should  be  payable 
from  the  Federal   Unemployment  Benefit  Account   (FUBA)*     Financing  for  these  bene- 
fitSp  including  administrative  costs,  should  continue  from  federal   general  revenues. 
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Mr.  Heartweul.  The  next  would  be  Mr.  Jack  David. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  David  who  is  executive  director  of  the  South 
Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission. 

Mr.  David.  I  am  representing  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
plo3anent  Security  Agencies  and  giving  testimony  in  support  of  a 
legislatively  established  role  for  job  service  and  providing  employ- 
ment services  to  youth. 

I  vv^ant  to  tell  you  how  the  job  service  of  this  Nation  can  help 
alleviate  our  severe  problems  with  youth  unemployment.  There  are 
two  key  aspects  to  the  youth  employment  problem,  one  is  preven- 
tion, and  the  other  is  remedial. 

The  large  numbers  of  youth  out  of  school  without  work  represent 
the  most  immediate  problem,  and  it  is  to  that  group  that  CETA 
prime  sF>onsors  are  directing  the  bulk  of  the  remedial  youth  pro- 
grams. 

Job  service  is  a  significant  member  of  many  prime  sponsor  com- 
munity manpower  teams  implementing  remedial  CETA  programs 
for  disadvantaged,  unemployed  youth.  Job  service  is  already 
making  a  significant  dent  in  the  pool  of  unemployed  youth  through 
its  basic  effort. 

Last  year,  for  example,  44  percent  of  all  job  placements  were 
youth  between  the  age  of  16  through  21.  But  unless  we  learn  to  do 
a  better  job  of  preventing  youth  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
chronically  unemployed  as  they  leave  school,  we  will  continue  to 
have  a  large  pool  of  discouraged,  disillusioned  and  socially  disor- 
iented young  Americans. 

The  most  significant  contribution  job  service  can  make  is  in  the 
area  of  prevention.  Senator  Nelson,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  one 
facet  of  that  contribution  by  using  some  statistic"  from  your  own 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Wisconsin  job  service  recorded 
over  120,000  job  placements.  During  the  252  days  its  offices  were 
open,  it  averaged  about  one  job  placement  every  minute.  That  is 
about  480  placements  per  day.  That  is  the  equivalent.  Senator,  of 
staffing  a  brandnew  plant  of  approximately  480  workers  in  252 
different  locations  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  a  lot  of  jobs. 
And  these  jobs  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  occupations  from  man- 
agerial, professional,  technical,  and  sales  to  machine  trades,  trans- 
portation, forestry,  and  many  types  of  services.  I  cite  these  figures 
to  give  you  some  feeling  for  the  massive,  dynamic  flow  of  real  live 
job  opportunities  that  pass  through  the  job  service  system  every- 
day. 

Most  of  today's  youth  are  just  plain  unaware  of  the  world  of 
work.  Too  many  of  them  reach  their  last  day  of  school  before  they 
ever  really  seriously  think  about  and  plan  for  the  kind  of  work 
that  they  are  going  to  seek. 

The  flow  of  jobs  through  job  service  represents  a  valuable  source 
of  information  about  entry  requirements,  pay,  working  conditions, 
and  advancement  possibilities  for  jobs  both  within  the  community 
and  across  the  state.  Job  information  is  invaluable  in  helping 
youth  reach  a  realistic  employment  plan.  It  can  help  youth  visual- 
ize themselves  in  a  job  setting.  It  can  help  overcome  a  fear  of 
making  the  big  step  from  school  to  work.  It  can  help  to  motivate 
youth  to  better  prepare  themselves. 
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In  short,  job  information  helps  with  the  transition  from  school  to 
emplo3rraent.  Youth  entering  the  labor  market  need  this  exposure 
to  job  opportunities.  The  job  service  and  schools  in  many  States 
have  recognized  the  value  of  occupational  information  and  other 
job  service  tools  in  helping  youth  move  from  school  to  employment. 

Job  service  in  partnership  with  the  schools  has  made  valiant 
efforts  to  provide  these  services,  but  the  resources  that  can  now  be 
used  for  youth  employment  services  are  minimal  compared  to  the 
real  need.  Job  service  initiatives  for  the  1980*s  contain  four  broad 
areas  of  service  that  are  interrelated.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  each 
of  these  areas  briefly. 

/The  first  is  school  to  employment.  These  services  would  be  pro- 
vided through  partnership  arrangements  with  high  schools,  voca- 
tional, industrial,  eind  technical  schools,  targeted  to  potential  drop- 
outs and  students  planning  to  enter  the  job  market.  Employment 
services  would  be  provided  on-site  in  the  school  setting  by  job 
service  and  school  personnel.  In  addition  to  bringing  occupational 
arid  job  information  into  the  schools,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, cooperative  arrangements  would  include  providing  employ- 
ment planning,  preemployment  services,  and  assistance  in  job 
placement. 

Now,  the  second  area  of  services  for  youth  is  employment  plan- 
ning. This  service  is  based  on  a  concept  that  all  youth  entering  the 
i^RDor  market  in  or  out  of  school  should  have  an  employment  plan. 
ITiis  is  not  the  same  as  employability  development  planning  which 
has  the  connotation  of  remedial  services,  although  an  employment 
plan  could  contain  employability  development  features.  For  youth 
trying  to  move  from  unemployment  to  a  suitable  job,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  an  employment  goal  specified  as  well  as  an  under- 
standing of  the  steps  involved  in  achieving  this  goal. 

The  third  area  is  preemployment  services.  These  are  for  all 
youth,  and  include  labor  market,  occupational  and  employment 
information,  testing,  employment  counseling,  and  job  service  skill 
development.  Preemployment  services  also  include  indirect  services 
to  key  personnel  in  other  agencies  such  as  schools,  CETA,  subgran- 
tees  and  other  agencies.  Indirect  services  would  consist  primarily  of 
helping  key  school  personnel  and  staff  in  other  youth  serving  agen- 
cies to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  local  job  and  employment 
information  to  supplement  the  services  they  provide  to  youth.  This 
would  be  done  through  seminars  or  temporary  or  summer  employ- 
ment in  the  job  service  office. 

The  fourth  area  is  the  development  and  operation  of  an  informa- 
tion and  tracking  system.  This  is  a  new  service  which  would  pro- 
vide a  tracking  and  information  system  for  all  youth  involved  in 
the  remedial  and/or  transitional  programs  within  the  community 
and  State.  It  is  a  necessary  service,  not  now  available  and  would  be 
useful  in  determining  needs,  planning,  recruiting.  It  would  prevent 
youth  from  falling  through  the  cracks  of  the  community's  service 
delivery  system.  All  youth  are  in  a  tracking  system,  until  they 
leave  school.  There  is  no  system  now  in  place  that  keeps  track  of 
them  from  that  point  until  they  become  successfully  employed.  Job 
service  is  the  best  equipped  to  develop  and  provide  that  service. 
Senator,  job  service  is  ready.  We  are  willing  and  able  to  join 
together  with  schools  and  other  youth  service  agencies  in  creating 
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an  effective  delivery  system  to  put  youth  into  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  David  follows;] 
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Hy  name  Is  Jack  David.     I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  South  Carolina  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.     I  am  representing  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies  and  giving  testimony  in  support  of  a  legislatively  established 
role  for  Job  Service  in  providing  employment  services   to  youth.     I  want  to  tell 
you  how  the  Job  Service  of  this  nation  can  help  alleviate  our  severe  problems  of 
youth  unemployment. 

There  are  two  key  aspects  to  the  youth  employment  problem.     One  is  prevention, 
the  other  is  remedial.     The  large  numbers  of  youth  out  of  school  without  work, 
represents  the  most  immediate  problem  and  it  is  to  that  group  that  CETA  Prime 
Sponsors  are  directing  the  bulk  of  these  remedial  youth  programs.     Job  Service  is  a 
significant  member  of  many  Prime  Sponsor  community  manpower  teams  implementing  remed- 
ial CETA  programs  for  disadvantaged  unemployed  youth.     Job  Service  is  already  making 
a  significant  dent  in  the  pool  of  unemployed  youth  through  its  basic  placement 
effort.     Last  year»  44%  of  all  job  placements  were  youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
thru  21. 

But.  unless  we  learn  to  do  a  better  job  of  preventing  youth  from  joining  the 
ranks  of  chronically  unemployed  as  they  leave  school,  we  will  continue  to  have  a 
large  pool  of  discouraged,  disillusioned  and  socially  disoriented  young  Americans. 
The  most  significant  contribution  Job  Service  can  make  is  in  the  area  of  prevention. 

Senator  Nelson,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  one  facet  of  that  contribution 
by  using  some  statistics  from  your  State  of  Wisconsin.     During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  the  Wisconsin  Job  Service  recorded  over  120,000  job  placements.  During 
the  252  days  its  offices  were  open,  it  averaged  about  one  placement  every 
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nrinut^:.     That*s  480  placements  per  day.     That  is  the  equivalent.  Senator,  of 
staffing  a  brand  new  plant  of  approximately  480  workers  In  ?52  different 
locations  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin:     That  is  a  lot  of  jobs,  and  they  covered 
the  entire  spectrum  of  occupations        from  managerial,  professional,  technical 
and  sales         to  machine  trades,  transportation,    forestry  and  service. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  give  you  some  feeling  for  the  nassive,  dynanic 
flow  of  real   live  job  opportunities  that  pass  through  the  Job  Service  system 
every  day. 

Most  of  today's  youth  are  just  plain  unaware  about  the  world  of  work. 
Too  many  of  them  reach  their  last  day  of  school   before  they  ever  seriously 
think  about  and  plan  for  the  kind  of  work  they  are  going  to  seek.     The  flow  of 
Jobs  through  Job  Service  represents  a  valuable  fund  of  information  about  entry 
requirements,  pay,  working  conditions,  and  advancement  possibilities  of  jobs, 
both  v/lthin  the  comnunity  and  across  the  state. 

This  job  information  is  invaluable  in  helping  youth  reach  a  realistic 
employment  plan.     It  can  help  youth  visualize  themselves  in  a  job  setting.  It 
can  help  overcome  a  fear  of  making  the  big  step  to  a  job.     It  can  help  to 
motivate  youth  to  better  prepare  themselves. 

In  short,  it  helps  with  the  transition  from  school   to  employment.  Youth 
entering  the  labor  market  need  this  exposure  to  the  job  opportunities. 
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The  Job  Service  and  schools  in  many  states  have  recognized  the  value  of 
occupational   information  and  other  Job  Service  tools  in  helping  youth  move 
from  school   to  employment.     They  have  made  valiant  efforts  to  provide  these 
services,  but  the  resources  that  can  now  be  used  for  youth  employment  services 
are  minitnal  compared  to  the  naed. 

The  Employment  Service  initiatives   for  the  1980's  contains   four  broad 
areas  of  service  that  are  somewhat  overlapping,     I  would  like  to  touch  on  each 
briefly. 

Thf*  first  is  School  JLo  Eniployment. 

These  services  would  be  provided  through  partnership  arrangements  with 
high  sciiools,   vocational*   industrial  and  trade  schools,  and  be  targeted  to 
potential  dropouts,   and  students  planning  to  enter   the  job  market,     Criipl oymen t 
services  would  be  provided  on  site  in  the  school   setting  by  Job  Service  and 
school   personnel  . 

In  addition  to  bringing  the  occupational   and  job  information  into  the 
schools  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  cooperative  arrangements  would  include 
providing  employment  planning,  pre-employment  services,  and  assistance  in  job 
placement* 

The  second  area  of  service  for  youth  is  Employment  PI anni ng . 
This  service  is  based  on  a  concept  that  all  youth  entering  the  labor 
market*  in  or  out  of  school,  should  have  an  employment  plan.     This  is  not  the 
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same  as  "employabi 1 i ty  development  planning",  which  has  the  connotation  of 
remedia:  services,  although  an  employment  plan  could  contain  empl oyabi 1 1 ty 
development  features. 

For  youth  trying  to  move  from  unemployment  to  a  suitable  job  it  is 
important  to  have  an  employment  goal  specified  as  v/el 1  as  an  understanding  of 
the  steps  involved  in  achieving  that  goal. 

The  third  area  is  Pre-Employment  Services. 

These  are  for  all  youth  and  include:     Labor  ftarket,  occupational  and 
employment  information,  testing,  employment  counseling,  and  job  search  skill 
development.     Pre-employment  services  also  include  "indirect  services"  to  key 
personnel   in  other  agencies  such  as  schools,  CETA  sub-grantees,  and  other 
agencies. 

Indirect  services  would  consist  primarily  of  helping  key  school  personnel 
and  staff  in  other  youth  serving  agencies  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
local  job  and  employment  information  to  supplement  the  services  they  provide 
to  youth.     This  would  be  done  through  seminars,  or  temporary  or  sunrner  employ- 
ment in  Job  Service  offices,* 

The  fourth  area  is  the  development  and  operation  of  an  information  and 
tracking  system^ 

This  is  a  new  service  which  would  provide  a  tracking  and  infon.iation  system 
for  all  youth  involved  in  remedial  and/or  transitional  programs  within  the 
conmunity.     It  is  a  needed  service  not  now  available  and  would  be  useful  in 
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determining  needs,  planning^  recruiting  and  would  prevent  youth  from  "falling 
through  the  cracks"  of  the  community's  service  delivery  system. 

An  youth  are  in  a  tracking  system  now  until   they  leave  school.     There  Is 
no  system  now  In  place  that  keeps  track  of  them  from  that  point  until  they 
become  successfully  employed.     Job  Service  is  best  equipped  to  develop  and 
provide  that  system. 

Senator,  Job  Service  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  join  together  with 
schools  and  other  youth  serving  agencies  in  creating  an  effective  delivery 
system  to  put  youth  into  jobs  in  the  private  sector*     We  know  we  have  an 
important  contribution  to  make.     We  only  need  the  opportunity. 

In  order  to  make  a  significant  start  in  improving  the  transition  of  youth 
into  successful   employment,   the  Job  Service  is  requesting  5150,000,000  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981*     This  would  enable  us   to  get  underway  in  each  State,  building 
on  the  successful   demonstrations  and  pilots  scattered  around  the  nation. 
The  second  year  we  propose  an  appropriation  of  5250,000,000*     Priority  for 
the  establishment  of  these  special  youth  services  would  be  given  to  youth 
living  in  areas  of  high  incidence  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  unemployed 
youth* 

Our  current  efforts  to  provide  placement  and  other  basic  employment 
services  would  be  maintained.     New  monies  would  be  for  the  development  and 
provision  of  services  I  have  described. 
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We  propose  an  allocation  of  80%  of  the  resources  based  upon  two  factors; 
first,  the  number  of  youth  aged  16  through  21  and  second,  the  average  annual 
number  of  those  youth  unemployed. 

The  remaining  20%  of  the  funds  will  be  allocated  to  fund  the  Job  Services 
for  joint  cooperative  programs  and  projects  involving  schools,  and/or  CETA 
agencies,  and/or  other  appropriate  youth  serving  agencies. 

Finally,  we  propose  that  these  youth  services  be  evaluated  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  success  in  moving  from  unemployment  to  successful  employment 
avoiding  such  narrow  measures  as  filled  slots  or  the  traditional  ES  job 
placement  measure. 

Mr-  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  thinking  on  this 
issue,  an  issue  which  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  youth  and  to 
our  country.  My  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  which 
you  or  other  Committee  members  may  have. 
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Employment  Service  Youth  Enitlatives  for  1980 


Overview 


Today •s  youth  face  significant  problems  in  attempting  to  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  labor  force.     The  unemployment  rate  for  all  youth  has  been  over  15 
percent  for  most  of  the  past  two  years.     Among  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth, 
this  rate  has  soared  to  over  40  percent.     With  overall   unemployment  rates  of 
almost  three  times  the  labor  force  as  a  whole,   it  is  clear  that  any  youth  must 
overcome  significant  barriers  in  order  to  be  competitive  in  the  labor  force* 

Youth  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  meet  their 
employment  needs.     Since  they  may  lack  skills  and/or  experience  to  be  competitive, 
they  absorb  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  unemployment. 

There  are  programs  designed  to  achieve  employment  parity  for  youth.  However, 
they  currently  exist  without  a  coordinated  system.     As  a  result,  youth  tend  to 
receive  only  those  services  which  are  available  at  the  service  point  they  touch 
— whether  or  not  those  services  are  the  most  appropriate  to  meet  their  needs. 
Without  such  a  coordinated  system,  the  path  to  career  employment  is  often  crooked, 
awkward,  fraught  with  unnecessary  steps, 

There  were  two  significant  initiatives  in  the  recent  history  of  employment  and 
training  programs  for  youth        programs  authorized  under  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  (currently.  Title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ 
ment  and  Training  Act)  and  the  youth  emphasis  provided  by  the  system  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies  located  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  has  stressed  the 
need  to  explore  and  experiment  with  alternative  methods  which  provide  a  broad 
range  of  employment  and  training  programs  to  eligible  youth.     The  Act  builds  on  a 
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long  history  of  Department  of  Labor  Youth  Programs  including  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  programs.  Youth  Opportunity    Centers,  and  Job  C.-)rps--al1  of 
iKfhIch  were  administered  by  the  State  Employment  Security  Agencies. 

The  focus  on  demonstration  projects,  incentives  to  instigate  wide  appl ication  of 
successful  approaches  and  performance  based  formula  funding  are  the  strengths  of  programs 
under  YEDPA.     However,  the  Act  has  mandated  that  most  of  its  services  be  provided 
to  disadvantaged  youth  (within  a  very  narrow  definition),  virtually  ignoring  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  youth  "^n  the  general   population.     As  the  programs 
under  YEDPA  have  grown  and  been  added  to  the  previous  youth  programs,  the  system 
has  become  Increasingly  diffused  in  local  communities  so  that  no  one  operators- 
school  «  CETA  Prime  Sponsor,  Employment  Security  office,  or  private  organi zation-- 
has  the  knowledge  of  all   programs  available  to  youth.     There  are  few  places  local 
youth  can  go  to  discover  the  wide  variety  of  employment  assistance  available. 

The  State  Employment  Services  have,  historically,  placed  special  emphasis  on 
services  to  youth.     This  has  resulted  in  youth  placements  in  jobs  (for  persons 
under  the  age  of  twenty-two  years)  which  have  exceeded  forty  percent  of  total  place- 
ments.    Since  the  Employment  Service  received  no  designated  funds  for  this  activity. 
Intensive  efforts  (including  pre-employment  services  and  local  coordination  of 
employment  and  training  programs  on  behalf  of  youth)  have  achieved  results  only  in 
proportion  to  local   Interest  and  enterprise.     During  fiscal  year  1979»  Employment 
Security  activities  resulted  in  almost  2  minion*youth  placements.     However,  these 
and  the  other  youth  employment  and  training  programs  are  Insufficient  when  compared 
to  the  enormity  of  the  problem. 

Proposal  Emphasis 

The  proposed  youth  employment  legislation  for  1980  offers  an  opportunity  to 
expand  upon  the  experience  gained  through  both  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  and  through  the  Employment  Service  youth  emphasis.     The  new  legis- 

*  (See  attachment) 
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lation  we  propose  will   expand  services  to  all  youth  in  the  recognition  that  the 
unemployment  rate  for  those  under  22  years  old  is  more  than  twice  the  national 
average.     It  will   provide  a  mechanism  in  each  community  to  which  youth  may  look 


for  employment  and  training  assistance.      It  will  provide  an  expansion  of  the 
school-to-employment  services  which  have  shown  demonstrated  effectiveness. 

The  way  to  fulfill   this  potential    ;s  legislatively  to  enhance  the  role  of 
the  Employment  Service  to  provide  additional   in-depth  services  to  youth  and  to 
appropriate  additional   monies  to  perform  these  activities.     Priority  of  service 
will   be  targeted  to  those  districts  and  areas  with  high  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment* where  youth  face  severe  barriers  to  employment  such  as  minority*  and 
economically  disadvantaged.     This  enhancement  of  the  Employment  Service  will  pro- 
vide "prevention'*  employment  and  training  services.     Prevention  services  focus  on 
preparing  and  transitioning  youth  Into  the  labor  market  before  barriers  to  their 
employment  become  so  great  that  the  remedial   services  of  CETA  become  necessary. 
They  encourage  a  multiplier  effect  achieved  through  greater  Employn>ent  Service 
involvement;  i.e.»  the  extended  impact  of  better  preparation  of  both  employers 
and  educators,  who  also  work  directly  with  many  youth.     For  example,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  can  support  the  educational   system  through  providing  labor  market 
and  employment  counseling  information,  and  test  training  to  school   counselors  who. 
in  turn,  can  do  a  better  job  of  counseling  youth  toward  careers.     This  role  will 
stress  the  Interrelations  of  the  CETA  Prime  Sponsors,  the  educational  institutions, 
and  non-profit  organizations  with  the  Employment  Service,  the  supportive  partner 
whose  responsibility  It  is  to  develop  cooperative  relationships  and  avoid  dupli- 
cations in  the  youth  employment  and  training  system. 

The  enhanced  role  of  the  Employment  Service  should  be  made  operational  In 
ways  that  its  successes  can  be  documented  and  expanded  upon.     To  accomplish  this, 
youth  legislation  should: 
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Establish  connron  measures  of  success  for  all  youth  employment  and 
training  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  to  provide  a  consistent 
base  for  evaluation.     Definitions  should  be  provided  for  potential 
program  outcomes  such  as  employment  in  unsubsidized  jobs»  employment 
in  subsidized  jobs,  employment  experience,  enrollment  in  career 
training  programs*  enrollment  in  vocational   educational  training 
programs,  etc. 

Establish  a  base  for  funding  which  would  specifically  identify  youth 
services  to  be  accomplished  and  provide  incentives  for  accomplishing 
them. 

Further,  the  legislation  should  define  the  base  services   (without  limiting 
the  Employment  Service  to  providing  only  those  services)  which  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice would  provide.     A  synopsis  of  these  services,  as  well  as  a  background  to  them, 
is  provided  in  the  next  section. 

Emp  1  oy me  n  t  S  e  r  v  i  ce  s 

1.     School -to- Employment  Transition.     Since  September  1978,  the  Employment  Service, 
through  demonstration  monies  provided  by  the  DOL  Office  of  Youth  Programs,  has 
been  testing  the  concept  of  School -to-Employment  Transition  in  six  locations 
throughout  the  country.     These  programs  cffer  in-school   services  for  youth,  pro- 
vide base  employment  services  to  the  general   population  of  a  high  school  or 
vocational   school    (and  in  some  cases  surrounding  schools)  and  provide  intensive 
employment  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.     The  importance  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  a  direct  linkage  between  traditional  academic  education  and  the  world 
of  work  which  youth  will   soon  enter.     It  complements  the  initiatives  of  the 
Career  Education  Incentives  Act  with  its  impact  on  Vocational   Education  through: 
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Assisting  educators  by  providing  employment  information  so  that  youth 

are  exploring  realistic  career  options  and  making  rational  career  choices; 

Assisting  career  educators  in  providing  the  skills  to  students  in  order 
that  they  become  competitive  in  the  local  job  market; 

Providing  direct  linkages  with  the  employer  community  to  serve  as  a 
conduit  for  career  exploration  experiences  and  as  involvement  for  later 
job  development  activity. 


The  key  to  success  in  such  programs  includes  joint  Employment  Service/school 
district  planning-  from  the  initiation  of  the  project,  classroom  credit  for  career 
education  experiences*  employer  community  participation  in  career  exploration 
experiences,  development  of  curriculum  and  the  development  of  participant  placements. 

Services  for  general   population  youth  include  Job  Bank,  automated  occupational 
information  services,  job  finding  literature,  trades  information,  and  post-secondary 
educational   information.     An  intensive  program  for  disadvantaged  youth  focuses  on 
career  exploration  and  the  development  of  employment  plans,  starting  from  where 
youth  are  in  school.     Intensive  career  counseling  is  also  offered. 

The  results  of  these  programs  include  increased  placements  of  youth,  parti- 
cularly in  the  private  sector,  and  less  need  for  remedial  employment  and  training 
services  because  youth  are  job  ready.     The  School -to-Employment  Transition  Program 
results  in  a  better  awareness  on  the  part  of  educational   Institutions  as  to  how 
academic  education  fits  into  career  planning.     The  increased  involvement  by  employers 
also  makes  education  more  relevant. 

The  School- to-Employment  Transition  Programs  have  revealed  another  group  who 
strongly  need  employment  services:    youth  who  migrate  from  rural   to  urban  areas 
in  search  of  employment.     An  expanded  program  shculd  prepare  youth  who  will  be 
leaving  rural  areas  to  face  urban  job  market  as  well  as  provide  linkages  to  the 
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Employment  Service  offices   in  urban  areas  which  are  prepared  to  receive  rural  youth. 

These  programs  have  already  been  through  a  useful  demonstration  phase  which 
has  furnished  lessons  for  wider  implementation.     What  is  currently  needed   is  addi- 
tional  funding  to  expand  the  successful   aspects  of  these  programs  and   to  provide  an 
emphasis  on  the  important  linkages  between  the  Employment  Service*  education « 
employers  and  community. 

2.  Empl oymen t  PI ann i n g .     Youth  who  are  referred  to  agencies  outside  the  Employment 
Service  will   require   initial   assessment  in  order  to  establish  the  appropriate 
referral-     Many  of  these  youth  will   be  referred  back  to  the  Employment  Service 
for  placement  in  unsubsidized  employment  or  referral    to  additional  services. 
For  the  youth  involved,   it  is  important  to  have  an  employment  goal  specified 

as  well   as  an  understanding  of  the  steps  involved  to  achieve  that  goal.  For 
the  Employment  Service,   it  is  important  that  there  is  a  clear  path  to  unsub- 
sidized employment  and  that  the  services  provided  allow  the  participants  to 
meet  such  goals. 

These  needs  require  that  the  Employment  Service  be  funded  to  enlarge  its 
capacity  to  develop  and/or  coordinate  erployment  plans   (EP's)   for  youth  who 
apply  or  who  are  referred.     These  employment  plans  should  be  simple  and  easy 
to  understand-     They  should  be  relevant--particul arly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
applicant.     The  EP's  must  be  flexible  and  easy  to  modify  as   the  applicant's 
needs*  skillSi  and  interests  become  more  defined.     The  EP  should  include 
counseling  and  testing,  assessment,  coordinating  with  the  agencies  which  would 
deliver  intensive  pre-employment  and  training  services,  and  achieving  a  degree 
of  ownership  of  the  EP  on  the  part  of  the  individual   for  whom  it  is  being  pre- 
pa red. 

3.  Pre- Employment  Services .     Employment  Security  agencies  can  provide  a  number  of 
pre-employment  services  directly  to  youth.      In  addition,  oth^r  services  can 
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be  provided,   indirectly,   through  support  of  other  agencies   (e.g.,  schools, 
vocational   training  institutions,  C£TA  Prime  Sponsors,  etc, ) •     These  services 
incl ude : 

^-     Employrnent  Information        The  Employment  Security  agencies  have  developed 
a  number  of  information  tools  concerning  work,  where  it  is,  how  to  get  to 
It  and  detailed  job  information,    including  an  automated  Occupational 
Information  Service*     Potentially,  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools  is 
specific  Labor  Market   Informa tion--an  exclusive  responsibility  of  Employ- 
ment Services  throughout  the  nation.     Such  data  could  provide  youth  with 
a  picture  of  the  real   world  of  work  which  they  are  trying  to  enter.  It 
includes  job  market  demand  listings  and  projections,  by  occupation,  for 
use  in  both  career  planning  and  career  counseling.     This  service  of  the 
Employment  Service  needs  expansion  as  well   as  dissemination  to  other 
agencies. 

b»     Testing  —  The  Employment  Service  utilizes   the  only  currently  validated 
aptitude  test         the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB). 

Services  include  use  of  the  test  with  Employment  Service  applicants  and 
teaching  other  agencies  to  use  the  test  battery.     However,  funding  does 
not  permit  utilization  of  testing  services   in  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
the  youth  population.      Extended  use  of  this  tool   would  be  invaluable  for 
career  planning  and  career  counseling. 

Employment  Counseling  —  The  Employment  Service  has  a  continuing  program 
of  employment  counseling  which  Includes  extensive  training  for  counselors. 
Funding  limits   its  current  availability  to  a  small   percentage  of  applicants. 
Expansion  of  this  program  would  allow  the  use  of  better  testing  and  employ- 
ment Information  resources  as  counseling  aids.     It  could  provide  better 
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linkages  with  school  counselors.  It  is  the  resource  necessary  to  implement 
the  employment  plans. 

This  should  be  coupled  with  a  strong  program  of  employment  counseling  for 
out-of-school  youth  which  focuses  on  the  school   dropout.     For  the  school 
dropout,  the  barriers  to  employment  may  be  the  greatest.     Special  outreach 
programs  are  important  to  reach  these  youth  and  help  them  to  deal  with 
the  barriers  —  which  start  with  lack  of  education.     The  focus  must  be  on 
employment  planning  but  with  special   empahsis  on  referral   to  community 
resources  aimed  at  helping  the  dropout  to  become  job  ready. 

d*     Job  Search  Skills  Development  Many  youth  possess  the  skills  to  be  valu- 

able in  the  labor  exchange  but  have  no  concept  of  how  to  market  themselves. 
By  looking  at  job  finding  as  a  skill    in  itself  and  by  teaching  it  in  work- 
shops«   these  youth  can  rapidly  become  ready  to  compete  for  jobs.  Such 
efforts  include  introduction  to  the  labor  market,  job  search  skills,  self- 
esteem  and  positive  self-presentation  and  interviewing  skills.     A  minimal 
amount  of  activity  (40  to  80  participant  hours)  can  quickly  prepare  an 
applicant  for  referral. 

e-     Services  to  Cooperating  Agencies         The  coordinating  role  of  the  Employment 
Security  agencies  can  include  support  of  the  schools,   local  government, 
and  private  sector  agencies  which  serve  youth.     Services  should  include 
providing  linkages  with  employers  for  jobs  and   input  to  program  content, 
counseling  and  test  administration  training  and  development  of  employment 
data  for  1 ocal   1 abor  market  conditions. 
4.       information  and  Tracking  System.     The  Employment  Security  agencies  currently 

operate   the  only  coordinated  national   automated  system  for  tracking  employment 
data  in  the  nation.     This  system  can  be  developed  to  track  youth  from  intake 
through  various  pre-employment  services  through  employment.     Because  the  system 
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is  statewide  In  each  State,  it  might  also  be  used  to  track  youth  who  migrate 
between  areas.     This  system  can  also  be  used  to  track  progranro tic  activity 
and  provide  an  information  base  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  services.  Those 
elements  pursued  by  the  information  and  tracking  system  would  include  services 
received,  employment  plans  and  levels  of  achievement  reached. 

A  number  of  States  currently  have  on-line  systems  in  place  and  could  begin 
operations  immediately-     Other  States  are  at  a  developmental   point  in  their 
systems-     These  States  could  be  sites  for  demonstration  ■  projects  to  test 
enhancements  of  Information  systems.     Other  States  could  expand  incrementally 
on  the  experience  of  both  the  operational  and  demonstration  States, 

Employment  Security  agencies  can  act  as  coordinators  of  program  information 
through  the  nationwide  network  of  local   offices-     This  will   provide  at  least 
One  point  in  each  community  to  which  youth  or  other  agencies  can  go  to  find 
Information  regarding  services  and  programs  available.     This  corrmunity  inform- 
ation system  can  be  initiated  as  soon  as  resources  are  available  to  support  it. 
It  can  begin  as  a  manual   filing  system  and*  later,  be  automated  through 
adaptations  of  existing  systems,   in  large  States  where  that  is  appropriate. 

The  development  of  a  comprehensive  information  and  tracking  system  can  be  a 
major  advancement  in  the  coordination  of  services  to  youth. 
Sumnati  on 

The  need  for  employment  and  training  services  for  youth  has  been  well  documented. 
This  has  led  to  a  number  of  new  youth  employment  and  training  programs  during  the 
past  ten  years.     What  is  currently  needed  is  a  way  of  coordinating  these  services 
so  that: 

Services  can  be  provided  most  effectively  to  those  in  need  of  them; 

Program  participants  can  see  a  step-by-step  path  leading  to  career  employment;* 
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The  many  agencies  involved  in  providing  services  do  .so  In  a  coordinated  manner; 

There  Is  comprehensive  employment  and  training  information  available  in  every 
community  to  youth  desiring  employment  services. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  increase  the  services  to  general  population 
youth  since  any  youth  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  trying  to  find  a  job  in  today's  job 
market. 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  paper  would  go  a  lot.g  way  in  coordinating  current 
services  and  providing  additional   services*     However*  none  of  the  ideas  presented 
here  are  new.     Somewhere  in  the  nation,  each  exists  as  an  effective  program  of 
the  E'noloyment  Service  due  to  demonstration  funding,   the  interest  of  an  Employment 
Service  manager,  the  involvement  of  a  CETA  Prime  Sponsor,  or  a  community  dedicated 
to  seeing  that  their  youth  receive  better  than  the  average  fare.     What  is  not  needed 
is  au  emphasis  on  newness  which  will  cause  energy  and  resources  to  be  directed  to 
"re- inventing  the  wheel."     What  is  needed  is  a  legislative  initiative  which  will 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  successful   programs  and  aspects  of  programs  to  all 
geographical  areas  of  our  nation  and  all  sectors  of  our  society* 


ICESA, 

March  12.  1980 
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Selected  Services  to  Youth  (Under  22)  by 
State  Employment  Service  Agencies 
Fiscal  Year  1979 


Individuals  Served/ 

Activities  Performed  Number  Percent  of  Total 


Applicants  5,102,146  32.9 

Counseling  312.214  29.1 

Testing  285.981  34.7 
Referred  to  a 

Job  3,072.395  37.7 

Placed  1.981.315  43.7 

Over  150  Days  1.129,899  35.5 
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Senator  Nelson.  It  is  not  really  clear  to  me  exactly  what  you  are 
referring  to  when  you  talk  about  a  tracking  system. 

Mr.  Verchereau.  My  name  is  Stuart  Verchereau  of  the  Vermont 
Job  Service.  What  this  system  would  do  is  provide  us  a  method  of 
keeping  track  of  the  services  provided,  the  employment  plan  for 
each  young  person,  and  what  their  goals  were  and  v/hat  they  had 
received  for  services  from  other  deliverers.  We  would  have,  in  one 
place,  a  complete  history,  if  you  want  to  call  it,  of  the  individual's 
record  to  date.  This  could  be  used  both  for  the  individual  in  plan- 
ning his/her  employment  and  also  for  planning  other  programs. 

Senator  Nelsom.  Well,  when  do  you  start  to  use  this  tracking 
system?  When  they  leave  school? 

Mr.  Verchereau.  It  would  be  coupled  with  what  schools  already 
have  going.  It  would  pull  several  systems  together.  Other  deliverers 
have  their  own  tracking  system  that  only  tracks  youth  while  they 
are  in  that  component.  For  example,  the  school,  or  maybe  CETA  or 
the  job  service  may  track  the  young  person  for  a  short  time.  This 
would  incorporate  all  of  them  into  one  system. 

Senator  Nelson.  Until  job  placement? 

Mr.  Verchereau.  Yes.  It  would  follow  them  through  to  employ- 
ment. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  that  ordinarily  would  be  what  span  of 
time? 

Mr.  Verchereau.  It  would  vary  on  an  individual  basis. 
Senator  Nelson,  But  do  you  not  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Verchereau.  One  of  the  things  we  are  pointing  out  here  is 
that  we  call  this  employment  rather  than  work.  We  like  to  think  of 
tracking  as  following  youth  until  the  individual  is  in  their  first 
career  job.  Taking  part-time  or  summer  time  employment,  would 
not  end  tracking  for  young  workers  still  developing  career  choices. 

And  a  part  of  the  process  would  be  part-time  jobs.  That  would  be 
a  part  of  the  record;  the  fact  that  they  worked  on  an  exploration 
basis  here  and  there,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  part  of 
their  record.  And  it  also  would  spell  out  that  the  individual  had 
completed  certain  courses . 

Senator  Nelson.  And  how  would  you  set  that  up?  You  would 
take  everyone  who  leaves  high  school? 

Mr.  Verchereau.  For  those  areas  that  the  job  service  would 
have  the  funds  to  serve  in  this  program,  yes. 

Senator  Nelson.  OK.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  David.  Senator,  job  service  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  join 
together  with  the  schools  and  other  youth  serving  agencies  in 
creating  effective  delivery  systems  to  put  youth  into  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  We  know  we  have  an  important  contribution  to 
rnake.  We  only  need  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  In  order  to  make  a 
significant  start  in  improving  the  transition  of  youth  into  success- 
ful employment,  the  job  service  is  requesting  $150  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

These  funds  would  enable  us  to  get  underway  in  each  State, 
building  on  the  successful  demonstrations  and  pilots  scattered 
around  the  Nation.  The  second  year,  we  propose  an  appropriation 
of  $250  million.  Priority  for  the  establishment  of  these  special 
youth  services  would  be  given  to  youth  living  in  areas  of  high 
incidence  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  unemployed  youth.  Our 
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current  efforts  to  provide  job  placement  and  other  basic  employ- 
ment services  would  be  maintained.  New  moneys  would  be  for  the 
development  and  provision  of  the  services  that  I  have  described  to 
you  today. 

We  prop>ose  an  allocation  of  80  percent  of  the  resources  based 
upon  two  factors,  first,  the  number  of  youth  aged  16  through  21 » 
and  second,  the  annual  average  number  of  these  youth  unem- 
ployed. The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  allocated 
to  fund  the  job  service  for  joint  cooi>erative  programs  and  projects 
involving  schools  and/or  GET  A  agencies  and/or  other  appropriate 
youth  serving  agencies-  Finally,  we  propose  that  these  youth  serv- 
ices be  judged  on  the  basis  of  successfully  moving  unemployed 
youth  into  suitable  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our 
thinking  on  this  issue,  an  issue  which  is  so  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  youth  and  to  our  Nation,  My  associates  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  or  the  committee  may 
have. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Does  anyone  else  have 
testimony  to  give? 
[No  response.] 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Larry  Lockhart,  CETA  administrator. 
Union  County,  N.J.,  has  arrived. 

STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  J.  LOCKHART.  CETA  ADMINISTRATOR, 

UNION  COUNTY,  N.J, 

Mr.  Lockhart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Senator  Neuson.  Your  statement  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
record-  You  may  present  it  however  you  desire. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  My  name  is 
Larry  Lockhart-  I  am  the  director  of  the  Union  County  Department 
of  Human  Resources.  I  am  representing  the  county  manager,  Mr- 
George  Albanese  this  morning- 

As  you  know.  Union  County,  N.J.,  has  been  designated  one  of  the 
test  sites  for  welfare  reform,  affectionately  called  in  Union  County. 

Our  particular  demonstration  project  is  testing  the  viability  and 
replication  of  the  framework  designed  to  simultaneously  reduce  the 
dependency  of  the  welfare  population  in  our  county;  reduce  perma- 
nently the  cost  of  providing  welfare  to  citizens  in  our  county; 
provide  job  search,  supporting  services  and  job  placement  within 
the  private  sector  to  the  welfare  population  who  possess  employ- 
able skills;  and  also  provide  training  for  those  individuals  that 
have  historically  been  unemployed- 

The  central  focus  is  to  use  the  instrument  of  jobs  training  to 
eliminate  welfare  dependency.  I  think  this  is  a  very  critical  process 
in  dealing  with  the  overall  comprehensive  approach  to  providing  a 
system  that  will  provide  quality  and  quantitative  information  on 
what  our  dollars  are  being  used  for  and  to  what  degree  we  are 
receiving  a  reward  for  those  citizens  in  our  county  that  are  not  on 
welfare  and  ask  the  question  many  times  for  what  reason  are  we 
spending  these  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  time  that  the  process  dictate  a  response  to  those  taxpayers 
that  will  provide  them  with  a  monetary  reward  in  reduction  of 
taxes  in  our  local  municipalities. 

O 
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As  an  example  of  our  efforts  toward  this  goal  in  my  presentation, 
we  just  took  a  quick  analysis  from  October  1979  to  March  of  1980 
and  we  had  approximately  58  individuals  that  were  directly  re- 
moved from  the  welfare  rolls;  293  received  grant  reductions. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the  process  is  that  in  Union 
County  we  have  taken  an  approach  that  has  historically  been  a 
questionable  one.  We  decided  it  is  high  time  we  dealt  with  all  the 
bureaucratic  structures  that  are  performing  various  tasks  to  supn 
port  this  particular  piopulation. 

Our  plan  is  molded  around  mandatory  participation  from  our 
county  welfare  board  which  is  an  autonomous  body,  the  State 
employment  service,  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  and  our  county  depart- 
ment of  human  resources. 

This  kind  of  collectivism  has  brought  about  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  admitted  through  the  CETA  process.  CETA 
directors  across  this  country  were  charged  with  a  responsiveness  to 
a  problem  the  last  3  or  4  years  that  required  efficiency  in  develop- 
ing a  manpower  delivery  system  that  was  monitored  nationally, 
and  locally  on  a  daily  basis. 

As  a  CETA  director  I  can  honestly  report,  as  have  most  CEyTA 
directors  across  this  country,  that  the  system  has  worked,  and  I 
think  that  the  welfare  reform  process  needs  to  pattern  its  process 
behind  that  system  which  generated  the  kinds  of  productivity  of 
this  particular  class  of  people  that  were  historically  cast  with 
barriers,  names,  such  as  unwilling  to  work,  individuals  as  being 
lazy,  individuals  of  not  having  the  desire  to  want  to  provide  for 
their  families. 

The  CETA  system,  I  think,  has  brought  about  a  process  which 
provided  a  conclusion  to  at  least  one  basic  issue,  and  that  is  that 
welfare  recipients  across  this  country  are  people — ^just  as  middle 
class  citizens. 

In  Union  County,  we  decided  to  take  all  of  the  institutions  that 
had  been  charged  historically  with  this  responsibility,  mesh  them 
into  a  process  and  hold  them  accountable  for  the  particular  ele- 
ment they  say  they  are  prepared  to  provide. 

For  instance,  the  State  employment  service  in  our  county  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  delivering  the  jobs  through  its 
component. 

To  build  what  we  were  talking  about  earlier,  there  is  only  one 
problem  that  I  would  like  to  voice  in  that  process.  You  cannot  take 
the  position,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  subcommittee  would  not 
take  the  position,  to  ignore  the  efforts  of  the  CETA  directors,  to 
ignore  the  paths  that  have  been  taken  to  provide  the  kind  of 
continuity  and  discussion  and  negotiation  for  an  effective  local 
employment  process. 

To  ignore  the  time  that  was  spent  in  the  last  4  years,  won  Id  be 
wasteful.  It  is  imperative  that  the  CETA  director  have  mor*.  ban 
jiist  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  State  officials  as  to  specifics 
concerning  that  job  search  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  dealing  with  the  AFDC 
FMDpulation  is  that  we  find  historically  there  are  numerous  avenues 
that  welfare  recipients  take  and  various  bureaucratic  organizations 
that  deal  with  the  same  family. 
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Unless  there  is  a  collective  mechanism  at  the  local  level  to  take 
a  look  at  that  entire  family  process,  there  >vill  not  be  the  kind  of 
qualitative  analysis  that  we  need  to  give  to  the  general  public  as  it 
relates  to  our  success  with  our  program. 

Another  very  important  area  which  I  think  is  imperative  are  the 
day  care  provisions  presently  provided  in  legislation  which,  at  this 
point  in  time,  relies  heavily  on  the  cash  side  of  the  bill  and  places 
the  burden  of  responsibility  on  that  AFDC  mother  to  identify  a 
welfare  provider  at  a  very  menial  amount. 

I  say  to  this  subcommittee  that  if  priority  of  welfare  reform  is  to 
reach  the  kind  of  expectations  we  have  already  demonstrated  it 
can  reach^  we  must  not  overlook  the  kind  of  needs  that  common 
folk  require  in  order  to  work  without  problems. 

Child  care,  as  demonstrated  under  title  XX,  has  become  a  prior- 
ity on  the  lips  of  every  working  mother  in  this  country,  and  to 
deny  a  structured  process  to  the  AFDC  mother  would  cau  "-3  an 
unnecessary  and  unfair  burden. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  population  that  historically  has  not  been 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  go  to  work.  It  has  a  number  of 
problems  in  which  our  pilot  program  has  structured  a  process  and 
dealt  with  it,  rather  admirably  under  the  existing  bureaucratic 
system. 

The  other  area  I  think  it  imperative  to  mention  are  the  incen- 
tives that  are  offered;  food  stamp  incentive,  for  instance.  If  an 
individual  participates  in  this  particular  program,  there  is  actually 
a  disincentive  because  they  are  going  to  '  ^se  dollars  on  their  food 
stamps. 

In  preparing  legislation  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  that 
which  is  presented  as  a  carrot  does  not  become  a  stick.  We  cannot, 
on  one  hand,  offer  an  opportunity  and,  on  the  other,  present  a 
situation  that  will  not  provide  at  least  the  basic  requirements  for 
survival. 

I  cite  for  you,  very  quickly,  the  fact  that  the  Census  Bureau  right 
now  has  moved  to  allow  AFDC  recipients  to  work  in  that  particular 
process  between  now  and  August  and  will  not  affect  the  AFDC 
allowance  payments  whatsoever. 

These  kinds  of  incentives  provide  an  individualized  motivating 
factor  for  a  person  to  participate  in  what  I  think  is  a  very  benefi- 
cial program. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  authority  does  the  census  have  for  decid- 
ing that  they  could  be  employed  and  not  lose  any  welfare?  That  is 
not  within  their  authority,  is  it? 

Mr,  LocKHART,  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  in  our  county  one  of 
the  questions  we  raised^  because  we  deal  with  the  AFDC  pK>pulation 
under  this  pilot  program,  is  that  the  Census  Bureau  hire  individ- 
uals on  a  part-time  basis,  and  we  asked  the  question  specifically 
whether  or  not  this  would  be  deducted  from  the  normal  AFDC 
welfare  process. 

Senator  Nklson,  Well,  that  was  a  decision  of  the  local  welfare 
agency  or  the  State  then? 

Mr.  LocKHARX.  It  was  a  decision  that  was  passed  through  the 
Census  Bureau,  It  was  not  a  local  decision  at  all. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  think  the  Census  Bureau  has  that 
authority,  but  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  LocKHART.  The  final  comment  that  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  in  looking  at  the  problems  that  are  associated  with  this  kind 
of  program  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  factors  that  affect 
all  of  us  at  this  point  in  time,  and  those  are  transi>ortation  and 
energy. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  population  that  requires  some  specific 
attention  and  support  in  this  particular  area.  I  am  not  coming 
before  this  committee  requesting  that  appropriations  be  made  to 
enhance  the  process  that  already  is  in  place.  I  am  only  suggesting 
that  the  various  linkages  within  the  legislation  such  as  in  the 
Community  Development  Act  which  provides  an  opportunity  for 
Federal  grants  to  match — other  Federal  grants  to  produce  more,  in 
reviewing  that  linkage  aspect  you  take  a  hard  look  at  some  of  the 
kinds  of  legislation  which  could  be  passed  to  provide  these  kinds  of 
constructive  linkages  for  programs  that  affect  the  AFDC  popula- 
tion. 

In  Union  County  we  decided  to  take  the  title  III  nonemergency 
transportation  program  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  and  phase 
that  into  this  system  or  phase  the  AFE>C  transportation  system 
into  this  process  to  provide  transportation  for  these  individuals  to 
the  various  worksites  around  the  cou^ity. 

It  is  a  distinct  problem,  and  on  the  local  level,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  address  that,  and  if  we  could  receive  some  support  from 
this  level,  it  would  certainly  be  helpful. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  in  Union  County,  the 
welfare  demonstration  program  has  provided,  I  think,  a  catalyst 
which  has  fostered  the  working  coordination  of  the  bureaucratic 
systems  that  presently  deal  with  this  population,  except  it  provides 
one  thing  that  was  not  there  before;  it  provides  the  dollars  and  the 
necessary  expertise  to  insure  that  the  entire  population  is  being 
dealt  with. 

It  is  a  very  defeating  factor  when  an  individual  moves  into  a 
situation  only  to  find  that  they  are  number  1,001,  and  we  are  only 
accepting  1,000  as  was  experienced  in  the  past  WIN  process. 

The  dollars  were  not  there  to  provide  the  kind  of  training  to  the 
large  numbers  that  are  required  in  the  AFDC  process,  as  well  as 
the  welfare  reform  demonstration  project.  After  this  year  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  not  only  to  Union  County  residents 
and  taxpayers  the  fact  that  once  classified  unskilled,  incapable 
individuals  had  become,  through  the  use  of  the  existing  bureaucra- 
cies, not  only  individuals  that  are  self-sustaining,  taxpayers,  but 
most  importaiitly,  true  American  citizens  in  a  time  when  this 
country  needs  to  take  a  look  at  the  population  for  whom  we  fos- 
tered programs  in  a  minimal  way  and  not  in  a  manner  structured 
to  handle  the  entire  problem. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  selected  for  this  opportunity,  and  assure 
you  that  if  this  legislation  is  supported  nationally,  you  will  have 
something  to  be  proud  of  and  the  people  will  be  proud  that  they 
have  elected  individuals  that  have  not  dealt  with  their  problems  in 
a  minimal  way  but  in  a  maximum  effort. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lrockhart  follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
BY 

LARRY  J.  JjOCKHART 
DIRECIQR,  DEPAKTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
REPRESEmriNG  GEORGE  J  .  ALBANESE 
COUNTY  MANAGER,   UNION  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 

BETORE  THE 

SUBCORMrrrEE  W  EMPLC^YMENT,  poverty  and  MIGRATORY 
LABCK  OF  THE  OCMMITTEE  ON  LABCXl  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  12,  1980 
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My  name  is  Lajrry  Lockhart  •     I  am  t:i:ie  Director  of  the  Union  County,  New 
Jersey  Depaitment  of  ajnam  Resources.     I  am  here  this  morning  representing 
Mr.  George  Albanese»   the  County  Manager,  who  re<iuested  that   I  express  to  this 
conmittee  his  apologies  for  his  inability  to  appear  before  you. 

As  you  kziow.  Union  County,   New  Jersey,  was  designated  as  one  of  the  16 
sites  to  test  the  various  ccnronents  of  the  proposed  Welfare  Reform  Legisla- 
tion,    Oir  particular  dononstr^t ion  project  is  testing  the  viability  and  repli- 
cation of  the  framework  designed,  to  slmulraneously  — 

1.  Reduce  the  dependency  of  the  welfare  population; 

2.  Reduce  permanently  the  cost  of  providing  welfare; 

3.  Provide  Job  search,  supporting  services  a  •'i  job  placement  within 

the  private  sector  to  the  welfare  population  who  possesses  onployable 
skills; 

4-     Provide  training  for  the  welfare  str«icturally  unecrployed  for  place- 
ment within  the  private  sector* 

The  central  focus  is  to  use  the  instrument  of  job  training  to  eliminate 
welfare  dependency  and  to  mov-e  people  frcm  wards  of  the  State  to  a  state  of 
economic  well  being  and  self  sufficiency.     As  an  example  of  our  efforts  toward 
this  goaJ.,  Exhibit  I  C attached ) ,   indicates  that  In  the  period  of  October  1979 
to  March  19SO,  58  individuals  were  permanently  removed  frcm  the  welfare  rolls. 
The  saving  to  the  connniilty  Cb&sed  on  an  nyimmi   rate  of  stipport)  was  approxi- 
mately $140,CXX),     The  cost  of  Job  search  and  job  training  was  less  than  half 
tha.t  amount. 

At  the  same  time,  during  that  same  period  October  1979  -  March  19SO^  293 
people  required  approximately  $360,000  less  (on  an  annual  biisis)  for  maintenance 
because  of  securing  eac>los%Dent , 
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Pajrt  of  tills  acoancpllstoent  has  been  due  to  the  ttnjLfied  efforts' of  five 
separate  axKl  distinct  autoncxixjus  bureaucracies,  namely: 

Tfce  County  Welfare  Board 
The  State  Hnployment  Service 
City  of  Elizabeth  CHTA 
Departjnent  of  Hiirmn  Resources 
Division  of  BzqplosTmeiit  and  Training 

As  with  the  start-up  of  every  new  enrerprlse,  and  especially  one  involving 
the  cross  over  of  Ixrreaucratlc  resqponsibility  and  functions,  numerous  diffi- 
culties arose  merely  in  securing  a  united  and  efficient  approach  with  respect 
to  the  procedural  mechanljacn  designed  to  lnplement  the  program.     There  was  no 
dlisngrcrfTimt  as  to  substantive  measures  or  upon  the  desired  goal »  merely  ujxsn 
the  route  to  be  used.     Those  minor  Issues  have  been  resolved-     Tbere  ramin, 
iv-ywever,   three  structural  problenas  wfaicJa  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion because  they  adversely  impact  xrpon  the  enrollments  into  our  denonstratlon 
program  and  the  viabiiity  of  the  program  itself. 

Ttie  first  ts  the  syston  of  I>ay  Care.     The  greatest  need  encountered  by  an 
AFIXZ  parent  in  securing  and  malntaini  ng  employment  is  securing  a  facility  which 
will  provide  appropriate  child  care.     At  the  same  time,   the  Day  Care  provider 
has  its  own  concern  —  its  reliance,  with  reasonable  predictability,  upon  a 
guaranteed  sourc-5  of  inccme  to  meet  its  projected  expenses. 

The  mechanic  of  direct  payment  to  the  Dtay  Care  Provider  changes  -  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  program  axteinistrators  who  are  attai^Dtlng  a  rationaliza- 
tion^ consolidation,  consistency  and  pi-edictability  of  Day  Care  facilities,  and 
seriously  hainjers  the  axfaiinistration  of  the  program. 

As  the  ATOC  parent  progresses  in  our  program  frcm  enrollnent  to  successful 
Job  placonent,  direct  payment  to  the  provider  is  termdlnated.     In  its  place,  a 
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a  sun  is  toade  av*rilai>le  to  the  AFDC  participant  wtao  is  now  chajrgecl  with  the 
resapcsnsibility  of  meeting  his  or  her  own  obligation  for  the  cost  of  the  Day 
Care  services. 

This  Is  designed  to  develop  and  foster  self-sufficiency,  responsibility 
and  decision  maicing  anxDng  the  foimer  welfare  participants  and  generijLlly  they 
perform  admirably. 

However,  because  of  the  clianging  system  of  payments  to  the  E>ay  Care  pro- 
vider, cxir  ability  to  develop  lai^e  slots  within  the  Day  Care  Centers  is  ham- 
peared  by  the  simple  fact  that : 

1)     The  I^y  Care  Provider  must  seek  payment   frcrn  each  indivlduaJL ,  self- 
suCTaini  ng  person, 

2>     The  Day  Care  Provider  Ca  non-profit  organization)   is  iinable  to  ex- 
pand prospectively  in  anticipation  of  the  new  and  additionaJ.  demand 
for  services  merely  because  there  is  no  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
a  source  of  income  sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  expanded  service. 

The  aJjn  of  inducing  and  develop.ing  self-suf f  iciency ,   reliability  and  re- 
sponsibility among  the  AFDC  parxicipants  is  a  laudable  one.     At  the  same  time, 
however,   the  Day  Care  Centers  require  a  guaranteed  so"jrce  of  funding  in  order  to 
keep  in  step  with  the  growing  surge  of  people  frou  welfare  into  the  private  sec- 
tor economy. 

We  respoct^fully  recjuest:  that  the  CoRmittee  address  itself  to  this  emerging 
problem,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  will  be  able  to  promote  a  policy  con- 
sistent with  both  goals. 

The  second  problem  which  adversely  affects  the  success  of  our  demsnstrat  ion 
pirograro •concerns  the  method  by  which  food  stainp  allotments  are  calculated.  While 
S1312  does  not  address  itself  to  the  cash  ccii¥>onent  side,   it  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  job  opportunities  program  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  touch  upon 
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the  problem  in  tlie  hope  of  an  evenruaJ.  resolution  to  the  betterment  of  this 
demonstration  program. 

Specifically,   allowances  wtiich  sltg  to  act  as  incentives  to  participants 
in  the  program  are  not  counted  against  the  welfaa*e  pa.>'ment  uiiich  a  participant 
receives,  but  are  calculated  when  determining  the  amount  of  food  stanp  allot- 
ment to  each  individuaJ.  and  his  family.      In  this  manner,  »iiat  is  offered  as  a 
carrot*  becomes  a  stick.     An  individual  will  receive  $30. OO  per  month  ^lowance, 
txit  stands  to  lose  as  much  as  $1-5. OO  per  month  in  food  stamps.     Therefore,  the 
incentive  is  reduced  to  le3s  than  SO?  per  day.     Either  there  is  to  be  a  meaning- 
ful incentive,  or  there  is  not.     The  present  system  raises  expectations  and  re- 
duces those  expectations  to  frustrations  and  disappointments. 

Tills  is  not  a  new  problCTi,   but  it  does  recjuire  a  determination  that  a 
meaningful  incentive  be  offered  or  that  there  be  no  incentive  at  all. 

The  third  pix^blan  with  which  we  are  grappling  is  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation from  the  heme  site  to  the  work  site.     The  ^Melfare  population  reside, 
for  the  most  part,    in  Elizabeth,  Plainfield,   Rahway  and  Linden.     The  areas  where 
Jobs  are  now  being  found  are  in  other  municipalities  of  the  county  and  in  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Essex,   Middlesex  and  Morris. 

We  are  developing  a  r  irect  linkage  wriLth  our  existing  handicapped  and  elderly 
transportation  system  or*- sent ly  being  underwritten  by  vajrious  funding  sources 
Including  Title  III,  CGtnnLinlty  Deve lopinent: ,  CEIA  and  Medicaid. 

TViis  interim  solution  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  unanticii>a,ted  energy 
problem  and  lack  of  public  transport:ation. 

Attached  are  various  exliibits  which: 

1)  Provide  a  dsnographic ,   social  and  economic  profile  of  the  wildly 
heterogeneous  County  of  Union,  New  Jersey;  and 

2)  Provides  a  succinct  suirmary  of  the  RiT>loyment  Opportunities  Pilot 
Program. 
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We  live  in  a  tectmoloefically  sopJaisxicated ,    indusnrial  a«e,  v/hlch  has  a 
growljig  and  unfxUfllled  decoand  for  skilled  labor.     We  see  our  role  as  providing 
the  training  and  the  si^portive  services  which  wrLll  enable  the  structxrrally 
un«i5>loyed  to  enter  and  ronain  in  the  main  stream  of  our  present  econcmy 

In  the  short  tiiue  that  we  have  been  in  operation,  we  have  proven  that  this 
can  be  done  .  .  .   and  that  this  initial  investment  will  result  in  both  short  and 
long  tenn  benefits.     We  request  that  this  program  be  continued  and  that  it  be- 
ccine  part  of  National  policy. 
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Exhibit  2. 
Exhibit:  2 

Exhibit  3 

Exhibit  4 

Exhibit  5 

Exhibit  6 
Exhibit  7 
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Union  County  Board  of  Social  Seirvlces 
Grant  Reductions  Due  to  Eh^^loyment 

Maps  of  tte  County 

A.  Union  County  Location 

B.  Political  Subdivisions 

C.  BCPP  Sites 

Union  County  Dfynngrapliics 

A.  Papulation  Estimate  by  Municipality 

B-  Population  Projections  toy  Age,  Race,  and  Sex 

C.  Povecrty  Estimates  by  Municipality 

D.  Per  Ca:o-^a  Inccroe  1969-1975 

E.  Median  ^family  Income  by  Municipality 

£taployxnent  C^portunities  Pilot  Program 

A.     ECgP  Flow  Chart 

BCPP  Ccn^an&iZ  Sunmary 

Enroll  men ts 

A.  Cumulative  BCffp/Joto  SeaxicJb  Enrollments  and  Terminations 

B.  BOBPP  Participant  Tracking 

January  1980  AEIX:  Statistics  by  Town  and  Total  Grant 

Sunmary  of  AEDC  Population  Served  by  Union  Covmty  CETA 
October  1,   1978  to  December  31,  1979 


UNION  COUNTY  BOARD  OP  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
GRANT  REOUCTIONS  DUE  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
OCTOBER  1,  1979  -  MARCH  1,  1980 


Exhibit  1 


TERMINATIONS* 


MOUTH 


«  OP  CASES 


AMOUNT 


GRANT  DECREASE* 


MONTH 


OCTOBER 

12 

2J02.00 

1  OCTOBER 

47 

$  4,129.00 

NOVEMBER 

7 

1,319.00 

NOVEMBER 

62 

6,839.00 

DECEMBER 

6 

798.00 

DECEMBER 

62 

7,851.00 

JANUARY 

11 

2,397.00 

JANUARY 

51 

4,985.00 

FEBRUARY 

12 

1,693.00 

FEBRUARY 

36 

2,820.00 

MARCH 

10 

3,041.00 

MARCH 

35 

3,733.00 

TOTAL 

58 

11,950.00 

TOTAL 

293 

?30,365.00 

1^ 

CO 


♦Codes:  010  -  AFDC Father 
Oil  -  AFDC  Mother 


*  Codes:  001  -  Income  from  new  job. 

002  -  Increase  in  earned  income, 
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Exhibit  2  -  B 
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Exhibit  2  -  C 

KEY:  ♦  Job  Search  Sites 

*  Work  and  Training  Oi^erations  Centers 
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Exhibit  3  -  A 


POPULATION  ESTIMATE  BY  MUNICIPALITY 

.  Miles* 


Union  Countv 

prea  in  Sq 

Berkeley  Hats.  Twn 

/  .5 

CI  a  ?Hc  *  To%ms  h  1 D 

4.6 

Elizabeth,  C1tv 

I  o  .3 

Fanvfood,  Boratioh 

1  . 3 

GariMad«  Bomrgh 

fY  T 
U,  / 

Hillside.  Townshin 

2.7 

Kenil worth,  Townshio 

^«  1 

Linden,  City 

T  "1  T 
J  I  *  J 

Moun^tainsi  de .  Rrsraunh 

4-0 

New  Providence^  Borough 

O  •  o 

Plalnfield,  City 

Rahway,  City 

4.0 

Roselle.  Borough 

2.6 

Resell e  Park,  Borough 

1.2 

Scotch  Plains,  Twp. 

9.1 

Springl^ield,  Township 

S.l 

Sumnit,  City 

6.0 

Union,  Townsh-fp 

9.0 

Westl^leld.  Township 

6.3 

Winfield,  Township  

0.2 

Total 

105.3 

Population  Density 
Per  Sq.  HUe 


Source:     N.J.  D.O-L.I, 
Demographic 
U.S.  Census 


,  Division 
and  Economl 
Provisional 


Estimate 
July  1  .1977 

13.142 

17.763 

25.924 

103.591 

8,415 

4.887 

20.837 

8,648 

39,618 

7.146 

13,300 

43.652 

27,844 

21 .604 

13,352 

21  .683 

14.838 

22,266 

49,915 

32,434 

1  ,973 

512.952 

ce  of 
ffer  from 


Master  Plan  -  Union  County,  N.  J. 


Table  .  . 
the  State 

Itis^'l^e^S^VovV^HJ"'^  ^0"-ln9-trends\--TheTa^sraCa11aM'r^s;iS!^ 
le"lf  *  current  projections  show  little  change  f?lm  this 
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Exhltjil:  3  -  B 


1980 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  AGE  RACE  AND  SEX 
WHITE 


NON-WHITE 


PROJECTED 
POPULATION 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

0—4 

ZZ874 

T  1  TOT 

in  ti'a 

i  1  1  3<3 

/  uo  / 

3S57 

^       mj  § 

3980 

5—9 

1 1  OTJl 
1  1 

1  uy  JO 

SQ73 

3018 

2955 

10-14 

12961 

1  T  OA  C 

1  1  1  1  D 

2784 

2912 

28980 

14819 

14161 

6690 

3379 

3311 

20-24 

25986 

12657 

13329 

5834 

2877 

2957 

25-29 

19704 

9341 

10363 

4736 

21 91 

2545 

30-34 

17616 

7723 

9893 

4374 

1850 

2524 

35-39 

19701 

9424 

10277 

4121 

1828 

2293 

40-44 

17366 

8062 

9304 

3946 

1747 

2199 

45-49 

19519 

9336 

10183 

3684 

1775 

1989 

50-54 

24420 

11560 

1 2860 

3073 

1509 

1564 

55-59 

16237 

12216 

14021 

1569 

1209 

1360 

60-64 

23S59 

11112 

.12447 

1784 

801 

983 

65+ 

46351 

18327 

27024 

3798 

1473 

2325 

Total 

336284 

159417 

176867 

63315 

29998 

33317 

Tot. 


All  Races  &  Both  Sexes  399,599 


*    Excluding  Elizabeth 

Projections  based  on  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratories 
Estimates  using  Labor  Market  Information  Guidelines 
of  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  and  Base  Data  of  the  Division 
of  Planning  &  Research,  N.  J.  0.0. L.I. 

Table  1-6  ...  This  table  used  projections  from  the  original  1970  Census  base 
and  subsequent  updates  to  break  out  population  by  race,  sex  and  age.    The  age 
and  sex  breakdowns  are  most  useful.    The  race  breakdown  is  severely  Inade- 
quate due  both  to  undercounti ng  and  to  failure  to  distinguish  groups  within 
the  "non-white"  category. 
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ExJtiibit  3  -  C 


POVERTY  ESTIMATES  BY  MUNICIPALITY  -  1970  -  1977 


POPULATION 

%  BELOW  POVERTY 

BUmCIPALITY 

1970 

1977 

1970 

No     Q'f  Poor* 

Elizabeth 

112,654 

103,591 

11.5 

12,017 

Union 

53,077 

49.475 

4.4 

2,199 

Plalnfleld 

46,861 

43.552 

10.1 

4  ,409 

Linden 

41 ,409 

39.678 

5.7 

2 ,262 

West-field 

33,720 

32.434 

3.5 

1  125 

Rahway 

29,114 

27.844 

5.2 

Cran-ford 

27,391 

25.924 

2.7 

Sumirf  t 

23 . 620 

22.266 

2.6 

Sctch. Plains 

22,279 

21  .683 

.9 

1 

Roselle 

22.585 

21  ,604 

5  3 

1  ^ 
1  ^ 

Hillside 

21 .636 

20,837 

1.5 

313 

Clark 

18,829 

17,763 

2.6 

462 

Springfield 

15,740 

14,838 

2.5 

371 

Roselle  Pk. 

14.277 

13.352 

2.8 

374 

New  Providence 

13,796 

13,300 

.9 

120 

Berk.  Hgts. 

13.078 

13,142 

.6 

79 

Kenllworth 

9,165 

8.648 

2.6 

225 

Fanwood 

8,920 

'.  8,415 

.2 

17 

Mtnslde- 

13,796 

13.300 

.3 

40 

Garwood 

5,260 

4.887 

3.8 

191 

Wlnfleld 

2.184 

1  .973 

5.9 

116 

543,116 

512,952 

32,702 

27.147 

Source: 


1970  Census  and  of-Fice  of  Desnographlcs 
01 V.  of  Planning  &  Research  -  N.  J.  D. 


&  Economic  Analysis 
0.  L.  I. 


TABLE  IV  -  4    Another  set  of  indicators  of  poverty  by  nsunlclpal i ty  Is  the 
set  of  estimates  shown  here,  which  apply  1970  Census  poverty  rates  to  updated 
1977  population  figures.     The  results  reflect  the  lower  poverty  rates  prevail- 
ing in  1970.  but  can  be  consl-dered  the  bottom  line  for  calculating  the  num- 
ber of  persons  In  poverty  In  each  municipality.     The  population  growth  since 
1977  has  not  been  significant  enough  to  alter  these  estimates  by  more  than 
2S. 
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Exhibit  3-D 


PER  CAPITA    INCOME    1969  -  1975 


1969 

1974 

1975 

Berkeley  Heights.  Two  . 

4,768 

7,338 

7,932 

Clark,  Tovmship 

4,079 

6,164 

6,439 

Cranford,  Borouqh 

4,243 

6,285 

6,631 

Elizabeth,  City 

3,467 

4,828 

5,028 

Fanwood.  Borouqh 

4.497 

6,650 

7_i041 

Garwood,  Borough 

3.415 

5,038 

5,339 

Hillside.  Township 

4,051 

5,621 

5,788 

Kenllworthj  Borough 

3,655 

5,351 

5,488 

linden.  City 

3.619 

5,306 

5,524 

Mountainside,  Borough 

6,022 

8,789 

9,284 

New  Providence,  Borough 

4.705 

6,986 

7,621 

Plalnfleld,  City 

3,663 

4,941 

5,256 

Rahway,  City 

3.681 

5,392 

5,647 

Roselle,  Borouqh 

3,623 

5,216 

5,450 

Roselle  Park,  Borouqh 

4,015 

5,794 

6,022 

Scotch  Plains,  Two, 

4,727 

7,144 

7,528 

Springfield,  Twp, 

5,443 

7,773 

8,114 

Summit,  City 

6,808 

9,541 

10,129 

Union,  Township 

4.187 

6,092 

6,432 

Westfleld,  Town 

5,657 

7,950 

8,511 

W1 Afield,  Township 

3,422 

4.930 

5,093 

TOTAl 

4,190 

6,026 

6,345 

Source:   Annual  Planning  Information  Report  -  N.J.  D. O.L.I 
Division  of  Planning  &  Research  -  May  1979 

TABLE  IV  -  2  These  per  capita  Income  estimates  are  done  at  the  state  level.  They 
show  the  rise  In  Income  levels  from  1969-75  and  the  relative  income  status  of  the 
different  county  municipalities.    However,  they  are  not  adjusted  for  Inflation, 
which  rose  by  47*  In  this  same  period.    Per  capita  Income  Is  derived  by  dividing 
the  total  personal  Income  for  an  area.    It  indicates  the  Income  that  should  be 
available  on  the  average  to  each  person  In  the  county.    It  does  not  Indicate  the 
real  distribution  of  Income  among  households  or  different  population  groups. 
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Enter  Unsubsldlied  Employment. 


UNION  CO, 

JMPIOYMENI  OPPORlUNiry 
PllOr  PHOGIIAM  ' 


Enter  Unsubsldlzed  Employment 
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Exhibit  4  -  0 
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Senator  Melson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lockhart.  We  appre- 
ciate your  taking  the  time  to  come  to  testify  today. 

The  hearings  will  resume  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  in  room 
6226. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:25  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  March  13,  1980.] 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WELFARE  REFORIil 

JOBS,  1980 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1980 

U.S.  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
AND  Migratory  Labor,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  6226,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  at  9:45  a.m..  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
Lcnairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Nelson,  Schweiker,  and  Javits. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Pov- 
erty, and  Migratory  Labor  will  begin  its  fourth  day  of  hearings  on 
legislative  proposals  concerning  youth  employment  initiatives  and 
the  administration  s  welfare  reform  proposal. 

The  subcommittee  will  receive  testimony  today  from  several  wit- 
nesses representing  the  private  sector,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, and  educators.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  you  here  today 

At  this  time,  I  will  ask  the  first  panel  of  witnesses  to  testify  Mr 
^rank  Schiff,  vice  president  and  chief  economist,  the  Committee  for 
Econoniic  Development;  William  Kolberg,  president.  National  Alli- 
^^^1  ^/  Businessmen;  and  Lloyd  Hand,  senior  vice  president  of 
TRW,  Inc. 

.,^^.f^^  pleased  to  have  you  here  this  morning-  If  you  would 

identify  yourselves  for  the  reporter  so  that  the  record  will  be  kept 
accurate,  starting  over  on  my  left  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  W.  SCHIFF,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHIEF  ECONOMIST,  COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT; WILLIAM  KOLBERG,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 
™w^V  i?*^^^'  LLOYD  HAND,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

Mr.  Koi^erc.  William  Kolberg,  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men. 

Mr.  Hand.  I  am   Lloyd   Hand,  senior  vice  president  of  TRW 
Mr   Schiff^  I  am  Frank  Schiff,  vice  president  and  chief  econo- 
mist tor  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

Senator  Nelson.  Your  statements  will  all  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  record.  You  may  present  them  how  ever  you  desire.  Who  is  to 
go  first? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  here  today  to  testify  on  the  proposals  for  new  youth 
^"it?    -^"^^"^  legislation  now  being  considered  by  your  committee 

My  comments  draw  to  a  major  extent  on  the  conclusions  of  the 
policy  statement  "Jobs  for  the  Hard-to-Employ:  New  Directions  for 

( 4r>i ) 
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a  Public-Private  Partnership*'  that  CED  issued  in  January  1978 
after  several  years  of  intensive  study. 

It  is  very  encoura^ng  that  the  basic  approaches  CED  recom- 
mended in  that  statement  are  also  central  features  of  the  adminis- 
tration's new  youth  employment  initiative  program  and  of  other 
major  legislative  proposals  before  your  committee. 

A  key  question  facing  your  committee  today  is  the  relative  prior- 
ity that  such  proposals  ought  to  be  given  in  the  overall  legislative 
program.  In  this  connection,  I  want  to  place  special  emphaisis  on  a 
major  premise  that  underlay  CED*s  recommendations:  namely, 
that  efforts  to  provide  structurally  unemployed  youth  with  the  skill 
training  and  other  assistance  needed  to  move  them  into  productive 
private  jobs  are  a  form  of  investment  in  human  capital  that  needs 
to  be  a  key  part  of  any  effective  long-run  anti-inflation  strategy. 

As^  stated  last  month  by  Mr.  Franklin  Lindsay,  Chairman  of 
CED's  Research  and  Policy  Committee,  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee: 

We  strongly  believe  that  such  efforts  are  not  merely  desirable  to  aid  the  less 
fortunate  in  our  society  but  are  vitally  needed  to  make  our  economy  more  produc- 
tive and  to  alleviate  pxjtential  future  inflationary  problems  arising  from  skill  short- 
ages and  labor  supply  bottlenecks. 

In  time,  moreover,  the  proposed  programs  should  also  lead  to 
cutting  budget  costs— by  helping  to  move  young  peole  from  welfare 
and  unemployment  rolls  to  tax-generating  private  jobs,  and  also  by 
inducing  much  greater  private  sector  involvement  in  the  overall 
effort  to  increase  the  job  readiness  and  productivity  of  these  youth. 

I  have  stressed  these  points  to  underscore  my  belief  that  national 
investment  in  improved  approaches  for  dealing  with  the  urgent 
problem  of  structural  youth  unemployment  deserves  high  priority, 
even  in  the  face  of  today's  special  needs  for  budgetary  stringency. 
At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  very  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
administration's  proposals  to  determine,  first,  whether  the  desired 
objectives  could  be  adequately  pursued  with  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  funds  requested  and,  second,  to  what  extent  the 
needed  additional  budget  resources  for  this  purpose  might  be  fi- 
nanced by  savings  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 

Regardless  of  the  precise  amount  of  funding  that  may  be  pro- 
vided, it  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  to  move  expeditiously  toward 
the  adoption  of  many  of  the  new  approaches  contained  in  the 
legislative  proposals  before  you.  By  the  same  token,  new  programs, 
and  especially  those  involving  the  schools,  would  not  be  justified 
unless  they  involve  genuine  changes  in  approach. 

The  approaches  in  the  proposed  new  legislation  that  seem  to  be 
particularly  worthwhile  include  the  following: 

First,  an  increased  emphasis  on  basic  education  and  employabil- 
ity  development  of  disadvantaged  youth,  with  special  targeting  on 
the  functional  and  geographic  areas  of  greatest  need;  that  is,  reme- 
dial education  and  job  counselling  for  high  school  students;  pro- 
grams for  high  school  dropouts;  and  an  emphasis  on  inner  city 
areas  with  especially  high  youth  unemployment. 

This  approach  should  help  concentrate  Federal  tax  dollars  in 
areas  where  they  are  likely  to  be  most  productive  and  needed  in 
the  long  run. 
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Second,  a  heightened  stress  on  making  exposure  to  the  world  of 
work  an  integral  part  of  school  experience. 

This  should  not  only  foster  a  more  successful  transition  of  high 
school  students  to  productive  private  jobs,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
also  likely  to  be  the  key  element  in  motivating  students  to  remain 
in  school  and  acquire  basic  educational  skills. 

Third,  more  systematic  efforts  to  attack  youth  unemployment 
through  effective  public-private  partnerships  at  ti—^  local  level.  This 
should  involve  much  more  active  and  sustained  collaboration  be- 
tween schools,  business,  labor  unions,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, and  CETA  than  has  typically  been  the  case  in  most  commu- 
nities so  far. 

In  this  respect,  the  administration's  proposals  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  go  far  enough.  I  would  prefer  some  requirements,  not  just  incen- 
tive payments,  for  cooperative  planning  of  local  youth  education 
and  employment  programs  that  should  involve  not  only  the  schools 
and  CETA  but  also  private  business  and  other  main  elements  of 
the  private  sector. 

A  further  problem  with  the  proposed  legislation  is  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  creation  of  too  many  different  kinds  of  coordinating 
councils.  Some  way  needs  to  be  found  to  coordinate  the  coordina- 
tors^ Perhaps  this  can  be  done  through  some  overall  council  on  the 
proiblems  of  economi  jally  disadvantaged  youth,  with  subcommittees 
to  deal  with  more  specific  problems. 

L^cal  private  industry  councils  should  have  an  important  role  in 
such  collaborative  arrangements.  However,  there  should  be  room 
for  some  flexibility  and  diversity  in  the  way  in  which  the  council's 
involvenient  in  these  arrangements  is  worked  out  in  particular 
communities,  partly  to  avoid  overburdening  these  new  institutions 
with    tasks  they   may   not  yet  be   ready  or  eager  to  undertake. 

Fourth,  establishment  of  clear  performance  standards  for  pro- 
gram participants  as  well  as  service  deliverers,  coupled  with  appro- 
priate rewards  for  those  who  meet  the  standards.  For  young  people, 
the  rewards  would  consist  of  access  to  successive  training  and  other 
programs  to  enhance  their  employability  and,  in  as  many  cases  as 
p>ossible,  of  employer  commitments  to  provide  a  job  if  specified 
criteria  are  met. 

This  kind  of  incentive  arrangement  7-  characteristic  of  the  more 
successful  existing  youth  training  programs  that  lead  to  nonsubsi- 
dized  private  jobs,  such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  OIC. 

Fifth,  greater  emphasis  on  careful  tailoring  of  remedial  programs 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  youths  involved,  coupled  with  con- 
tinuing attention  to  the  special  problems  of  these  young  people 
throughout  the  period  when  some  assistance  is  required. 

This,  too,  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  most  successful  exist- 
ing programs.  It  means  making  sure  that  the  young  person  does 
not  simply  get  lost  in  a  maze  of  uncoordinated  programs  and 
bureaucracies  and  that  counseling  and  some  other  supportive  serv- 
ices may  have  to  remain  available  even  for  some  time  after  he  or 
she  starts  on  a  regular  job.  In  this  connection,  I  find  it  encouraging 
that  both  the  administration's  bill  and  S.  2218  provide  Lnat  an 
individual  employability  development  plan  be  worked  out  for  each 
youth  and  that  tho  youths  be  furnished  a  continuing  "achievement 
record    relating  to  their  participation  in  training  and  work  experi- 
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ence  programs  that  could  be  helpful  to  them  when  they  apply  for  a 
regular  job. 

Sixth,  consolidation  of  title  IV,  and  establishment  of  uniform 
eligibility  standards.  This  would  greatly  help  reduce  unnecessary 
redtape  and  program  complexity. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  two  further  suggestions.  The 
present  eligibility  requirements  based  on  family  income  often  im- 
pinge unfairly  on  youth  who  come  from  families  with  incomes 
slightly  above  the  limit  but  who,  nevertheless,  face  severe  labor 
market  barriers. 

I  would  suggest  raising  the  existing  exemptions  for  such  youths 
from  10  percent  to  20  percent  of  title  IV  funds  as  has  also  been 
proposed  by  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  and 
by  Senator  Javits.  In  addition,  the  20  percent  exemption  from  the 
strict  family  income  requirement  should  also  apply  to  youths 
served  under  title  VII. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  approaches  I  have  cited  are  highly 
constructive.  I  very  much  hope  that  significant  and  early  progress 
can  be  made  in  incorporating  them  in  the  overall  effort  to  cope 
with  the  Nation's  youth  employment  problems. 

Of  course,  many  other  steps  are  also  required.  Among  these  are 
better  coordination  of  local  economic  development  efforts  with 
youth  training  programs;  better  identification  and  forecasting  of 
skill  requirements  and  job  opportunities;  and  steps  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit,  particularly  by  cutting 
through  unnecessary  bureaucratic  delays. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  private  sector  initiative  program  under  title  VII  or 
CETA.  This  program  deserves  continuing  strong  support  by  the 
Congress.  Many  of  the  new  private  industry  councils  now  being 
established  in  communities  throughout  the  country  are  becoming 
catalysts  for  really  constructive  and  innovative  public-private  part- 
nerships. Of  course,  it  will  take  time  before  the  performance  of  the 
councils  can  be  fully  assessed*  and  continuous  monitoring  is  needed 
to  assure  that  they  provide  for  really  active  and  meaningful  busi- 
ness involvement. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  private  industry  councils  should  have  an 
important  role  in  developing  effective  community  partnerships  to 
deal  with  the  youth  unemployment  problem,  though  their  precise 
role  could  differ  from  city  to  city,  depending  upon  the  particular 
institutions  that  exist  in  those  cities.  Certainly  in  all  of  them  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  strong  input  by  the  business  community. 

In  the  long  run,  I  am  convinced  that  the  kind  of  institution 
building  that  leads  to  successful  public-private  partnerships  pro- 
vide the  best  hope  that  viable  solutions  can  be  worked  out  which 
will  enable  our  disadvantaged  youth  to  become  fully  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Gchiff  follows:] 
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Mr*   CliAlrm&n   and  Members  of  the  SuJ^coiwaittee : 

My  rtaiae  is  Frank  W.    Schiff .      I  £un  vice  President  and  Chief 
nconosiist  of  the  Committee   for  Economic  Development    <CED>  -      I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  to  testify  on   the  proposals   for  new 
youth  ec^loyment  legislation  now  being  considered  by  your  Committee. 

My  comments  draw  to  a  major  extent  on  the  conclusions  of  the 
policy   statement   "Jobs   for   the  Hard-to-Employ c      New  Directions  for  a 
P\ablic-Private  Partnership"   that  CED  issued   in  January  1978  after  several 
years  of  intensive  study.      That  statement  called  for  a  greatly  increased 
emphasis  on   iji^roving  the  basic  education,    labor  market  skills,  and 
general   employaJbility  of  disadvantaged  youths;    for   fostering  an  improved 
transition   from  school   to  work  that  makes   lesurning  and  working  mutually 
reinforcing;    for  creating  a  new  kind  of  partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  sector  to  enable  as  many  of  our  disadvantaged  youth  as 
possible   to  move  into  productive,    non-subsidized  jobs   in  the  private 
sector;    for   targeting  govemmentally-assisted  training  and  en4>loyment 
programs  more  clearly  on   those  most  in  need;    amd  for  measures   to  render 
the  administration  of   sucli  progreuns  more  effective   and  e<5ui table* 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  the   basic  approaches  CED  has 
advocated  are  also  centraLl   features  of   the  Administration's  new  youth 
employment   initiative  program  and  of  other  major  legislative  proposals 
before  you-r  Committee . 

In  assessing  the  relative  priority  that  such  proposals  ought 
to  be  given  in  the  overall  legislative  prograun,  I  want  to  place  special 
emphasis  on   a  major  premise  that  underlay  CED's  recommendations:  namely. 
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tKat  efforts  to  provide  structurally  uneinploye<i  youth  with  the  sXill 
training  amd  other  as8±3t2mce  needed  to  sove  them  into  productive  private 
joha  are  a  form  of  investment  in  hijman  capital  that  needs  to  be  a  key 
part  of  any  effective  long-run  anti-inflation  strategy.      As  stated  last 
month  bry  Mr*   PranJclin  ULndsay,   Chairman  of  CED's  Research  and  Policy 
Coznaitteer   hefore  the  iJoint  Economic  Committee:      ''We  strongly  believe 
that  such  efforts  are  not  merely  desirable  to  aid   the  less  fortunate 
in  o\ir  society  but  etre  vitally  needed  to  make  our  econonr^r  more  produc- 
tive and  to  alleviate  potential   future  inflationary  problems  arising 
from  skill  shortages  and  labor  supply  bottlenecks." 


significant  reductions   in  net  federal  budget  costs  —  by  helping  to 
reduce   the  dependency  of  vmony  young  people  on  welfare  and  other  income 
support  payments  cind  by  inducing  much  greater  private   sector  involvement 
in  the  ovorall  effort  to  increase  the   job  readiness  and  productivity  of 
these  youths  ^ 


national   investment  in   improved  approaches   for  dealing  with  the  vurgent 
problem  of  structural  youth  unemployment  deserves  high  priority,  even 
in  the  face  of   today's   special  needs   for  budgetary  stringency.      At  the 
same  time,    there   should  be  very  carefxil   scrutiny  of   the  Administration's 
proposa^ls  to  determine  whether  the  desired  objectives  coiild  be  adequately 
pursued  with  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  funds  requested  and  to 
what  extent  the   needed  2Ldditional  budget  resources   for  this  purpose 
might  be   financed  by  savings  el&ewhere  in  the  budget* 


The  proposed  programs^   moreover/    should   in  tisne  lead  to 


I   have  stressed  these  points  to  underscore  my  belief  that 
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Ra^Axaioss  of   the  precise  aiaount  of  funding  that  may  be 
provided,   it  seems  to  me  higlily  desixraliae  to  move  expeditiously  towaxd 
the  adoption  of  tac.ny  of  the   new  approaches  cont«tined  in   the  legislative 
proposaJ.3  pending  i>eforo  you.     By  the  same  token,   new  programs  —  notaJbXy 
those   involving  the  schools   —  would  not  be  justified  unless  they  involve 
genuine  changes  in  approach. 

The  proposals  before  you  build  constructively  on  the  main 
findings  of  most  of  the   major  studies  of  youth  unecnployment  dixring  the 
p^st  few  years.      They  recognize   that  disadvantaged  youth  can   face  many 
kinds  of  barriers   in  the   labor  market.      Among  tnese  are  an  xnadeq:\xate  basic 
education  J    a  general   in^Lbility   to  cope  with  the  world  of  work?    lack  of 
specific  skills  and  job  information;    inaccessibility  or  absence  of 
suitable   jobs   for  minority  youths  in   inner   cities;   and  discrdLmination . 
For  many  youngsters,    the  most  se^rious  problem  may  be   the  feeling  that 
the   system  is  not  giving  them  a  chance.      There  axe  also  barriers   to  the 
hiring  of  inexperienced  disadvantaged  youths   that  caji  face  employers. 
The  extra  expenses   involved  iji  traindLng  and  counselling  these  youths 
may  make   it  too  costly   for  them  to  put  such  youths  on  their  regular- 
pay  roll. 

The  approaches  in  the  proposed  new  legislation  that  seem 
P^ticnalarly  woz-thwhile  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  these  problems 
include  the  following: 

Firsts    the  increased  en^hasis  on  basic  education  and  eit^Jloy— 
ability  development  of  disadvantaged  youth,    with  special   targeting  on 
the  functional  and  geographic  areas  of  greatest  need.      Such  targe ting 
is   to   involve  a  greater  focus  on   ren>edial  education  and  job  cotinselling 
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fox  higil  school  students;    on  progirzuiis  for  high  school  axopouts;   and  on 
±nner  city  azroas  with  especially  high  youth  uneir^Jioyinent .      It  shoxild 
help  concentrate   federal  tax  dollars   in  areas  where  they  eure   lUcely  to 
be  most  productive   in  the  long  run. 

Secondr    a  heightened  stress  on  maJcing  ejcposure  to  the  world 
of  worJc  an  integral  part  of  school  experience.      There  is  considerahle 
evidence   that  this  approach  is   not  only  a  major  factor  in  fostering  a 
successful  transition  of  high  school   students   to  productive  private 
en^loymont  hut  can  in  many  cases  also  be   the  key  element  in  iDOtivating 
students  to  remain  in  school  and  accjuire  basic  educational  sJcills. 

Thirds   more  systematic  efforts   to  attacJc  youth  unemployment 
through  effective  public-private  partnerships  at  the   local  level, 
involving  much  laore  active  and  sustaixied  collaboration  between  schools, 
business,    labor  unions,    community-based  organizations,    atnd  CETA  than 
is  typioally  the  case  ija  most  communities   today.      In  this  area,  the 
Administration's  proposals  do  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough*      I  would 
prefer  some   re<iuirement3    (rather  than  only  incentive  payments)  for 
cooperative  plannLrj  of  local  youth  education  and    en^loyment  programs^ 
involving  not  only  the  schools  and  CETA  but  also  the  main  elements  of 
the  private  sector. 

A  further  problem  with  the  proposed  legislation  is  that  it 
woxild  lead  to  the  creation  of  too  many  different  kinds  of  coordJLnating 
councils.      Some  way  neods  to  be  found   to  coordinate  the  coordinators, 
perhaps  through  some  overall  council  on  the  problems  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth,   with   subcommittees   to  deal  with  more  specific 
problems. 
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Local  Private  In<iixati=v  Councils  stould  have   axi  important 
role   in  such  collaborative  arrangements.      However,    there   should  be  room 
for  some  flexihility  euid  diversity  in  the  way  in  which  the  Council's 
involvement  in  these  ajrrangements  is  vorked  out  in  particular  coranunlties, 
partly  to  avoid  overburdening  these  new  institutions  with  tasks  they  may 
not  yet  be  ready  or  eager  to  undertake. 

Fourth/    establi shioent  of   clear  performance   standards  for 
program  paxticipan^ts  as  well  as  service  deliverers,    coupled  with  appro- 
priate  rewards   for   those  who  meet  the  standards.      For  youths,  the 
rewards  would  consist  of   access   to  successive   training  and  other  programs 
to  enhance   their  employability  and  —   in  as  m2Lny  cases  as  possible  —  of 
employer  commitments   to  provide  a  job  if  specified  criteria  are  met. 
Kxperience   has   shown  that  this  kind  of  incentive  arrangement  is  character- 
istic of  the  more  successful  youth  training  programs  that  lead  to  non— 
subsidized  private   jobs,    such  as   those  sponsored  by  the  Opportiani ties 
Xzidustrialization  Centers. 

Fifth/    greater  emphasis  on  catreful  tailoring  of  remedial 
programs   to   the  particular  needs  of  the  youths   involved,    coupled  with 
continuing  attention  to  the  youth's   special  problems  throughout  the 
period  when   some  assistance   is  required.      This,    too,   has  been  a 
characteristic  of   the  most  successful  existing  programs.      It  means 
making  sure   that   the  youth  does   not  simply  get  lost  in  a  maze  of 
uncoordinated  programs  and  bureaucracies   and  that  counselling  and  some 
othor  supportive   services  may  have  to  remain  available   even  for  some 
time  after   he  or   she  starts   on  a  regular  job.      In  this   connection,  I 
find  it  encouraging   that  both  the  Administration's   bill  and  S.2218 
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provide  that  an   ixidividuaX  exngploy ability  development  plan  t>e  worked  out 
for  each  yotith  amd   that  the  youths  be   furnished   a  Continuing  ••achievement 
record"   relating   to   their  participation  in   training  ajid  work  experience 
programs  that  could  t>e  helpful  to   them  when  they  apply  for  a  regular  job. 

S  ixthy    consolidation  of   the  three  main  youth  programs  under 
the  present  Title   TV  and  estetblishment  of  uniform  eligibility  standards 
- .  f oi^  these  programs.      This  would   greatly  help  reduce  unnecessary  red 

tape   and  program  complexity,      I  would,    however,    like   to  tnaJce  two  further 
suggestions.      The  present  eligibility  re<:iuirements   based  on  family 
income  often  iiqpinge  i-inf airly  on  youth  who  come   from  families  with 
incomes  slightly  above  the  limit  but  who  nevertheless   face  severe  labor 
market  barriers.      While  the  current  law  provides   that  up  to   lO  percent 
of  prime   sponsor   funds  under  Title   IV  can  be  used  to  assist  such  youth, 
it  would  seem  desirable   to  raise   this  percentage   to   20  percent,    as  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  the  National  Commission   for  Employment  Policy 
and  by  Senator  Javits.      Xn  addition,    the   20  peraent  exemption   from  the 
strict   family  income   requirement   should  also  apply  to  youths  served 
under  Title  VII. 

Mr.    CHairman,    the  basic  approaches   X  have  cited  are  highly 
constructive-      I   very  much  hope  that   significant  and  early  progress 
can  be  made   in  incorporating  them  in   the  overall  effort  to  cope  with 
the  nation's  youth  employment  problems. 

Of  course,    numerous  other   steps  are   re<5uire  i  to  provide 
disadvantaged  youth  with  a  real  chance  to  p"-  ^^^ure  Fi'v.'uctive  employment. 
Among  these  are  better  coordination  of  local  economic  de\  elox^ment 
efforts  with  youth  training  psrograuius?    i^rproved  identification  of 
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3)c±JLJ.  re<iujLMm«mt:3  euid.   job  oppoartimities;    ajid  steps  to  enccnixage  gxeatex 
lase  of   tlie  Ta.£9ate<i  Jofaa  Tax  Credit,    particiilaxly  by  crutting  tbjrougK 
ujinQcessary  btxreauciratic  delays. 

Let  ma  conclxide  with  a  strong  endors' tment  o£  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Private   Sector  initiative  Progr-am  under  Title  VXI  of  CETTA-  This 
progr-am  deaei^-ves  continuing  strong  support  by  the  Congress.      Many  of  the 
new  Pr-ivate   Industry  Councils  now  being  established  in  conmrunities 
throughout  the  country  ajre   becoaiing  catalysts  for  really  constructive 
and  innovative  public— private  partnerships-      It  will^   however,    taJce  tiske 
before  "the  per^oroanco  of  the  Councils  can  be  ftlLly  assessed ,    and  con- 
tinuous monitoring  is  needed  to  assrure   that  they  provide   for  really 
active  and  meetningful  business  involvement* 

As   I  noted  earlier.    Private   Industry  Councils  should  have 
an   1  mpor^tant  role  in  developing  effective  community  pa r"v;ner ships  to  deal 
with  the  youth  unemploymnt  problem,  though  their  precise  -jole  could 
dJLf fer*  from  city  to  city.      In  the  long  run,   I  am  convinced  that  such 
publics-private  partnerships  provide  the  best  hope  that  viable  solutior.v 
can  be  worked  out  which  will  enable  our  disadvantaged  youth  to  become 
fully  productive  isembears  of  our  society. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  will  wait  until  the  end  of  the  presentations  to 
ask  questions. 

Who  is  the  next  witness? 
Mr.  KoLBERG*  I  am. 
Senator  Nelson.  Bill. 

Mr.  KoLBERG,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  good  to  be  back  before  this 
committee  to  testify  before  you. 

I  am  William  Kolberg,  president  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business* 

The  alliance  was  created  in  1968  and  is  an  organization  of  more 
than  4,000  volunteer  businessmen  and  women  who  work  in  part- 
nership with  government  to  encourage  and  assist  private  employ- 
ers to  hire,  train  and  retain  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and 
youth. 

During  this  12-year  period,  more  than  130,000  NAB  participating 
cornpanies  have  provided  employment  to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
individuals.  The  alliance  is  now  chaired  by  John  Filer,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  CEO  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co. 

The  alliance  and  NAB  participating  employers  are  well  aware  of 
the  unemployment  problems  faced  by  millions  of  unemployed,  dis- 
advantaged youth.  Youth  unemployment  is  double  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population;  minority  youth  unemployment  is  as  high  as  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  16-  to  19-year-old  population  group  in  many  of  the 
Nation's  industrial  cities;  and  many  of  this  group  are  high  school 
dropKDuts  who  are  not  job-ready. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  added  a  new  title  IV  to  CET^v  and 
provided  about  $2  bill  ion  in  additional  Federal  resources  to  expand 
proven  youth  employment  and  training  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  and  to  experiment  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  new  and  differ- 
ent approaches  and  institutions  concerned  with  the  youth  unem- 
ployment. 

This  large  new  infusion  of  funds  has  spawned  hundreds  of  new 
programs  and  institutions  which  are  still  largely,  in  my  jud^Tment, 
in  the  testing  stage.  Definitive  evaluation  is  yet  to  come  on  this 
major  and  unprecedented  effort  to  build  our  knowledge  base  on  the 
remedies  for  youth  unemploy ^^-ent. 

Building  on  the  preliminary  experience  and  knowledge  resulting 
from  these  new  title  IV  programs,  and  the  findings  and  rccommen- 
dtLtions  of  the  wide-ranging  work  of  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Employment,  I  believe  there  ^  e  r3rtain  basic 
concepts  which  should  guide  the  Congress  in  its  .uture  actions  in 
this  field. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  too  many  of  our  youth  either  dropout  or 
graduate  from  public  schools  wi- hout  either  the  basic  skills  or  the 
understanding  of  the  world  of  work  which  is  necessary  to  make 
them  job-ready. 

With  an  average  turnover  rate  of  20  percent  or  more,  all  employ- 
ers are  constantly  engaged  in  imparting  to  new  employees  the 
specific  skills  required  for  the  specific  job. 

However,  these  specific  job-related  skills  are  built  on  a  base  of 
good  work  discipline,  motivation,  and  basic  reading  and  computa- 
tional skills.  Unless  young  people  have  these  basic  requirem^^^ts, 
employers  are  often  reluctant  to  hire  them  because  they  require 
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the  extra  time  and.  therefore,  the  extra  expense  of  providing  reme- 
dial programs. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  realize  that  this  failure  of  our  institutions 
to  prepare  young  people  early  in  life  for  productive  work  dooms 
them  to  a  life  of  frustration  and  failure  and  burdens  the  society 
with  too  many  individuals  who  are  dependent,  unproductive,  and 
even  hostile  and  antisocial. 

Second,  the  institutions  that  serve  the  Nation's  youth  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  youth  unemployment  problem  can  only  be  solved 
when  all  local  institutions — education,  business,  labor,  local  govern- 
ment, and  community  organizations  are  ready  to  develop  and 
maintain  ongoing  working  linkages.  While  the  blame  for  absence  of 
basic  skills  and  the  resultant  youth  unemployment  is  often  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  school  system,  the  solution  will  take  more  than 
an  enlightened  school  system.  It  requires  the  active  cooperation  of 
ail  local  institutions  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  vital- 
ity of  the  community  in  finding  new  ways  to  help  needy  youth 
become  job-ready.  Through  the  private  industry  councils,  author- 
ized under  title  VII  of  CETA,  wt  are  trying  to  develop  a  new  set  of 
strong  local  private  business-lea  institutions  that  can  effectively 
develop  and  maintain  these  crucial  linkages  with  the  public  institu- 
tions. 

Third,  decentralized  program  development  and  flexible  funding 
is  essential  to  solving  this  problem.  Local  communities  and  their 
institutions  need  the  freedom  to  design  and  operate  new  and  inno- 
vative approaches  with  minimal  Federal  strings  or  regulations. 
Through  decentr^j  iization,  we  are  convinced  that  better  conceived 
and  operated  programs  will  result  at  the  local  level  and  will  en- 
hance the  employability  of  needy  youth.  Tight  Federal  direction  in 
the  early  experimental  phase  of  youth  programing  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  important  to  now  let  go  and  decentralize  as  quickly 
as  possible.  That  time  has  clearly  come  in  title  IV. 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  working  to  strengthen  our  public  schools 
and  holding  them  accountable  for  performance,  we  should  continue 
to  experiment  with  nontraditional  approaches  to  educating  and 
training  needy  youth.  This  could  involve  the  establishment  of  alter- 
native schools,  alternative  training  programs,  or  alternative  rela- 
tionships with  private  employers.  Where  the  evidence  so  indicates, 
local  decisionmakers  should  be  free  to  seek  new  institutional  mech- 
anisms to  help  resolve  the  persisent  problems. 

Fifth,  it  is  essential  for  both  institutions  and  individuals  that 
there  be  specific  j>erformance  criteria  and  program  benchmarks- 
Individuals  that  succeed  should  be  rewarded  with  a  record  of  ac- 
complishments that  can  be  built  upon  and  is  transferable.  Incen- 
tives should  be  real  and  specific  and  motivation  and  accomplish- 
ment must  be  more  precisely  tracked  and  rewarded. 

Sixth  and  finally,  we  should  again  examine  the  cost  U  private 
employers  of  hiring  young  people  who  lack  the  necessary  skills  and 
experience  to  become  immediately  employable. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  said  we  snould  examine  it?  We  do  not 
know  now? 

Mr,  KocBERG.  I  think  what  I  am  going  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  there  is  a  whole  range  of  factors  here,  starting  with  the 
minimum  wage,  the  social  security  system,  unemployment  insur- 
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ance,  pensions,  health  insurance,  worker's  compensation  insurance, 
and  the  other  mandated  fringe  benefits  that  ali  add  up  to  forcing 
employers  toward  hiring  only  those  individuals  who  are  quickly 
productive.  This  often  rules  out  the  young  person. 

European  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken  steps  to, 
at  least  temporarily,  lessen  these  costs  to  hiring  youths  and  their 
youth  unemployment  rates  are  thus  significantly  lower  than  the 
U.S.  rate. 

The  Congress  has  already  partially  met  this  problem  by  enacting 
a  targeted  job  tax  credit  covering  disadvantaged  young  people.  This 
$2,000  to  $3,000  tax  credit  covers  the  marginal  cost  ,  of  hiring 
youths  who  lack  necessary  basic  skills  and  work  experie.  ce. 

Senator  Nblson.  Mr.  Kolberg,  are  you  familiar  specifically  with 
what  the  European  governments  do  to  lessen  the  costs  of  hiring 
youth? 

^  Mr.  KoLBERC.  I  -;an  talk  about  it  in  general,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  a  lot  of  specific  information  available.  I  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  it  for  the  record.  France,  for  instance,  has  postponed  for  6 
months  the  cost  of  social  sev:urity  in  order  to  hire  young  people. 

Senator  Nelson.  When  they  are  first  hired  they  are  not  covered 
for  6  months? 

Mr.  KoLBERC.  The  employer  is  allowed  to  forego  that.  They  are 
covered  by  social  security,  but  the  employer  is  allowed  to  forego  his 
payment  into  the  social  security  system.  That  is  my  understanding. 
So  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  doing  it.  Subminimum  wages; 
differential  minimums  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  you  know  the 
history  in  our  country  of  that  particular  subject.  Many  countries 
have  temporarily  foregone  collecting  unemployment  insurance,  and 
a  variety  of  other  social  programs. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  ought  take 
another  look  at  this  w  lole  area.  It  is  not  just  the  $3.10  minimum 
wage,  when  you  add  on  to  it  the  fringes  that  employers  must  pay. 
It  probably  almost  doubles  that  $c.lO  in  order  to  get  a  young 
person  on.  And  I  am  convinced  that  that  causes  many  employers  to 
shy  away  and  go  toward  the  more  productive,  more  experienced 
people. 

I  would  now  like  to  address,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  specific  legisla- 
tiyre  proposals  before  the  committee.  Let  me  first  say  that  I  share 
your  concern  over  whether  now  is  the  time  to  authorize  another  $2 
billion  program,  even  for  so  crucial  a  problem  as  youth  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  must,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  first  priority,  get  inflation  under 
control  and  demonstrate  that  Federal  spending  will  be  curbed. 
However,  within  the  $11  billion  a  year  already  being  devoted  to 
CETA  programs,  I  am  confident  that  sr./ficient  redirection  and 
reprograming  of  resources  can  take  place  so  that  tliis  crucial  work 
on  youth  unemployment  can  be  continued. 

With  respect  specifically  to  title  IV  OF  CETA,  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  reauthorize  the  title  for  another  2  years  and  in  so 
doing  provide  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wi.->.  sufficient  authority  so 
that  he  can  gradually  carry  out  much  of  the  needed  decategoriza- 
tion  and  decentralization  of  programs. 

With  resj>ect  to  appropriations,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  provide 
an  open-ended  authori2:ation  so  that  as  funds  become  available 
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elsewhere  in  CETA,  they  can  be  applied  to  this  highest  priority 
area.  I  would  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  additional  funds  for 
title  IV  should  come  from  lower  priority  programs  in  the  CETA 
system  and  not  from  new  appropriations. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  proposed  new  program  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  operated  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  public  school  system. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  some  doubts  that  the  local  educational 
institutions  will,  in  fact,  alter  their  practices  in  providing  disadvan- 
taged students  with  basic  skills  without  outside  pressures.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear  that  this  problem  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
basic  institutional  change  within  the  public  schools.  Other  efforts 
are  only  supplemental  and  palliative.  Our  society  will  continue  to 
look  to  the  public  schools  to  equip  most  of  our  young  people  with 
basic  skills  and  work  preparatn^n. 

Schools  themselves  must  be  prepared  to  reallocate  their  existing 
resources  so  they  can  provide  disadvantaged  youth  with  greater 
opportunities  to  acquire  basic  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
skills.  Equally  important,  educators  and  school  systems  must  be 
held  accountable  for  assuring  that  students  will  attain  basic  skill 
levels  before  entering  the  job  market. 

To  reach  these  goals,  our  school  systems  must  look  outward  to 
the  local  community,  to  business,  to  local  government,  to  organized 
labor,  and  to  community  organizations,  all  of  which  share  common 
goals  regarding  the  job  readiness  of  youth. 

Local  educators  should  seek  out  leaders  from  their  local  institu- 
tions and  begin  the  long  process  of  developing  joint  plans.  They 
must  explore  the  possibility  of  collaborating  on  the  operation  of 
employment  and  training  programs  for  needy  youth  in  the  hope 
that  dropout  rates  can  be  reduced  and  larger  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  better  jobs. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  begin  the  planning  process  between 
the  schools  and  the  other  important  local  institutions,  even  though 
we  are  against  additional   program   appropriations  at   this  time. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Congress  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  set  up  a  joint  staff  and  to 
jointly  set  in  motion  a  planning  process  involving  the  3,000  school 
districts  with  the  highest  poverty  levels.  Such  a  planning  process 
can  be  carried  out  within  CETA  resources  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  This  planning  process  will  require  at  least  18 
months.  Many  of  the  good  plans  resulting  from  the  process  could 
be  covered  under  existing  resources^  and  it  would  give  the  Congress 
time  to  reexamine  additional  resource  needs  at  a  more  propitious 
time. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  again  try  to  bring  the  public  schools 
and  general  purpose  government  more  closely  together  at  all 
levels.  The  schools  need  outside  pressure  and  help  to  change.  And 
general  purpose  government,  particularly  the  CETA  system,  must 
be  drawn  into  reforming  the  school  system  rather  than  setting  up 
competing  systems.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  a  system  of 
joint  planning  and  management  for  this  new  effort  could  pay  big 
dividends. 

The  joint  management  of  the  work  incentive  program  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Resources  is  a  pre- 
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cedent  for  this  proposal.  It  is  my  impression  that  this  joint  adminis- 
brought  about  very  desirable  institutional  chsinges  both 
'^i.-  '^ii      nT^®^!^'^®  system  and  the  employment  service  system. 

i'lnally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration's  youth  bill,  as  does 
benator  Javits  proposal,  S.  2218,  contains  proposed  authorizations 
to  contmue  title  VTI  of  CETA. 

We  strongly  support  continuation  of  title  VII  to  permit  the  full 
development  of  local  private  industry  councils.  I  realize  that 
today  s  heanng  is  not  the  time  to  try  to  brief  the  committee  on 
progress  and  status  of  this  program.  My  only  purpose  today  is  to 
let  the  committee  know  that  we  stand  ready  to  furnish  whatever 
information  you  desire  on  title  VII. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  and  present  our 
views  on  the  serious  problem  of  youth  unemployment. 

[The  prepared  of  Mr.  Kolberg  follows:] 
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National  Alliance  of  Business 

1015  15th  Street*  N.W.  •  Washington.  D.C.  20005  •  (202)  457-0040 


BUSINESS  SUPPORTS  NEW 
YOUTH  HEASURES 


Contact:  T     fietih  Dermiaton 
Acting'  Director 
Cosnnun  i  cat  xon  s 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.^  March  13,  19BO — A  spokesman  for  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business  today  voiced  support  for  new  measures  to  reduce  youth  \jnempXoy— 
ment#   but  no  new  federal  fxinding. 

William  H.    Kolberg^,    President  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business, 
told  a  Senate  suhcommittee  that   "within  the  $11  trillion  a  year  already  bein^ 
devoted  to  CETA  programs ...  sufficient  redirection  and  reprogrananing  of  re- 
sources can  take  place   so  that  this  crucial  work  on  youth  unemployment  can 
be  continued  at  an  appropriate  pace." 

Kolherg  said  the  need  to  curb  inflation  made  it  <^estionable  whether 
"now  is  the   time   to  authorize   another  52  billion  program.** 

Calling  for  closer  cooperation  between  public  schools  and  local  govern- 
ment,  he   said:    "The   schools  n'sed  outside  pre£»3ure  and  help   to  change;  and 
goner  atl  purpose  government  *    particularly  the  CETA  system,   must  be  drawn  into 
refojnning  the  school   system  rather  than  setting  up  competing  systems." 

Focusing  on  six  basic  points  concerning  youth  unemployment,  the  busines 
spokesman  said  that : 

•     Too  many  youth  either  drop  out  of  or  graduate  from  public  schools 

without  isither  the  basic  skills  or  the  understanding  of  the  world  of 
work  which   is   necessary  for   job  readiness . 
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•  Youth  uneiitployinent:  problems  c5uti  only  be  solved  when  all   local  insti- 
tutions— education,    business,    laO^or,    local  government  and  commiinity 
organizations — are  ready  to  develop  and  maintain  ongoing  working 
relationships . 

•  Decentralized  prograun  development  and   flexible   funding   is  essential 
to   solving   the  problem. 

•  Public  schools  must  be  strengthened  and  held  accoi\ntable   for  performance, 
while  continuing   to  experiment  with   non-traditional   approaches    to  edu- 
cating smd  training  needy   youth . 

•  Institutions  and  individuals  should  have  specific  performance  criteria, 

•  The  cost   to  private  employers  of  hiring  young  people  who  lack  necessary 
skills  and  experience   to  beceme   immediately  productive   should  be  exajnined, 

Kolberg  also  called   for  flexibility  in    future  appropriations,  reauthorization 
of   the   Private  Sector   Initiative,      Title  VII  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and   Training  Act,  and  recommended  that   "Congress  di::ect   the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and   the  Secretary  of  Education  to  set  up  a  joint  st^ff  and  to   jointly  set  in 
motion  a  planning  process  involving   the   3,000  school  districts  with  the  highest 
poverty   levels   in   this  country." 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business    is  a   non-profit  business  corporation 
wo- king   in  partnership  with  government,    labox-,    education  and  community  groups  to 
reduce   the  unemployment  problems  of   the   economically  disadvantaged,    youth,  ex- 
offenders   and  Vietnam  veterans. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
WILLIAM  H.  KOLBERG^  PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS 

I  AM  WILLIAM  KOLBERG^  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS.    THE  ALLIANCE  WAS  CREATED  IN  1968  AND 
IS  AN  ORGAk'IZATION  OF  MORE  THAN  4.000  VOLUNTEER  BUSINESSMEN 
AND  WOMEN  WHO  WORK  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  GOVERNMENT  TO 
ENCOURAGE  AND  ASSIST  PRIVATE  EMPLOYERS  TO  "HIRE.  TRAIN  AND 
RETAIN"  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS  AND  YOUTH. 
DURING  THIS  TWELVE  YEAR  PERIOD.  MORE  THAN  13n,oq0  NAB 
PARTICIPATING  COMPANIES  HAVE  PROVIDED  EMPLOYMENT  TO  MILLIONS 
OF  DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS.     THE  ALLIANCE  IS  NOW  CHAIRED 
BY  JOHN  FILER.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  CHIEF  EXECUT) /E 
Cn  ICER  OF  AETNA  LIFE  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY. 

THE  ALLIANCE  AND  NAB  PARTICIPATING  EMPLOYERS  ARE 
WELL  AWARE  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  MORE  THAN 
700.000  UNEMPLOYED.  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH:     YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IS  DOUBLE  THAT  OF  THE  GENERAL  POPULATION;  MINORITY  YOUTH 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  AS  HIGH  AS  ^40%  TO  50%  OF  THE  16  -  19  YEAR 
OLD  POPULATION  mOUP  IN  MANY  OF  THE  NATION'S  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES; 
AND  MANY  OF  THIS  GROUP  ARE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  WHO  ARE  NOT 
"JOB-READY" . 

TWO  YEARS  AGO  THE  CONGRESS  iUDED  A  NEW  TITLE  IV  TO 
CETA  AND  PROVIDED  ABOUT  $2  BILLION  IN  ADT>ITI0NAL  FEDERAL 
RESOURCES  TO  EXPAND  PROVEN  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  SUCH  AS  l.h  JOB  CORPS  AND  TO  EXPERIMENT  WITH  A  BROAD 
SPECTRUM  OF  NEW  AND  DIFFERENT  APPROACHES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
CONCERNED  WITH  THE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM.     THIS  LARGE 
NEW  INFUSION  OF  FUNDS  HAS  SPAWNED  HUNDREDS  OF  NEW  PROGRAMS 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  ARE  STILL  LARGELY  IN  THE  TESTING 
STAGE.     DEFINITIVE  EVALUATIOt^  IS  YET  TO  COME  ON  THIS  MAJOR 
ANI/  UNPRECEDENTED  EFFORT  TH  BUILD  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  BASE  ON 
THE  REMEDIES  FOR  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

BUILDING  ON  THE  PRELIMINARY  EXPERIENCE  AND  KNOWLEDGE 
RESULTING  FROM  THESE  NEW  TITLE  IV  PROGRAMS.  AND  THE  FINDINGS 
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AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  WIDE-RANGING  WORK  OF  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  I  BELIEVE 
THERE  ARil  CERTAIN  BASIC  CONCEPTS  THAT  SHOULD  GUIDE  THE  CONGRESS 
IN  ITS  FUTURE    ACTIONS  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

FIRST.  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  TOO  MANY  OF  OUR  YOUTH  EITHER 
DROPOUT  OR  GRADUATE  FROM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  EITHER  THE 
BASIC  SKILLS  OR  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  WHICH 
IS  NECESSARY  TO  HAKE  THEM  JOB- READY.     WITH  AN  AVERAGE  TURNOVER 
RATE  OF  20%  OR  MORE,  AIL  EMPLOYERS  ARE  CONSTANTLY  ENGAGED  IN  IM- 
PARTING TO  NEW  EMPLOYEES  THE  SPECIFIC  SKILLS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE 
SPECIFIC  JOB.     HOWEVER.  THESE  SPECIFIC  JOB- RELATED  SKILLS  ARE 
BUILT  ON  A  BASE  OF  GOOD  WORK  DISCIPLINE.  MOTIVATION.  AND  BASIC 
READIi^G  AND  COMPUTATIONAL  SKILLS.     UNLESS  YOUNG  PEOPLE  HAVE 
THESE  BASIC  REQUIREMENTS.  EMPLOYERS  ARE  OFTEN  RELUCTANT  TO  HIRE 
THEM  BECAUSE  THEY  REQUIRE  THE  EXTRA  TIME  AND  EXPENSE  OF  PROVIDING 
"REMEDIAL" PROGRAMS.     AS  A  NATION  WE  MUST  REALIZE  THAT  THIS 
FAILURE  OF  OUR  INSTITUTIONS  TO  PREPARE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  EARLY  IN 
LIFE  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  WORK  DOOMS  THEM  TO  A  LIFE  OF  FRUSTRATION 
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W  FAILURE  AND  BURDENS  THE  SOCIETY  WITH  TOO  MANY 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  DEPENDENT.  UNPRODUCTIVE.  AND  EVEN  HOSTILE 
AND  ANTISOCIAL. 

SECOND.  THE  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  SERVE  THE  NATION'S 
YOUTH  MUST  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  CAN 
ONLY  BE  SOLVED  WHEN  ALL  LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS  —  EDUCATION. 
BUSINESS.  U\BOR.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS  — 
ARE  READY  TO  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  ONGOTNn  wnPKTNP;  1  TNI^Af^Fc; 
WHILE  THE  BLAME  FOR  ABSENCE  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  AND  THE  RESULTANT 
YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  OFTEN  UiD  AT  THE  DOORSTEP  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.  THE  SOl'iTION  WILL  TAKE  MORE  THAN  AN  ENLIGHTENED  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.     IT  REQUIRES  THE  ACTIVE  COOPERATION  OF  ALL  LOCAL 
INSTITUTIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  VITALITY 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  IN  FINDING  NEW  WAYS  TO  HELP  NEEDY  YOUTH 
BECOME  JOB-READY.     THROUGH  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS. 
AUTHORIZcIlJ  UNDER  TITLE  VII  OF  CETA.  WE  ARE  TRYING  TO  DEVELOP 
A  NEW  SET  Or   STRONG  LOCAL  PRIVATE  BUSINESS-LED  INSTITUTIONS 
THAT  CAN  EFFECTIVELY  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  THESE  CRUCIAL 
LrNKAGES  WITH  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 
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THIRD.  DECENTRALIZED  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FLEXIBLE 
FUNDING  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SOLVING  THIS  PROBLEM.     LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 
AND  THEIR  INSTITUTIONS  NEED  THE  FREEDOM  TO  DESIGN  AND  OPERATE 
NEW  AND  INNOVATIVE  APPROACHES  WITH  MINIMAL  FEDERAL  STRINGS  OR 
REGULATIONS.     THROUGH  DECENTRALIZATION  WE  ARE  CONVINCED  THAT 
BETTER  CONCEIVED  AND  OPERATED  PROGRAMS  WILL  RESULT  AT  THE 
LOCAL  LEVEL  AND  WILL  ENHANCE  THE  EMPLOYABILITY  OF  NEEDY  YOUTH. 
Tight  federal  direction  in  the  early  experimental  PHASE  OF 
YOUTH  PROGRAMMING  MAY  BE  NECESSARY.  BUT  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO 
LET  GO  AND  DECENTRALIZE  AS  QUICKLY  AS  POSrJBLE.     THAT  TIME 
HAS  COME  IN  TITLE  IV. 

FOURTH.   IN  ADDITION  TO  WORKING  TO  STRENGTHEN  OUR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  AND  HOLDING  THEM  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  PERFORMANCE.  WE 
SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  EXPERIMENT  WITH  NON-TRADITIONAL  APPROACHES 
TO  EDUCATING  AND  TRAINING  NEEDY  YOUTH.    THIS  COULD  INVOLVE 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT        ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS.  ALTERNATIVE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.  OP  ALTERNATIVE  REUMIONSHIP  WITH  EMPLOYERS.  WHERE 
THE  EVIDENCE  SO  INDICATES.  LOCAL  DECISION  MAKERS  SHOULD 
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BE  FREE  TO  SEEK  NEW  INSTITUTIONAL  MECHANISMS  TO  HELP  RESOLVE  . 
THE  PERSISTENT  PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEEDY 
YOUTH . 

FIFTH.  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  BOTH  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS  THAT  THERE  BE  SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA  AND 
PROGRAM    BENCHMARKS.     INDIVIDUALS  THAT  SUCCEED  SHOULD  BE 
REWARDED  WITH  A  RECORD  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  THAT  CAN  BE  BUILT- 
UPON  AND  IS  TRANSFERABLE.     INCENTIVES  SHOULD  BE  REAL  AND 
SPECIFIC  AND  MOTIVATION  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENT  MUST  BE  MORE 
PRECISELY  TRACKED  AND  REWARDED. 

SIXTH  AND  FINALLY^  WE  SHOULD  AGAIN  EXAMINE  THE  COST 
TO  PRIVATE  EMPLOYERS  OF  HIRING  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  LACK  THE 
NECESSARY  SKILLS  AND  EXPERIENCE  TO  BECOME  IMMEDIATELY  PRO- 
DUCTIVE.   THE  MINIMUM  WAGE^  COUPLED  WITH  SOCIAL  SECURITY. 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE.  PENSIONS.  HEALTH  INSURANCE.  WORKER'S 
COMPENSATION  INSURANCE.  AND  THE  OTHER  MANDATED  FRINGE  BENEFITS 
FORCE  EMPLOYERS  TOWARD  HIRING  ONLY  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS    WHO  ARE 
QUICKLY  PRODUCTIVE.     THIS  OFTEN  RULES  OUT  THE  YOUNG  PERSON. 
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EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS^  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND.  HAVE  TAKEN 
STEPS  TO.  AT  LEAST  TEMPORARILY.  LESSEN  THESE  COSTS  TO 
HIRING  YOUTHS  AND  THEIR  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ARE  THUS 
SIGNIFICANTLY  LOWER  THAN  THE  U.  S.  RATE. 

THE  CONGRESS  HAS  ALREADY  PARTIALLY  MET  THIS  PROBLEM 
BY  ENACTING  A  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX  CREDIT  COVERING  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.     THIS  $2,000  TO  $3,000  TAX  CREDIT  COVERS  THE 
MARGINAL  COSTS  OF  HIRING  YOUTHS  WHO  LACK  NECESSARY  BASIC 
SKILLS  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE. 

WE  SHOULD  EXAMINE  WAYS  TO  FURTHER  LESSEN  THE  VERY 
REAL  ECONOMIC  COST  BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOYERS  HIRING  YOUTH. 

I  WOULD  NOW  LIKE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  SPECIFIC  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  .      LET  ME  FIRST  SAY. 
MR.  CHAIRMAN.  THAT  I  SHARE  YOUR  CONCERN  OVER  WHETHER  NOW  IS 
THE  TIME  TO  AUTHORIZE  ANOTHER  $2  BILLION  PROGRAM.  EVEN  FOR 
SO  CRUCIAL  A  PROBLEM  AS  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT.     WE  MUST.  AS  A 
FIRST  PRIORITY.  GET  INFLATION  UNDER  CONTROL  AND  DEMONSTRATE 
THAT  FEDERAL  SPENDING  WILL  BE  CURBED.    HOWEVER.  WITHIN  THE 
$n  BILLION  A  YEAR  ALREADY  BEING  DEVOTED  TO  CETA  PROGRAMS. 
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I  AM  CONFIDENT  THAT  SUFFICIENT  REDIRECTION  AND  REPROGRAMMING 
OF  RESOURCES  CAN  TAKE  PLACE  SO  THAT  THIS  CRUCIAL  WORK  ON 
YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  CAN  BE  CONTINUED  AT  AN  APPROPRIATE  PACE. 

WITH  RESPECT  SPECIFICALLY  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  CETA.  WE  URGE 
THE  CONGRESS  TO  REAUTHORIZE  THE  TITLE  FOR  ANOTHER  TWO  YEARS 
AND  IN  SO  DOING  PROVIDE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  WITH  SUFFICIENT 
AUTHORITY  SO  THAT  HE  CAN  GRADUALLY  CARRY  OUT  MUCH  OF  THE  NEEDED 
DECATEGORIZATION  AND  DECENTRALIZATION  OF  PROGRAMS.  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  APPROPRIATIONS.  WE  URGE  THE  CONGRESS  TO  PROVIDE  AN 
OPEN-ENDED  AUTHORIZATION  SO  THAT  AS  FUNDS  BECOME  AVAILABLE 
ELSEWHERE  IN  CETA.  THEY  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  THIS  HIGHEST  PRIORITY 
ACTIVITY.     I  WOULD  REITERATE.  MR.  CHAIRMAN.  THAT  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  TITLE  IV  SHOULD  COME  FROM  LOWER  PRIORITY  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  CETA  SYSTEM  AND  NOT  FROM  NEW  APPROPRIATIONS. 

LET  ME  TURN  TO  THE  PROPOSED  NEW  PROGRAM  PROPOSED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  BE  OPERATED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,     ON  THE  ONE  HAND.  WE  HAVE  SOME 
DOUBTS  THAT  THE  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  WILL.  IN  FACT,. 
ALTER  THEIR  PRACTICES  IN  PROVIDING  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 
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WITH  BASIC  SKILLS  WITHOUT  SOME  OUTSIDE  PRESSURES.    AT  THE 
SAME  TIME  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THIS  PROBLEM  CAN  ONLY  BE  DEALT 
WITH  BY  BASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE  WITHIN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
OTHER  EFFORTS  ARE  ONLY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  PALLIATIVE.  OUR 
SOCIETY  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  LOOK  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  EQUIP 
MOST  OF  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WITH  BASIC  SKILLS  AND  WORK  PREPARATION. 

SCHOOLS  THEMSELVES  MUST  BE  PREPARED  TO  REALLOCATE 
THEIR  EXISITING  RESOURCES  SO  THEY  CAN  PROVIDE  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH  WITH  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  ACQUIRE  BASIC  READING. 
WRITING  AND  ARITHMETIC  SKILLS.     EQUALLY  IMPORTANT.  EDUCATORS 
AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  MUST  BE  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  ASSURING 
THAT  STUDENTS  WILL  ATTAIN  BASIC  SKILL  LEVELS  BEFORE  ENTERING 
THE  JOB  MARKET. 

TO  REACH  THESE  GOALS.  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  MUST  LOOK 
OUTWARD  TO  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  ~  TO  BUSINESS  ~  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  — 
ORGANIZED  LABOR  —  AND  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS.  ALL  OF  WHICH 
SHARE  COMMON  GOALS  REGARDING  THE  JOB  READINESS  OF  YOUTH. 
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LOCAL  EDUCATORS  SHOULD  SEEK  OUT  LEADERS  FROM  THEIR 
LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  BEGIN  THE  LONG  PROCESS  OF  DEVELOPING 
JOINT  PLANS.     THEY  MUST  EXPLORE  THE  POSSIBILITY  C7  COLLABORATING 
ON  THE  OPERATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  NEEDY 
YOUTM  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  DROPOUT  RATES  CAN  BE  REDUCED  AND  LARGER 
NUMBERS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  QUALIFY  FOR 
THE  BETTER  JOBS  IN  THEIR  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

WE  BELIEVE  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  BEGIN  THE  PLANNING 
PROCESS  BETWEEN  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  OTHER  IMPORTANT  LOCAL 
INSTITUTIONS.  EVEN  THOUGH  WE  ARE  AGAINST  ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM 
APPROPRIATIONS  AT  THIS  TIME.     WE  WOULD  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  CONGRESS 
DIRECT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION  TO 
SET  UP  A  JOINT  STAFF  AND  TO  JOINTLY  SET  IN  MOTION  A  PLANNING 
PROCESS  INVOLVING  THE  3.000  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  THE  HIGHEST 
POVERTY  LEVELS.     SUCH  A  PLANNING  PROCESS  CAN  BE  CARRIED  OUT 
WITHIN  CETA  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR.  THIS 
PLANNING  PROCESS  WILL  REQUIRE  AT  LEAST  18  MONTHS.     MANY  OF  THE 
GOOD  PLANS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  PROCESS  C€ULD  BE  COVERED  UNDER 
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EXISTING  RESOURCES  AND  IT  WOULD  GIVE  THE  CONGRESS  TIME  TO 
REEXAMINE  ADDITIONAL  RESOURCE  NEEDS  AT  A  MORE  PROPITIOUS  TIME. 

I  BELIEVE  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  AGAIN  TRY  TO  BRING  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSE  GOVERNMENT  MORE  CLOSELY 
TOGETHER  AT  ALL  LB'ELS.    THE  SCHOOLS  NEED  OUTSIDE  PRESSURE 
AND  HELP  TO  CHANGE:  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSE  GOVERNMENT.  PARTICULARLY 
THE  CETA  SYSTEM.  MUST  BE  DRAWN  INTO  REFORMING  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  RATHER  THAN  SETTING  UP  COMPETING  SYSTEMS.     IT  IS  FOR 
THIS  REASON  THAT  I  BELIEVE  A  SYSTEM  OF  JOINT  PLANNING  AND 
MANAGEMENT  FOR  THIS  NEW  EFFORT  COULD  PAY  BIG  DIVIDENDS. 

THE  JOINT  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  IS 
A  PRECEDENT  FOR  THIS  PROPOSAL.     IT  IS  MY  IMPRESSION  THAT  THIS 
JOINT  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT  VERY  DESIRABLE 
INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  BOTH  WITHIN  AND  BETWEEN  THE  WELFARE 
SYSTEM  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  SYSTEM. 

FINALLY.  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  YOUTH 
BILL  CONTAINS  PROPOSED  AUTHORIZATION  TO  CONTINUE  TITLE  VII 
OF  CETA  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1982.      WE  STRONGLY  SUPPORT 
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CONTINUATION  OF  TITLE  VII  TO  PERMIT  THE  FULL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  LOCAL  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS.     I  REALIZE  THAT  TODAY'S 
HEARING  IS  NOT  THE  TIME  TO  BRIEF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRESS 
AND  STATUS  OF  THIS  PROGRAM.    MY  ONLY  PURPOSE  TODAY  IS  TO  LET 
THE  COMMITTEE  KNOW  THAT  WE  STAND  READY  TO  FURNISH  WHATEVER  IN- 
FORMATION YOU  DESIRE  ON  TITLE  VII.. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  TODAY  AND 
PRESENT  OUR  VIEWS  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kolberg. 
I  will  take  the  next  witness  before  I  ask  a  couple  of  questions  I 
would  like  to  have  you  all  address. 
Yes,  Mr.  Hand. 

Mr.  Hand.  My  name  is  Lioyd  Hand.  I  am  senior  vice  president  of 
TRW.  I  appear  ^oday  on  behalf  of  the  Business  Roundtable  Task 
Force  on  National  Planning  and  Employment  Policy,  which  is 
chaired  by  Dr.  Ruben  Mettler,  chairman  and  chief  executive  office 
of  TRW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  very  much  the  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  these  hearings.  The  matter  before  your  committee  is  a 
subject  of  high   priority   for  the  American   business  community. 

In  good  times  and  bad  times  alike,  structural  youth  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  costs  too  much  in  both  human  terms 
and  in  dollar  terms.  Because  it  is,  in  part,  a  self-perpetuating 
problem,  compounding  year  after  year  the  burdensome  costs  borne 
by  all  segments  of  the  society  today  promise  to  multiply  before  the 
decade  ends,  unless  we  can  find  a  means  for  a  successful  attack 
upon  the  problem  and  its  roots. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  this  opportunity  to  join  with  you  and  the 
other  members  of  your  committee  in  your  search  for  solutions. 

Although  I  realize  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  review 
various  youth  employment  measures  pending  before  the  Congress 
now,  my  remarks  are  not  directed  to  the  specifics  of  the  measures. 
Rather,  as  you  requested,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  speaking  to 
three  relevant  areas  of  interest: 

The  barriers  to  employment  that  structurally  unemployed  youth 
must  overcome. 

The  role  of  the  private  sector  in  improving  the  employment 
opportunities  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth;  and 
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The  linkages  between  the  Private  Industry  Councils  and  the 
prime  sponsor  youth  employment  initiatives. 

BARRIERS   TO    YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

Since  its  organization,  early  in  the  1970's,  the  business  roundta- 
ble  has  been  actively  concerned  v^ith  youth  employment,  particu- 
larly with  finding  answers  to  the  distressingly  high  rates  of  struc- 
tural youth  unemployment,  which  persists  at  40  percent  to  50 
p>ercent  levels  among  some  inner-city  minority  youths  from  low- 
income  families- 

Out  of  its  studies  of  the  problem,  the  Roundtable  concluded  that 
the  reasons  for  such  unemployment  are  many  and  complex.  These 
reasons  were  summarized  succinctly  in  the  following  policy  state- 
ment on  employment  which  the  Roundtable  adopted  back  in  ApriL 
1977, 

Discrimination  against  black  youth  continues  to  be  aliened;  challenging  entry 
level  jobs  paying  tempting  wages  are  in  short  supply;  criminal  activities  provide  stiff 
comp>etition  to  the  more  mundane,  lower  paying  jobs  at  the  lower  steps  of  the 
employment  ladder;  lifestyle  of  many  youths  is  such  that  they  do  not  need  to  hold  a 
steady  job*  (particularly  a  low  paying  or  boring  one,)  as  an  economic  necessity;  the 
job  shifting  charactei  *stics  and  lack  of  experience  of  this  group  makes  employers 
reluctant  to  hire  them  in  higher  paying  jobs  for  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
qualified;  lack  of  skill,  or  even  basic  reading  and  writing  ability,  makes  some 
candidates  ineligible  for  minimum  wage  positions  in  the  judgment  of  manv  employ- 
ers. 

The  reasons  cited  above  were  more  recently  reaffirmed  in  the 
report  of  Vice  President  Mondale's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment. 

This  rather  extensive  review  and  findings  reflected  in  the  report 
was  based  in  part  on  the  experience  of  small  employers,  large 
employers,  and  representatives  from  education  and  human  service 
organizations  who  participated  in  a  series  of  education-private 
sector  roundtables  in  five  key  cities  across  the  country. 

Dr.  Mettler  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  the  roundtable 
session  that  was  held  in  Los  Angeles.  A  summary  that  synthesized 
those  findings  found  two  predominent  themes: 

First,  employers  want  youths  who  can  read  and  write. 

Second,  employers  want  youths  who  know  how  to  oerform  on  the 
job. 

This  summary  reaches  to  the  central  realities  of  the  job  market- 
place. 

The  first  barrier  is  the  lack  of  basic  skills,  an  inability  to  read, 
write,  or  compute,  renders  many  of  the  youth  unemployable  in 
most  private  sector  occupations,  unless  given  special  attention. 

The  second  barrier  is  higher  and  more  formidable  than  the  first. 
It  is  the  barrier  created  by  the  lack  of  exposure  to  and  conditioning 
for  the  world  of  the  workplace.  As  a  function  of  their  cumulative 
life  experience — at  home,  in  the  community  and  usually  in  the 
school — the  youth  in  question  are  oblivious  to  the  rhythms  and 
requirements  of  organized  work.  The  necessity  of  being  at  the  same 
place,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  number  of  hours  each  day  is 
utterly  alien  to  the  value  systems  afforded  by  their  experience. 

This  second  barrier  is  a  severe  impediment.  Not  only  does  it 
affect  their  employability,  it  also  affects  their  ability  to  accept  and 
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benefit  from  training.  It  is  this  perniciouB  cycle  which  requires 
classification  of  many  youths  as  structurally  unemployed. 

From  1962  to  1975,  for  example,  business  roundtable  studies 
showed  that  60  to  70  percent  of  teenaged  unemployment  was  ac- 
counted for  by  new  entrants  and  reentrants  into  the  labor  force.  A 
cultural  barrier — a  sort  of  curtain  of  incompetence,  if  you  will, 
separates  them  from  entry  into  the  Nation's  world  of  work. 

But  let  me  move  beyond  this  discussion  of  barriers  to  the  matter 
of  the  private  sector's  role  in  improving  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  AND  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

As  a  matter  of  perspective  and  proportion,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  the  problem  of  structural  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  not  simply  a  function  of  any  overall  failure  by  the  private 
sector  to  create  employment  opportunities. 

Since  the  mid  1960's,  the  annual  creation  of  new  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  has  been  running  at  historically  high  levels  each 
year. 

From  1966  to  1977,  for  example,  an  increase  of  jobs  grew  from  73 
million  to  88  million,  an  increase  of  20  percent.  Over  the  last 
decade,  the  entry  of  women  and  youth  into  the  labor  force  has 
accounted  for  almost  two-thirc's  of  the  labor  force  growth.  The 
number  of  females  in  the  labor  force  increased  by  42  percent  and 
youth  by  34  percent. 

We  are  in  a  period  during  which  the  private  sector  is  creating 
more  opportunity  for — and  making  greater  use  than  ever  of  the 
talents  and  skills  of — young  Americans  in  the  work  force.  This  only 
makes  the  plight  of  structurally  unemployed  youth  more  poignant. 

The  actual  number  of  structurally  uner.aployed  youth,  particular- 
ly minority  youth,  is  small;  some  estimates  suggest  that  the 
number  is  less  than  500,000;  some  less  than  400,000.  Yet,  as  a 
function  of  the  geographic  concentration  in  major  metropolitan 
areas,  as  a  function  of  the  disproportionate  incidence  among  low 
income  minority  groups,  and  as  a  function  of  the  problem's  pecu- 
liarly chronic,  complex  and  self-perpetuating  character,  structural 
youth  unemployment  must  be  considered  and  addressed  as  a  cen- 
tral social  issue  of  the  eighties. 

What,  then,  is  the  role  of  the  private  sector? 

The  private  sector  is  this  society's  principal  provider  of  jobs. 
Eight  out  of  ten  productive  jobs  rest  upon  private  investment. 

If  answers  to  youth  unemployment  are  to  be  found,  ultimately 
they  will  be  found  in  the  private  sector. 

Job  creation,  however,  can  only  continue  at  its  recent  high  rate 
if  we  have  a  healthy,  growing  economy.  In  turn,  the  health,  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  economy  is  dependent  upon  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  capital  formation  which  underlie  the  formation  of  all 
jobs,  whether  for  youth  or  adults. 

I  believe  the  recognition  runs  broad  and  deep  in  our  society 
today  that  public  policies  must  be  devised  which  stimulate  savings, 
that  encourage  investment,  that  foster  capital  formation  and 
permit  our  economy  to  become  competitive  again  in  terms  of  its 
productivity.  So,  then,  it  is  only  fundamental  that  the  state  of  our 
macroeconomics  is  a  precondition  to  improving  the  state  of  the 
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microcosmic  economic  and  social  concerns  involved  in  youth  unem- 
ployment. 

Let  me  go  to  several  other  specifics: 

First,  while  TRW»  like  most  large  employers,  has  been  actively 
participating  in  special  programs  aimed  at  reducing  structural  un- 
employment, I  want  to  emphasize  that  any  prospect  for  genuine 
improvement  in  the  youth  unemployment  situation  must  take  into 
account  the  crucial  role  of  small  employers. 

Well  over  half  of  the  business  firms  in  the  United  States  employ 
fewer  than  five  persons.  It  is  within  this  sector  that  some  75 
percent  of  all  new  jobs  are  created  annually.  It  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  youth  employment  programs  that  selective  incentives  be 
provided  to  encourage  greater  participation  by  these  smaller  em- 
ployers. Current  economic  and  financial  pressures  that  are  getting 
greater  every  day  on  small  business  make  this  all  the  more  impor- 
tant. 

Second,  in  that  same  context,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  unnecessary  documentation,  certifications,  and  other  paper 
work  which  complicates  access  of  youth  to  employment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  youths  by  small  employers. 

Third,  the  most  efficient  and  productive  use  of  each  revenue 
dollar  warrants  exploration  of  new  and  innovative  concepts  and 
approaches  designed  to  secure  greater  involvement  and  participa- 
tion by  the  private  sector  in  the  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment of  the  economically  disadvantaged  youth. 

For  examnlc,  while  the  general  issue  of  appropriate  mininxum 
wage  levels  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  testimony  today,  I  do  suggest 
the  ad\dsability  of  exploring  along  with  other  methods  the  develop- 
ment oi  programs  which  permit  us  to  try  targeted  reductions  of 
minimum  wage  to  impact  directly  and  exclusively  upon  structural- 
ly unemployed  youth. 

Fourth,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  roots  of  structural  youth  unem- 
ployment, we  must  look  to  our  Nation's  educational  system*  New 
objectives  must  infuse  American  public  education  so  that  the 
schools  serve  more  effectively  as  part  of  the  solution  to  the  employ- 
ment problems  with  which  we  are  now  contending- 

The  role  of  the  private  sector  in  improving  the  employment 
opportunities  for  youth  is  large,  impHDrtant,  and  central  to  any 
policies  which  the  Nation  may  pursue. 

This  is  an  area  for  improved  communication,  cooperation,  and 
collaboration  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  If  progress  is 
to  be  made,  we  can  only  make  it  together. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
asked  to  discuss. 

PRIVATE   INDUSTRY    COUNCILS   AND   PRIME   SPONSOR  EMPLOYMENT 

INITIATIVES 

Over  portions  of  both  1978  and  1979,  it  was  my  personal  privilege 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Mettler  of  TRW.  During  that  period,  the 
Alliance  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Labor,  a  leadership  role  in  the  organization  around  the  Nation 
of  more  than  400  Private  Industry  Councils.  Thus.  I  am  somewhat 
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familiar  with  the  underlying  concept  of  the  local  councils  and  their 
role  in  helping  create  job  opportunities  for  the  hard-tc^-employ. 

The  Business  Roundtable  supports  the  reauthorization  of  title 
VII  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  that  is 
embodied  in  several  of  the  measures  before  you. 

Youth  unemployment  is  a  national  problem.  Improvements  in 
the  existing  situation  clearly  require  national  leadership  and  na- 
tional resources.  Still  it  remains  that  the  local  level  is  where  the 
decisions  must  be  made  if  answers  are  to  be  found  and  properly 
pursued. 

The  entry  level  jobs  cannot  be  found — in  many  instances  the 
structurally  unemployed  themselves  cannot  be  found — except  by 
patient,  persistent,  and  dedicated  local  efforts.  All  elements — busi- 
ness, labor,  schools,  and  the  local  public  sector — must  be  united, 
motivated,  and  dedicated  to  the  success  of  the  community  response. 

Thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  has  been  the  conclu- 
sion of  every  public  or  private  study  made  of  the  problem  that  you 
are  addressing.  Yet,  as  successive  new  studies  lead  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  new  programs,  there  is  a  tendency  for  each  such  program  to 
propose  and  undertake  the  development  of  its  own  local,  district,  or 
regional  structure. 

Whatever  the  good  intentions,  the  layering  on  of  one  local  struc- 
ture after  another  only  divides  and  depletes  the  human  resources 
available  and  leads,  inevitably,  to  confusion  and  cross  purposes.  On 
the  basis  of  our  own  experience,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  new 
programs,  to  the  extent  possible,  utilize  the  existing  framework 
provided  at  the  local  level  by  the  Private  Industry  Council. 

Finally,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  the  committee  and  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  interest  in  improving  our  overall 
national  effort  on  youth  employroent. 

The  problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  complex,  difficult,  and 
unyielding.  It  would  be  a  disservice  to  speak  in  terms  of  curing  or 
eliminating  it.  Solutions  are  not  likely  to  come  in  this  decade  or 
the  next.  Yet,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  making  the  most 
effective  effort  we  can  to  contain  the  problem,  to  limit  its  spread 
and  to  begin  reducing  the  burden  which  it  now  imposes  upon  our 
society,  our  economy  and  the  lives  of  the  youth  affected. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  this 
morning. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hand. 

Based  on  your  experience  in  the  creation  of  some  400  Private 
Industry  Councils  around  the  Nation,  what  is  your  judgment  of 
their  structure  and  their  potential  effectiveness,  in  finding  employ- 
ers, finding  the  structurally  unemployed,  and  matching  them  with 
the  job?  How  much  of  that  role  can  they  play?  What  additional,  if 
any.  supporting  services  are  needed?  Where  are  the  areas  that  you 
know  of  that  they  have  worked  best? 

Mr.  Hand.  Well,  to  be  responsive  to  your  question,  I  think  the 
PIC  concept  itself  is  sound  I  think  that  the  compor:ition  reflects  the 
institutional  structure  in  most  communities.  That  is  why  I  said  in 
my  statement  that  I  thought  the  councils  could  play  a  key  role  in 
the  implementation  of  the  new  proposals,  because  I  think  ,that 
structure  lends  itself  to  it,  with  minor  modifications  and  variations 
to  suit  local  circumstances. 
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I  think  it's  poteritial  for  involving  the  private  sector  to  a  greater 
extent  in  employment  and  training  of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged is  v^ry  high.  I  think  the  experience  to  date  is  incomplete.  It 
is  early,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  appropriations  were  very 
late  in  coming.  But,  despite  that,  there  are  approximately  456 
Private  Industry  Councils  out  of  some  470  prime  sponsor  areas. 
They  are  in  various  stages  of  development.  As  I  understand  it,  only 
about  $9  million  has  actually  been  expended,  although  all  of  the 
approximately  $400  million  has  been  obligated.  But  every  day  the 
NAB,  under  iVIr*  Kolberg's  leadership,  is  accumulating  and  redis*- 
tributing  employment  and  training  models  that  are  developing, 
that  have  worked  successfully  in  different  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

I  cannot  pick  for  you  a  handful  of  cities  in  which  the  PIC  is 
working  successfully. 

I  know,  however,  that  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  they  are 
well  underway.  I  think  their  problem  is  lack  of  funds  because  they 
already  have  expended  most  of  the  funds  made  available. 

But  I  think  the  concept  is  sound.  I  think  the  theme  that  ran 
through  the  comments  of  each  of  us  is  that  you  have  to  have  local 
decisionmakers.  You  have  got  to  have  flexibility.  You  have  got  to 
have  the  local  authority  to  design  the  programs  that  meet  the  local 
needs.  It  must  be  collaborative.  And  I  think  the  framework  of  the 
PIC  provides  that. 

I  think  in  terms  of  closer  collaboration  between  the  education 
and  labor  systems  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  something  that 
forces  those  institutions  together. 

Perhaps  the  council  itself  may  not  be  that  precise  structure 
ultimately,  but  some — perhaps  some  sub-task  force  of  that  council. 
There  has  to  be  linkage  without  a  deterring,  overlapping  and  layer- 
ing of  council  after  council  after  councii.. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Mr.  Kolberg? 

Mr,  KOLBERC.  May  I  comment  on  that,  please? 
Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  KoLBERa.  First  of  all,  I  think  Mr.  Hand  has  made  an  excel- 
lent summary  statement  of  what  I  also  believe  about  Private  Indus- 
try Councils. 

Let  me  suggest  several  places.  First  of  all,  close  to  your  home, 
Milwaukee  has  an  excellent  start  on  a  Private  Industry  Council.  It 
ought  to  be  very  convenient  for  you  to  get  there  and  take  a  look  at 
that  one. 

New  York  City,  I  would  say,  also  has  probably  the  best  devel- 
oped; Cleveland,  Boston,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis — I  could  go  on<  I  think 
there  are  20  oi  30  that  have  a  fine  start.  And,  by  visiting,  you 
could  see  not  only  structure  but  program  development,  strong  busi- 
ness voluntary  leaderships,  strong  professionalism  among  the  staff. 

I  think  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  and,  as  Mr.  Hand  said,  we  are 
just  really  getting  started. 

I  could  suggest  two  areas  where  I  think  the  Congress  might  want 
to  consider  strengthening  or  adding  authority  to  Private  Industry 
Councils.  I  certainly  would  not  change  the  basic  structure. 

I  believe  the  potential  of  the  council  will  be  enhanced  if  the 
Congress  did  what  I  believe  Mr.  Javits  suggested  in  his  bill,  add  on 
some  authority  to  work  in  the  area  of  economic  development. 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
providing  something  like  $5  to  $7  billion  in  economic  development 
funds  through  UDAG,  HUD,  through  economic  development  agen- 
cies. Commerce,  SBA.  It  seems  to  us  that  as  these  local  private 
agencies  develop,  they  ought  to  be  working  with  the  private  sector 
on  job  creation,  on  the  economic  development  side,  and  linking  that 
up  with  the  employment  and  training  side.  That  would  be  one. 

No.  2,  again,  I  believe,  as  Mr.  Javits  suggests  in  his  bill,  the 
whole  area  of  upgrading  seems  to  be  a  fruitful  area  to  begin  to 
address  in  title  VII  as  it  is  addressed  in  title  11. 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  May  I? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  Mr.  Schiff. 

Mr.  ScHiKF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  I  very  much 
agree  with  both  of  my  fellow  panelists,  including  the  specific  sug- 
gestions that  Mr.  Kolberg  mentioned. 

I  think  the  Private  Industry  Councils  are  a  new  kind  of  institu- 
tion that  can  really  be  a  catalyst  for  much  more  systematic  cooper- 
ation between  the  private  sector,  CETA,  and  the  schools  in  differ- 
ent communities.  And  I  think  it  is  quite  encouraging  that  there  are 
now  quite  a  number  of  these  councils  that  are  being  set  up  as 
institutions  can  move  in  that  direction. 

Many  of  the  councils  are  still  quite  far  from  that.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  to  make  sure  that  the  councils  are  not  just 
being  given  a  perfunctory  advisory  role  and  some  money,  but  that 
they  provide  for  really  meaningful  business  involvement.  You 
cannot  get  businessmen  interested  in  staying  involved  unless  that 
is  true.  And  I  think  the  really  successful  PIC*s  and  I  hope  most 
PIC's  will  move  into  that  category — are  generally  the  ones  that 
have  some  operational  functions  that  incorporate;  that  carry  out 
programs  in  addition  to  being  involved  in  planning. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  been  raised  is  whether  there 
should  be  an  absolute  rule  that  the  Private  Industry  Councils 
should  be  the  main  factor  in  the  coordination  between  schools  and 
the  private  sector.  On  this,  I  agree  with  the  comments  made  by  Mr. 
Hand.  I  do  not  recall  his  exact  words,  but  I  think  he  felt  the  PIC's 
should  have  as  much  of  a  role  as  possible.  They  certainly  have  to 
be  involved  in  the  planning.  That  ought  to  be  required  in  some 
way — some  sort  of  joint  planning. 

I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  inflexible  rules  because  different 
communities  do  have  different  arrangements,  and  some  of  these 
already  work  very  well.  The  precise  arrangements  do  not  all  have 
to  be  the  same,  provided  there  is  close  collaboration. 

For  example,  in  Boston,  a  Trilateral  Council  has  been  created  to 
coordinate  the  school  programs — particularly  as  they  affect  the 
disadvantaged — and  the  private  sector  and  th^  universities,  which 
are  very  important  up  there.  That  council  actually  has  a  perma- 
nent staff  and  a  dir^^ctor,  so  it  can  work  on  a  continuing  basis.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  promising  development.  It  can,  for  example, 
really  bring  private  business  into  vocational  education  in  a  more 
rneaningfui  way,  into  the  development  of  the  new  * 'cluster"  voca- 
tional schools  being  developed,  and  so  on. 

The  Private  Industry  Council  is  definitely  involved.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  a  member  of  the  Private  Industry  CounciL  At 
the  same  time,  the  PIC  is  represented  on  the  Trilateral  Council 
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and  provides  significant  imput  into  that  council's  activities.  But  the 
PIC  is  not  spending  its  whole  time  on  problems  of  school-to-work 
transition-  I  think  since  these  councils  are  new  and  are  developing 
their  own  areas  of  priorities  ^Viey  might  in  some  cases  be  a  little 
afraid  if  they  were  asked  to  devote  all  their  time — or  what  could 
amount  to  all  of  their  time — to  that  area. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  flexibility,  but  there  needs  to  be 
some  underlying  requirement  that  the  PIC's  must  be  involved. 

Senator  Nelson.  Has  the  targeted  tax  credit  been  in  effect  long 
enough  to  make  any  judgment  as  to  its  value  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Hand.  Not  in  my  opinion.  As  of,  I  think,  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, there  were  about  108,000  jobs  that  liave  been  certified.  I  have 
forgotten  now  the  total  sums  of  money  that  entails. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  many  certified  under  the  targeted  jobs? 

Mr.  Hawd.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Neuson.  A  hundred  and  what? 

Mr.  Hand.  108,000. 

Mr.  KouBERG-  I  think  it  is  running  about  10,000  a  month,  Mr* 
Chairman, 

Senator  Nelson.  Being  added? 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  10,000  a  month  are  being  added,yes.  And  an  aver- 
age of  100,000  or  120,000  a  year  certified,  amcn^  Llie  sc »  ?n  catego- 
ries. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  are  talking  about  only  the  targeted  jobs? 
Mr.  KouBERG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hand.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  incentive.  I  think  it  is  working  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  understood.  It  was  very  slow  being  marketed, 
being  made  available  to  the  business  community.  Implicit  in  your 
comment  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  effective,  I  think  it  will 
be.  I  think  it  is  one  of  many  tools  that  can  be  used.  But  there  is  a 
tragic  lack  of  communication . 

One  theme  came  out  very  clearly:  people  recognize  the  problem. 
They  do  not  however,  know  where  to  go  to  get  answers.  This  is 
something  that  is  many  times  overlooked.  We  can  design  these 
programs^  but  if  they  are  not  communicated  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  businesses — small  businesses  in  particular — they  are 
for  naught. 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  regulations  for  that  program 
v/ere  just  issued  in  January,  some  15  months  after  the  program 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Many  businesses  are  very  reluctant 
to  go  very  far  down  the  line  until  they  know  actually,  precisely 
what  the  IRS  is  going  to  rule  and  how  they  are  going  to  run  a 
program. 

I  think  that  is  indicative  of  how  long  it  really  takes  to  get  a  new 
progrram  of  this  kind  on  the  board  and  then  understood  by  6V2 
million  separate  private  businesses  out  there. 

I  think  the  program  has  tremendous  appeal.  I  think,  personally, 
it  is  the  general  direction  we  ought  to  be  going  to  provide  direct 
incentives  to  private  business  to  participate  in  these  kinds  of  areas. 
But  I  think  we  have  a  ways  to  go  in  order  to  even  acquaint  private 
business  with  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  agree  with  that  point.  Senator.  I  think  the  fact  the 
regulations  have  just  been  issued  at  the  turn  of  the  year  means 
that  it  really  is  too  early  to  judge  the  effect.  From  conversations 
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with  different  people  involved  with  this  program,  I  have  gained  the 
definite  impression  that  the  great  uncertainty  about  what  would  be 
required  under  the  program  has  been  a  major  deterrent  to  the  use 
of  the  credit  to  date.  And  I  really  think  that  there  was  an  unneces- 
sary delay  in  promulgating  the  regulations.  One  has  to  be  very 
sure  that  as  the  program  proceeds  in  the  future,  these  kinds  of 
delays  are  avoided;  that  there  is  not  too  much  bureaucracy  and 
redtai>e;  and  that  there  is  some  real  concern  about  getting  the 
information  out. 

I  think  the  greatest  pKDtential  for  the  tax  credit  program  exists 
when  it  is  developed  hand  in  hand  with  the  Private  Industry 
CJouncils.  Availability  of  the  tax  credit  can  be  particularly  useful 
when  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  kinds  of  services  to  the 
hard-to-employ,  such  as  counseling  or  special  training. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  targeted  credit  for  the  eli^ble,  for  whom- 
ever is  eligible,  is  50  percent  of  the  first  $6,000  in  wages,  the  first 
year;  25  percent  the  second,  and  phased  out  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  That  is  correct 

It  does  not  fully  add  up  to  that,  I  think,  because  it  depends  on 
the  taxes  the  employer  still  has  to  pay  otherwise.  It  may  not 
always  come  out  50  percent. 

Mr.  KOLBERC.  It  could  be  more  than  $3,000.  I  think  in  the  most 
typical  case  it  is  likely  to  be  more  like  $1,800  to  $2,000,  because 
that  is  the  tax  bracket  that  most  businesses  are  going  to  find 
themselves  in.  So,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  going  to  be  much  less 
than  the  $3,000.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  flat  rate.  It  is  based 
upon  the  tax  br^^cket  that  one  is  in. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  has  been  so  long  since  we  passed  it,  I  must  be 
confused.  My  recollection  is  it  was  a  straight  tax  credit  of  50 
percent  of  whatever  the  wage  is,  not  to  exceed  $6,000.  So  if  the 
employer  pays  $6,000,  he  gets  a  $3,000  credit  against  taxes — not 
^aduated  in  any  way  that  I  know  of.  The  other  half  is  salary 
deductible  as  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  That  is  the  difference- 
Senator  Nelson.  All  right,  so  if  the  wage  is  $6,000  the  first  year 
then  there  is  a  credit  of  $3,000.  That  leaves  $3,000  left  of  the  $6,000 
that  is  deductible,  and  it  benefits  the  employer  at  46  percent  if  he 
is  in  the  top  bracket,  and  20  percent  or  whatever  depending  on 
what  bracket  he  is  in.  Is  that  what  you  are  talking  about.  Bill? 

Mr.  KOLBERG.  Yes,  sir.  It  gets  very  complicated^  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  have  to  look  ^t  each  business  separately.  What  I  was  trying  to 
portray  to  you  is  that  I  have  understood  that  in  the  most  average 
case  it  is  likely  to  be  something  like  $2,000  or  thereabouts,  instead 
of  $3,000.  I  am  not  trying  to  denigrate  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  that.  If,  in  fact, 
$3,000  is  the  credit,  the  only  way  it  could  be  less  than  $3,000  is  if 
the  person  did  not  have  enough  profits,  enough  taxes  to  be  owed  to 
be  able  to  deduct  the  full  $3,000. 

Mr.  KoLBERC.  You  see,  all  employee  salaries  are  totally  deduct- 
ible as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  but  under  the  tax  credit  program, 
that  is  not  the  case.  You  cannot  deduct  the  $6,000  as  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  There  is  an  interaction  between  the  tax  credit  and  the 
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deduction  for  cost  of  doing  business,  and  that  causes  the  total  of 
$3,000  to  be  depleted  based  upon  your  individual  tax  situation. 

But,  in  any  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  that  needs  to 
be  made  is  that  it  is  probably  something  like  a  one-third  

Senator  Nelson.  All  right. 

Mr,  KoL^ERG,  Over  the  2-year  period  it  is  something  like  a  one- 
third  reimbursement  or  cut  in  what  you  would  normally  pay  for  an 
entry  level  wage. 

Senator  Nelson.  Basically,  you  are  talking  about  if  you  are  in 
what  used  to  be  the  50  percent  bracket^  but  is  now  46  percent;  the 
employer  does  get  a  deduction  worth  46  percent  anyway. 

Mr.  KoLBERC.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right.  I  guess  that  is  all  I  have. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  your  taking  the 
time  to  come  and  testify. 

Our  next  panel  is  macie  up  of  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  Pedro  Garza, 
Maudine  Cooper,  Ruth  Kobell,  and  Rabbi  Lubinsky.  Are  they  ail 
here  today? 

All  of  your  statements  will  be  printed  in  the  record  in  fulL  These 
hearings  have  to  conclude  for  another  appointment  of  mine  at 
11:50,  which  is  short  of  an  hour  and  10  minutes. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  summarize  your  statements 
and  on  points  of  duplication  just  avoid  those,  if  you  can,  I  am  going 
to  have  to  limit  you  each  to  5  minutes  in  presentation  if  I  am  going 
to  complete  this  by  11:50. 

Who  begins? 

Would  you  as  witnesses  identify  yourselves  for  the  reporter, 
starting  on  my  far  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAUDINE  COOPF^R,  ACTIN(;  VICE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  WASHINGTON  OPERATIONS.  NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  REV.  LEON  SULLIVAN,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  BOARD,  OPPORTUNITIES  INDLTSTRIALIZATION  CENTERS 
OF  AMERICA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  PEDRO  GARZA,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  SER— JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS.  DALLAS,  TEX.: 
RUTH  KOBELL,  LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT,  NATIONAL  FARM- 
ERS  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C;  AND  RABBI  MEN.XCHEM  LU- 
BINSKY, DIRECTOR,  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  .AFFAIRS, 
AGUDATH  ISRAEL  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Ms.  Cooper.  I  am  Maudine  Cooper,  acting  vice  president.  Nation- 
al Urban  League. 

Mr.  Garza.  Pedro  Garza,  executive  director,  SER. 

Rabbi  Lubinsky.  I  am  Rabbi  Menachem  Lubinsky,  director  of 
government  and  public  affairs  for  Agudath  Israel  of  America. 

Ms.  KoBELL.  I  am  Ruth  Kobell,  legislative  assistant.  National 
Farmers  Union. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  right,  who  w^ishes  to  begin? 

Mr.  Garza.  Mr<  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  before  you  this 
morning  on  the  proposed  Youth  Training  and  Employment  Act  and 
its  impact  on  youth  employment,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  His- 
panic youth. 

As  national  director  of  the  largest  Hispanic  community-based 
employment  and  training  organization  in  the  United  States,  I  come 
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before  you  to  share  our  views  on  the  unique  employment  problems 
facing  Hispanic  youth  and  our  recommendations  for  addressing 
them, 

I-  HISPANIC  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

The  most  devastating  problem  facing  our  youth  continues  to  be 
an  economic  system  that  has  been  neither  sensitive  nor  responsive 
enough  to  the  employment,  training,  and  educational  needs  of 
young  Hispanics. 

Public  p>olic3m:iakers  have  shown  little  or  no  commitment  to  in- 
crease and  improve  information  and  awareness  of  Hispanic  youth 
employment  problems.  The  result  has  been  a  minimal  resolution  of 
the  problem.  Moreover,  the  little  data  available  shows  the  Hispanic 
youth  population  falling  far  behind  the  general  youth  population  in 
many  economic  and  educational  indicators. 

If  these  trends  are  not  addressed,  the  problem  confronting  our 
youth  will  be  compounded,  thereby  widening  the  gap  between  His- 
panic youth  and  the  general  youth  population. 

1.  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimated  the  Hispanic  Commu- 
nity, Conservatively  at  12  million  persons.  Of  this  number,  42 
percent  were  under  18  years  of  age  as  compared  with  29  percent 
for  the  total  U.S.  population.  The  median  age  of  22.1  years  for 
persons  of  Spanish  origin''  was  by  far  the  lowest  of  any  group  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  LABOR   FORCE  PARTICIPAT^O^^ 

Over  the  past  decade  Hispanic  youth  significantly  increased  in 
labor  force  participants,  but  did  not  surpass  that  of  the  total  youth 
population.  Diversity  in  Hispanic  youth  (16  to  24)  labor  force  par- 
ticipation is  demonstrated  by  the  20  percent  differential  between 
Mexican-Americans  (72  percent)  and  Puerto  Ricans  (under  50  per- 
cent) youth. 

Nonetheless,  increased  labor  force  participation  did  nothing  to 
improve  the  employment  situation.  According  to  a  noted  labor 
economist.  Dr.  Richard  Santos  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  years  comprise  only  26 
percent  of  the  total  Hispanic  labor  force,  but  represent  nearly  45 
percent  of  all  unemployed  Hispanics. 

3.    UNEMPI>OYMKNT  RATE 

Current  statistics  indicate  that  the  Hispanic  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  x  p>ercent.  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  five 
Hispanic  youth  in  umemployed,  with  the  fi^re  for  Puerto  Rican 
Youth  reaching  one  out  of  every  four  without  a  job.  Several  factors 
contribute  to  the  disproportionately  high  Hispanic  youth  unem- 
ployment rate: 

3  (a)     EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

More  than  one  out  of  every  three  Hispanic  youth  ages  16  to  24 
years  is  a  high  school  dropout.  Consequently,  the  median  years  of 
school  completed  by  Hispanics  is  10.4. 
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Thus,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Hispanic  youth  are  not  receiving 
the  basic  educational  skills  and  related  work  experience  necessary 
to  properly  enter  and  succeed  in  the  labor  force.  Furthermore,  this 
uniortimate  situation  is  perpetuated  by  a  cycle  where  poor  prepa- 
ration for  entering  the  labor  force  leads  to  unemployment.  This 
results  in  low  incomes, 

{a)  Minimal  income  does  not  offer  individuals  or  their  children 
equal  opportimities  for  adequate  training  to  upgrade  employment 
or  to  successfully  compete  in  the  labor  force. 

iby    LANGUAQE  BARRIGR 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Hispanic  youth  in  the  labor  force 
are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  further  reduces  their  em- 
ployability  in  an  English  language  dominant  society.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  the  employer  who  will  not  hire  them.  In  others  the 
vouth  themselves  are  discouraged  from  applying  for  employment 
because  of  their  English  language  deficiency. 

(C)  mSCRIMINATION 

We  also  have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  employment  discrimi- 
nation exists  in  the  labor  force  and  that  Hispanic  youth  must 
overcome  two  handicaps;  the  fact  that  they  are  young  (not  accepted 
in  the  labor  market  as  adequately  trained  or  er^rienced)  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  predominant  in  a  culture  other  than  society's 
dominant  culture. 

The  employment  problems  of  Hispanic  youth  are  structural  and 
chronic  in  nature  and  cannot  be  solved  by  short-run  solutions.  The 
strategy  developed  to  address  the  youth  unemployment  issue  must 
become  part  of  the  overall  national  employment  and  economic 
policy  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

II.   ECOlsrOMIC   POLICY   FOR  THE  EIQHTIES 

The  availability  of  employment  opportunities  in  this  decade  will 
be  profoundly  affected  by  the  economic  i>olicies  that  are  develoF>ed 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  in  the  next  2  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  distressing  to  hear  President  Carter  announce  that  his 
administration  yvill  adapt  so-called  anti-inflationary  measures  that 
will  cut  back  vital  services  to  our  communities  and  sacrifice  mil- 
lions of  productive  individuals  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
This  economic  policy  not  only  demonstrates  a  total  lack  of  concern 
for  the  plight  of  working  people,  but  it  also  retracts  the  promises 
and  commitments  of  the  administration  and  the  Congress. 

The  Full  Emplojrment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978  estab- 
lislied  as  national  policy  the  inherent  right  to  employment  at  fair 
rates  of  compensation  to  all  Americans  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
utilize  such  opF>ortunitxes.  This  is  a  basic  premise  that  cannot  and 
must  not  be  compromised  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  indeed  restore 
confidence  in  our  economic  system.  We  cannot  accept  delays  in 
accomplishing  the  mandates  of  this  act,  3-i>ercent  adult  unemploy- 
ment and  4-i>ercent  overall  unemployment  by  1983,  nor  can  we 
abandon  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  bran- 
dished by  politically  expedient  measures  that  will  eventually  stifle 
our  economy. 
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The  effect  of  this  administration's  proposed  policy  of  austerity 
will  most  deeply  impact  Hispanics  and  other  minorities,  particular- 
ly minority  youth.  Hispanic  3'outh  are  the  least  skilled  and  least 
experienced  segment  of  the  working  force;  therefore,  they  are  in- 
evitably the  last  hired  and  first  fired.  These  policies  of  austerity 
will  perpetuate  this  practice.  The  shor-t-range  consequences,  mas- 
sive layoffs  of  productive  workers,  is  a  cruel  fate  to  bestow  upon  a 
labor  force.  The  long-range  effects  would  not  only  be  brutal,  but 
also  irreparable.  It  is  difficult,  yet  realistic,  to  conceive  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  youth  population  who  will  develop  into  adulthood 
without  ever  having  held  a  job. 

This  disfranchisement  of  youth  from  our  Nation's  work  force  will 
reproduce  the  social  havoc  that  almost  wrecked  our  Nation  in  the 
1960's,  and  perF>etuate  the  economic  decline  that  we  have  experi- 
enced since  the  mid-1 970's.  I  propose  to  each  of  you,  that  we 
neither  desire  nor  can  we  afford  these  consequences. 

III.    YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT  POOCY    FOR   THE  EIOHTIES 

Our  national  employment  policy  must  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
Hispanic  youth  population  of  this  Nation.  Because  of  the  diversity 
of  Hispanic  groups  and  the  complexity  of  youth  employment  prob- 
lems, it  is  essential  that  a  variey  of  strategies  be  utilized  to  reduce 
Hispanic  youth  unemployment. 

The  employment  strategies  that  SER  supports  are  those  that 
have  been  previously  advocated  by  economist  Dr.  Richard  Santos. 
Foremost,  we  propose  the  investment  of  financial  resources  in  im- 
proviing  the  supply  of  Hispanic  workers  through  increased  educa- 
tion, skills  training,  and  job  search  information.  The  available 
demographic  data  consistently  reveals  an  Hispanic  labor  force  that 
has  a  lower  educational  attainment  level  than  that  of  the  general 
working  population.  We  know  that  one  out  of  every  three  Hispanic 
youth  16  to  24  years  of  age  in  our  labor  market  is  a  high  school 
dropout. 

SKR's  experience  with  Hispanic  youth  has  revealed  a  deficiency 
in  career  awareness,  career  preparation,  and  skills  development  on 
the  part  of  those  youths.  More  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  career 
awareness  and  training  opportunities  to  these  youths. 

These  nncasures  will  not  be  i>ufficient  if*  discrimination  against 
Hispanic  workers  persists,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it 
remains  a  serious  impediment. 

Because  of  the  wide  dispersion  of  Hispanics  and  the  heterogenous 
nature  of  this  group,  SER-Jobs  for  Progress,  the  Nation's  largest 
employment  and  training  organization  serving  the  Hispanic  youth 
community  proposes: 

First,  the  development  of  multiple  program  approaches  to  ad- 
dress the  divergent  labor  market  needs  of  the  various  Hispanic 
youth  subgroups. 

Second,  the  implementation  of  multiyear  funding  mechanisms 
for  the  Comprehensive  Youth  Employment  and  Career  Develop- 
ment Act, 

Third,  the  deployment  of  mechanisms  to  insure  the  full  partici- 
pation of  community-based  organi2:ations,  neighborhood  groups, 
and   other  institutions  representing  the  structurally  unemployed 
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and  unemployable  youth  of  the  country  in  policy,  research,  and 
pro^ammatic  responsibilities. 

Fourth,  the  implementation  of  the  National  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment  Statistics'  recommendation  to  insure 
accurate,  reliable,  and  timely  data  on  Hispanic  youth. 

Fifth,  the  establishment  of  a  National  Hispanic  ^  'mployment 
Policy  Commission  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  .-n  Hispanic 
youth  research. 

Sixth,  the  development  of  stronger  programmatic  linkages  be- 
tween the  education  community  and  the  employment  and  training 
system* 

These  six  propositions  will  begin  to  address  the  employment 
needs  of  Hispanic  youth. 

Now,  gentlemen  let  me  turn  to  the  President's  youth  legislation. 

V.    RECOMMENOATIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSED   YOUTH  LEGISLATION 

President  Carter's  Youth  Act  of  1980  proposes  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges faced  by  youth  unemployment,  given  the  present  economic 
conditions  and  youth  employment  needs.  SER  recognizes  the  intent 
of  the  act  and  commends  the  administration  on  its  action  response 
to  this  critical  issue.  We  find,  however,  that  the  act  ignores  the 
needs  of  Hispanic  youth.  In  its  attempt  to  recognize  the  need  to 
attack  the  causal  factors  of  youth  unemployment — esi>ecially 
among  minority  disadvantaged  in  urban  areas — we  find  that  the 
act  has  some  limitation.  Recent  studies  reveal  that  race  and  ethnic 
discrimination  continue  to  be  among  the  strongest  forces  against 
youth  as  they  attempt  to  enter  the  world  of  work.  In  an  era  when 
90  percent  of  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  United  States 
require  a  high  school  diploma,  and  where  the  school  dropout  rate 
for  Hispanic  youth  is  up  to  40  percent  of  that  pK>pulation,  there  is 
enormous  need  to  address  these  facts  in  the  bill.  At  no  place  in  the 
proposed  act  is  this  addressed. 

Far  too  much  hope  is  placed  on  the  public  educational  sys^3m  to 
help  minority  youth  get  a  decent  chance  at  a  career.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  in  fact,  reward  the  school  systems  that  have 
treated  minority  youth  with  less  fairness  and  invite  them  to  con- 
tinue to  be  left  behind.  As  representatives  of  Hispanic  youth,  we 
are  strongly  opposed  to  such  emphasis  on  the  local  educational 
agencies  as  the  services  deliverers  of  the  act. 

We  find  the  need  to  address  specific  areas  in  title  I  of  the  act  as 
follows: 

.The  youth  population  being  given  priority  in  the  act  should 
include  persons  of  limited  English-speaking  proficiency. 

Skills  and  competencies  for  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams should  include  providing  English  as  a  second  language  train- 
ing for  youth  lacking  language  proficiency  for  employment. 

Prime  sponsor  basic  programs  should  include  an  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  language  proficiency  training  proportionate  to  the 
percentage  of  eligible  youth  in  the  population  that  would  be  consid- 
ered persons  with  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

Prime  sponsors  using  equal  chance  supplemental  allocations 
shall  include  persons  with  limited  English-si>eaking  ability. 

Definitive  means  be  provided  to  insure  that  the  Secretary  and 
prime  sponsors  will  use  nationally  affiliated  community  based  or- 
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ganizations — such  as  SER  Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc. — to  provide  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  service  providers. 

Prime  sponsors  shall  be  required  to  publish  summary  reports  on 
annual  plans  and  program  performance  in  daily  newspapers  with 
large  circulation  and  to  hold  public  hearings  on  annual  plans  prior 
to  submission  to  the  Secretary.  Summary  reports  shall  begin  with  a 
basic  statement  of  purFK>se  of  programs,  priority  of  p>opulation  seg- 
ments to  be  served,  historical  results  of  prior  years'  programs — 
projected  services  for:  (1)  age,  sex,  ethnicity  of  identifiable  sub- 
groups, (2)  the  measurable  unemployment  rate  and  school  dropout 
rates  and  grades  at  which  dropouts  occurred,  (3)  tyi>es  of  training 
provided,  (4)  job  placement  and  job  retention  rates,  (5)  incomes 
earned,  (6)  statistical  design  for  comparison  groups  to  demonstrate 
contribution  to  community,  (7)  program  management  performance 
criteria,  and  (8)  prime  sponsor  administrative  costs. 

The  following  comments  are  made  in  reference  to  title  II  of  the 
proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980: 

First,  the  use  of  19T0  data  from  the  census  will  again  negatively 
impact  Hispanic  youth  due  to  the  17-percent  undercount  and  the 
demographic  growth  of  that  population  during  the  1970's,  Projec- 
tions to  account  for  the  increase  in  Hispanic  youth  population  and 
the  most  upKlated  data  from  the  census,  must  be  used  to  adequately 
serve  this  segment  of  the  youth  population. 

Second,  the  role  of  community-based  organizations  is  completely 
absent  from  the  partnership  with  local  educational  agencies,  em- 
plojrment  and  training  officers,  and  the  private  sector.  Community- 
based  organizations  must  be  added  to  the  act  as  full  partners. 

Third,  the  proposed  bill  does  not  sufficiently  stipulate  the  partic- 
ular differences  sind  needs  of  Hispanics  for  employment  and  train- 
ing and  back-to-school  programs,  that  are  based  on  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  culturally  relevant  curricula.  This  approach  obviously 
should  include  the  role  of  parents  and  of  community-based  organi- 
zations. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  leave  you  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  as 
we  enter  the  most  important  decade  of  our  existence  as  a  multicul- 
tural nation.  We  ask  that  you  join  us  in  enhancing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  economic  growth  and  prosperity  for  America's  youth. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Nelsok.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garza. 
Who  is  the  next  witness? 
Ms.  Cooper.  Maudine  Cooper. 

We  at  the  National  Urban  League  have  long  advocated  youth 
programs.  While  the  majority  of  youth  in  this  country  move 
smoothly  from  school  to  the  workplace,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  poor  and  disadvantaged 
black  and  minority  youth  who  bear  what  we  believe  to  be  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  youth  unemployment  rate. 

Last  year — well,  not  last  year — 1977,  we  testified  before  this 
committee  and  the  House  subcommittee  on  the  introduction  of 
YEDPA,  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Act. 

In  preparing  for  this  hearing,  we  looked  back  at  that  testimony 
and  nothing  has  changed  since  the  introduction  of  YEDPA.  Grant- 
ed, it  was  a  demonstration  program. 
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I  looked  at  the  language  in  there,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
paragraph  out  of  the  1977  testimony: 

Public  educational  institutions,  private  entrepreneurs,  vocational  education  facili- 
tm^-i  ^^^'^  cetera,  are  all  suddenly  concerned  about  the  plight  of  black  youth. 
Wnile  there  is  admittedly  a  need  for  partnership  among  these  groups,  they  have 
traditionally  ignored  the  plight  of  black  economically  disadvantaged  youth.  If  unem- 
ployment rates  among  white  youth  were  as  high  as  black  youth,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  an  all  out  war  on  youth  unemployment  would  have  been  declared. 

The  figures  are  pretty  much  the  same  for  1980,  and  we  still  have 
no  war,  declaration  of  war. 

Jobless  rates  among  minority  youth  are  usually  two  to  three 
times  higher  than  that  of  white  youth.  For  example,  while  white 
teenagers  had  a  jobless  rate  of  14  percent  in  1978,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Hispanic  and  black  teenagers  was  21  and  39  percent, 
respectively. 

Today  the  jobless  rates  for  black  youth  exceeds  70  percent  in 
some  of  our  urban  centers.  We  know  that  they  are,  for  the  most 
part  poor  and  concentrated  in  imj>overished  neighborhoods  in  cen- 
tral cities  and  rural  communities.  And  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
last  witness'  comment  about  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  and/or  locate 
these  young  people. 

We  in  the  Urban  League,  and  I  would  suspect  in  the  other 
community-based  organizations  know  exactly  where  they  are. 

We  commend  this  committee  for  its  recognition  of  the  complex- 
ities of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  a  systematized  and  compre- 
hensive approach.  I  think  the  records  of  both  Senators  here  present 
exemplify  that  sensitivity. 

In  specific  terms  in  addressing  the  administration's  initiatives, 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  argument  that  there  is  a  lack  of  skill 
among  these  unemployed  youth  has  been  a  key  argument  for  the 
problems  of  high  youth  unemployment. 

We  believe,  however,  that  contrary  to  that  belief,  persistent  high 
unemployment  among  minority  youth  is  not  primarily  due  to  edu- 
cation and  skills  deficiencies,  as  again  the  previous  witness  rein- 
forced. 

Job  opportunities  are  greater  for  white  youth  with  lower  educa- 
tional attainment — white  high  school  dropouts,  for  example,  have 
lower  unemployment  rates,  16.7  percent,  than  black  young  people 
with  some  college  education,  21.4  percent.  It's  about  the  same 
jobless  rate  as  black  college  graduates. 

That,  to  me.  Senator,  would  indicate  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  lack  of  skills  argument.  It  is  true  that  a  lack  of 
basic  skills  leads  to  unemploy ability  among  many  disadvantaged 
youth  and  this  certainly  needs  to  be  addressed.  But  these  skills  are 
useless  if  jobs  are  not  available  because  of  racial  discrimination, 
periodic  recessions,  and  ineffective  targeting. 

The  league  is  seriously  concerned  about  the  administration's 
weighty  and  perhaps  inappropriate  emphasis  on  the  educational 
system.  We  are  understandably  skeptical  about  a  bill  that  proposes 
to  inject  $900  million  into  a  historically  unsuccessful  network.  We 
agree  that  the  unreadiness  of  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts 
significantly  contributes  to  unemployability  among  too  many  disad- 
vantaged youth,  and  we  recognize  the  need  for  and  welcome  the 
initiative  to  increase  Federal  spending  to  enhance  employability. 
But  we  suspect  the  educational  system  may  be  so  permeated  with 
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functional  shortcomings  in  this  area  that  the  mere  infusion  of 
additional  moneys  into  the  system  will  be  largely  ineffective  as  a 
means  to  increase  employment  among  disadvantaged  minority 
youth. 

Our  public  schools  have  continually  failed  to  equip  many  young- 
sters with  the  requisite  communications  and  comprehensive  skills. 

We  would  like  to  address  some  specific  concerns  about  the  labor 
section  of  the  administration's  bill.  In  the  testimony  that  has  been 
submitted,  I  would  like  to  have  the  entire  document  submitted  for 
the  record,  and  go  on  to  the  new  initiatives. 

The  administration  has  deemed  the  new  initiatives  the  most 
comprehensive  youth  training  and  emplojonent  effort  ever  accom- 
plished or  envisioned  and  its  proposal  to  serve  more  youth  is  evi- 
denced by  DOL's  expanded  eligibility  criteria. 

We  contend  that  in  order  to  successfully  accomplish  the  project- 
ed goals,  the  administration  must  rethink  current  levels  of  appro- 
priations so  that  the  program  may  be  fully  implemented  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  in  this  budget  crunch  that  Congress  is 
facing  along  with  the  administration  that  these  programs  will 
probably  be  the  first  to  face  the  ax. 

We  SLTG  also  concerned  about  the  presence  of  the  current  ethnic 
provisions  in  the  new  bill.  Again,  with  the  tightening  of  the  budget, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  appropriations  level  for  this  program  and 
the  existing  youth  initiatives  will  also  be  cut,  bringing  again  hope 
to  young  people — hope  that  will  be  dashed  by  the  absence  of  appro- 
priate funding  levels. 

We  support  efforts  to  consolidate  and  streamline  the  complexities 
of  the  YEDPA  program;  however,  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
proposed  consolidation  is  a  change  for  the  better.  The  percentage  of 
funds  outside  the  basic  grant  formula  is  too  large.  This  results  in  a 
$200  million  reduction  from  current  funds  from  the  youth  employ- 
ment training  program. 

If  I  may  conclude,  we  have  some  very  specific  concerns  again 
about  the  educational  system  and  the  availability  of  alternative 
school  systems.  We  are  pleased  that  DOL  has  included  some  neces- 
sary components  in  the  educational  cooi>erative  incentive  plan. 

Section  423  should  go  further  to  specifically  mandate  CBO  and 
alternative  school  input  at  the  planning  and  approval  levels.  As 
you  may  know,  the  National  Urban  League  did  at  one  time  operate 
several  alternative  schools.  Those  schools  were  models  and  have 
since  been  tun  ed  over  to  the  existing  school  systems,  and  are  still 
being  carried  out. 

I  want  to  do  something  that  is  not  often  done  on  the  Senate  side, 
and  that  is  give  a  little  plug  for  a  bill  that  is  on  the  House  side. 

Whe  n  we  began  to  analyze  all  of  these  bills,  we  looked  very 
carefully  at  not  only  Senator  Javits'  bill  but  Congressman  Haw- 
kins' bill  as  well. 

H.R.  4425  amends  CETA  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  and 
training  opportunities  and  to  assist  families  to  become  economical- 
ly self-sufficient.  We  applaud  that  initiative  and  the  retention  of 
the  youth  entitlement  incentives.  We  also  applaud  the  expansion  of 
the  eligibility  within  that  legislation  to  ages  16  to  24. 
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We  did,  however,  have  some  problems  with  that  and  they  are 
laid  out  in  the  prepared  testimony. 

In  looking  at  Senator  Javits'  bill,  that  is  S.  2218,  which  amends 
CETA  with  a  new  combination  of  work  experience^  skill,  training, 
and  personalized  youth  empioyability  plans,  we  like  that  idea  and 
we  applaud  it  and  hope  that  it  would  be  in  the  final  bill,  whatever 
emerges  from  this  committee 

However,  the  allocation  formula  is  based  on  adult  data  rather 
than  youth  unemployment  patterns.  Senator,  we  would  like  to  see 
that  changed.  Consequently,  the  funds  will  not  properly  focus  on 
minority  youth  joblessness  unless  that  occurs. 

We  support  a  comprehensive  youth  employment  program  which 
utilizes  in  all  stages  of  operations  from  planning  to  support  serv- 
ices^ community-based  organizations  with  a  proven  capability  for 
reaching  and  serving  minority  youth* 

We  will  recommend  a  number  of  very  specific  changes  for  the 
various  bills  that  are  now  pending,  and  hopefully  we  will  be  asked 
to  work  with  this  committee  to  help  prepare  some  language  that 
does  reflect  the  concerns  of,  we  believe,  minority  youth  and  the 
economically  disadvantaged. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cooper  follows:] 
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Ttestonony  of 
MALTOrNE  R*  OOOPER 

j^crmsG  VICE  president 

before  the 

Senate  Oanmittee  on  Labor  and  Hijcnan  R=*souroes 
on 

THE  YOUTH  EUPLOiCMEOT  AND  TRAINI1*3  INITIATIVES 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
ftocm  6226 

Ttiursday,  Marc±i  13,  1980 
9r30  A.M. 


Mr*  QiainTian  and  nraters  of  the  CScninittee^  1  am  Ma\xline  R*  Cooper,  Acting 
Vioe  President  for  Washington  C^peratiotis  of  the  National  Urban  JLeague,  Inc. 
Ihe  National  Urban  league  is  a  non-profit  oontnunity  service  organization  dedi- 
cated to  securing  equal  opportunities  for  the  poor  and  minorities  in  all  sectors 
of  our  society.     Through  our  networks  of  116  affiliates  in  nore  than  35  states 
naticTTwide,  we  provide  social  services  to  disadvantaged  individuals  in  this 
cities.     It  is  because  of  this  oornnitmant  to  Blacks  and  the  under^ 
privileged  that  we  vjelcciiie  *this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  ocmnittee 
<x\  the  youth  oqploynient  and  training  legislation. 
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at:  ti}£i  Nat.ional  Uri^an  League  have,  for  a  long  tline,  advocatjed  a  ocxn- 
pSftd^nsive  youth  eK^>loytnent  and  traini-ng  program  and  we  are  pleased  that:  youth 
unat^loyment:  ±3  now  recognized  as  a  national  problcxn.     V4u.le  ^he  n^jorltr/  of 
ycbuth  in  this  country  irove  smoothly  from  the  school  to  the  worfqplace,  we  are 
deeply  oonoemed  about  the  steadily  increasing  nuntoer  of  poor,  disadvantaged, 
t:>lacR  and  minority  youth  who  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  youth 
unen^loynmit  rate.     Jobless  rates  aercxyg  minority  youth  are  usually   two  to 
three  tines  higher  than  that  of  whitie  youth.     For  exazrple,  v*iile  vihite  teen- 
agers had  a  jobless  rate  of  14  per  cent  in  1978,  the  uneinployrnent  rates  for 
Hispanic  and  black  teenagers  were  21  per  cent  and  39  per  oent,  respectively- 

Know  tJ*At  these  youth  axe,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  ocfficentrated  in 
irrpoverished  neighborhoods  in  central  cities  and  rural  ccKmvjnitJLes. 

We  oopTTend  tiiis  Gomnittee  for  its  recognition  of  the  ocrTx>iexities  of  the 
problem  and  the  need  for  a  systematized  and  oon^rehensive  apprx:>ach*     The  Uriaan 
League  welocures  the  opportuorLity  to  continue  its  cccmitjnent  to  the  youth 
unen^loyment  problem  by  sharing  its  ideas  on  the  present  youth  errployrrent 
legislation  with  you  today. 

First  of  ally   the  Adnriinistration's  initiatiives  aire  rooted  in  the  pri— 
mary  assunption  that  high  unemployment  rates  cirmig  youth  eure  caused  by  a  l^ck 
of  skills.     Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  persistent  high  uneirployment  among 
minority  youth  is  not  prirrardLly  due  to  educational  and  skill  deficiencies, 
since  job  opportunities  are  greater  for  white  youth  with  lower  educational 
atfcainnient,     White  high  school  dropouts  have  Icwer  unen^loyment  rates  {16,7%) 
as  black  co''J.€5ge  graduates.     It  is  true  that  a  lack  of  basic  skills  leads  to 

*  Dr.   J^obert  Hill,   Director  of  Research,  National  Urban  Leagvi-,   Inc,  ,  Discriinina tion 

and  Minority"  Youtli  Unary lo^Trt^nt,  Prepared  for  the  Vice  PresidentTs 
T^lsk  t\:>rce  on  Youth  Qr^ioyiTtin t ,  1979 
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unenployablUty  ata»g  many  dtLsadvantaged  youth  and  UrLs  cextaixily  ne<&ds  to  be 


raciaJ.  discrimination,  pexiodic  recessions  and  ineffecrtive  targeting. 

C3onseqoently,   the  NationaJ.  Urt>an  Leagrje  is  seriously  cxancemed  about  tlie 
A±nlnistrat:ion's  wei^ty  and  pertiapa  inappropriate  eiqphasis  on  the  educational 
syston-  •  We  are  understai^dably  sk^atical  about  a  bill  that  proposes  to  inject 
$900  tniXlion  into  an  historicad-ly  unsuccessful  network-    Vfe  agree  that  the 
unzeadiT^sB  o£  high  soikool  graduates  and  dropouts  significantly  oon tributes  to 
XMiCT^loyribility  ^knong  too  many  disadvantaged  youth  and  we  recognize  the  need 
for  and  weloone  the  initiative  to  increstse  federal  spending  to  enhance  youth 
enployability  through  new,  inncrvative  programs  aiined  at  the  youth  vdicm  the 
present  edijK=ational  system  has  failed.     But  we  suspect  the  educational  system 
nay  be  so  perneated  with  functional  shortootnings  in  this  auraa.  that  the  mere 
infusion  of  addLitioocLL  nc\ies  into  the  system  wiUL  be  largely  ineffective  as 
a  means  to  increase  employment  ainong  disadvantaged  minority  youth - 

Our  public  sctaDls  have  continuously  failed  to  ©quip  many  young  graduates 
with  the  requisite     oonnunication  and  ocnprehension  skills-     ihey  have  failed  to 
motivate  many  youngsters  to  irinish  school.     And  they  have  regularly  been  un- 
successful at  inducing  young  dropouts  to  return  to  the  classroccn.     If  we  are 
to  sanction  a  major  influx  of  ftmds  into  public  schools,  we  nrMSt  be  assured  that 
initiative's  structure  is  altered  so  that  it  is  properly  focused  to  young 
childrai  at  the  elen^jntary  school  level,  and  effectively  administered,  with  the 
utiiization  of  Comtunity  Based  Organizations  and  alternative  schools  at  all  levels 
of  operation  to  ensure  that  the  system  will  be  corrected  where  it  has  failed. 


addressed-     But  ttese  skills  are  useless  if  jobs  are  not  available  because  of 
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Mc*/,  Mr.  Chairman,  ve  wotild  like  to  address  soje  speoific  concerns  about 
the  Labor  Section  of  the  Aamijiistratlon's  bill,    rt^  /\dninistxatxon •  s  Title  I 
Youth  Bi^lpyment  and  Traiiiing  Projram  provides,   in  additidi  to  present  progran^, 
$100  million  in  FV  81  outlays  targeted  toward  disadvantaged  out^f-sc±«ol  youths, 
•mis  anount  represent  cnly  a  9.8%  increase  over  current  youth  outlays.     yet  the 
DQL  bill  provides  for  a  larger  eligible  population. 

Youth  services  are  target  >d  not  only  to  youths  whose  family  inccne  does 
not  exoeod  85%  of  the  lower  living  standard  incore  level,  but  also  to  categori- 
cally eligible  handicapped  youth,  offenders,  single  parents,  pregnant  youths, 
and,  in  sere  cases,  14  and  15  year^lds.     We  applav^  the  inclusion  of  these 
otherwise  disadvantaged  youths.     -nie  problan  is  underf unding . 

■me  Aininistration  has  deemed  the  new  initiatives  "the  neat  cotiDrehensive 
youth  training  and  entJloyinent  effort  ever  accon^jlished  or  envisioned"  and  its 
proposal  to  serve  nore  youth  is  evidenced  by  DOL's  expanded  eligibility  criteria. 
We  ocntend  that  in  order  to  successfully  acoon^ilish  the  projected  goals,  the 
Administration  nnust  rethink  current  levels  of  appropriation  so  that  the  programs 
may  be  fully  iiipleriented  i.^  FY  81.     Givai  that  YEDPA,  an  experimental  youth 
aflDloyment  project,  has  yet  to  be  evaluated,  the  League  believes  that  the  justi- 
fication for  any  .new  initiative  should  be  backed  by  adequate  funding.  Otherwise, 
more  youths  will  have  to  be  served  by  less  intense  prograins  for  shorter  durations. 

We  are  also  oonocmed  about  the  absence  of  the  current  maintenance  of  effort 
provisions  in  the  new  bill.     -nils  provision  requires  priire  sponsors  not  to  reduce 
youth  services  under  other  titles.     The  eliinination  oould  conceivably  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  CETTA  youth  servio-s  rather  than  an  increase.     While  we  should  expect 
a  certain  neasure  of  success  from  the  new  initiatives  we  should  be  assured  that 
other  titles  will  ^-^t  suffer  because  of  it. 
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Vte  ^^<m  that.  unt±X  tl>e  new  legislation  is  iiqplementad,  current: 

level3  o£  YQ^A  services  be  malntaJjr«a.     Planning  a^roprlatlons  for  fY  82 
xirplementatlon  should  be  kept  separate  fron  YE3»A  services. 

Me  svqpport  effozrts  to  consolidate  and  streamline  the  ocrrplexitles  o£ 
YEEPA.     HowevejT,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  proposed  consolidation  is  a 
change  for  the  he^ter«     Only  59%  of  funds  are  to  be  distributed  to  prime 
sponsors  with  3/4  of  that  aniount:  distributed  on  YETP  fonraila  basis.  Ihe 
percentage  of  funds  outside  the  basic  grant  formula  is  too  large,  this  re- 
sults in  a  $200  ntlXllcn  reduction  from  current  funds  available  under  YE?rP. 
Because  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Program  (YIE3>P)   and  the  Youth  Ocm- 
munity  Oonservation  Progrems   (YCX3>)   are  to  be  eliminated,  prime  sponsors 
will  dlsoover  they  must  battle  for  available  Incentive  funds  to  avoid  severe 
reductions  in  program  pools.     The  league  is  unsatisfied  with  the  nryriad 

splits  and  displacements  of  funds  cind  we  are  ocxivinoed  that  the  ccn^lexities 
here  wlil  exacerbate  adnninistrative  and  paperwortc  problems  while  failing  to 
provide  adec^uate  and  assured  funding  as  projected. 

We  are  pleased  that  OOL  has  now  included  some  necessary  oonponents  in 
the  Education  Cooperative  Incentive  Grants.     We  support  equal  matching  betjween 
the  prime  sponsor  and  the  local  education  agency.     The  provision  for  alterna- 
tive schcxDls  and  CBO' s  is  critical,  although  we  vould  like  to  have  the  defini- 
tion of  "local  education  agencies**  broadened  to  include  these  groups*  Section 
423  should  go  further  to  specifically  mandate  CEO  £ind  alteamative  school  input 
at  the  planning  and  approval  levels.     A  review  by  the  Youth  Opportunity  Council 
is  Inat^quate  since  the  definition  of  this  group  fails  to  name  oomnunity  organi- 
zations as  a  required  oociponent. 
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We  are  ple^ised  with  several  aspects  of  h.R,   4425,   Representative  Hawjkins 
proffere<a  "Youth  EhTployment  Initiatives  Act  of  1979."    The  bill  an^jxis  CETA 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  and  training  oppor-t unities  and  to  ^sist 
f«u.lies  to  becone  eoononxlcally  self  sufficdent*    We  applaixi  the  retention  of 
YEZPP,  the  provision  for  "such  funds  as  necessary,"  and  the  expanded  eligibility 
to  ages  16-24,      Increasing  nunters  of  young  people  are  passing  age  21  without 
ever  having  had  a  jcb  eind  are  ignored  in  TOst  job  training  legislation.  J<±r- 
less  rates  airong  teenagers  continue  to  be  about  four  to  five  tines  higher  than 
that  of  adult  workers,  while  unerrployment  rates  among  youth  20-24  years  old 
ronain  about  two  to  three  tiines  as  high.     We  avidly  support  the  inclusicn  of 
21-24  year  olds  among  eligible  jobs  training  participants.     However,   the  bill's 
guaranteed  jobs  for  dropouts  conponent  may  have  the  effect  of  rewarding  failing 
systems  and  enoourage  youth  to  dropour  to  qualify  for  jobs. 

The  problem  areas  of  H*R.   4425  are  as  follows: 

-  Poverty  area  definition  is  too  broad.     Ihis  may  divert  or  dilute 
funds  in  areas  of  greatest  need-     Targeting  formula  is  based  on 
data  which  is  admittedly  inoorre?ot. 

—  Personable  ent>loyment  plan  is  an  excellent  idea,  however^  equal 
errphasis  should  be  placed  on  developing  capability  for  agencies  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  identified  by  that  plan. 

S,202i,  the  Youth  Enployment  Act   (Metzenbaum)    features  multi-year  funding 
and  specific  reference  to  CBO  in  involvement.     However,  its  n£irrow  focus  on 
energy  development  and  oonservation  wiil  probably  dilute  its  ini>act- 
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Senate  Bill  2218,  the  Youth  EirployaJDility  Develppmmt  Act  CJavits) 
amends  CJb*rA.  vfltht  a  needed  ociriD±nat±on  of  work  experience,  s)cilX  tiraxning, 
and  personalized  youth  enc>loyability  plans*     However,  the  allocation  forrraiTa 
is  based  on  adult  data  rather  than  youth  uner^loyment  patterns-     Caisequently , 
the  funds  will  not  properly  focus  on  minority  youth  joblessness. 

Sinoe  racial  and  ethnic  discrinvLnation  ocntinues  to  be  a  major  deter^ 
minant  of  the  pernistent  joblessness  £STong  minority  youth,  there  is  a  vitcil 
need  for  increased  oocimLtiTent  to  obtaining  equal  en^loyment  opportunities  for 
all  youth  regardless  of  race,  ethnic  origin  or  sex.     Hierefore,  we  reoccimend 
that  strong  enfbroenient  of  equal  en^Xoyment  and  affinrative  action  nandates 
among  the  eligible  participants  be  given  the  hi^iest  priority  in  order  to 
more  effectively  target  job    programs  to  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth* 
Wb  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Ctil^A*  s  present  i>ondiscriinination  rtaquire— 
ment  is  applicable  to  any  new  youth  enployment  program.    We  feel,  however^ 
that  an  rvVii  tionaJL,  speoi  final  ly  worded,  mandate  is  necessary  to  further 
secure  non-*discriiTiination  and  present  sex  stereotyping. 

The  National  Urban  League  suqpports  a  ocnprehensive  youth  enployment 
program  \^iich  utilizes,  in  all  stages  of  operations  from  planning  to  si:qpport 
servioeo,  ocmrunity  basod  organizations  with  a  proven  capability  for  reaching 
and  s*^Tving  minority  youth*     The  role  of  these  organizations  should  be  speci- 
fically A»l  i  rw^i-^  -     We  sxjpport  H.R.  4425  *s  formula  of  interlocking  resources 
with  other  dTTA  authorizations*    We  advocate  the  irtfi i  rui-f^n^rtr^  of  the  current 
level  of  services  under  YFJiPA  until  new  legislation  is  passed*     We  will 
reocnitend  a  nixiber  of  dianges  conoeming  Title  II  of  the  /W^rdrd-Stratlon * s 
Initiative  and  are  willing  to  work  with  the  subocrrmittee  in  efforts  to  draft 
a  clear  and  meaningful  youth  cfqployment  initiative  that  will  work  with  and 
for  our  disadvantaged  youth*    Uiank  you. 
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Senator  Nelson.  I  see  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  has  arrived,  who  is  also 
part  of  this  panel. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  if  you  would  like  to  come  up. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  a  word  at  this  point? 
Just  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Rabbi  Menachem  Lubinsky, 
who  is  the  director  of  government  and  public  affairs  for  Agudath 
Israel^  which  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
field  in  terms  of  career  guidance  and  job  training  for  the  orthodox 
Jewish  movement  in  the  United  States,  which  does  a  sui>erb  job  in 
this  field.  And,  also,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  Rev,  Leon  Sulli- 
van on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Schweiker,  whose  constituent 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  is,  of  the  Opi>ortunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters. I  would  like  to  compliment  him  and  his  organization  for  the 
extraordinarily  gifted  job  and  coverage  which  runs  cumulatively 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  OIC  has  been  the  object  demon- 
stration for  government  activities  at  all  levels.  I  wish  also  to  call 
attention  to  a  very  extraordinary  bill  dealing  with  career  program, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Schweiker  and  Randolph  of  our  committee. 
That  is  S.  2286,  the  inspiration  for  which,  basically,  is  the  Reverend 
Sullivan  and  associates.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you.  Senator  Javits. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  another  appointment  that  I  have  to  get 
to  in  50  minutes.  So  I  would  appreciate  it  if  everybody  would 
confine  their  remarks  to,  I  have  computed  it  out,  7  minutes.  And  if 
you  would  just  not  repeat  other  arguments  or  statements  that 
people  have  made,  and  summarize  your  statements  and  your  state- 
ments will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record. 

I  regret  that,  but  I  am  just  up  against  a  schedule  and  I  cannot  do 
any  better.  There  is  no  way  that  Dr.  Sullivan  will  get  his  down  to  7 
minutes  unless  I  rap  on  a  glass  here,  which  I  will  do. 

You  were  to  be  the  first  witness,  Dr,  Sullivan,  so  I  will  skip  to 
you  now.  If  you  would,  for  purpKDses  of  the  reporter  identify  your 
associates  and  present  your  statement  and  if  you  have  something 
to  say  beyond  7  minutes,  I  am  available  on  the  phone  or  anyplace 
else  to  all  of  you  anytime.  Go  ahead. 

Rev.  SuLXJVAN.  Seven  minutes  combined  with  my  associates? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes. 

Rev.  SuLXjVAJsr.  Because  that  is  important  to  me  because  I  want 
you  to  hear  from  them. 

This  is  Brother  Henderson  who  is  chairman  of  the  OIC  of  Mil- 
waukee, And  this  is  Mr,  Gree  who  is  executive  director  of  OIC. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  are  delighted  to  have  them. 

Rev.  Sullivan.  The  thing  I  will  do  is  just  generalize  what  I  am 
going  to  say  and  put  the  statement  in  the  record. 

My  name  is  Leon  Sullivan.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senators  and  this 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Over  the  last  year,  I  have  made  a  journey  through  much  of 
America,  traveling  into  if>s  big  cities.  And  what  I  have  seen  has 
shocked  and  disturbed  me.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  walk  and 
drive  in  the  black  ghettos  and  the  brown  barrios  and  the  white 
iV'ban  and  rural  pockets  of  pK>verty.  And,  for  the  first  time,  particu- 
larly in  our  large  cities,  I  am  seeing  since  the  days  before  the  great 
riots,  growing  clusters  of  young  people  on  the  street  corners  of  our 
cities.   By  the   hundreds  of  thousands,   they  are  gathering,  idle, 
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frustrated  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves  or  their 
time. 

And  as  I  roll  through  the  streets  and  walk  through  the  towns,  I 
saw  not  only  the  growing  number  of  unemployed  youth,  but  I  saw 
neighborhood  after  neighborhood  and  community  after  community 
that  looked  like  bombs  had  fallen  on  them.  Homes  and  buildings 
too  great  to  number,  many  vacant,  many  being  lived  in,  in  unbe- 
lievable disrepair,  falling  down. 

And  I  come  to  tell  you,  this  committee,  to  suggest  to  this  august 
body  that  these  things  are  happening  in  America  in  an  alarming 
stage.  And  either  this  country  will  really  have  to  declare  war  on 
youth  unemployment  and  get  that  war  going  soon  before  youth 
unemployment  declares  war  on  America. 

I  come  to  sound  an  alarm  to  America;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  to  the  need  of  doing  something  about  our  untrained,  idle 
and  restless  young  people  before  a  chain  reaction  of  violence  erupts 
in  our  cities  once  again.  They  can  literally  tear  many  of  them 
apart,  even  more  so  than  we  witnessed  during  the  days  of  the  riots. 

I  believe  we  still  have  perhaps  2  years  to  do  something  about  it, 
but  I  hardly  think  we  have  much  time  beyond  that. 

For  the  first  time  I  am  seeing  teaming  groups  of  gangs  being 
reorganized.  This  has  not  happened  in  the  last  10  years.  Young- 
sters who  were  3  and  4  and  5  then  are  now  15  and  16,  and  they  are 
out  of  school.  They  are  looting,  vandalizing,  terrorizing.  The  prob- 
lem becomes  greater.  Increasing  numbers  of  crimes,  rapes,  robber- 
ies, extortions,  growing  drug.  What  we  are  appealing  to  is  for 
mounting  unemployment  youth  efforts  in  this  country. 

We  must  not  fail  or  social  disorder  will  combine  with  human 
despair  to  turn  today's  crisis  into  tomorrow's  disaster. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  balancing  the  budget 
and  all  of  us  are  interested  in  balancing  the  budget.  But  we  must 
emphasize  balancing  the  lives  of  people  who  are  saying,  many  of 
them,  that  the  Government  just  does  not  seem  to  care  about  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  persons  in  this  Congress  who  do 
want  to  do  something  about  it  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  are 
sitting  right  here.  There  is  no  question  about  Senator  Javits'  con- 
cern about  doing  something  about  problems.  It  has  been  his  life 
and  his  history.  Nor  the  chairman  of  this  great  committee. 

We  are  hoping  that  through  this  testimony  that  in  a  general  and 
emphatic  way  as  much  and  as  strongly  as  we  can,  we  must  empha- 
size the  importance  of  strong  legislation  with  significant  resources 
in  them,  not  cut  back  resources,  but  built  up  resources  that  will 
focus  and  target  their  resources  on  these  growing  problems. 

We  believe  that  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  is  still  more  than  a 
spirit  and  more  than  a  vision.  We  think  that  in  time  its  aims  and 
its  goals  can  become  a  reality.  But  we  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
for  us  not  to  cut  off  the  initiative  to  help  the  unemployed  or  to  cut 
them  down,  but  to  build  them  up  to  make  them  more  effective. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  Javits  bill,  S.  2218;  the  Kennedy  bill, 
1129;  the  Metzenbaum  bill  2021.  I  know  all  of  these  bills  address  in 
a  realistic  way  the  needs  of  our  young  people,  the  school  districts 
hardest  hit,  and  these  young  people  most  disadvantaged. 

It  is  particularly  my  hope  that  we  can  add  to  this  impressive 
arsenal  of  weapons  the  Schweiker-Randolph  bill,  S.  2286,  and  focus 
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on  subpart  3  to  assure  public/private  partnership  between  the 
school  system  and  community-based  organization  and  the  private 
sector  businesses  who  supply  the  jobs- 

I  am  especially  convinced  that,  a  tremendous  experiment,  called 
the  career  intern  project  program,  can  be  a  boom  to  youth  in  this 
country. 

The  CIP  program  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  has  already  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  program 
that  was  initiated  first  in  Philadelphia  by  the  OIC,  and  that  now  is 
being  demonstrated  in  four  other  cities  works,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  net  for  young  people  who  are  dropping  off  out  of  the  schools,  with 
no  place  to  go,  to  the  streets  and  to  crime  and  to  despair. 

The  4  years  demonstration  in  Philadelphia  produced  a  plan  that 
works,  three  times  better  than  dealing  with  young  j>eople  who  were 
in  this  kind  of  situation,  inability  to  relate  to  public  education  than 
the  public  school  system. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  March  9»  carried  an  in-depth 
article  based  on  their  visit  to  New  York  City  career  intern  pro- 
gram,  saying  it  was  one  of  the  finest  programs  that  they  had  ever 
visited. 

Senator  Schweiker  of  your  committee  has  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2286,  which  combined  with  his  introductory  remarks  describes  the 
achievements  and  the  value  of  this  model.  This  program  can,  if 
develoF>ed  broadly  in  a  title,  if  possible,  can  become  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  to  help  the  flood  of  the  tide  of  dropout- 
isms  from  our  school  systems.  It  will  also  challenge  the  traditional 
system  to  get  on  its  mettle  and  to  fit  and  redesign  its  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  frustrated,  confused,  and  turned-off  youth. 

These  programs,  in  cooperation  with  other  community-based  or- 
ganizations that  have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness,  such  as  the 
Urban  Lreague,  Op)e ration  SER,  Operation  Mainstream,  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs,  community-related  and  employer-re- 
lated job  training  programs  can  help  at  this  point  to  be  a  part  of  an 
answer  until  we  are  able  to  get  our  school  system  to  regird  them- 
selves to  deal  with  the  problems.  Because  we  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployed  youth  until,  basically,  we  get  to  the  prob- 
lem of  our  school  systems. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  come  and  the  formal 
testimony  I  have  presented  to  you  for  the  record,  but,  in  essence, 
this  is  what  I  have  to  say,  with  the  hope  that  the  intern  career 
program  will  be  one  that  this  committee  will  regard  as  a  major 
focus  in  •  the  new  legislation  that  will  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

And  I  would  like,  if  you  would  not  mind,  I  think  I  have  2 
minutes  left,  for  my  colleagues  from  Milwaukee  to  have  a  word  to 
say. 

Senator  Nelson.  If  you  have  2  minutes  left,  you  have  forgotten 
how  to  count  time,  [Laughter.] 

Before  you  came.  Senator  Schweiker,  I  said  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment that  I  cannot  avoid  at  10  minutes  to,  and  I  gave  everybody  7 
minutes.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  be  here  until  noon? 

Senator  Schweiker,  We  have  the  ERISA  markup. 

Senator  Nelson.  Well,  I  cannot  finish  this  if  we — I  think  we  had 
better  go  to  our  other  witnesses;  otherwise,  I  am  going  to  adjourn 
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without  all  of  the  witnesses  being  heard.  Our  friends  from  Milwau- 
kee can  talk  to  me  anytime,  every  day  of  the  week.  I  have  got  to  go 
out  there  and  go  through  the  OIC  program  with  you  again  an3rway, 
if  you  do  not  mind.  Otherwise,  I  am  not  going  to  get  this  finished. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Let  me  just  thank  the  chairman.  He  has 
been  a  great  leader  in  this  youth  employment  program,  and  we 
appreciate  these  hearings.  I  thank  Jack  for  pinchhitting  for  me.  I 
am  sorry  we  had  three  meetings  this  morning.  That  is  what  the 
chairman  is  commenting  about.  And  I  want  to  commend  Leon 
Sullivan  for  his  great  work  in  this  field,  and  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
his  bill,  the  career  intern  bill,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  you  have  time  problems,  as  we  all  do,  and  I 
thank  you  for  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you.  Senator  Schweiker. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Reverend  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Jr.,  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Leon  Sullivan.     I  wish  to  thank  you  for  making  it 

POSSIBLE   FOR   ME   TO   SHARE   WITH   YOU   SOME   OF   THE   VIEWS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

that  i  believe  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  you  formulate  national 
Policy  designed  to  guide  the  Congress^the  President  and  the  Executive 
Agencies  of  Federal^  State  and  Local  Governments  as  they  face  a  most 
Distressing  and  increasingly  dangerous  youth  unemployment  crisis  in 
America. 

as  you  know^  i  have  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  most 

OF  YOU   AT  HEARINGS    PRECEDING   THE   DRAFTING   OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING Legislation.     I  have  had  the  privelege  of  serving  as  a  Presidential 
Appointee  to  the  National  Commission  on  Manpower  Policy  created  by 
THE  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  CETA  Legislation  of  1973^  and  I  have 
helped  shape  the  plans  for  inclusion  of  community-based  organization 
such  as  01 Cv  The  Urban  League^  Recruitment  Training  project^ 
operation  SER-*  Operation  Mainstream^  the  Human  Resources  Development 
Institute  and  other  union  related  and  business  related  deliveries 
employment  and  training  services  who  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness. 

Like  yourselves^  I  have  analyzed  and  watched  carefully  the  end 
results  and  the  products  of  the  training  and  employment  process  of 
The  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act^  anu  I  have  recommended 
significant  changes  and  amendments  to  correct  what  is  wrong  and 
improve  where  improvement  is  needed. 

Nowj  today^  as  WE  look  back  on  the  history  of  Employment  and 
Training  Legislation  and  look  ahead  10  years  to  the  1990 's  and  the 
beginning  of  the  21st  Century^  I  hope  that  each  of  us  will  be  able 
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TO   HELP  ALL  OF   US   AND   ALL  OF    US   WILL  BE   ABLE  TO   HELP   EACH   OF  US 
TAKE  THE  BEST  FROM  WHAT  WE  HAVE   LEARNED   FROM  OUR   EXPERIENCES  AND 
PUT    IT  TOGETHER   TO    CREATE   A  NATIONAL  YoUTH   POLICY   ADEQUATE   FOR  OWR 
TIMES. 

My  OWN   CONTRIBUTION  TO  THIS    PLANNING  AND   EVALUATION  PROCESS 
IS   BASED    IN    PART  ON   A   TRIP   THAT    I    HAVE   MADE   THROUGH  THE  WESTERN 
AND  SOUTHWESTERN    REGIONS   OF   THE   NATION^    MEETING   AND  TALKING  WITH 
OIC   LEADERS   AND  THEIR   RELIGIOUS   AND    INDUSTRY   SUPPORT  COMMITTEES 

IN  Texas^  Arizona^  Nevada^  New  Mexico^  California^  Washington^, 
Oregon  and  Utah, 

I    had  the   opportunity   to  DRIVE   AND  WALK    IN   THE  BLACK  GHETTO^ 
the  brown  BARRIOS   AND   THE  WHITE   URBAN  AND   RURAL  POCKETS   OF  POVERTY 
AND   TALK  WITH  BOTH   ADULTS   AND  YOUTH   OF   ALL  RACES.      AnD  WHAT  I 
HAVE   SEEN   HAS   DISTURBED  ME   MORE  THAN    I    CAN   ADEQUATELY  DESCRIBE. 
I    SAW  GROWING  CLUSTERS   OF  YOUNG   PEOPLE   ON   THE   STREET  CORNERS   OF  OUR 
CITIES^   AS    I   HAVE  NOT  SEEN   SINCE   THE  DAYS   BEFORE  THE  GREAT  RIOTS 

OF  THE  Sixties.    These  young  people^  by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 

THOUSANDS^    ARE    IDLE^    FRUSTRATED^    NOT   KNOWING  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM- 
SELVES^   or  their  TIME^    AND  BECOMING  MORE  AND  MORE  ANGRY  AND  DIS- 
ILLUSIONED^   AND    INCORRIGABLE>    BELIEVING  AMERICA  HAS  TURNED   ITS  BACK 
ON  THEM. 

As    I    RODE  THROUGH  THOSE   STREETS    IN   CITIES  AND  TOWNS   AND  HAMLETS^ 
I   SAW^    NOT  ONLY   THE  GROWING   NUMBER  OF   UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH^   BUT    I  SAW 
NEIGHBORHOOD  AFTER   NEIGHBORHOOD^    AND   COMMUNITIES   AFTER  COMMUNITIES^ 
THAT  LOOKED   LIKE  BOMBS   HAD   FALLEN   ON   THEM.      HOMES   AND   BUILDINGS  TOO 
GREAT  TO   NUMBER^    MANY  VACANT^    AND  MANY   BEING   LIVED    IN^    IN  UNBELIEVABLE 
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DISREPAIR  AND   FALLING  DOWN*      BlOCK  AFTER  BLOCK  AND  SECTION  AFTER 
SECTION^    I    SAW   THE   URBAN  VITAL  CENTERS   OF  AMERICA^    BOMBED  OUT  BY 
POVERTY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT^    AND  DRUGS ^    CRIME  AND  DISILLUSIONMENT  AND 
FEAR. 

I    COME  TO  YOU  TO  TELL  YOU  WHAT   IS   GOING  ON   OUT  THERE    IN  OUR 
CITIES  AND    IN  OUR  STREETS  TODAY>   AND  TO  SOUND  AN  ALARM  TO   US  HERE^ 
AND  TO  AmERICAj    TO   DECLARE  WAR  ON   YOUTH   UNEMPLOYMENT  BEFORE  YOUTH 
DECLARES  WAR  ON   AMERICA.       I    COME   TO   SOUND  AN  ALARM  TODAY  AND  TO 
CALL  THE  ATTENTION   OF  THE   NATION   TO   THE   NEED   FOR  DOING  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  OUR   UNTRAINED^    IDLE  AND   RESTLESS   YOUTH  BEFORE  A  CHAIN  RE- 
ACTION  OF  VIOLENCE   ERUPTS   THAT  COULD  TEAR  OUR  CITIES  APART* 

Me  still  have   perhaps^    TWO^    or  maybe   three  years   to  do  SOME- 
THING ABOUT  IT.    Therefore^  I  am  calling  on  the  Presi^dent^  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  make  the  employment  of  our  unemployed 

YOUTH^    A  major  PRIORITY  FOR  AmERICAjt    EQUAL   IN    IMPORTANCE   TO  THE 
MIDDLE   EAST  PEACE  TREATIES^    IRANIAN   AND  AFGHANISTAN   CRISES^  EQUAL 

TO  THE  Salt  II  Negotiations^  and  equal  to  our  concern  about  having 

ENOUGH  OIL^    stopping    INFLATION^    AND  BALANCING  THE  BUDGET.  BECAUSE 

if  we  do  not  begin  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  youth  employment  as 
a  national  priority^  in  time^  the  confusion  in  the  streets  will 
destroy  our  ability  to  act  and  deal  with  our  other  domestic  and 
international  problems, 

Surely  such  dangers  could  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our 
country  and  undermine  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  our  democracy, 
Imaginative  movie-makers  have  recently  produced  frightening  scenes 
of  rioting^  looting^  vandalizing^  terrorizing^  teenagers  and  sub- 
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TEENAGERS  THAT  MAKE  OUR   FEARS  OF  ADULT  URBAN   GUERRILAS^    PALE  IN 
SIGNIFICANCEt 

The    INCREASING  NUMBERS   OF   CRIMES^    RAPES^    ROBBERIES^  EXTORTION 
AND  MURDER  CASES  ATTRIBUTED   TO  YOUTH^    IS   BEYOND   BELIEF,      ThE  HORRORS 
DEPICTED    IN   NEWSPAPERS   AND  TELEVISION   OF   ROVING   BANDS   OF  ANGRY 
YOUNG   PEOPLE   ASSAULTING   AND  MUGGING   ADULTS   OF   ALL  AGES^    AND  ESPECIALLY 
SENIOR  CITIZENS^    ARE  HAPPENING  NOW. 

We  ARE    IN  TROUBLE   AND  ORDINARY   PLANS    FOR   LEGISUATION   WILL  NOT 
GET  THE  JOB   DONE  -   ORDINARY  TASK  FORCE   RECOMMENDATIONS^   DESPITE  THE 
BEST   INTENTIONS^    WILL  NOT  GET  THE  JOB   DONE  THAT  NEEDS   TO  BE  DONE. 
We   NEED  EXTRAORDINARY   LEGISLATION^    EXTRAORDINARY   MOBILIZATION  OF 

national  resources  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  government j 
we  need  an  extraordinary  commitment  and  involvement  from  the  private 
sector  and  we  need  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  community 
based  organizations^  as  intermediaries  between  government  and 
Business  -  Business  and  Labor  and  the  people  themselves! 

We  need  an  all-out  effort  •  An  effort  that  is  the  equivalent 

OF  A  WAR  effort  —  WE  NEED  TO  ^DECLARE  WAR"  AGAINST  THE  SOURCES  OF 
THIS  TROUBLE  -  WE  NEED  TO  DECLARE  WAR  VS  JOBLESSNESS^  HOPELESSNESS 
AND  DESPAIR  THAT  ARE  ALL  A  PART  OF  THE  MOUNTING  UNEMPLOYMENT  YOUTH 
TRAGEDY. 

We  CANNOTj  WE  must  N0T>  FAIL>  or  social  DISORDER  WILL  COMBINE 
WITH  HUMAN  DESPAIR  TO  TURN  TODAY 's  CRISIS  INTO  TOMORROW'S  DISASTER 
HERE  ON  THE  HOME   FRONT.      ThE   ALTERNATIVE  TO  DESPAIR  AND  DESTRUCTION 

IS  TO  PUT  Americans  to  work^  create  jobs  and  job  training  opportunities 

so  that  MEN^    WOMEN^    and  youth   CAN  maintain   THEIR   SELF-RESPECT  AND 
TAKE  CARE   OF  THEIR  OWN   FAMILIES^    REHABILITATE  THEIR   OWN  HOMES ^  IM- 
PROVE  THE   CONDITIONS   OF  THEIR  OWN  NE I GHBORHOODS j    AND  HELP  REBUILD 
THE  NATION. 
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We   MUST  DO  MORE    THAN   PASS   RESOLUTIONS^    WRITE   REGULATIONS  AND 
ISSUE  DIRECTIVES.      We  MUSTHAVE   A  MASSIVE    INJECTION   OF  CORRECTIVE 

medicine  in  a  sick  society,     i  am  convinced  that  oics  (opportunities 
Industrailization  Centers)  hav"^  a  prescription  for  corrective  medicine  - 

A  prescription  that  will  make  Ti^.E   free   enterprise   SYSTEM  WORK  FOR 
the  benefit   of   the  POOR^    THE   MINORITIES^    THE    IMMIGRANTS^    AND  THE 
UNEDUCATED   OF   ALL  RACES.      OIC  HAS   LEARNED  HOW   TO   DEVELOP   A  PARTNER- 
SHIP WITH    INDUSTRY  AND  BUSINESS   -   LARGE^    MED  I  UM>    AND   SMALL,      We  HAVE 
LEARNED  TO   DEVELOP  A   PARTNERSHIP  WITH  GOVERNMENT   -  NATIONAL^ 
REGIONAL^    STATE  AND  LOCAL. 

We   HAVE   KEPT   OUR   HANDS    IN   THE   HANDS    OF   THE   MASSES   OF  OUR 
PEOPLE^    AND  WE   HAVE  BECOME  AN    INSTRUMENT  THAT    IS    IN   PLACE   AND  PREPARED 
TO  MOVE  QUICKLY   TO  REACH  THE  UNREACHED   AND  TO  MOTIVATE  THE  UNMOTIVATED 
THROUGH  A   SELF-HELP   PROCESS   THAT  CAN  CHANGE   CONDITIONS   FROM  WHAT  THEY 
ARE  TO  WHAT   THEY   OUTGHT   TO  BE.      BY   SPECIALIZING    IN  TRAINING^  SKILLS^ 
PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT^    ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT^    AND   COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
WE^   TODAYS    AftE   PREPARED   TO   HOLD  THE  LINE  WHILE  OTHER   FORCES  ARE 
BEING   MARSHALLED  TO  DEAL  MORE   COMPREHENSIVELY  WITH  THE   PROBLEM    *  We 
ARE   PREPARED  TO   SERVE  AS   AN    INTERMEDIARY   BETWEEN   BUSINESS   AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH*      We   ARE   PREPARED  TO  WORK 
COOPERATIVELY    IN   A  JOINT  VENTURE  WITH   THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM  TO  HELP  SOLVE 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  DROPOUTS   AND  DRUG-RELATED  AND   CRIME-RELATED  DELINQUENCY 
PROBLEMS.      WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  WORK  WITH   OUR  VAST.  NETWORK   OF  SUPPORT- 
ING  CHURCHES   AND   CLERGY   TO  CRESTE   A  NET  THAT  WILL  CATCH   OUR  YOUTH 
WHEN   THEY    FALL  AND  KEEP   THEM  FROM  BEING  DESTROYED. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  this 

-   THAT    I    have   called  ON   THE    CONGRESS   EVERY  YEAR   FOR  MORE  THAN 
A  DECADE   TO   CONSIDER   LEGISLATION   THAT  WOULD  MAKE    IT   POSSIBLE   FOR  OIC 
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AND  OTHER   COMMUNITY   BASED   ORGANIZATIONS   OF   DEMONSTRATED  EFFECTIVENESS 
TO  BE    UTIl ^ZED   AS   A  BUILT-IN    TARGETING   MECHANISM.       I    HAVE    URGED  THAT 

Federal  resources  be  targc-i;  t:  those  who  need  help  host  by 

ORGANIZATIONS    AND   PROGRAMS    THAT  HAVE   DEMONSTRATED  THEIR  EFFECTIVENESS^ 
maintained   A  RECORD   OF   FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  COST-EFFECTIVENESS^ 
AND   PRODUCED  TANGIBLE  AND   VISIBLE   RESULTS    IN   THE   RECRUITMENT.  COUNSEL- 
ING^   TRAINING.    AND   PALCEMENT  OF   PEOPLE    IN   JOBS    -   TAKING    PEOPLE  OFF 

the  welfare  rolls  and  putting  them  on  payrolls. 

Each  year,  we  have  gained  a  little  in  the  way  of  "special 

CONSIDERATION"   THROUGH   LEGISLATION.    BEGINNING  WITH  THE  ScHWEIKER 
amendments   TO   THE   CETA   LEGISLATION   BACK    IN   1970   AND   REACHING  A  PEAK 
TEN   YEARS    LATER    IN   1980  WITH    THE  SCHWEIKER  YoUTH   CAREER    InTERN  BILL 

No.  S  2236.    Each  year,  we  have  had  bipartisan  support  with  Democrats 
JOINING  Republicans,  beginning  with  the  Hawkins  amendment  in  1970 

AND   REACHING   A   PEAK  WITH    THE   PeRKINS    QIC  YoUTH   B I LL  OF   19S0 .  EaCH 
year,   we   HAVE   HAD  ORIGINAL   CO-SPONSORS    IN   THE  SENATE.    BEGINNING  WITH 

the  LATE  Hubert  Humphrey  in  1970  and  reaching  a  peak  with  jennings 
Randolph  in  1980. 

.Mow  WE   COME  AGAIN   BEFORE   YOUR   COMMITTEE  AT  A  TIME   OF  NATIONAL 
CRISIS    THE   ANTI-INFLATION   POLICIES   AND  BUDGET  BALANCING  IMPERATIVES 
OF   1980   HAVE   CREATED  AN   ENTIRELY  NEW  SET  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES    IN  WHICH 
TO   CONSIDER  YoUTHIEmPLOYMENT  PLANS. 

The   PROPHETS   of  doom   and   gloom  ASSURE   us   that  the   BEST  WE  CAN 
HOPE   FOR    IS   A  SIMPLE    EXTENSION   RESOLUTION.      ThE   POLITICAL  EXPERTS 
PREDICT  THAT  EVERY  ONE  WILL  PLAY   GAMES   AND   NO  ONE  WILL  BE  SINCERE 
OR   SERIOUS   ABOUT  TODAY ' S    OUT  OF   SCHOOL  YOUTH   UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  IN 
SCHOOL   DROP-OUT  TRAGEDIES* 
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EV£N   OUR   CHA/^PIONS   AND  ADVOCATES   THROUGH   THE  YEA^S  EXPRESS 
FEARS   AND   DOUBTS   THAT  ANY   YOUTH    INITIATIVE^    EVEN   ONE   SUBMITTED  BY 

A  Democratic  President  to  a  Democratic  Congress  has  any  chance  of 
PASSAGE  in  the  96th  Congress . 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  and  in  this  climate  of  DOU3T  and 

uncertainty  that    I    COME  TO   YOU  AND   APPEAL  TO  YOU  TO  JOIN  THE  STRUGGLE 
AGAINST  DEFEAT  AND  DESPAIR^    TO   PUT   YOUR   CONSIDERABLE   POWER  AND 
INFLUENCE    INTO  THE  BATTLE  VS   YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

On   BEHALF   OF  OUR   150   COMMUNITIES^    IN   RURAL  AND   URBAN  AMERICA 
AND  THE  500^000  ALUMNI    OF  OIC  TRAINING   CENTERS    I    COME  TO  YOU  THIS 
MORNING  TO  URGE  YOU  TO  PASS   YoUTH   EMPLOYMENT  AMENDMENTS   TO  THE  RE- 
AUTHORIZATION OF  Title  IV  of  C.E.T.A, 

I    AM   IMPRESSED  WLTH  THE  JaVITS  B I LL  S,    2218  AND  THE  KENNEDY 

BILL  S.    1129   AND  THE  MetZENBAUM  BilL  S  2021. 

I    KNOW   THAT   ALL     OF   THESE  BILLS  ADDRESS    IN  A  REALISTIC  WAY  THE 
NEEDS   OF  OUR  YOUNG   PEOPLE^    THOSE   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   HARDEST  HIT^  AND 
THOSE  YOUNG   PEOPLE  MOST  DISADVANTAGED. 

It   IS   MY   HOPE  THAT  WE  CAN   ADD   TO  THIS    IMPRESSIVE  ARSENAL  OF 
WEAPONS  THE  SCHWE I KER-RaNDOLPH  B  I  LL  S  2286  AND   FOCUS  ON  SUBPART  3 
TO  ASSURE   A  PUBLI C-PR I VATE   PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN   THE  SCHOOL-SYSTEM^ 
THE  COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATION   AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  BUSINESSES 
WHO   SUPPLY  THE  JOBS. 

I   SEE  THE  STRUGGLE  REQUlR-fNG  THESE   KINDS  OF  AMENDMENTS   TO  CETA 

Title  IV  in  order  to  secure  a  bridgehead  with  the  business  community 

AND  a  bridgehead  WITH  THE   EDUCATION   ESTABLISHMENT  AND  A  CONTRACT 
WITH   COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATIONS   WHO  HAVE  A  DEMONSTRATED  EFFECTIVE 
TRACK  RECORD    IN  BRIDGE-BUILDING. 
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There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  orientation  of  youth  on  how  to 
search  for  jobs^  and  for  the  promotion  of  use  by  employers  of  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit. 

There  is  such  a  tremendous  need  to  buiud  a  pri vate^public 
partnership  with  employers^  elected  officials  and  community  based 
organizations  such  as  0 . i « c .  «.« 

There  is  such  a  tremendous  need  to  t*ie  together  the  efforts  of 

THE  school  system  WITH   JHE   TEAM   OF  BUSINESSMEN^    GOVERNMENT  PRIME- 
SPONSORS   AND  C.B.O'S*. 

ilO  ONE  WHO  HAS   LIVED   THROUGH   THE    LAST  TWO  YEARS   OF  TESTING  TO 
FIND  OUT  WHAT  WORKS   AND  WHAT  DOESN'T  WORK   CAN   FAIL  TO  UNDERSTAND 
THESE  NEEDS. 

I    AM   ESPECIALLYFLEASED  WITH   THE  BI-PARTISAN   CONCERN  AND  COMIT" 
MENT  AS   SYMBOLIZED  BY   Mr .    JavITS'    BILL  TARGETING   TO  THOSE  HARDEST 
HIT  -   TO   THE   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  THE   YOUTH   WHO   NEED  HELP  MOST, 
The  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AN  ABSOLUTE   PARTNERSHIP   BETWEEN   LABOR  AND 
EDUCATION  THE   ASSURANCE  THAT    INNER   CITY   POVERTY   AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
ARE  REACHED   -   MAKE   US    KNOW  THAT   REPUBLICANS   AS  WELL  AS  DEMOCRATS^ 
SEE  THE  NEED   FOR  GIVING    INCENTIVES   TO  YOUTH   TO  GET    INTO  A  REWARD 
PATTERN   -  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL  AND  HIT  THE   BOOKS   AND   GET  A  JOB   AND  MAKE 
SOME   MONEY   AND  BE   SOMEBODY  -  TAKING  CARE   OF  THEMSELVES   -   NOT  BEGGING 
ANYBODY   FOR  ANYTHING. 

NOW^    FINALLY^   Mr .    CHAIRMAN   MAY    I    SAY  A  WORD   SPECIFICALLY  ABOUT 
O.I.C.    AND   THE   ScHWEIKER-RaNDOLPH  BiLL. 

We  are  convinced  after  16  years  of  experience  and  demonstrated 
effectiveness  in  the  job  development^  training  and  placement  business 

AND  SIX  YEARS    IN   THE  BUSINESS   OF   EXPERIMENTING  WITH   CAREER  InTERN 
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PROJECTS    IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 
(N.I.E.)    THAT  THERE   SHOULD  BE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  YOUTH  LEGISLATION 
OF   1980   -   THAT  ASSURES    INCLUSION   OF   COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATIONS 
SUCH   AS  O.I.C.    AND  THE   CAREER    InTERN  PROJECT. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Career  Intern  Project  will  be  as 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE   FUTURE  HISTORY   OF  AMERICA  AS  THE  JOB   CORPS   AND  THE 

Teacher's  Corps.    We  really  feel  as  though  the  track  record  justifies 

HAVING  this   committee   GIVE   SERIOUS    CONSIDERATION   TO    INCLUDING  A 
TITLE    FOR    IT  JUST  AS    IT  DOES    FOR   JoB    CoRPS . 

The  FOUR  years  demonstration  in  Philadelphia  produced  a  plan 

THAT  worked.      It  WORKED  SO  WELL  THAT  N.I.^.    RECOMMENDED    IT  TO  CHAIR- 
MAN  HARRISON  WILLFAMS.     : IHE. .DePARTHENT  OElLaBOR : FUNDED  REPLICATION 

PROJECTS  IN  Seattle^  Detroit^  New  York  City  and  Pougheepsie. 

The  two  year  results  in  those  cities  have  been  so  good  that 
the  Youth  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  both  included  this  model 
AS  one  of  the  success  stories  in  their  Youth  publication  distributed 
when  the  President  announced  his  2  billion  dollar  youth  initiative 
for  in-school  and  ouf  of  school  youth, 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday  March  9th  carried  an  in-depth 
article  based  on  their  visit  to  the  New  York  City  C.I.P. 

Senator  Schweiker  of  your  committee  has  introduced  a  bill 
S  2286  which  combined  with  his  introductory  remarks^  describes  the 
achievements  and  the  value  of  this  model. 

This  Career  Intern  Program  as  he  points  out^  has  the  support 
OF  Dr.  Michael  Timpane>  Acting  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
OF  Education. 
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As   HE   POINTS   OUT  -  JhE   STATISTICS   SHOWED  AFTER  THREE  YEARS 
57   PERCENT  OF   THE   C.I. P.    STUDENTS    AS    OPPOSED   TO    13  PERCENT  OF  THE 
CONTROL  GROUP  WERE    IN   SCHOOL  OR   HAD  GRADUATED.      ONE  YEAR   LATER^  71 
PERCENT   OF   THE  C.I.  P.    STUDENTS   WERE   EMPLOYED   AND    IN  COLLEGE  OR 
TECHNICAL   SCHOOL  AS   OPPOSED   TO   39    PERCENT   OF   THE   CONTROL  GROUP. 
The   AVERAGE   COST   FOR   THESE   PROGRAMS    IS    $2^300.00    PER   STUDENT  AS 

compared  with  a  cost  of  $2^700.00  per  student  in  public  schools. 

The  C.I.P.  can  help  break  the  cycle  of  the  no  skills^  no 
diplomas >  no  jobs  and  no  future  for  countless  young  people t 

This^  Mr.  Chairman  is  also  a  program  that  is  designed  to  save 

the   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  MONEY   AND    PROMOTE   A  PUMP-PRlMING  CONCEPT. 

In  Philadelphia^  the  first  year  in  funding  was  designed  for  100 

PERCENT  federal  HONEY^  THE  SECOND  YEAR  75  PERCENT^  THIRD  YEAR  50  PER- 
cent with  eventual  take  over  by  state  government. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  Board 
OF  Education  concurred  in  the  value  of  the  program  and  the  State 
did  in  fact  buy  the  program. 

Unusual  contractual  agreement  have  beem  worked  out  with  the 
teachers  union  as  well  as  the  board  of  education  in  the  cities  where 

THIS   program  has   BEEN  TESTED. 

AcL   IH  ALL    IT.  X.S  OJJR  HOPE  THAT  YOU  WILL  GIVE  PRAYERFUL  AND 
careful   CONSIDERATION   TO    INCLUDING   THIS   OIC   MODEL   IN  YOUR  FINAL 
LEGISLATION   SUBMITTED  TO  TO   THE   SENATE  HUMAN   RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS   AND   TO  THE  CONGRESS.      We   NATURALLY  WANT  THIS   MODEL  AUTHORIZED 

for  replication  by  all  other  community  based  organizations  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness^  such  as  urban  league^  operation  ser^ 
Operation  Mainstream-.  Recruitment  and  Training  Programs^  Union 
related  and  employer  related  job  training  programs. 
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However^  we  could  not  close  this  testimony  Mr,  Chairman  with- 
;      -  =  r£rring  directly  to  the  youth  act  of  1989  su3.mitted  to  the 
cc^G.-^iSS  BY  Labor  Secretary  Ray  M-rshall  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  Shirley  Hufstedler. 

We  feel  that  the  President  and  the  two  cabinet  members^  directly 

accountable   FOR  DEALING  WITH  THE  YOUTH   UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  HAVE 
MADE  A:-P0SITIVE  RESPONSE  TO  THE  APPEALS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  MAKING    IN  O.I.C. 

WITH  OUR  Help  Our  Youth  rallies  across  the  nation  and  our  One  jIillion 

PETITION  deliveries  TO  THE  WhITE   HoUSE   LAST  JuNE. 

We   feel  that  the   concept  of  combining  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE 

Labor  Department  and  the  Education  Department  to  make  an  all  out 
attack  on  youth  unemployment  deserves  our  commendation  and  support. 
Vice  President  Mondale's  task  force  heard  my  appeal  to  combat 

THE   rip-off  of   OUR   CHILDREN   THAT   HAS    OCCURRED  WHERE   OUR   SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
have   FAILED.      I    BELIEVE  THAT  THE   NEED  TO  BRIDGE  THE  GAP  BETWEEN 
ELENENTARY   EDUCATION  AND  HIGHER   EDUCATION  WHERE  THE   FEDERAL  DOLLARS 
HAVE  BEEN  TARGETED    IS   SO  OBVIOUS.      I    KNOW  THAT  THE  JUNIOR  HiGH  SCHOOLS 

AND  THE  High  Schools  need  the  federal  help  ...  but  they  also  I  must 

WARN   YOU  -   should  GET  THAT  HELP   ONLY    IF  THE   FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ASSURES 
THE  guidelines   TO  PROTECT  THE   CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  AND  GUARANTEE -.  THAT 
THE  MONEY  WILL  BE  SPENT  TO  SOLVE   THE  CRISIS. 

We  MUST  REQUIRE  BY  LEGlSLATiaN  A  PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  THE   PRIME   SPONSOR  AND  THE  C.B.O's. 

I    HAVE   SUBMITTED  AS   AN  APPENDIX   TO  MY  TESTIMONY   FOR  THE  RECORD^ 
THE   TESTIMONY    FROM  MY  O.I.C.    LEADER    IN   DETROIT  AND   NeW  YoRK  WITH 
REFERENCE   TO  THE   C.I. P.       I   HAVE   ALSO    SUBMTTTED   THE   UNIQUE  RECORD 

FROM  OUR  Milwaukee  O.I.C. 
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My  National  Executive  DiRECTOr:,  Mr.  Elton  Jolly  was  the  Research 
AND  Developmen-  ~  i         z  NHO  has  worked  with  the  C.I. p.  leaders  for 

THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS.      He  HAS    STRUGGLED  THROUGH  THE   COMPLEXITY  OF 
DELICATE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH   UNION   LEADERS^    ELECTED   OFFICIALS^  SCHOOL 
principals^    SUPERINTENDENTS   OF   STATE  EDUCATION  AND   CITY  EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS.      He   KNOWS  WHERE  WE  HAVE  COME   FROM  AND  WHERE  WE   ARE.       I  HAVE 
ASKED  HIM  TO  ADD   HIS    OWN   TESTIMONY  AS   AN   EXPERT  WITNESS   FOR  THE 
RECORD    IN  MY  APPENDIX. 

We  thank  YOU  Chairman  Nelson  for  hearing  us  and  we  assure  you 

OF   OUR   cooperation    IN   ALL  THAT  YOU  ARE  TRVING   TO  DO   FOR   ALL  THE 

people  OF  America^  and  especially  our  young  people. 
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TESTIMONY   OF   HUGH   HENDERSON  JR, 
BOARD   CHAIRMAN,    OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION 
CENTER  OF   GREATER  MILWAUKEE 

TO  THE 

SENATE   LABOR  AND   HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYMENT,    POVERTY    AND   MIGRATORY  LABOR 


MARCH    13,  1980 
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I    AM   HERE   TODAY   TO   PROVIDE    TESTIMONY   ON   THE    SEVERAI.  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT    BILLS    (S.    1129  ^    S.    2218,    S.     2021    and   S.    2286)  BEING 
CONSIDERED    BY    THIS    COMMITTEE   AS    WELL  AS    THE   LEGISLATION,  BEING 
BROUGHT    FORWARD    BY    THE    ADMINISTRATION.       CLEARLY,  SIGNIFICANT 
PORTIONS    OF   THE    YOUTH    POPULATION    IN   THIS    COUNTRY    NEED  ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH    RESPONSIBLE    LEGISLATION    IF    THEY    ARE    TO   FUNCTION    IN  SOCIETY 
TODAY . 

S.2286,    WHICH    IS    THE    "YOUTH    CARREER    INTERN    ACT"    WOULD   EXPAND  THE 
HIGHLY    SUCCESSFUL   CARREER    INTERN    PROGRAM    PRESENTLY   OPERATIVE  ON 
A    DEMONSTRATION    BASIS    IN    FIVE   OIC    CITIES.       IMPORTANTLY,  THIS 
SUCCESSFUL    MODEL    BRINGS   TOGETHER    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL   AGENCIES  AND 
QIC'S    IN   A    PROGRAM   WHICH   STRIKES    DIRECTLY   AT    A    SEVERE    LOCAL  AND 
NATIONAL    DISGRACE,    THE    HIGH    NUMBER  OF    REAL   AND    POTENTIAL  HIGH 
SCHOOL    DROPOUTS,    AGE    16-21.       THIS    BILL    SHOULD    BE    SUPPORTED  AND 
DESERVES    YOUR    FULL  ATTENTION. 

S.2218,    ENTITLED    "THE    YOUTH    EMPLOYABILITY    DEVELOPMENT   ACT  OF 
1980"    WOULD   AMEND  CETA    IV   A  TO   CONSOLIDATE    EXISTING  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAMS    UNDER   ONE    GRANT   AND   ONE    SET    OF  ELIGIBLITY 
REQUIREMENT . 

S.2021,    ENTITLED    THE    "YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT    ACT", FOCUSES    ON  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES    FOR  OUT    OF    SCHOOL    YOUTH    AND   AS    PRESENTLY  WRITTEN, 
WOULD   NOT    NECESSARILY    BE   ADMINISTERED    THROUGH    CETA.       EACH    OF  THESE 
BILLS    FOCUS    ON    DIFFERING   ASPECTS    OF    CURRENT    YOUTH    LEGISLATION  BUT 
DO    NOT,     IN    OUR   JUDGEMENT,    GO    FAR    ENOUGH - 
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S,1129,    THE    •*  YOUTH   OPPORTONITIES    INITIATIVES   ACT  OF  1979 
FOCUSES   ON  A   YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT    INCENTIVE    PROGRAM   FOR   PRIME  SPONSORS 
BASED   ON    PRIME    SPONSORS    PERFORMANCE    RECORDS    IN    PI^ACING   YOUTH  ON 
aOBS    AND^    WOULD    REQUIRE   THAT    SPECIAL   EFFORTS    BE   MADE   TO  RECRUIT 
YOUTH   FROM   FAMILIES    RECEIVING    PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE •       WE  WOULD  SUB- 
MIT  THAT    BILLS,    SUCH   AS    S-1129    AS    CURRENTLY    PROPOSED,    MAY  EXCLUDE 
SIGNIFICANT   COMMUNITY    BASED   ORGANIZATIONS    OF    DEMONSTRATED  EFFECTIVE- 
NESS   SUCH   AS    OIC.       WE   NEED   TO    HAVE    LEGISLATION    THAT    WILL  SHAPE 
A  MORE   CONSISTENT   AND    EFFECTIVE   YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT   PROGRAM.  WE 
NEED   LEGISLATION    THAT   WILL    FOCUS    FULLY   ON   THE   CALAMTOUS  NATURE 
OF   YOUTH    UNEMPLOYMENT.       S.2286,    THE   CARREER    INTERN    PROGRAM    IS  A 
START    IN   THAT    DIRECTION   AS    IS    H-R-    5876    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF  REPRESEN-- 
TATIVES . 

IT    IS    PARTICULARLY   CRITICAL   AT   THIS   TIME   TO    RECOGNIZE    THE  ENORMITY 
OF   OUR   YOUTH    UNEMPLOYMENT    PROBLEM-       THE    COSTS    TO   OUR  LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES    BECAUSE    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT   AND    DELINQUENCY    AMONG  YOUTH 
OUGHT   TO    BE   CONSIDERED-       LIFE    LONG    PATTERNS    OF    UNEMPLOYED  AND 
CRIMINAL   ACTIVITIES    AMONG   ADULTS    WHO   GET   A    POOR   START    IN  LIFE 
DRAIN   SOCIETAL    RESOURCES    THAT   COULD    BE    USED    FOR   OTHER  PURPOSES, 
THIS    IS    COSTING   US    LOCALLY    MILLIONS   OF   DOLIARS    AND  NATIONALLY 
BILLIONS   OF    DOLLARS - 

CAUSATIVE   FACTORS    IN    THE    YOUTH    PROBELM   ARE    NOT    GOING   AWAY  BY 
THEMSELVES.       SUBSTANTIAL    DROP-OUT    RATES    FROM   HIGH    SCHOOL  CONTINUE, 
AN   AVERAGE    IN    MILWAUKEE    COUNTY   OF    2  3%    OVERALL    35%    FOR    BLACKS  AND 
45%    FOR  HISPANICS. 
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OVER    20%    OF   THOSE   YOUTH   WHO   DO   GRADUATE   FROM   HIGH    SCH00I:>'D0  NOT 
ACHIEVE   EVEN    AN    EIGHTH    GRADE    READING   L.EVEI. .       SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBERS 
OF   YOUTH   HAVE   DEFICIENCES    IN    I*ANGUAGE  AND   NUMERICAL    SKILI.S  -  THE 
TRANISTION   INTO   PEPtMANENT   JOBS    CONTINUES    TO    BE    DIFFICULT  FOR 
MANY   YOUTHS*       THUS,     IN   MILWAUKEE   COUNTY   THERE    CONTINUES    TO  BE 
POCKETS   OF   HIGH    AND    PROLONGED    UNEMPLOYMENT    (NEARLY    50%    OF  ALL 
UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    THE    MILWAUKEE    AREA    IS    ACCOUNTED   FOR   BY  YOUTH 
UNDER   AGE    24)    AND   THERE   ARE    INDICATIONS    THAT    THE    RATE   MAY  BE 
HIGHER   THAN   THAT    IN    THE    18-21    AGE    BRACKET   AMONG   MINORITY  YOUTH. 
I    WOULD  ALSO    SUBMIT    TO   THE    COMMITTEE   THAT    THE    LESS  ADVANTAGED 
IN    OUR  SOCIETY   ARE   CONTINUING    TO    FAI.L   FURTHER    BEHIND.       AS  THIS 
SOCIAL   CLEVAGE  WIDENS,    WE    MAY    EXPECT   THAT    SOCIAL    UNREST  WILL 
ACCELERATE.       WE    ARE    IN    REAL   DATJGER   OF   CREATING   A  PERMANENT 
UNDERCLASS,    A   SELF- PERPETUATING   CULTURE   OF    POVERTY    UNLESS  SERIOUS 
ACTION    IS    UNDERTAKEN   TO    HALT    THIS    TREND.       IN   MY    VIEW,    THIS  PRO- 
BLEM  WILL    NOT    EASILY   BE    SOLVED.       IT    WILL   TAKE   MICRO   AS   WELL  AS 
MACRO   SOLUTIONS-       AND,,    JUST   AS    UNEMPLOYMENT    CAUSES    SOCIAL  PRO- 
BLEMS,   IN   CONSIDERING    LEGISLATION    IT   SHOULD    BE    REMEMBERED  THAT 
SOCIAL   PROBLEMS    ALSO   CAUSE    UNEMPLOYMENT.       THE    SOLUTION    IS  MORE 
THAN    JUST   MONEY.       IN    THIS    TIME   OF   NATIONAL    CONCERN    IN  OUR 
FORIEGN   AFFAIRS    AND    WITH    SIGNIFICANT    INFLATION    IN    AMERICA ^  I 
URGE   THIS    COMMITTEE    TO   WEIGH    THE    FACTORS    I    AM    PUTTING  FORTH 
CAREFULLY.       WE   NEED    TO    HAVE   A   BALANCE    IN   THE   NATIONAL  STRUGGLE 
TO    CONTROL    INFLATION,    PRESERVE    JOBS    AND   HOPEFULLY,    SAVE  A 
SIGNIFICANT   NATURAL    RESOURSE,    OUR  YOUTH. 
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THEREFORE,    I    ASK   THE   COMMITTEE   TO    UNDERSTAND    THAT   WE   NEED  STRONG 
NATIONAX,   LEADERSHIP,    BUT   THAT    THE    SOLUTION    TO   THE   PROBLEM  LIES 
MOSTLY    IN   LOCAL  COMMUNITIES.       AND,    THROUGH   THE    DIRECT  INVOLVE- 
MENT  OF    LOCAL   COMMUNITY   BASED    ORGANIZATIONS    OF  DEMONSTRATED 
EFFECTIVENESS,    SUCH    AS    OIC,    SER,    THE    URBAN    LEAGUE  AND  OTHERS. 
THE    DIRECT    INVOLVEMENT    OF    COMMUNITY   BASED   ORGANIZATIONS  IS 
NEEDED   BECAUSE,    WE    KNOW   THE    PROBLEM   AND   HAVE    BEEN  PARTICUI^RILY 
INNOVATIVE   ON    A   LOCAL   LEVEL    IN    DEMONSTRATING    OUR  EFFECTIVENESS. 

IN    MILWAUKEE   COUNTY    FOR   EXAMPLE,     12    COMMUNITY    BASED  ORGANIZATIONS 
PARTICIPATE    IN   A   VARIETY    OF    YOUTH    COMMUNITY    CONSERVATION  IMPROVE- 
MENT   PROGRAMS  -       ACTIVITIES    INCLUDE   A    RANGE   OF    SERVICES  INCLUDING 
YARD   AND    SNOW    REMOVAL    SERVICES    FOR  THE    ELDERLY    AND  HANDICAPPED 
TO   MAJOR  HOUSING    REHABILITATION    ACTIVITIES.       OIC-GM   OPERATES  A 
HIGHLY    SUCCESSFUL   NATIONAL    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT  ENTITLED, 
'VENTURES    FOR   COMMUNITY    IMPROVEMENT.  '       THE    PROJECT    BROUGHT  TO- 
GETHER  BUSINESS,    GOVERNMENT,     EDUCATIONAT.    INSTITUTIONS,    LABOR  AND 
EMPLOYERS    WHO   COLLECTIVELY,    DEVELOPED    AN    EFFECTIVE    PROGRAM  OF 
HOUSING    REHABILITATION    THAT    DIRECTLY    EMPLOYS    HARD   CORE  UNEMPLOYED 
YOUTH     (60    AT    A   TIME)    AS    CARPENTER   AND    PAINTER   TRAINEES.  THE 
YOUTH   WORK    IN    CREWS    OF    SIX     (6)     ,    SUPERVISED    BY    A  JOURNEY  CAR- 
PENTER  OR    PAINTER-       THE    PROJECT,     IN    TERMS    OF    DIRECT  COMMUNITY 
BENEFITS,    HAS    COMPLETED   OVER    345    MAJOR  AND   MINOR   HOUSING  REPAIRS 
IN    13    MONTHS    IN    OUR   COMMUNITY-       BECAUSE    OF    A   CREATIVE    AND  DYNAMIC 
LOCAL    PRIME    SPONSOR,    COUNTY    EXECUTIVE   WILLIAM    F.    O ' DONNELL  IN 
MILWAUKEE   COUNTY,    YCCIP    PROJECTS    SUCH   AS    VENTURES    ARE  POSSIBLE. 
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AND,    BECUASE   OF   THE    DIRECT    INVOLVEMENT    OF    TRADE    UNIONS,  EMPLOYERS 
AND   GOVERNMENT,    OIC-GM,    THROUGH    IT'S    PARTNERSHIP    CONCEPT,  HAS 
BEEN    SUCCESSFUL    IN    PLACING   THESE    YOUNG    PEOPLE    INTO    VARIOUS  APPREN- 
TICESHIP  AND   OTHER    SKILLED    TRADES.       VOUTH    EMPLOYMENT   AND  TRAIN- 
ING ACTIVITIES    IN   MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  ARE   ALSO   SIGNIFICANT.  TOTALS 
OVER    818    YOUTH    ARE    BEING    SERVED   AT   ANY    POINT    IN    TIME    IN   A  VARIETY 
OF    PROJECTS.       AND,     SUMMER   YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT    ACTIVITIES    ARE  SIGNIFI- 
CANT   TO    OUR    YOUTH.       CIC-GM   HAS    FOR  THE    PAST    SEVERAL    YEARS  OPERAT- 
ED   SUCH    A    PROGRAM    AND,    THROUGH    THE   COOPERATION    OF    THE    LOCAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  AGENCY,    HAS    ^^£N    VERY   SUCCESSFUL    IN    KEEPING    YOUTH  IN 
SCHOOL   AND   FUNNELING    OTHERS    INTO   MEANINGFUL   ALTERNATIVES.  ANNUALLY, 
OVER    3,940    YOUTH    IN    MILWAUKEE    COUNTY    BENEFIT    FROM   THIS  PROGRAM. 

HOWEVER,     EVEN   THOUGH    THESE   YOUTH    PROGRAMS    ARE    CURRENTLY  OPERATIVE 
GIVEN    THE    MAGNITUDE   OF  THE    PROBLEM,    THE    RESOURCES    AVAILABLE  ARE 
NOT    SUFFICIENT.       THEREFORE,    AS    I    HAVE    INDICATED    PREVIOUSLY,  IT 
IS    OF    UTMOST    IMPORTANCE   THAT  THIS    COMMITTEE,     IN    FORMULATING  NEW 
LEGISLATION    OR   CONTINUING   THE    EXISTENT,    STRIVE    FOR  A  BALANCED 
APPROACH    THAT   WILL    PROPERLY    ADDRESS    THIS    SIGNIFICANT  PROBLEM. 

IN   MILWAUKEE,    AS    ELSEWHERE,    WE    RECOGNIZE    THAT   THERE   ARE  MANY 
YOUTH    PROBLEMS.       UNEMPLOYMENT    IS    BUT    ONE,    AND    IT    IS    NOT  GOING 
TO    EVAPORATE.       THERE    IS   FOR   EXAMPLE,    THE     'OUT   OF  EVERYTHING' 
GROUP    THAT    MAY    I    SUBMIT,    CONSTITUTE  A    MORE    SEVERE    PROBLEM  THAN 
THE    UNEMPLOYED   YOUTH    WE   KNOW   ABOUT    BECAUSE    THEY   AT    LEAST  ARE 
OR   HAVE   ATTEMPTED    TO    GET  JOBS. 


'T  'J  . 
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ALSO,    IT    IS    SIGNIFICANT    FOR   THE    COMxMITTEE    TO    CONSIDER    THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT    EXPENDITURES    FOR   LOW    INCOME    YOUTH    IN    COLLEGE  AS 
OPPOSED    TO    THOSE    WHO    ARE    HIGH    SCHOOL    DROP-OUTS.       THE  DISPARITY 
IS    SIGNIFICANT-        IN   VIEW    OF    THE    SERIOUS    PROBLEMS    OF  ABSENTEEISM, 
DEFICITS    IN    BASIC    SKILLS    AND    SCHOOL    DROP-OUT    R7\TES    IN  GR?^*DES 
10,     11   AND    12,     J    WOULD    URGE    THIS    COMMITTEE   TO  CONSIDER 
SPANDING    FEDERAL    DOLLARS    PROPORT lONABLY    TO    THE    INTENSITY    OF  THE 
PROBLEM* 


LASTLY,     I    WOULD    URGE    THIS    COMMITTEE    NOT    TO    FORGET    THAT    VJE  ARE 
ADVOCATING    LEGISLATION    THAT    DIRECTLY    AFFECTS    MILLIONS    OF  OUR 
YOUTH,    A   MOST    PRECIOUS    COMMODITY-       WE   MUST    CONTINUE    TO  PROVIDE 
THEM   WITH    SOME    HOPE,    DESPITE   THE    SIGNIFICANT    PROBLEMS  FACING 
OUR   COUNTRY    TODAY . 

Senator  Nelson.  Our  next  witness  is  Ruth  Kobell,  legislative 
assistant.  National  Farmers  Union. 

Ms.  Kobell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
rep>ort  briefly  this  morning  on  an  effort  that  we  have  undertaken 
to  address  the  needs  of  rural  unemployed  young  people. 

You  will  remember  that  back  in  1965,  you  authored  the  main- 
stream program,  which  provided  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  the 
needs  of  rural  older  and  young  people,  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  as  a  part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Out  of  that,  we  developed  our  greenthumb  program,  which  has 
grown  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  over  16,000  older, 
low  income  workers  in  rural  areas  to  do  community  service  work. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  say  that  the  Farmers  Union  has  done  a 
superb  job  on  this  program.  It  is  one  of  the  very,  very  few  pro- 
grams that  I  am  aware  of  about  which  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first 
complaint,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  for  just  about  15  years, 

Ms.  Kobell.  We  appreciate  those  kind  comments.  We  are  going 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  continue  that  fine  support. 

During  that  same  time,  the  State  Farmers  Union  in  Wisconsin 
and  several  other  States  have  sponsored  NYC  programs  which  did 
address  the  needs  of  rural  young  people. 

Greenthumb  workers  in  other  States  have  also  helped  to  super- 
vise CEITA  workers  in  a  variety  of  work  projects  on  an  informal 
basis.  We  talked  for  several  years  about  the  idea  that  older  work* 
ers  could  provide  a  very  special  kind  of  support  for  young  people 
who  found  themselves  adrift  in  their  effort  to  develop  a  life  career. 

So,  a  year  ago  last  October,  we  contracted  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
of  CETA  to  carry  on  a  small  demonstration  in  two  States,  to  see  if 
the  idea  that  older  workers  could  provide  support  for  young  people 
was  effective  and  valid. 
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We  are  very  proud  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  under  that 
program.  We  found  that  both  young  people  and  older  people  suffer 
trom  the  handicap  of  age  in  the  employment  field.  Older  workers 
are  sometimes  considered  too  old  and  do  not  have  a  demonstrated 
and  documented  previous  employment  history.  Young  workers  are 
too  young,  and  often  cannot  demonstrate  a  work  history. 

Our  greenthumb  young  worker  program  focused  on  community 
service  projects  that  would  provide  some  skill,  but  largely  focused 
on  the  effort  to  instill  work  habits  and  attitudes  in  relation  to 
employment. 

The  young  people  have  developed  more  self  confidence;  have 
made  efforts  sometimes  to  go  back  to  school;  sometimes  to  enter 
into  vocational  training;  sometimes  to  be  able  to  move  into  the  iob 
market  itself. 

We  would  hope  that  in  considering  youth  employment  legislation 
there  would  be  an  emphasis  on  targeting  some  major  concern  to 
rural  youth.  We  know  they  are  scattered.  We  have  used  effectively 
our  network  developed  under  our  greenthumb  program  to  reach 
out  and  find  the  most  disadvantaged  young  people  in  the  scattered 
communities.  We  also  hope  that  there  may  be  more  money  for 
older  workers  so  that  we  could  hire  additional  people  to  work  in 
this  fielc 

We  b^  leve  it  is  an  important  demonstration  of  some  of  the  ways 
m  whicn  we  can  target  the  Federal  funds  that  do  become  available 
to  addre&s  severtil  very  difficult  problems. 

I  recognixe  your  time  constraints,  and  I  do  appreciate  the  fact 
that  our  statement  will  be  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much.  " 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kobell  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

RUTH    E  .    KOBE  1*1- 
LEGISIATIVE  ASSISTANT 
NATIONAL,   FARMERS  UNION 

PRESENTED  TO 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYMENT,    POVERTY  AND  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
COMMITTEE   ON   LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UN I TE D   S TATE S    S  EN ATE 

*  REGARDING 

YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

MARCH    13,  1980 

Mr.    Chairman  and  Members  of  the   Subconnnittee  s 

^      ^  Kobell,   Legislative  Assistant,    National  Farmers 

Union,    1012   14th  Street,    N*W.^    Washington,    D.C.      20005.  National 
Farmers   Union  represents   some   300,000   farm  families   across  the 
heartl2ina  of  America-      They  have  for  decades  worked  for  programs 
whxch  will  maintain   family   farmers   on  the  land,    able  to  produce  a 
stcO^le  and  abiind2mt  supply  of  food   and   fiber  for  our  citizens  and 
others  around  the  world.      They  have   also  supported  a   full  employ- 
ment economy  which  will   provide  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens, 
young  and  old,   who  want   to  work  and  contribute   to  our  economy  to 
have   the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  was   in   this   spirit  that  National   Farmers   Union  sponsored 
one  of  the   first   studies  of   rural  poverty  in   the  early  1960s,  and 
later  developed  tlie  Green  Thumb   prograun  which  provided  an  opportunity 
for  disadvantaged   rural   citizens   to   supplement  thieir  income  through 
community  service   employment  that  contributed   to  tlie  welfare  of 
rural  conmrunities  . 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,   Chairman  of   this  Subcommittee ,  "  intro- 
duced the   legislation  under  which  Green  Thumb  was  orioinally  funded 
in  1965  which  was   called   "Operation  Mainatreeun" ,   Title   IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.      it  authorized  the  estsiblishment  of 
"special  programs  which   involved  activities  directed  to  the  needed  of 
those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects 
and  who  are   unable,   because  of  age  or  otherwise,    to   secure  appro- 
E*^^^*^®  employment   assistance  under  other  programs,   which  in  addition^^ 
to  other  services   provided,   will   enable  such  persons   to  oarticipate  \5 
in  projects    for  the  betterment   and   beautif ication  of  the* community ... - 
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Basically,    the  eutiendxnent:   provided    for    federally— subs xdized 
empLoyinent:    to  poor    adults,   mainly   In   rural    areas  it  was  charac- 
terized as   a  counter-balance   to   the  other    "war  on  poverty"  progr2uns 
which   tended  to  serve  youth   in  urban   areas.      Some   80   percent   of  the 
funds  were  directed  to   the  programs  which   served  those  over   22  years 
of   age.      The  remaining   20   percent   focused  on   the   rural  older  workers' 
employment  prograjn. 

I   recognize   that  your  hearing   today   focuses  on   the   problems  of 
youth  employment  and   training  but   I  wanted   to   review   this   bit  of 
history   to  note  that  your   Chairman   and  many  others   in  Congress  have 
recognized  over  the  years   that  tinemployed   citizens    at  both   ends  of 
the  age  spectrum  share   special  problems. 

I   am  proud  to    report   that  because  of   the  continued   strong  support 
of   Cong res s   these   last   1 5  years  ^   Green  Thumb  has  grown   from  a  begin- 
ning of   240    job  opportunities   in   four  states   to   some   16,500    job  oppor- 
tunities  in   forty— five  states,    Puerto  Rico   and   the  District  of  Columbia. 
The   program  is   now   authorized   as   Title  V  of    the   Older  Americans  Act, 
the   Senior   Community  Service  Employment   Prograjn  and   provides  52,500 
employment   opportunities    for  older  disadvantaged  workers    in  both  rural 
and   urban   areas,    administered  by   eight   national   program   sponsors  and 
the  governors  of   the   fifty  states   and   territories.      But   I  would  also 
remind  you   that   this   still   offers   the  opportunity   to  work   and  contri- 
bute  to   less   than   one  percent  of    those  who   are  eligible   and  would 
like   to  work. 

During   the  growth   and  expansion  of    the   Green  Thumb  program  in 
service   to    rural   citizens   and   their   communities,   we   have  also  recog- 
nized  the   needs  of   rural   unemployed  young  people.      Several   of  our 
states   have  continued   to   sponsor  and  administer   sizable  youth  employ- 
ment  programs   under   CETA   funding - 

Xn  many  states  Green  Thumb  has   been   asked   to   provide  senior 
workers   who   could   supervise   and  work  with   young   CETA  workers    in  a 
variety  of   projects.      This    informal   networking  has   helped   to  multi- 
ply  the   effectiveness   of   available   employment  funds. 

But  we  have  been   concerned  with   the   evident   tendency    for  CETA 
funds    to   be  concentrated   on   urban   areas   where   the   visibility  of 
youth   unemployment  was   higher.      We   know  that   the   lack  of  visibility 
of  older  workers   in   rural   areas   does  not  hide   their   need   to  work 
and  supplement  meager   incomes.      So  we  also  believe    that  many  rural 
young   people  needed   the  opportunity  to    leam  good  work  habits  and 
skills.      We   surmised   that   older  workers   could  provide  Important 
support   and  training   to   these  young  people. 

In  October,    1978,    Green  Thumb   secured   a  grant    from  the  Depart- 
ment of   Labor  under  Title   III,    Youth  Elmployment  Demonstration  Project 
Act,   of    the  Comprehensive  Employment  amd  Training  Act    (CETA)     (PL  9  5—9  3) 
Youth   Incentive  Entitlement   and   Pilot   Projects,    to   provide   a  demon-- 
stratlon  of  rural    youth  employment   and   training   in   community  service 
employment   under   the   supervision  of   senior   Green  ThTimb  workers. 
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Green  Thumb's   e^peflence  with   the  Younger  Worker-a   Program  to 
date  has  been  both  stimulating  and    fruitful.      Initial  findings-indi- 
cate that   young  people   in  the   age  group  of   16    to   19,    and  older  persons 
aged   55  years  and  over,    tend   to  experience   similar  problems    in  finding 
employment.     *For  example,   moat  rural  older   persons   are  handicapped  by 
age  discrimination  and  lack  of  documented  previous   employment  history. 
In   the  case  of   retired   farm  wives  or  widows^    they  have   seldom  held 
jobs  outside  of   the  farm. 

Voung   people   also   suffer   from  the  handicap  of  age    (too  young) 
amd  usually  lacdc  docixnented    previous   employment  experience* 

Both  age  groups   indicate   some   sense  of  isolation   and  alienation 
which  \mder lines   the  need   for  employment  assistance  and  counseling- 
It  was,    therefore,    imperative  that   an  active  system  within  the 
community  be  devised   to  attract  the  unaware  or  otherwise  discouraged 
applicant. 

In   this  respect,   the   long  history  and   rural   track  record  of 
the  Green  Thumb  prograua  proved  invalu2Lble.      Linkages  with  other 
employment  services   and   programs,    education  institutions,  social 
services   eund  programs,    social   service   facilities,   and  community 
organizations   had  been  developed  and   strengthened  over  the   14  years 
of  operation   throughout   rural  America-      Both  Green  Thumb's  adminis- 
trative  staffs  and   the  over   750   Green   Thumb  workers   in   the   two  states, 
serv-d   as   eyes   and  ears   in   a   recruiting  effort   that  blanketed  the 
hundreds  of   rural   communities   in  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota - 

The  Younger  Worker   Program  was  developed   to  explore  several 
needs  and  concerns ;      to  assist  the  economically  disadvantaged  rural 
youth  ages   16   to   19   years  old  to  complete  basic  education  and/or 
vocational   education;    to  gather  work  experience  and   prepare  for 
future   3ob  placement;   and   to  test   the   theory  that  older  workers  <in 
this  case,    those  over  the  age  of   55)    can  serve  as  role  models  to 
transfer   the  work  ethic,    good  work  habits,    and   the  desire   to  perform 
and   learn  high  quality   skills-      The   project,   which   provides  part- 
time  employment,    referral   and  counseling  services,    and  skill  enhance- 
ment opportunities   for   the  workers  was   designed  to  be   responsive  to 
the  specific  needs  of  rxiral  youths. 

Provisions  of   the  grant  from  the   Department  of  Labor  directed 
that  employment  of  the  young  people  be   focused  on  construction  and 
maintenance  projects*      Major   emphasis  was   placed  on  program  analysis 
and  testing  and  progress  measurement  has  been   reviewed  by  the  Educa- 
tional  Testing   Service   linder  contract  with   the  Department  of  Letbor 
so   there  cam  be  documented  information  which  may  be  useful  to  other 
sponsors  who  might  wish   to   undertake   similar  programs  • 

Although   there  is   always   room   for   improvements   and  refinements 
in   any  pilot  project,    the  Younger  Worker  Program  has   struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  rural  community  leaders  and  with  both  younger 
and  older   rural  workers .      The   success   of   the   program   indicates  a 
need  to  expand  it  both   in   size  euxd  scope- 
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There  have  been  some   incicients  of  young  workers  not   showing  up 
for  work  or  refusing   to   follow   instructions  occurring,    but  this 
^f^^i?^  "^fS   solved   in  most  cases  by   investigating  the   reasons  and 
teaching  the  young  person  how  to   find   solutions   to  problems   and  work 
cu^in^  K*'^^'^''  supervisors.      In  one     case  a   revised  work  schedule 

f H«  i"^w?  ^   hours   and  switching  to  a   four-day  work-week  alleviated 

f^'  another  case   a   firm  hand  was   needed  when   a  young 

™?d  ""S  "^"^^^  instructed.      He  was   simply  told^he 

services  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  youth 
returned  the  next  day ^  apologized  and  requested  another  chance.  He 
was   accepted  back  with   the   crew  and   is  working  very  well. 

^    Workshop  discussions  were   organized  with  participation   of  Yoixng 
Workers,    Senior  V7orkers   and   Sponsors.      Comments  were  positive  and 
vitax    information  on   attitude  changes  was   obtained.      Young  workers 
1      t^Z^    '^"^^"^^"^l^^^^^   self-esteem,    respect   from  peers  and   the  lessons 
learned   m  how  to  get  along  with  others   and  take  instructions.  Two 
young  women  voiced   a  satisfaction   for  being  able  to  understand  why 
^^'Th'^^k^^  "^^"^^  tired   and  didn't   feel   like  doing  things 

with   the   family.      Another  comment  was   that  one  young  worker  could 

father  in   the  garage  because  of   some  of   the   things  she 
nad  Xeamed  on   the  job* 

-^w   Young  workers   felt   their  work  had   improved   their  relationships 
with  their  parents   because   of  what   they  were   learning   from  older 

Zl^Z  relationships  as   well   as   job  skills.      Reference  was  also 

made   to   learning  how  to  plari   a  budget.      One  young  man  who  was 
extremely   shy  when   he    first   began   to  work  on   the  program,    has  now 
gained   the  courage  to  apply   for  other  jobs.      He  plans   to   leave  the 
program  as   soon  as   permanent   employment   is    found.      He  can  now  commu- 
nicate and  has   gained   the  confidence   to  go   through   job  interviews. 

Another  young  worker  has   enrolled   in   college  and  plans   to  study 
Business   and  Management.      Her  wages   had  enabled  her   to  purchase  the 
needed   items    for  school,    including  clothes,    so   that   she  could  feel 
comfortable  with  her  peers.      she   said   she  was    interested   in  future 
employment  with  Green  Thumb   at   the  administrative   level   because  she 
IS   impressed  with  the  orgzmizational    structure  of  Green  Thumb,  as 
well  as   the  good  being  done  by   the  prograjn- 

Senior  workers  also   indicated  changes    in   attitudes,  including 
increased  self-respect,    increased  respect  in   their  communities  and 
tne   feeling  of   being  young  again  because   they   are  around  young  people. 
One   senior  Green  Thumber   said  guite  adamantly   that  working  with  the 
Young  Workers   Program  was   the  greatest   experience  of  his  life. 

^.        sponsors   also   felt   that   their  attitudes  had  changed.      They  were 
finding  a  new  respect   for  young  peopCLe ,    pride  placed  in   the  youngsters 
from  their  locai  communities   and  a  renewed   faith  in  the  future. 
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Another  workshop  centered  around  the  possibility  of  young  people 
attending  a  vocational   training  program  that  would  provide  certified 
apprenticeship  training  •      The  linJcages  developed   for   the  progreun  are 
with  the   Sisseton  Wahpeton   Sioux  Tribe  and   the   local  representative 
for  the  Bureau  of   Indiam  Affairs-      The  progr2un  would  be  open   to  any 
young  worker   in  the  area.      Senior  workers  were  also  invited   to  attend 

Again,    attitudinal  chatnges  can  be  observed.      Young  workers  were 
enthusiastic  about  attending  the  apprenticeship  program.      The  trades 
being  taught  will  be  used   in  building  a  house  and   include  carpentry, 
masonry,   plumbing  and  electrical  wiring.      senior  workers   seemed  to 
be  open  minded  about   the  advantages  of   further  education   and   they  wil 
also  be  attending  with  the    y>ung  workers   they  supervise.      One  senior 
Green  Thumber  remarked  that  he  had  learned   a  great  deal  already  in 
working  with  the  young  workers. 

This  presents  an  approach  to  several   rural  problems  unemploy— 

ment ,    lack  of  education ,    lack  of  vocational   facilities ,  continuing 
education  of   seniors  and,  last  but  not   least,    the  problem  of  sub- 
standard housing.      The  house  that  will  be  built  will   actually  be 
the  new  home   for  a  low— income   family,    and  money  received  will  be 
used  to  train  more  persons  and  build  more  homes. 

Interviews  have  revealed  that   the  young  workers   assisting  senior 
workers  have   reduced   the  time  needed  to  complete  projects  by  half- 
The  extra  hands  and  the   ingenuity  of  the  teaun  concept   in  one  case 
has  completed  a  project  that  was  expected   to   take  over  a  year. 

We  believe   the  Green  Thumb  Youth  Community  Service  Demonstra- 
tion Program  has  been  a  valuable  investment  in  time  and  money  in 
showing  ways   in  which  the  special  needs   for  employment,  train.ing, 
motivation   and  counseling  of  rural  young  people  can  be  met.  So 
often  they  are  far  removed  from  the  more  formal   counseling  and 
support  services   in   urbam   areas , 

Green  Thximb   is   asking   the  Department  of  Labor  to  extend  and 
expand  the  program  beyond  its   present  March    31   termination  date. 
Green  Thuunb  state  directors   and  staff   in  some  dozen   states  have 
indicated  their   desire  to  develop  a  similar  demonstration  program 
and  we  believe   it  would  be  a  valuable  investment  in  employment  and 
training  funds. 

We   recognize   that   60   percent  of  the  sxibstandard  housing   in  our 
nation  is   in   rural  America  and  we  hope   that  an  expanded  program 
could  provide  greater  emphasis  on  home   repair   and  weatherization 
for  the  many  rural  disadvantaged  citizens  who  need  to  conserve 
both  their  heating   fuels   and   their  meager  incomes. 

We  urge  that  youth  employment   legislation  being  considered  by 
this  Committee  euid  other  Committees  of   the  Congress  will  give 
attention  to   the  special  needs  of  rural  unemployed  young  people 
and  the  many  rural   communities  who  need  their   services   and  their 
earnings . 
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I  Ml  £it.t;:acHxng  excerpts   from  reports   to   ttie   Department  of 
I*Ai>or  which  will   give  you  an   idea  of  the  wide  variety  of  services 
which  have  already  heen  provided  by  these  worJcers   to   the  citizens 
of   their  rural  communities. 

In  an   effort  to  measure  our  Green  Thumb  program  approach, 
we  have  compiled   figures   to  compare  our  program  with  the  state 
CETA  youth  employment  programs.      You  will  note   that  there  was  a 
lower   percentage  of   turnover  and  a  lower  percentage  of  non-positive 
completions   in  the  Green  Thumb  prograjn  than  in  the  state  run  pro- 
gram.     We  believe  this   is  due,    in  a  major  way,    to   the  supervision 
and  support  of   the  younger  workers  by  the  senior  Green  Thumb  workers. 
We  hope  that  additional   f\inds  can  be  made  available   to  hire  older 
workers   so  we  can  expemd  on   their  unique  contribution   to   the  reso^ 
lution  of  the  very  difficult  problem  of  high  youth  unemployment - 

Themk  you   for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 
We  will  be   anxious   to  provide  additional   information   you  may  find 
useful . 
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Sciutih  Caaoza.  Green  Tnu.-nb — Your.^er  VforKer  Program 
Ccun!;y  -by  County   Breaictiown  of  projects 

NO.  CF 

C  LASS  I  FT  C  ATI  CiV        COUUZY  PERSONS  DESCRlFTlOrf 


Sdueat Ion/ 
General 

Educat  lor./ 
Gene  ral 

Public  Worlcs/ 
General 

Rec .  Indoor/ 
General 

Hec .  Indoor/ 
General 

Educat  ton/ 
C»*n«ral 

Educar^lon/ 
Gene  ral 

Rec  *  Indoor/ 
Senior  _ 

Rec.  Indoor/ 
General 

Hcu3ln/g  Hehab./ 
Gene  ral 


Pub  Lie    W o  ric  3  / 
General 

Educa^  ion/ 
General 


Public  Works/ 
jene  ra 1 

Educat Ion/ 
General 

E  lucat 1 cn/ 
Gene  ral 

General 


Brookings 
Brookings 

3  rov^n 
3rown 

Brown 
Davl 3  on 

Da-^laon 

Day 
Day 

Dewey 

Dewey 
Dewey 

Douglas 
Gregory 
Hanson 

HuTicnlnacn 


1  One  male  at    t:he   Volga  School  doing 

nial  ncenanc  e   and    repal  r  . 

1  One    female    repairing  and  .'nai.'i t ai n ing 

green-houses*    etc-    for   the  South  Dakota 
State  University  Horticulture  Department. 

1  One    female  maintaining  and  repairing 
city   parks  and   buildings    for   the  City 
of  Columbia , 

U  Three   females   and  one  niale   painting  and 

renovating  gym  at    the  Aberdeen  Boys  Club* 
Also    insulating  A:  winterizing  building. 

3  Three    females   doing   renovation  and 

maintenance   at    the  Frederick  Teen  Center. 

U  One    f ema 1 e   and   three   ma 1 e s   wo  r k i  ng  a t 

the   Mitchell   High  School  maintaining 
grounds   and  building. 

2  Two    females  working  with   the  crew  at 

the  Mitchell   School   Administration  31dg. » 
stripping  and   varnishing  trim,  etc. 

One    female   and   one  male   doing  maintenance 
at    the  Waubay   Senior  Citizens  Center, 

5  Three   females   and    two  mal*9s  working  at 

the   Enemy   Swim  District   C:»nter  maintaining 
the   building  and   grounds.  CSWST) 

5  Two    females   and   three  males  working  for 

the  Cheyenne   River  Sioux  Tribe  Housing 
Authority  painting,    repairing  &  winterizing 
tribal  housing. 

2  One    female        one  male   repairing  and 
maintaining  city  buildings  and  faciiities 
for   the   City  of  Timber  Lake, 

3  Two    females   and   one  m«.le   doing  maintenance 
of  building  and   grounds   at    the  Timber 
L^ke  school. 

2  Two  males    repairing   park   equipment  and 

city  buildings    for   the    the   City  of  Armour. 

2  One    female  and   one  male  doing  minor  repair 

and   maintenance  at    the   Fairfax  School. 

2  One    female  and   one  male  repairing, 

maintaining  the   building  and  grounds 
at    the  Alexandria  School. 

One    female   doing   repair   and  maintenance 
of  city   buildings   and   facilities    f:>r  the 
City  of   Parks  ton . 
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SOUTH   DAKOTA      YG'JNG   WCRKEH  PfiOGEAM 


CLASSIPrCATIOM 

Education/ 
General 

Education/ 
General 


Education/ 
General 

Public  Worlc3/ 
General 


Education/ 
General 

Public  Worlca/ 
Gene  ra I 


Hec .  Indoor/ 
General 

Education/ 
General 

Rec -  Indoor/ 
General 

Rec .  Indoor/ 
GeneraX 

Rec .  Indoor/ 
Senior 

Education/ 
General 

Education/ 
Gene  ral 

.P\ibllc-  Worics/ 
General 

Education/ 
General 

Ed'Uc  at  Ion/ 
General 


CC  LTNTY 


La.Ke 


NO.  OF 
PEH5GMS 


Marshall 
Marshall 

Mead 

Miner 

Minneha^ia 

Moody 

Penni  ngton 


1 
1 


I*aKe 

I*inc  a  In 
Linco In 

McCoolc 
Mcpherson 


Marshall  1 
Marshall  ^ 
Marshall  1 


2^ 


DESCRIPTION 

One    female   and   one   male    Ir*   the  Chester 
School   doing  maintenance  worK   on  the 
building. 

Three  females  and  one  male  dolnig  jr.inor 
repair  and  maintenance   cf   the   grounds  and 
buildings   of   the   Madison  High  School  and 
Madison  Junior  High  School . 

One    female   at    the  city  of   Lennox  Library 
doing  repair »   maintenance   and  painting. 

One  male  working  for   the  City  of  Lennox* 
Community  Development »    painting,  renovating 
and    repairing  Ci  ty  hall  and  othe  r  city 
bul Idings . 

Two  males  at  the  Mont  rose  Schco  1  dol  r.g 
repair  and  maintenance  of  building  and 
grounds . 

Two    females    and    two  males   at    the  City 
o  f  Leo  la  doing  general   city  rnal  ntenance 
including  City   paries,    streets  and  dump 
grounds , 

One   male   repairing  and    renovating  tne 
Britton  Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Four  females  at   the  Britton  school  doing 
maintenance  and   repair  of  the   school  31dg, 

One  male  at    the   Buffalo   Lake  District 
Center  doing  maintenance  and  renovating 
the   center,  (SWST) 

One  male  at   the  Veblen  District  Center 
maintaining  grounds  and  building.  CSWST) 

One   female  helping  vi th  c lean-up  and 
maintenance   of    the  Veblen   Senicr  Citizens 
Center  < 

Two  males  assisting  in  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  Williams  Junior  High 
School   in  Sturgis. 

One   female  at   the  Howar<i  school  reflnlshing 
furniture r   and  painting,    repair  and 
maintenance  of   the  building. 

One  female  working  as  a  clerical  aide  in 
the  Green  Thumb  detached  national  office 
in  Sioux  Palls , 

Two   females   and   22  males   working  at  the 
Flandreau   Indian  School   doing  ^r^DuvLri  s 
maintenance  and   cleaning  dc rmi tor ies . 

Three    females   and    one   male    doing  .Tial  r.  tenar.  - - 
and   repair  wcrk   to   the  New  Underwood 
Schoc I . 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA — Young  Worici5r  Program 

NO.  OF 

CLASSIFICATION        CCaHTY  PEHSONS 

Pec.    Outdoor/         PennlngTon  7 
General 


Reo •  Outdoor/ 
General 


Pennington 


11 


Housing  Rehab » /  Roberts 
General 


Rec .  Indoor/ 
" Senior 

Rec .  Indoor/ 
General 

Educ  at ion/ 
Gene  ral 


Roberts 
Robe  r ts 

Robert  s 


1 
2 


Public  Works/  Roberts 
Gene  ral 

Housing  Rehab./  Roberts 
Gene  ral 


DESCRIPTION 

Three    females  and   Tour  males  maintaining 
ail   park  Tac 111 ties .      Also   paint ing  and 
repairing  bathrooms,   picnic    tables,  etc. 
for  the  Rapid  City  Parks  Department. 

Four   females  and   seven  males  working  for 
the   Sloujc  Addition  Civic  Assoc.  renovating* 
painting  and   repairing   the   community  hall; 
cleaning  up  and  fencing  surrounding  area. 

One  male  working  with   the  N.E.S.D.    ConL^nuni t. 
Ac  t  ion  Pro  grain  doing  home  winter!  zaticn 
for  economically  disadvantaged  families. 
Insulating,    installing  storm  windows  and 
doors,    and  weatherstripplng  and  caulking. 

9ne  male  doing  maintenance  at  the  Big 
Coulee  District   Senior  Center.  (SWST) 

Two   females  at    the    Long  Hollow  District 
Center  maintaining  and    repairing  the 
building  and  grounds.  <SWST> 

Two   females  and   five  males   part ic  i pat  ing 

in   the  apprenticeship   program  at  the 

Skill   Center   ( under  the   supervl slon  of 

the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe) .      Ac lual 

work  experience   in  carpentry ,    p lumbing , 

SI ec t  r iclan ,   masonry  and  busine  s  s  admin . <  SW 

One   female  at    the  Tribal   Alcohol  Program 
doing  maintenane  work.  (SWST) 

Two   females  and  one  male   renovating  and 
winterizing  housing  for   low  Income  families 
In   the  Peever  area . 


Education/ 
General 

Education/ 
General 

Education/ 
General 


Todd 

Turner 
Yankton 


6  One   female  and   f ^  -e  males  repairing, 

painting  and  maintaining  the   St.  Francis 
Indian  School. 

2  One  female  and  one  male  maintaining  the 

bui Iding  and   ground s  at    the  Marlon  Schoo 1 

1  One  male   at   the   Adjustment  Training 

Center   in  Yankton  doing  renovation , 
installing  handicap  ramps,  replacl.",^ 
windows  *  etc. 
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STURGIS.  SOUTH    DAKOTA  S77«0 


Novemhe  r    1 6 ,  1^79 


NaCtona)  Director  for  Youth  Program 
So  -   Ha  t  n  Ave . 

Sioux  Falls.     S.    0-  57101 

Attn;     Ms.   Juanitta   Kefser,  Director 

Dear  Ms.    Ke  1 ser : 


The  maintenance  and  Janitorial    staff  at   R.    B.    Williams  Jr.  High 
would    like   to   share  our    feelings  with  you  concerning   the  program 
for  Green  Thumb  Youth. 

We  have  had   lots  of  experience  working  with  young  people  over  the 
years   fn  several    different  kinds  of  youch  programs-      They  all  have 
merit.      Anything  we   can  do   to  provide   job  opportunities   for  young 
people  M   they  can    learn  about   the  world  at  work   is  beneficial 
to  society  as  a  whole. 


Our  phi losophy  or  method  of  operation    Is    to  place  each  youngster 
wtch  a  compatible  older  person.     We  work  at  establish 
to  one   relatfonship  which  seems   to  enhance  the  self 
individuals-      It    is   also    inrportant    chat  we  move  our 
so  they  have  different  work  experiences,  this 
the   relationship.      The.  older  worker  needs 
worker  welcomes    the  change.      We  strive 
enhance  the  dignity  of  each  worker. 


to 


ng  a  one 
esteem  of  both 
teams  around 
again  compl  irr^ents 
the  change  and    ch.e  younger 
recognize,   stroke  and 


The  two  best  government  programs  we  have  been  associated  with  for 
young  people  have  been   the  w«rk  study  program  and   the  Green  Thumb 
Youth  Program-      The  main   reasons   for  the  Success     and  effectiveness 
of   these   two  programs  are : 

A.      The  duration  of   the  program,    they   last  ail    year  which 
which  gives  one   the  opportunity   to  get* a  definite 
behav  i  or  change - 

B-      The   teaming  up  of  the  older  worker  with  the  younger 
worker,    the  apprenticeship  concept* 


C.      The  effect    this   kind  of   succcss-and   respons i b i 1 i cy  has 
on   the  otner    family  members  of   the  workers* 
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0.    The  feeling  of  pride  and  accomplishment  chac  Our  older 
workers  get  from  having  worked  and  had  success  wi  th.. 
these  young  people. 

Ali  900  of  us  would  like  to  reporc  co  you  chat  we  like  your  proijram. 
It's  a  good  investment  and  you  should  nOC  terminate  something  this 
effect  i  vc. 

Si  nee rely  yours, 

Robert  0.  Oaane 
Principal 

RO:  in 


GREEN  TWUMB  PROJECTS 


1.  The  construction  and  rapair  of  benches  in  our  hallways  where 
students  can  sit  and  visit  before  and  after  school. 

2.  The  painting  and  repair  of  handrails  and  fences  which  protect 
and  make  safe  our  school  entrancBS  and  playground  areas. 

3>     Cleaned  up  a  vacant  lot  next  to  our  school  and  with  help  from  our 
custodial  staff»  saeded  and  fenced  it.    We  now  have  a  beautiful 
playground  area. 

k.    The  Installation  at  parking  blocks  and  steel  gates  In  one  of  our 
parking  lots. 

5,  The  rejuvenation  of  over  kOO  student  lockers  .    They  were  completely 
dlsass«nri>lcd»  the  doors  were  put  through  a  plainer  in  our  school 
shop,  than  t hay  ware  reflnished  and  reconstructed. 

6,  The  Green  Thunb  youngsters  cleaned  the  entire  heating  system  from 
filters  to  untvents.    This  we  hope  will  pay  back  dividends  in 
energy  savings. 

7,  The  construction  and  painting  of  partitions  In  our  Title  I  and 
Special  Education  classrooms  was  accomplished  by  our  Green  Thumb 
workers. 


These  are  some  of  the  larger  projects  the  youngsters  have  accom- 
pushed.    This  list  of  things  they  have  helped  out  with  goes  on  and  on. 
All  types  of  painting,  window  cleaning,  yard  work  and  janitorial  duties 
We  hope  this  ejtplanatlon  gives  Interested  persons  an  tdea  of  what  this 
program  maans  to  us. 
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BIG  FIVE  COMP/IUNITY  SERVICES,  INC* 

215  North  16th.  Box  371 
DURANT,  OKLAHOMA  74701 
Phone  (405)  924-533X  * 

F.  R.  rrONV  SMITH.  Director 

*10  North  Moia  Str««« 
P>Ma  lAW  92T-23e4 


Oc  too  er    22 ,  1979 


To    whota    It    may  concern 


Four    Green   Thucxb    young    yorkers    are  presently 
wo  rk.ing    for    this    organiiia  c  ion-       Three    are  performing 
as    carpenter    heloers    and    are    insulating    homes    for  the 
economically    deprived.       The    ocher    is    responsible  for 
maintenance    in    the    heads  cart    building - 


Green    Thumb    youth    woT-T«ers  in 
nas    tiexpec    i;iniensely.       It    has  provided 
the   wo  rkers    and    has    provided    free  labor 


The    emp loymenc  of 
Coal    County    has    helped  ij-ini 
income  for 
fox    the    emp  1  oyer  s- 


It    has    reduced    the    unemp loyment  race 
employment    ra         of    Coal    Councy    has  ranked 

three    in    che    state    for    uiany  >    many  years 

rane    of    Coal    County    is    now    probably  lower 
been    for    the    past    ten    years.       The  Green 
Thumb    vor^Ch    employment    is    the    prime  factor. 


top 

employment 
Chan    it  has 


The  un— 
among  the 

The  un— 


We    urge,  chat    the    program    be    retained    in    this  are^ 
The    loss    of    this    progra^i    would    greatly    impair  our 
op  era c ions    and    would    cause    a    hardsh  ip    upon    this  com- 
munity   and    County.  *- 


S  in  c  er  e  ly 


Tonic."  Smith 


D  ir  ec  t o  r 


*TS /ca 


SERVING:  Bryan,  Carter*  Coal.  Love,  and  Pontotoc  Counties 


Giti':i-:N  mm  , 

mm  WQItKKHS  I'HOCHAH  COHPAIItHONf; 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


GHEKN  THUMB  STATK 
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9  Honths  Operation 

One  Year  Opcrulian 
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lift 
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41 

77 
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23% 

35% 

r.iccii  TImnih  Fipurcs  1/1/79  In  9/30/79  mid 
1/1/79  l(.  12/31/79 

SlaU- h|niri.        10/ i /7B  l.n  6/30/79  and  T' 
10/1,78  L(j  9/30/79 
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YOUNG  WOllKKHS  I'llOllKAN  CUMPAIllSONS 


OKUIHlMA 


GHi;i!N  THUMB  STATl'; 


CATAllllliy 

3  Monthb  Opcruliuii 

One  Yeai'  Opetuliuii 
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55 
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111 
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IIX 
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Senator  Nelson.  Rabbi  Lubinsky,  go  ahead. 

Rabbi  Lubinsky.  I  will  try  to  help  you  as  much  as  I  can  in  terms 
of  being  brief.  I  will  get  right  down  to  some  of  my  observations 
about  the  various  youth  proposals,  and  particularly  the  administra- 
tion's bill. 

First  of  all,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  the  best  youth  programs 
are  those  that  have  the  greatest  degree  of  flexibility.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  create  a  programmatic  mode  consisting  of  categorical 
programs- 
Second,  I  think  that  the  bills  ought  to  recognize  the  need  for 
servicing  immigrant  youth.  They  get  just  perfunctory  mention  now: 
language  barrier.  We  cannot  afford  to  teach  them  how  to  get  public 
assistance  in  this  country  before  we  teach  them  how  to  work. 
There  are  serious  problems  of  immigrant  youth  unemployment,  as 
we  found  in  our  agency  in  dealing  with  thousands  of  newly  arrived 
Russian  Jevt^ish  immigrant  youth  who  have  the  problem  of  culture 
shock  as  well  as  the  problem  of  language. 

Third,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  make  the  youth  programs  so  that 
they  give  more  incentive  for  youth  to  succeed.  I  think  stipends  are 
good,  but  we  also  risk  encouraging  youngsters  to  enroll  in  such 
programs  because  of  secondary  concerns,  and  that  ought  to  be 
tightened  up  in  some  way. 

The  role  of  the  CBO  in  this  particular  area  of  youth  is  of  extreme 
importance  because  very  often  the  problems  of  youth  are  not  just 
jobs.  They  are  symptomatic  of  greater  problems,  and  the  legislation 
ought  to  include  additional  allowable  activities,  including  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention,  health  and  psychological  counseling,  and 
other  such  services. 

Next,  I  think  that  the  85  percent  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
lower  living  standard  is  becoming  increasingly  more  unrealistic. 
We  have  already  recognized  that  in  the  public  service  portion, 
where  we  have  increased  eligibility  to  100  percent  of  BLS's  lower 
living  standard.  In  my  community.  Orthodox  Jews,  have  consider- 
ably higher  living  costs  than  any  other  group  in  the  country.  A 
family  of  four  living  under  the  BLS  poverty  guidelines  just  could 
not  exist  physically.  And  this  is  now  true  amongst  many  other 
groups  including  some  minorities  who  also  say  that  the  85  percent 
just  is  not  realistic  anymore  in  1980. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  the  10-percent  portion  which  we  had 
in  the  YEDPA  which  was  not  adequately  tested.  CBO's  certainly 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  test  that  10  percent  set  aside  with 
noneligibles.  We  ought  to  mandate  that  CBO's  be  included  in  the 
use  of  the  10  percent  and  we  ought  to  consider  going  beyond  the  10 
percent  for  noneligible  youth. 

Next,  the  youth  education  and  training  program  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  seeks  to  reach  the  most  disadvantaged  youngsters.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  to  try 
to  address  the  dropout  problem.  There  is  a  large  number  of  young- 
sters in  our  system  who  are  borderline  cases  who  come  from  lower 
working  class  backgrounds.  They  are  the  ones  who  require  the 
intervention    most,   and    they   ought   to   be   found   and  addressed. 

I  also  want  to  allude  to  the  labor  portion  of  the  administration's 
bill,  which  has  a  22-percent  set-aside  for  education. 
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We  are  extremely  concerned  that  this  set  aside  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  same  type  of  assurances  for  private  school  participation 
that  normally  accompany  such  involvement  of  schools.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  we  should  guarantee  the  proportional  representa- 
tion of  our  Nation's  private  schools.  It  is  already  there  in  the 
administration's  education  portion.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  in  the  employment  part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  I  have  run  through 
this  and  I  hope  the  full  testimony  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you.  Your  testimony  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  record.  I  appreciate  all  of  you  taking  the  time  to  come 
here  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  on  this  legislation.  And, 
again,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  you  as  much  time 
as  I  know  you  would  like.  We  will  read  the  record  nonetheless 
before  we  do  any  work  on  this  bill,  and  we  appreciate  having  your 
ideas  and  your  views. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

[Statement  of  Rabbi  Lubinsky  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RABBI  MENACHEM  LUBrNSKY 
BEFORE  SENATH  HUMKH  RESOURCES  SUB -COMMITTEE  ON  EHPLOYHErTT, 
POVERTY  AND  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
MARCH  13,  1980 

I   aja  Rabbi   Menachem  Lubinsky,    the  director  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs 
for  Agudath   Israel   of  Ajnerica,    the  broadest   based  Orthodox  Jewish  movernent   in  the 
nation.      I  also   serve  as  the  director  of  Project   COPE   (Career  Opportunities  and 
Preparation    for  FmployTr>*.nt ) ,    whicS   is  Agudath   Israel's  career  guidance   and  job 
training  afiency*      Mr.    Chairnian  and  members  of  the   committee,    I  am    Lndeed  grateful 
to  be  given  this  oppoTXu.-iity   to  testify  about   a  m^itter  of  great  concern  and  interest 
to   our  organization  on   tjie   various   youth  er;plo>'tTjcnt  proposals   as  well   as  the  ,iob 
component   of  the   Adtnin  i  st  rat  i  on  '  s  welfare   reforra  proposal. 

T-,o   years    u^o ,    I    appeared  before   this   \  ^nuTvittee   when    it   deliberated   on  the 
reauthorization  of  CETA.       I   expressed  my  concern   about    the    retargeting  of  CETA 
to   the  more    seriously  disadvantaged  with  the  hope   that   CETA  would  in  the  end  address 
those   who  are   perpetually  having  difficulty  entering   the   labor  market.  Naturally, 
youth   should   be  a  primary   target   of  this   effort    and  the   relatively  new  involvement 
of  ed'jcatior^    in  t-his  effort   will,    I  belit-ve,  have  a  profound  impact   in  our  nation^s 
aTtempt   to   come   to   grips  with  youthful   unemplov-ment . 

As  head  of  one  of  the   largest   LHTA  projects   in   the  city  of  New  York.    I  can 
say   that   the   Youth   Emplo>-ment   Demonstration   Projects  Act  was   a  welcome   addition  to 
our  program.      It   enabled  us    to   focus   attention  on   disadvantaged  youth:      to  test 
specific  models  and  to   serve   youth   independent  of  our  general   CETA  population. 
We  were  also  unique  in   that  of  the  nearly  30,000  applicants  who  sought  assistance 
from  our  agency   since   197S.    at   least   5.000  have  been   Russian  Jewish   immigrants,  a 
good  number  of  them  young.      To  these  youngsters,    CETA  was  more  than  just  job 
training  and  a  job.      It  represents   the   first  exposure  to  American  culture.  They 
received  their   initial    language   training  and   in   general   sought   to  overcome 
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the     cultural    shock  of  their  new*  environment.      Were     it  not    for  their  participation 
in  the  Youth   Employment   and  Training  Program,    they  would  certainly  be  years  away 
from  getting  their  first   rea 1    job.      Based  on  our  experiences  and  following  a 
review  of  the   various   youth   legislation  now  pending  before  the  Congress,    I  would 
Ixke   to  make  the   following  observations: 

1)  For  oany  years  we  were  accustomed  to  categorical    prograias    in  employment 
and   training.      We  developed  designs  that    told  t>ie   service   ager         >   that  they  must 
serve   their  clients   in  one   way  or  another*      We    designed  programs  that  were  sither 
on- job- 1  ra  in  in  g  or  classrooin  training  or  public   service   otnpl  ov'^ent  ,    or  any  of 

the  other   faitJiliar  eitipl  oyrr>e  n  t   and  training  concepts.      U'lat   we  have    learned  through 
the  youth   employment   project    is   that    its    success    rc^ts  with   its   ability  to  be 
flexible.      wv^   h,T\T   rsne   rc*    realise   '"har   b>    tr;*:r.;  to   fit   /ou^h   with   vhe  prc^^r.-urs 
3t   hand  was   c  ol-ji  t  c  rproduc  t  i  v    .  have   seen   that    treating   :.outh   a^   a  group  and 

not  as  individuals  simply  ^neans  encouraging  thcra  to  be  part  of  a  revolving  door, 
I  would  prescribe  to  a  program  which  allows  for  greater  flexibility  by  rhe  prime 
sponsor  and   in    rum   by   the    service  agencies- 

2 )  We  must   at    this   ^  ^age   in  our  h  i  story   recogn  i;  e   tnat   the   imrai  grant  cannot 
he    rffle^atec't   "rr.   a   sec^r  .J.-^  ry    role.      Wr-  Viavt^   >^egm   to  dcaJ    with   the  miprrint*  bui: 
the    iriJTiigrant    onjy   receivtjs   token  nen'xon    m   terms   of  their  language  barrier.  he 
car^.not   afford    to   perpetuate    ignorance   and   in   effect   create   a  new  class   of  -elfare 
clients    in   this    country.      We   can't    teach   thcx  how  to  get    subsidies    fror:  the  govern- 
ment  before  we   teach   them  how  to  work. 

That  was  part   of  a   lesson   that  we   learned  as   a   result   of  our  youth  program. 
liTjnigrants    require-  education    up   front    and  thus   don't   necessarily  fit    the  CETA  mold. 
We   can't    Send   them  out   on   a   job  before   we  teach  them  about   our  language  and  culture 
We   can't    expect   theia  to  work    if  they  haven't  been  properly   trained.      Nor  can  we 
permit   that    this   country  should  take  advantage   of  them  as    a  source   of  cheap  labor, 
because   in   the   end  they  will    mereJy   retium  on  our  ujiempl  ojTtient    roles*      Ke  ought 
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to  require  special   programs   for  immigrant   youths   in  the  new  legislationT 

3)  ThiC  youtn  progra-ms  wc   are  discussing  mu£^t  hav<;  more    incentive    for  the 
youth   to  su«:ceeu.      Stipends   are   good,   but  we   also  risk  encouraging  youngst?:rs  to 
enroll    in  iuch   programs  because  of  secondary  concerris.      We  ought    to  seriously 
consider   tightening  up  on  stipend   funds   so   that   motives  b<?corQe  more  pure. 

4)  Speaking  on   behalf  of  a  communxty  based  organisation^    which   has  success- 
fully  made   use   of  youth    employment    fuiids  .     I    can  only   say   that    prime    sponsors  Ought 
to   be   encourjgc^d  to    involve   CBO's   even  .-fiore    than   they   do  now.      v^hcn  dt^^i  with 
youth,    it    isn't    t-nough    to   treat    their   job   jjroolens  bt:cau-jt.-    :           are   often  only 
syTnp*  oT.at  ic   of   greater    social    sxres^.      M.-*r".y    CBO'  ?   are   equipped    t:o  har.  die  all 

of   Th'*    cumi.aex   problems   of  you:  h  ,      Without    proper   ^uid.uice   2nd    co  Lin  str  1  ing  on  th«.* 
^  ^~  *  ^  '     1  *  J  d of    y  o    1 ; :  ,    ;j  c      a  f.  /.  ;  ^  i  .  vn  c  ^    1 1.  rrr :     c^:.,  be    -  l.^  » r  f  :    -  ^  "       t       l-  s  t         Tn  i 

L^-: .    :  :       i  1  i  :  /    of    a    jct>    to   ^.  o      t;    t  e  rs  .--rr:- 1  i  rr.L  ^   or:}/   a    it:iz-io:^    of  a  problerr.. 

The    :  e,;:  si,it  ion    ouyht    to    uncoura^jc    the    p:i  rt  :  c  ip.tt  i  c.i    of  CSC's    th^it    provide  a 
broad    rantie  of   youth    servicvs   over   those    tr.jt    are   rr^cre    limite-^    in   ih*>ir  rer\ice 
approach.       In    fact.     I    would    reconntnd    That    we   add  ;T*ar.  >'   allowable   :ictivit.\es  includmi; 
juvenile      e  1  :  nqufcn  c  y    p  r    v*.—.  r  i  on  ,    p  r-J  v  l- t  i  v-   hv.^lxr.   and  psychological    counsel  T-ng. 
v^Ti  .  ■  e    ;  i:'*a;.'es    a-^-e    -n.^ro    r.  C'T:^n^^^.    toca;.    ->;;ir    :  ht-y      v-,- r    ^'  r-j  »    "^"--^v  r-.»:^:'jre 
t:i-.-    •'ont'      TO p   st^rvLOtr''   approach.   «:i-^rc    th-i    c^vunts   :irL'  y^.^th-s. 

'  j      i-r-. :  1  e    -  e    a    r  <f  e   w  i  :  r.    t  n      ^' e r»    r.i  1    '  r.  ru  s  t    t,-  f   t : .  e    .  :^  :  : ,     .>    v  c  ^  T      c  i  X      t    .i  r    t  c 
r-,     c  i  ^  a  d  .■-ri  l  _1    >*Jjuth    :  •.    our    -^.c,' c  n:  -       :-.^i-^;d    receiVtr    prior  ;T.-.     it  ttr^iOiTjo 

,riC  re.is  in;:!  y   unrealistic    to    restrict    e  1  i ;  h  j  1  :  T  ,v    to   pt^op]       «ith    mcorre  below 
cf   the    Bure.iu  of   Labor   Statistic'  s    lower   1  i  %in£    standard.       I^y    restrict  in;:  eligjbility 
to    tho^c-   youngi^ters    we    are    in   effect    elir^.ncit.ng   a    iarge   nu:aber   of  youth  who,  while 
not    poverty    stricVen,    are    d  i  sad  v^^nt  :i      d    .n   every  other   respect.       In    the   Vtry  :-ar-t, 
the   new    legislation    ?.hould    raise    the    ceiling   to   1  OO'i   of   the   BLS*s    lower  living 
stantiards.      The    Congress    has    recaf:ni-*-d   This    m   public    servict:    eriipl  oymer.t  prograris. 
If   ue    a  r<_-    going    ic    mak*   ;i  n  y    SL-rious    tK-nt    i  rj    the   unenp  1  oyne  r.  t    picture   of   our  youths 
T  h  I      mu  St  be   ;i  d  d  r  e  s  s  c  d  .       In    m  >-      wn    c  omr-.u::  1 1  >■ .    t    i  ^   has    pa  r  t  i  c  u  1  .j  r    r  e  j  e  ^'an  c  e  . 
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Orrhodox  Jews  have  higher  living  costs   than  other  groups   for  such  non-luxury  items 
as   kosher  food  and  tuition   to  private   schools.     A   faniily  of  four  living  under 
this  definition  could  not    exist    in  niy  coni.-3unity. 

6)  The  Administration  bill   wisely   introduces   a  concept  which  has  already 
been  attempted   in  the   research  component  of  our  current    legislation.      It  perraits 
for   10*.  of  those   served  to  be  above  the  eligibility  level.      I    submit   that  this 
approach  has   not  been  properly  tested.      CBO's  were  not   given   the   fl  cxibi 1  it V  of 
even   deirion  s  t  rat  ing   that    ^iimilar   approaches   u^ed  on  eligit^les   and  non  -  e  1  i  gib  1  es 
could  bring   interesting   re:iults.      Now  w)ien   we   are;   discussing   the   lOV   in   rerms  of 

1      1  eDentat  ion    rather   than   knowledije   development,    it    is   essential    that   we  require 
the   prine    sponsors    to  use    this    10%  effectively,    and  to   involve   the   service  agencies 
k^^    pi.rt  ..nis    >.-rfj--t.       le   -ouilJ   l«2.   rr.:iking   a   grave  mistake-    if  we   d-a  i.ji  least 

rorve   somi:?   of  our  .i^ore        i  iJad*.  an  t      vd'^   youngsters    from  a   social  »    educational  and 
cultural    poip.t    of  view  and   whose   only    inoligiblity   xs   due   to  income. 

7)  For  the    first    rime,    the   Co:i£ress    is  considering   a  proposed   >:i  billion 
■'Youth   Educ**tion   and  Training  Program,"      In   the   Administration's   desigrj  we  are 
secKing  to    reach   thf=   more   d  i  s  ad  vtmt  age  d  youngsters    in   our  schools,    but    we  should 
r'jrogn  i  .'.r   thai    ^e   >--ivr    Tver    r^e   yr.p-.;    r^ddressod  ^3.ny   d'ffe-^^-nt   p  ro  n  rc*  mr.    rr%w.-ird  r-\c'^ 
wi-p.   the    gOLil   bt^iug  he*-iding  oft    dropping  out   of   scnool    and  they  have  not  been  as 
Sue  CO  sinful    i*s    we   would  have    liVcd.      Sy   purnpang  all    this   money   in  thai  direction 
cv"»io    again,    we    are    stiM    not   a^^urod  of  a    success.      '.^Iiere   we    night   be  successful 

is    with   those   youngsters    f ron  wording   cla^s   backgrou:--ds   whose    future   does  not 
autonar  ical  1  y  point    to   illiteracy,    crime,    drugs   and    life   out   of  school.      But  becaust.* 
of  the   formula  thaf   is  being  proposed   it    is   very   lively   that   these  so-called 
••marginal"    students    who   desperatt?ly   require   this    kind  of  intervention   will    be  ojaitted. 
We   ought    to  TTJiKe   a   conscientious   effort    to    serve    them  in  poor   school    districts  and 
even   to   find  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily   in   schools  that   happen   to  be 
located    in   our  nation's   poorer  neighborhoods. 
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8)      The  Atirainist  rat  ion  youth  proposal    continues  the   curreitt   feature  of  a 
set-aside   u  5  for  education*    in   the    Labor   seution.      iVc   are   extrvrrjely  concerned 

that   this   Set-aside   does  not   carry  with    at   the    sa-ne   type  of  assurances   for  private 
school    participation   that   norrrjlly  ac  c  o:::pan  i  es   such    involvenient   of   the  schools. 
It    fioes  without    sayxng  that   we   should  guarantee   the  proportional    representation  of 
our  nation's  private  schools   in   this  progra>-n,      W'h  i  1  e   t}iere    is   a    section  on  private 
school    participation  on   the   education   part,    it   does   not   exist    in  the   1  ,^bor  part. 
Being   loi^ical    in   cur  approach   towards   emplo^-TOenT    prc^jrami.   also    requires   that  we 
a  re    f a  i  r . 

1 1  c   nan>'   of    t?ie    concrt,-pt^   di^.cu<L?^ed    could    readily   apply   to  welfare  reform 
e  I  1  ,    I    just    w  rtJi  t    to   b  r  1  tr  f  1  y   &  uppr-  r  t    the   o  v  c  r    1 1    concept   of  welfare    r  e  i  o  m ,  It 
A  ,     f  -ec  i  >    X    T  h    ,    t  ^  e    j  o . .  i     c  c-.r.p  j  r.  e  r,  t     :>  f    i  : :         j  1       :■  l-    r  l  f  o  I'rr^    :  h  ;  i :  J      i    1  ;  n k  e i', 

u^'^i       1 '."J    ai  i  >■    -it;i    th<r   welfare    s  >■  ^ : r^. .        'v    c:^::  not    .if  ford    to  h:i\'c    twc  i^^^p^z.^ze 
syr^tt.-TiS    -ith    r*rg.ird   to   welfare.      At    the    i.a,-nv    t  :-.-e  ,    we    i^hauld   nak<?    every  effort 
to    extend   the   welfare    r^fdj-m   to   people    w'r.o   r-.ay   be    e  1  i    i  b  1  e    for    "^'elfare   and   :i  re 
not    necessarily   receivinc;   the    assis-tance.       It    is   of  paranount    innortance    to  he.'id 
off   potential    welfare   client:^    even    before    they    r.'.ich   the    stajje    of  processing. 

I    h-fljec'^    *h.iT"    th*'    '.—^u^h    prrjpr'sals    .T.'i>.  *^    a    r'^e.'^t    f^e:il    c»  f    sens**,    but    I  hey  ou^ht 
TO    hf:    :n   greater    c  ci  n  f  o  rrri  i  t  >■    with    realitj.'.       Incrcas:r.      the    p.ir'f^^rwork      i  1  1  !iot 
n  e e  s  ^  a  r  1 1  >'    :71a  re    for   better    rj  ro  gr  ^~*rr.  1  r  l  f; .        I::    f:j^t,    wt-    Ou^h."^    to    do    e  \'e  r  vt     1  r;  p 
pOL:.ible    to    rfL:d'.^ct.*   the   p^ipL-rworV    and    to    per'-i-t    agencioi    to   -^e^-ote   rnore  of  their 
tin^e    to   actual    services.      W7ien   talsjns   i^rout    youth   un  e  .^p  1  o^Tnen  t  ,    wc    rire  dealing 
witli   a    constant    problen*       It    is   i  npo 1  l- 1  e   to   eradicate   youth  vm  e:  ipl  oyT-en  t   ccir^pl '^tel  y 
Gince    naturally  nev^  groups  will    continue   to   emerge.      Thus  ^    our    focus   niust   be  at 
defiling   with    this   problem  on   a   regula—  basis  as    rationally   a;id    as   prnctic^Ily  ns 
pos  s  ibi  e . 

T^ianV  vou. 
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Senator  Nelson.  Our  final  panel  is  Mr.  Gregory  Humphrey, 
director  of  legislation*  American  Federation  of  Teachers;  Gene  Bot- 
toms, executive  director  of  American  Vocational  Association;  and 
Dale  Lestina,  legislative  specialist.  National  Education  Association, 

If  you  folks  would  identify  yourselves  for  the  reporter  and  then 
your  statements  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record.  You  may  go 
ahead  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREGORY  HUMPHREY,  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS:  GENE  BOT- 
TOMS, EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION; AND  DALE  LESTINA,  LEGISLATIVE  SPECIALIST,  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Gregory 
Humphrey.  I  am  the  director  of  legislation,  AFT.  I  am  here  repre- 
senting APT  president,  Albert  Shanker,  who  was  not  able  to  make 
it  today,  but  whose  statement  I  will  read  from  and  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  the  record. 

Under  the  time  constraints,  I  just  want  to  highlight  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  most  important  elements  of  the  bills  that  you 
are  considering. 

We  welcome,  the  new  direction  that  the  administration  bill 
charts  and  the  emphasis  on  involving  our  system  of  education  to  a 
much  greater  extent  as  a  mechanism  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  youth  unemployment. 

It  is  clear  to  anyone  who  wants  to  examine  the  issues  that  public 
education  offers  one  virtue  that  none  of  the  other  mechanisms  that 
you  considered  before  can  possibly  achieve;  that  is,  that  the  public 
school  system,  with  a  well  thought-out  plan  can  begin  to  reach 
potential  dropouts  earlier  

Senator  Nelson.  Can,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  can  begin  to  reach  potential  dropouts  earli- 
er than  any  other  system  or  mechanism  that  this  committee  has 
discussed. 

We  can  talk  about  the  viability  of  trying  to  return  dropouts  to 
schools,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  totally  clear  picture.  We  can 
examine  the  usefulness  of  programs  that  attempt  to  round  up 
students  who  have  already  dropped  out  and  put  them  into  remedial 
programs.  But  the  one  thing  that  the  public  schools  can  do  with 
the  proper  support,  is  to  begin  to  reach  kids  in  junior  high  school 
and  early  high  school  ages.  Early  intervention  is  a  concept  that  the 
Congress  generally  has  supported  since  1965  and  the  Klementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  funds  for  that  program  have  been  so 
severely  limited  over  time  with  vetos,  impoundments,  and  other 
methods  of  holding  back  money,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  never  really  gotten  out  of  the  elementary 
school.  It  has  been  concentrated  in  most  areas  on  the  first  four 
grades.  Most  educatr^rs  support  putting  the  maximum  number  of 
dollars  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  And  those,  as  far  as  most 
educators  and  researchers  are  concerned  are  in  the  early  years. 

We  view  this  initiative  by  the  administration  as  an  attempt  to 
expand  those  types  of  title  I  services  which  studies  hold  to  be  very 
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valuable  to  young  children;  into  the  junior  high  and  into  the  earli- 
er years  of  high  school. 

That  methodology  of  reaching  the  child  as  young  as  possible  and 
beginning  to  deal  with  the  problems  the  child  has,  educational  and 
otherwise,  in  the  long  run  holds  the  greatest  promise,  for  success 
combating  ir»  this  problem. 

We  have  looked  at  many  of  the  bills  that  are  before  this  commit- 
tee. The  administration  bill  is  one  that  we  have  examined  most 
closely.  It  has  one  flaw  in  it,  that  I  believe  is  salvagable  through  a 
mechanism  contained  in  one  of  the  other  bills,  that  is  the  Javits 
bill. 

There  is  no  way  of  guaranteeing,  in  the  administration  bill,  that  . 
the  streams  of  funds  as  they  come  out  to  the  local  education  agency 
and  to  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  will  ever  be  used  in  a  coordinated 
way.  There  are  councils  for  that  purpose,  but  when  you  have  450 
prime  sponsors  and  almost  4,000  loca'  education  agencies  involved 
in  this,  it  is  simply  a  geographic  accident  in  many  cases  when  they 
are  able  to  work  out  a  cooperative  arrangement,  to  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  student. 

We  believe  that  the  Javits  bill,  S.  2218,  which  expands  on  the 
youth  employment  side  of  the  so-called  22  percent  set-aside  will 
require  that  kind  of  cooperation  for  an  effective  operation  in  both 
title  I  and  title  II  of  the  bills.  We  want  to  endorse  that  concept 
today. 

We  also  believe  that  the  concepts  of  the  Javits  bill  of  attempting 
to  provide  employability  rather  than  work  experience,  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  students  employable  and  not  just  give  them  temporary 
work  experience,  in  temporary  public  service  jobs.  These  jobs  arc 
extremely  vulnerable  as  the  current  budget  situation,  which  speaks 
more  clearly  to  that  than  anything  I  could  ever  say  proves.  Ex- 
tremely vulnerable,  and  at  the  whim  of  the  pressures  on  the 
budget,  these  programs  continue  or  are  abandoned.  But  if  you  can 
create  the  kind  of  program  that  provides  additional  education  and 
employability  skills,  as  we  think  the  Javits  approach  does,  then 
you  have  provided  the  youngster  with  something  to  take  out  of  the 
progranri  outside  of  a  short  work  history  and  a  few  extra  dollars  to 
his  family,  the  value  of  which  we  do  not  dispute.  The  long  range 
value  of  this  appraoch  however,  is  highly  problematical. 

And  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing,  being  a  labor  representative 
here,  the  first  panel  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  advocating  the 
subminimum  wage.  And  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  1  did  not  take 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  every  time  the  minimum  Wc^ge  bill 
itself  has  been  considered,  as  you  know  very  well,  this  argument 
arises,  and  we  are  faced  with  an  attempt  to  establish  yet  another 
erosion  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on  the  theory  that  a 
subminirnum  wage  somehow  will  provide  increased  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  supports  this  contention.  There  is  on 
the  books  right  now  a  provision  for  wage  differentials  for  students 
and  young  people,  that  any  employer  can  avail  themselves  of;  but 
the  availability  of  that  differentia- 1  somehow  never  satisfies  these 
folks. 

I  simply  want  to  state  that  in  an  economy  that  is  about  to  face  a 
policy  of  heavy  unemployment  as  a  solution  to  inflation,  to  create 
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incentives  to  hire  young  people  and  at  the  same  time  adults,  prob- 
ably their  fathers  and  mothers  are  being  laid  off,  is  cockeyed 
economics  and  it  is  certainly  nothing  this  Congress  should  endorse. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  very  much,  I  will  conclude  on  that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr*  Humphrey  follows:] 
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TESTIhfONY  OF 
GREGORY  HUMPHREY,   DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATIOrf 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CIO 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   EMPLOYMENT,    POVERTY    Zm   MIGRATORY  LABOR 
REGARDING   PROPOSED  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  LEGISLATION 

March  13,  1980 

Mr.    Chalrtoan  and  Members   of    the  Subcommittee; 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers ,    AFL-CIO,   welcomes   the  opportunity  to 
testify  on   proposed   youth  employment   and    training,  legislation-      The  AFT 
represents   over   550,000  education  and  health   personnel  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with   the  chronic    inability  of  many  of  our   young   people    to   secure  meaningful 
work.      The    fact    that    so  amrxy  bills   havo  been   introduced   by  Members  of 
the   Committee   attests    to   your   interest    in  and  determination   to   solve  this 
critical  problem.      The  Administration   has  also   taken   the   initiative  and 
proposed  a   new  program  designed   to  begin  the   task  of  eliminating 
the    root  causes  of    this  problem- 

The  AFT  believes   that   efforts    to    this   date    have    addressed    the  symptoms 
of   the   problem  and  not    the   root  causes.      The   real   problem  we  must  solve  is 
how  can  we   best   equip   young  people   to  compete   for   Jobs   in  our  society- 
Previous  efforts    have   concentrated   on    temporary   jobs   and  work  experience. 
In  my   view,    however,    the  new  direction    taken  by    the  Administration  of 
emphasizing   education  and    the    public   school    system  as  major    factors  in 
any   new  program   holds    the   greatest   promise    for  success-      Other  attempts 
to  deal  with    this    problem   have   resulted   in   a  mixed   bag   of  results- 
While    I  do   not   underestimate    the   short-te<.Tn  value   of    income   and  work 
experience    that    has   been   gained  by  young  people   served    through    the  existing 
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lej^islat  ion ,    it    Is    fair    to   say   that   a   program  so   heavily   reliant   on  temporary 
public   service  jobs    funded  with   tax  money   is   not   a  viable   lons^term  solution. 
One  needs  only   to   examine   the    recent   history  of    CETA  and    its  increasingly 
vulnerable  status    to   acknowledge    the    truth  of   this  assertion.      When  the 
bud^^et   Kcts   ti^-bt   and    reductions   in   spending  without    regard    to   real  consequences 
become  concensus    policy    it    is   clear    that   youngsters   need    to    take  more  away  from 
this  program   than  a    few  dollars  and  a  short  history  of  employment. 
It    is  well-known    that    today   large   proportions  of   our   young   people  art^  faced 
with  unemployment.      This    is   particularly   true   for   urban   disadvantaged  youth, 
especially  minorities.       In   1978    the   unemployment    rate   among   16-19   year  olds 
was   26%    in  Chicago;    34t    in   Detroit;    25*6%   In   Philadelphia;    and,    25.5%    in  New 
York  City-      In   the    last    quarter  of    1979   teenage   unemployment   in   New  York  City 
was    3A.1%  up   nearly   99%    from   the    previous  year. 

We  also   know   that    the   causes  of    this  grim  picture  are   multiple.      An  economy 
in  a   recesiiion   has   generally   high   unemployment    rates  »    and  when  unemployment 
is   high*    youth  employment    is   always   disproportionately    higher.  Current 
attempts    to   slow   inflation    through  ever   higher   interest    rates  and   meat  axe 
cuts    in    job   programs   will   add    to    this   problem.      At   least    some  of  today's 
high   youth  employment    is   caused   by    the    fact    that    there   are   slmnly  more 
youth,    the  sons     and   daughters  of    the  post— war  baby  boom  generation,  who 
are    faced   with  a    labor   market    in   which   entry    level    Jobs    are  shrinking. 
These   causes   arc-    relavant   and   policies  must    be   designed    co   address  them. 
But ,    the   most    Immediate    task    before   us    is    to    insure    that    whatever  the 
economic    situation;    whatever    the    relationship   between   demographics  and 
labor  market   characteristics,    all    youth  possess    the   educar ion  and  the 
skills  that   will    enable    them    to    compete    for  •  h  ^ 
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Despite  what   some  may   Cell  you »    education   ls»   and  will  continue    to  be  a 

crucial   factor  in  the  ability  of  a  young  person  to  secure  employment. 

Consider   the   following  items; 

*For  men  and  women  of  all  ages  higt  school  dropouts  are 
2  to  3  times  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  high  school 
graduates « 

*^mployabi Li ty  and  Income  are  enhar"  ed  by  every  year 
of   add  it lonal   schooling ,    according   to   recent  studies 
(Christopher  Jencks^    WUo   Gets  Ahead) . 

*The    tighter    the  Job  market,    the  more   employers    tend  to 
screen  _job   applicants   in   terms  of  a   high  school 
d  iploma . 

*Recent   studies  show  that  basic  skills  are  the  first 
priority  of   most   employers   in   selecting  applicants, 

But»      it    is  not   enough   to    look  only  at   crude   facts   that   demonstrate  tVie 

Importance  of   education   to  employment.      It   is  also  essential    to   look  at 

these    facts    in   terms   of   projected    trends  and   in    L^rms  of  characteristics 

of    the  youth  population  we  are   trying   to  help.      We  know »    for  example, 

that   the  Bureau  of   Labor   Statistics   predicts   that    the   demand    for  white 

collar  workers  who  need    skills  will   rise   faster   than   the  demand  for 

unskilled  workers.      We   also  know   that    the  American  labor    force    is  remar!vably 

mobile  and   that   the   ability   to  change  jobs  successfully   is   enhanced  by 

higher   education   skills.      One   study    find    36%  of    the  adult   working  population  is 

either   in  work   transition  or  anticipating  one. 

Ti\«?  question   of    how   low— Income,    low— skilled   uneducated   youth  will  fare 
given    this   picture    is   easily  answered — not   very  well.      Three   out   of  four 
low— incomt?   youth  are    below  average    in   basic   skills  achievement.       It  is 
clecJ**    """.irr    education    is  what    they   need   more    than   anything*  else. 
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I   appeared  at   a   hearing  of    the  House  Subconimlttee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Vocational  Education   two  weeks  ago.      We  offered  a  detailed 
analysis  of    the  Administration  education   initiative.       L  would  be  pl*>ased 
to   supply   chat    statement    for  Members  of    this  Commtc  tee .      I   would  also  like 
to    reaffirm   the    Importance   of   that    initiative-       Jhile   all   of   us  may  disagree 
on    the   details   of    chat    proposal,    the   urgency  of    ei»tabl  ishing  an  educational 
program   to   help  unemployable  youth  achieve   basic    skills    is  undisputed. 

I   would    like    to   concentrate   now  on    the    features   of   tht?  new   program  administered 
through   Che   Labor   Department   because   success    is   dependent   upon  a  more 
workable   relationship   between   schools   and   prime    sponsors.      The  Administration 
proposal    leaves   us  with  questions   as    to   how    these    relationships  will 
actually  develop   and  what    the    true   relationship  will    be.      The  definition  in 
the  Administration   proposal   of   "in-school"   and    "schoo  1 -agt.-d"   youth  seems 
to   be   used    in   a   way    that  makes   it    unclear   as    to   whether   youns   people  will 
be   served   by    the   schools  or   through   some   alternative   system  of  education. 
There   nhould    be   a    presumption    that    the   public    schools   be    the   agency   of  choice 
when    it    comes   to   providing   educational    services    to   young   people  under    t.he  age 
of    18.      The   Administration    proposal    permits    the    use  of    alternative  delivery 
systems    to    those    youth  over    the   minimum  age    for    leaving   school   which    in  many 
states    is    1ft.      When    the   AFT    testified   before    this   Committee    in    1977   we  urged 
that    this   progr^^m   not    become   a   magnet    to   draw  young  peopJt:   out   of  school. 
It    iti   my    belief    tli.it    only    hy    restricting    such   services    to    those   young  leople 
ov#_'r    the   ago   of    18    cnn   we   be    sure    that    the    schools   arc    not  undermint-d 
by   a    tempor^TlIy    attractive   setting  offer<.ng   stipend.^   as   an  incentive 
ediKV'ttion   otitside    the    public    schools.      We    also   believ,-    that    stipends  shojJd 
be    restricted    to    tiiose   wiio   are   pursuing   a  GED. 
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S.2218  as   introduced   by  Senator  Javics   is  superior  JLn  most   respects  to 
other   bills  on    this   subject.      Some  melding  of    this   bill  with    the  Administration 
bill  would   probably   be   the   best   solution   to   youth  employment    problems.  S.2218 
emphasizes    that   emp loyabll i t y    rather    than  work  experience   is   the  ultimate 
goal.      It   emphasizes  programs   in   remedial  education,    skill    training,  good 
work   habits   and  attitude*    and  career—oriented  employment  experiences 
in   the   public   and  private   sector  along  with   supportive  services. 

The   bill   emphasizes   local   partnerships  between  all   agencies  and  private 
organizations   concerned  with  solutions    to    the   problem.      While   this  problem 
is   national    in   scope,    many   solutions   can  be    found   on   the   local    level*  Third, 
this   bill   calls   for   strengthening  the  bridges  between    the  classroom  and 
the  workplace    forged   under    the   so-called,    "22X   set  aside    to    reward  CETA/LEA 
education    to  work   transition  programs.      The    bill   also   targets   youth  employment 
programs    to   those  areas  with   the  greatest  need.      Finally,    S.2218  affects  major 
consolidation  of  Title    IV-Vouth  Programs,   a  necessity   in  any  bill  that 
attempts    to  make   cho-se   programs  work  more  effectively   for  our   young  people. 

The  major   emphasis     if   S-2218   is    the  development   of   programs    that    result  in 
graduates  who   can   compete    for  Jobs.      The   National  Commission    for  Employment 
Policy   states,    "The  major   objective  of    federal   education    train^.ng  and 
employment   programs    for   youth  should   be    to    Improve    the   long-term  employ- 
ability  of    these  youths    that    is,    their   basic   education,    work   habits,  ability 
to   absorb   new  skills  on    the  job  and  other  competencies  which  will  permit 
successful    Integration    into    the   regular  work  force.*' 

S.2218    is   on   balance  a   solid  measure,    well-thought   out   and  strategically 
capable   of   addressing    the    real   issues   in  youth  employment. 
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It   uCillzes   the   reiiources   and   expertise   of   our   local   tiducation   agencies  and 
will    result    tn   less   duplication.      No   other  bill   before   tijis   Committee  so 
strongly   eniphasizes    the   rtc^^d    for  cooperation   betwet^n    the   CETA   system  and 
the   local  education  agency.      No  other   bill   requiruii    the   par  tlcipa  tlun 
of    the   LEA  in   the   educational   aspects  of    the   prime   sponsor.s  employment 
services . 

The  Administration   bill    contains   Diany  provisions  which   lead    us    to  the 

conclusion    that    LEA-prime    sponsor  cooperation  will   not  be  aj>    eff  tive 

as   S-2218.      For   example «    the    Education  Cooperation   Incentive   Grants  funds 

are   limited    to   cover   only   part  of    the    total   costs  of   pro>>rams   carried  out 

in  cooperation  with   LEA ' s .      Such   restrictions  do   not  apply    to   programs  carried 

out   by  C.B.O.'s.      Further*    funds    to   LEA's   shall   not  be  used    to  provide 

basic   education  while   funds    to   C,3.''*.'s  may   include  classroom  training 

leading   to  a  high  school   equivalency  certificate.      We  believe   that  education 

is    the   responsibility  of    the   local   agency  established    for    that  purpose. 

There   seems   to  be  a  presumption  In   the  Administration  bxll   that   local  education 

agencies  are   not   as    trustworthy  as  other   recipients  of    funds*      As   an  example 

of    this  viewpoint,    I   offer  as  evidence  a  chart  attached    to    this  testimony 

as   an   appendix   that    compares   p rime— sponso r   requirements  with   the  requirements 

for   local  education   agonc    es*      tt    is  clear   that   prime   sponsors  and  LEA's 

are  not   held   in  equally  high  regard. 

We   believe   that   equal   requirements   should   be  enforced    for   LEIA '  s  and   for  prime 
sponsors • 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  In  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  education 
programs    In    relationship    to  programs   run  by  other  agencies   is    the   lack  of 
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an  adequate  data  bnse   for  comparison  between  the   two*      The  consequences 

of   auch  a   lack  of   data  ahow)  up  in  at   Xeaat  one  bill  before   this  Committee 

S.2286  by  Senators  Schweiker  and   Elandolph.      This  bill  which   the  AFT  opposes 

is   based  upon  an  assumption   that  taciny  seem   to   hold   but   none  can  doctiment. 

E   quote    from  a   statement   by  Senator  Schweiker,    "  The  conditions   tn  many 

of   our  high  schools    today  are   appalling.      Leamlng  and    training  are  almost 

nonexistent   as    teachers  and  school  administrators   struggle   to  maintain 

order  within   the   school  walls.      Many  students  are  completely  apathetic  and 

turned  oft — they  have  little  hope   for   the  future  and  no  confidence  in 

their  ability   to   participate  successLu.    y  in  almost  any  activity.  Many 

of    these   young  adults  drop  out  of    school  at   the   first  opportunity."  Wbile 

this   is  a   dramatic   statement   Is  has    the  unfortunate  consequence  of 

tarring  a   public   Institution  with  a  very  bro£.^  brush  and   to  offer  as  a  solution 

a   program  about  which  alinost  nothing   Is   known.      These   type     of  programs  while 

they  may  achieve   Impressive  surface  statistics  have  little 

comparison   tt    a   high  school-     High  schools  must   serve  all  who  show  up  as 
students.      The  programs   urged   in  this  bill  can  select   their  students. 
Public   schools  have  virtually   no  ability   to   impose  discipline     beyond  the 
walls  of   the   school,   CBO  programs  often  utilise  rigid  discipline  based 
upon  attendance,   attitudlnal   habits   and  other  intangibles. 

Yciung  people  with   handicaps,    disruptive  behavior,    language  difficulty  and 
other   problems  all   must   *_>e   served   in   the   schools   but  not  by  CBO's.  Rather 
than   pass   a   bill  which  would   build  a  system  designed   to  drain  rerources 
away  from   the  public  schools  we  prefer    the  approach  in   the  Javit's  bill 
which  wrould   back  up  school  programs  with  support  service  from  CBO's  designed 
to  encourage  and   create   a  cooperative   relationship  between  LEA's,  prime 
sponsors  and  CBO's  with   the  student  as   the  major  beneficiary. 

Tiie  AFT  supports  with  some   reservations*   the  Administration's  education 
initiatives,   we  believe    that    this   proposal  with  some  of  the 

features  of   S.2218   represents    the  best  hope    for  a  workable   program  which 
can   successfully  attack    the  Youth   Employment  problem. 
Thank  you- 
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ACCOUNTABILITY,    AND  ENKOHCh>1KNT 
AHP 

DATA  COLLECTION 


TITLK    I --YOUTH    KI>UCATlON   S  TRAINING 


TITLE    II  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT   t»  TRAlNlNi: 


Federal  Le ve 1 


Federal  Level 


1)  Criteria  for  Individual 
school   plans  ouclined  In 
federal  legiglatlcn 

2)  provisions   in  CEPA  nodlfied 
CO  remove  discretion   in  the 
withholding  of    funds.  I.e.: 
£und  withholding  becomes 
manda  tor y 

\ 


1)      Secretary  of  Labor  will 
es  tablish  prime  sponuor 
performance  standards  based 
on  Job  placement ,  Job 
retention*   return  to  school , 
program  manases^nt  suitable 
to   the  purposes  of  various 
prog^rams.      These  standards 
will  be  revised  annually 
depending^  on  changing 
performance     and  knowledge- 


State  Level 

1}      State  aubmics   set  of 

assurances   to   Secretary  on 
Intent    to  cooaply  with  the 
law . 

2)      State   Submits   plan  to 
Secretary  of  Education 
specifying  provisions  for 
monitoring  and  enforcement. 
These  are   leg is la t 1 ve ly 
'designated   to   include : 

a)  specific  numbers 
of   site  visits; 

b)  elements  considered 
in  monitoring; 

c)  provts  ions   used  in 
complying  with 
enforcement   provis  ions 
of    CEPA    In  withholding 
or    s  append  ing  funds; 

d)  division   of  responsl— 
blllry   botweoti   SEA  and 
state  vocnLlonal 
vdiicatic^n    aRcncy,  where 
3  p  p  1  i  c  a  b  1  e  ; 

c)      review  nnJ    approval  I  by 
y^Oy/c  I'no  r  + 

1)       StA    rovl«*w    (mon  t  t  o  r  1 11^^  .ind 
o  n  t  c  I     ^  :.iC  n  t  )    ctf    L  KA   o  f  f  n  r  t  s 
wit^i    school    p  r  0|4  r  .luif;  . 


2)      Secretary  of  Labor  may 

award   incentive  grants  for 
special  purpose   objectives . 
Renewal  of   funding  Is  condi— 
tlonal  on  *'accep  table  per  for  — 
Enance"  and  "attainment  of 
agreed  upon  goals." 

5  tat  e  Level 

1)      In   Instances  where   the  state 
acts  as  a  prime   sponsor,  the 
provisions   lis  ted  below  under 
pr  Ime  spo'    :>r  are  app  I  icab  Ic  . 
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4)     SEA  cJaca  collection  from 
lea's  on: 

a)  absenceel£m  rates; 

b)  dropout  rates; 

c)  achlevanent  benchaarka 
specific  tlmlna 
Busgesccd  for  when  each 
t/pc  of  data  ahouXd 

be  collected . 

5>     SEA  corrective  action 
required 

6>      State  suboilta  summary 
analysis  of  data  to 
Secretary  of  Education. 


Local  Level 

1)  LEA  must  Judse  school  plans 
accord Ing  to  federally 
designed  criteria  and 
performance  standards 
relating  to  basic  skills 
achlevefloenc,   dropout  rates, 
success   In  eliminating 
discrimination  barriers  to 
employment  and   the  relation- 
ship of   the  school   to  private 
sector  and  prlm^  sponsor* 
Specifics  legislatively 
designated  with  regard  to; 

a>    renewal  of  school 

funding; 
b>    the  use  of  short— term 

or  long-term  goals ; 
c>    insistence   that  a 

school   reconsider  its 

instructional  program. 

2)  LEA  must  ensure  school  plans 
have  major  and  sustaining 
effect  on  achievement^ 
retention*   and  employment 
opporc unities . 


Prime  Sponsor  Level 

1>      Programs  m4St  be  "well- 
designed"  and  "well 
supervised"  focusing  on 
basic  and  occupational 
skills. 

2)      Provisions  must : 

a)  establish  locally  developed 
benchmarks  on  progress 

and  competencies; 

b)  establish  performance 
standards  on  "*in-puts" 
such  as  supervision; 

c}    assure  a  sequence  of 

services   in  progression; 

d)    compile  individual 
achievement   records . 


3)      LEA  muBC    enaure  compliance  on 
a>    school  selection 
b)    indenti f icat Ion  of 
most   needy  students 
and   provision  of  extra 
services    to  chera 
including  record-keeping 
of  snmo; 
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c)  caalntenAoce  of  fiscal 
effort; 

d)  suATAiitee  of  school— level 
comparability  on  ba^lc 
services^ 

e)  gtuirantett  of  non— supplanting 
of  apcclal  federal »  state 
and  local  program  funds; 

f)  thac  racial  and  linguistic 
composition  of  schools 
selected  Is  reflective  of 
district's  needy  sttident 
population* 

4)      Ensuring  coordination  with  prime 
sponsors  and  private  Industry. 


Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Gene  Bottoms,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Vocational  Association.  I  have  with  me  this 
morning  Mr.  Gene  Lehrmann  who  is  from  your  home  State.  He  is 
very  exF>erienced  in  the  vocational  training  program  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  and  if  there  are  questions,  he  will  assist  me  in 
answering  those  questions. 

I  know  that  you  have  had  a  long  history  of  interest  in  vocational 
education,  and  we  are  very  appreciative  of  that,  and  we  are  very 
appreciative  to  see  the  interest  of  several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  their  bills  on  youth  legislation. 

We  urge  the  committee,  as  you  look  jit  new  youth  legislation  to 
look  at  a  comprehensive  approach,  and  we  think  t>iere  are  several 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  approach  in  the  administration's  bill, 
and  these  are  some  of  the  ideas  that  we  have  been  pushing  for 
sometime. 

We  see  in  the  administration's  bill  an  emphasis  not  only  on  jobs, 
but  on  education.  Also,  in  the  administration  bill  we  see  on  the 
education  side  an  emphasis  on  both  the  basic  skills  and  employ- 
ment, which  seem  to  me  to  be  critical  if  we  are  to  raise  the 
production  capacity  of  these  youth  so  they  can  move  in  a  stable 
private  sector  job. 

We  see  the  administration  bill  moving  beyond  just  trying  to 
create  a  vacuum  to  place  these  youth  in  for  a  period  of  time.  We 
see  a  preventive  strategy.  We  see  a  cure  focus  for  the  out  of  school 
youth,  to  equip  those  out  of  school  unemployed  youth  more  stable 
employment. 

And  we  see  an  opportune  ;.y  for  an  expansion  of  cooperative 
VocEd  kinds  of  programs  that  link  on  the  job  learning  with  in 
school  learning.  And  we  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful kind  of  program  with  n^any  of  the  youth. 

We  see  as  part  of  this  bill  a  merging  of  a  State,  local.  Federal 
partnership,  not  only  education  but  the  private  sector  and  commu- 
nity-based organizations  to  try  to  develop  the  capacity  in  local 
depressed  communities  to  develop  their  people.  So  we  are  very 
supportive  of  the  administration  s  bill.  There  are  certainly  im- 
provements we  see,  but  we  think  the  focusing  on  depressed  commu- 
nities particularly  will  be  vory  helpful.  If  you  will  look  on  page  20 
of  my  written  testimony,  you  will  find  a  page  there  that  shows  that 
an  inner  city  with  over  500,000  people  in  this  country,  you  have 
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something  like  10  to  12  percent  of  the  vocational  training  stations, 
but  yet  22  percent  of  the  people  are  there.  One  can  immediately 
ask  why  does  not  the  VocEd  community  put  training  stations 
there. 

The  Federal  investment  in  VocEd  since  1972  will  purchase  $55 
million  less  today  than  it  would  in  1972,  based  on  1967  constant 
dollar  figures.  The  total  investments.  State,  local,  and  Fevieral,  and 
students  enrolled  in  VocEd  amounts  to  just  a  little  over  $800.  But  I 
submit  to  you,  if  you  can  expand  the  capacity  of  these  local  com- 
munities to  develop  their  youth,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  beginning 
first  ster  to  target  in  on  those  communities,  we  can,  in  fact,  reduce 
the  flow  OjT  young  people  into  an  unemployment  pooL  We  may,  in 
fact,  be  able  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  jobs  from  some  of  the  inner 
city  communities. 

Some  of  our  major  cities  have  lost  half  of  their  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  last  decade.  If  the  Federal  Government  in  the  early 
seventies  had  created  something  similar  to  Appalachia,  to  help 
inner  city  communities  develop  their  capacity  to  develop  their 
people,  we  may  be  here  today  seeing  a  different  situation  in  the 
inner  cities.  And  I  would  -irge  you  to  consider  that  particular 
aspect. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  bill  that  are  v^ry  appropriate,  but  in 
making  a  case  that  VocEd  can  do  something  constructive  with 
disadvantaged  youth,  I  would  also  ask  you  to  look  at  page  9  of  our 
written  testimony,  a  most  recent  survey  of  2,000  adults  in  this 
country,  a  sample  national  survey,  in  which  36  percent  of  these 
adults  said  they  had  had  vocational  education.  And  I  would  ask 
you  to  note  that  non-high-school  graduates  who  had  had  vocational 
ediication  where  the  prime  wage  earner  in  the  family  had  had 
vocational  education,  there  is  a  $2,500  difference  between  the 
income  of  those  families  and  families  where  the  primary  wage 
earner  had  not  had  vocational  education.  And  if  you  look  for  each 
level  of  education  beyond  that  point  up,  high  school.  2  years  of 
college,  you  will  Tmd  over  $1,000  difference  in  the  family  income  of 
families  where  the  primary  wage  earner  for  that  family  had  had 
vocational  education. 

This  is  part  of  a  study  just  completed  by  the  Ohio  center  in 
terms  of  looking  at  2,000  adults  nationally  on  a  random  public 
opinion  approach  basis. 

Then  there  are  certain  items  in  the  act  that  I  would  just  raise  for 
improvement. 

In  title  I,  there  -s  just  not  enough  connection  to  vocational  educa- 
tion in  sections  412,  413,  and  418.  We  will  provide  to  you  some 
particular  recommendations  on  that.  And,  second,  in  terms  of  the 
LEA  definition,  of  the  22  percent  set-aside  of  the  existing  legisla- 
tion, the  LEA  definition  has  been  a  very  restrictive  one,  and  it  has 
denied  participation  of  many  vocational  education  institutions  that 
deliver  vocational  education  because  they  do  not  come  under  the 
definition  of  LEA  the  way  it  was  defined  in  that  legislation. 

Third,  the  emphasis  on  work  experience  is  great  in  the  legisla- 
tion, but  we  would  urge  you  to  write  some  standards  in  for  work 
experience,  that  they  be  structured  for  some  on  the  job  learning 
linked  back  to  related  instruction. 
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In  title  I,  particularly,  17  States,  including  che  Scate  of  Wiscon- 
sin, have  very  successful  programs  for  14-  and  15-year-olds;  it  is  one 
where  the  I>epartment  of  Labor  has  approved  the  VocEd  system  to 
work  for  this.  This  is  a  program  for  the  kids  that  everybody  feel 
will  never  finish  high  school.  It  is  a  combination  of  on  the  job 
learning,  linked  back  into  school.  And  we  would  urge  that  title  I  be 
revised  in  the  administration  bill  so  that  stipends  could  be  provided 
these  14-  and  15-year-olds  who  are  in  this  kind  of  approved  pro- 
gram. 

And  then  my  fourth  point  in  terms  of  stipends  for  work  exp>eri- 
ence,  I  wouM  again  urge  linking  that  back  to  education.  Then  I 
would  urge  .A^^kage  to  the  VocEd  law.  In  the  VocEJd  law  there  are 
some  certain  set-aside  funds  for  serving  disadvantaged  youth-  To 
pay  the  excess  cost  of  disadvantaged  youth,  if  it  cost  $10  to  serve  a 
regular  youth  in  VocEd,  $2  more  to  serve  a  disadvantaged  youth, 
under  that  law,  the  local  systems  are  putting  up  now  the  $10,  but 
they  are  also  he  zing  to  put  up  one  of  the  $2  for  excess  costs. 

Some  of  your  local  districts  in  your  home  State  have  refused  to 
take  these  dollars  because  they  cannot  match  the  excess  costs. 

This  is  one  way  where  title  I  could  match  over  to  the  disadvan- 
taged section  in  VocEd  and  create  a  greater  tie  between  title  I  and 
VocEd, 

Two  last  points:  Job  tax  credit  that  was  mentioned  earlier.  We 
worked  with  the  appropriate  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
in  getting  built  into  that  original  legislation  the  provision  that  16-, 
17-  and  18-year-old  youth  could  participate  in  that  program  if  they 
were  under  an  approved  co-op  VocEd  program. 

I  believe  if  you  will  check  the  records  on  the  number  of  folks 
certified,  you  will  find  that  by  and  large  over  75  percent  of  the 
fol^iis  who  have  been  certified  are  under  that  co-op  VocEd  model.  It 
is  a  very  successful  program.  It  has  enabled  us  to  work  with  small 
businesses  to  place  students  in  good  training  stations.  It  is  the 
approach  that  is  .nost  likely  to  work  in  America.  It  is  a  small 
business  approach.  It  is  one  adult  VocEd  coordinator  going  out  and 
knocking  on  the  door  of  an  industry,  talking  to  his  accountant  and 
say,  "If  you  will  fill  out  this  form,  you  can  get  this  job  tax  credit 
and  working  with  a  foreman  in  a  shop  to  set  up  a  decent  training 
station  for  25  kids  who  wouldn't  get  that  experience/' 

Through  title  II  of  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  we  feel  that 
we  will  have  resources  to  add,  to  expand  the  kinds  of  co-op  coordi- 
nators who  can  work  with  these  disadvantaged  youth  over  time. 

As  I  look  at  all  the  successful  programs  working  with  disadvan- 
taged youth,  one  of  the  elements  I  find,  I  find  an  adult  who  is  a 
constant  figure  in  the  lives  of  these  disadvantaged  kids  over  time, 
find  school,  home  and  community  together,  and  who  are  willing  to 
go  the  extra  mile;  and  it  seems  to  me  th  ^he  co-op  program  and 
certain  derivations  of  that  have  certain  potential. 

My  last  point. 

As  you  think  about  the  private  sector  title  VII  of  the  act,  we 
have  been  working  with  several  of  the  picks,  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage you  to  take  a  look  at  what  some  States  are  doing  with 
State  funds  in  VocEd  to  deliver  customized  vocational  training  to 
new  and  expanding  industry,  for  VocEd  has  been  a  major  ingredi- 
ent for  economic  development  in  those  States, 
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We  need  to  connect  that  title  VI  to  the  VocEd  Act  and  capacitate 
some  of  our  States  that  are  not  doing  that  so  that  as  you  begin  to 
look  at  the  job  needs  in  a  depressed  conrimunity,  you  will  have  the 
VocEd  capacity  to  do  customized,  quick-start  training  for  the 
uniqu*   needs  of  that  industry. 

There  are  about  8  or  10  States  in  this  country  who  will  trails 
workers  specified  for  the  company's  need  as  they  specify  them  at 
no  cost  to  those  small  companies.  We  forget  that  most  new  jobs  in 
this  country  come  from  small  companies  and  they  don't  have  train- 
ing directors.  You  have  got  to  have  a  public  delivery  system. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  st;atement  of  Mr.  Bottoms  follows:] 
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Mr,  Chaimian  and  Members  of  the  Subcoiml  t tee , 

The  American  Vocational  Association  (AVA)  has  a  contnitment  to  the  education- 
ally and  economically  disadvantaged  youth  of  this  nation.     The  members  of  AVA  in 
all  states  and  coomuni  ti  es  are  seeklig  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  high  incidence 
of  youth  unemployment  through  qv.ality  vocational  education  and  to  build  more  effec- 
tive partnerships  between  education  and  the  conwnunity. 

Mr*  Chairman,  we  in  AVA  know  of  your  long  standing  interest  in  vocational  edu- 
cation and  the  close  working  relationships  you  have  with  the  vocational  educators 
in  your  stat^.  express  appreciation  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 

for  your  support- 
As  you  consider  the  proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980  (S  -  2385)  we  offer  assistance 
to  do  whatever  is  in  the  scope  of  our  association  to  encourage  the  enactment  of 
the  concepts  in  this  legislation.     Also.  Mr*  Chairman,  we  are  aware  of  other  bills 
before  this  subcommittee  addressing  youth  einployment  {S-1129»  S2021.  5-2218  and 
S-2286).     Wc  cornmend  the  interest  of  those  who  hive  introduced  the  bills*  however* 
we  en  ourage  the  subconmi  ttee  to  seek  a  comprehensive  approach  to  resolving  the 
problems  oT  youth  unemployment.     This  approach  will  enhance  not  only  the  employment 
of  youth  but  also  provide  for  an  educational  component  that  will  assist  their  per- 
sonal  development  and  strengthen  their  future  working  life. 

On  June  26»   1979.  AVA  testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities.     At  that  time.  AVA  called  for  comprehensive  legislation  to  address 
the  youth  employment  problem.     Specifically  we  recofnriended  that: 

1,  The  public  service  jobs  focus  within  the  Youth  Title  of  the  Compre- 
henisve  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)   be  coupled  with  an  equal  focus 
on  the  educationd*    development  of  disadvantaged  youth  to  give  them  the 
proper  preparation  to  become  productive  workers  in  our  society; 

2.  The  legislation  have  as  its  basic  intent  the  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  disadvantaged  youth  through  educ  tion  focusing  on 
both  basic  anci  employment  skilTs\ 
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3*  The  new  youth  initiative  legislation  include  both  a  preventive  and  cure 
focus  to  meet  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  disadvantaged  youth; 

4.  The  legislation  be  designed  to  aid  states  and  local  cofmuni ties  in 
institutionalizing  a  pattern  of  on-the-job  learning  and  related  instruction 
aimed  at  helping  disadvantaged  youth  obtain  stable  employment; 

5.  The  legislation  create  a  true  partnership  at  the  local  level  among 
education.  CETA  and  the  other  acocnnunity  organizations  in  planning  and 
operating  programs  to  serve  youth. 

The  Administration  is  to  be  conmended  for  sending  to  Congress  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1980  that  incorporates  most  of  tnese  concepts. 
The  Administration's  proposal  outlines  a  comprehensive  effort  to  connect  educa- 
tion, the  CETA  system  and  the  coninunity  together  in  programs  for  disadvantaged 
youth.     These  linkages,  which  will  provide  jobs*  basic  education  skills*  employ- 
ment skills  and  supportive  services  will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  states  and 
local  cofnnunitles  to  help  themselves.     Working  together  within  the  cofrmunity, 
the  public  and  the  private  employment  sector  will  be  able  to  expand  their  efforts, 
coordinate  their  activities  and  reach  more  p'^  iple  in  need. 

One  of  the  most  Important  facets  of  the  Administration's  proposal  is  its 
signal  to  the  education  conmunity  that  1t  is  in  the  national  interest  to  make 
American  education  more  effective  In  preparing  and  assisting  disadvantaged  youth 
to  move  from  school  to  work*    The  resources  from  this  new  legislation  will  hlep 
to  build  the  capacity  of  local   agencies  and  institutions  to  create  a  truft  bridge 
between  school  and  Vrt)rk,  ^ 

The  Youth  Initiative  recognizes  that  vocational  education  Is  an  Important 
component  of  the  American  education  system  and  that  it  provides  vital  assistance 
to  disadvantaged  youth  In  obtaining  stable  Jobs.     The  initiative  embraces  a  concept 
that  we  in  vocational  eUuC-tlon  have  held  for  decades:     that  Education  cannot 
serve  the  disadvantaged*  unemployed  youth  of  this  nation  without  a  concerted, 
cooperative  effort  on  -the  parts  of  both  vocational  and  acaderalc  educators. 
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In  addition,  Mr,  Chairman*  there  are  specific  concepts  both  in  the 
Administration's  initiative  and  In  S-2385  thc?.t  we  'iupport: 

1.  Grants  to  state  and  Icral  education  a;ie^*:ies  for  basic  skills  education; 

2.  Allocation  of  at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds  to  vocational  education 
employment  skills  development; 

3.  Local  and  state  planning  efforts  to  link  the  educational  program  to 
the  comnunlty; 

4.  The  use  of  existing  resources  to  link  these  new  efforts  to  the  total 
education  program; 

5.  The  local  and  state  decision-making  authority  and  the  flexibility  to 
be  creative; 

6.  The  idea  that  out-of-school  youth,  as  well  as  in-school  youth,  must 

be  provided  with  opportunities  to  become  better  educated  and  employable  in  stable 
jobs. 

While  AVA  Is  supportive  of  the  Administrai ton's  proposal  and  the  Youth  Act 
of  1980  (S-2385)   Introduced  by  Senator  Williams.  Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Randolph, 
we  will  make  the  case  that  some  improvements  are  needed  to  further:     a)  the  po ten- 
tail  of  vocational  education  to  make  its  unique  contribution  toward  moving  disad- 
vantaged youth  into  stable  jobs;  b)  the  assurance  that  quality  programs  will  be 
developed;  c)  collaboration  and  conmunl cation  between  education  and  the  prime 
sponsor  and  between  the  Youth  Initiative  and  the  existing  Vocational  Education  Law, 

The  AVA  recofnnendations,  while  based  upon  the  Administration's  document, 
are  addressing  concept  and  should  apply  to  whatever  legislation  the  subcooinittee 
will  address, 

RECOWENDATIOWS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  YOUTH  ACT  OF  1980,  S-2385 
For  vocational  education  to  be  a  full  fledged  partner  in  a  comprehensive 
youth  employment  effort  involving  general  education,  the  prime  sponsor,  and 
vocational  education,  some  improvements  are  needed  In  the  Administraion' s  proposal. 
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The  cons1derat-«nn  of  the  subctmnlttee  Is  requested  for  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  Title  I  of  S-2385  which  Is  to  provide  training  and 
eniplorment  programs  for  eligible  youth  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  job  oppor- 
tunities and  to  Improve  their  opportunities  for  future  employment  and  Increased 
earnings  is  commendable.    While  we  agree  with  the  purpose  ,  we  feel  that  the 
task  of  providing  youth  training  progrms  is  one  that  must  actively  involve 
vocational  education  in  the  delivery  of  services*     We  urge  this  subconmi ttee 

to  make  sure  that,  during  the  passage  of  new  youth  legislation,  the  partnership 
between  vocational  education,  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the  private  sector  be 
firmly  set  in  place.    The  Prime  Sponsors  Basic  Programs  (Section  412),  the 
Equal  Chance  Supplements  (Section  413),  and  the  Governors  Special  Statewide 
Youth  Services  Program  (Section  418)  all  call  for  strong  emphasis  on  education 
and  training  programs.     No  mention  is  made  as  to  who  will  provide  these  services 
other  than  the  prime  sponsor.     The  vocational  education  component  is  not  evident 
and  the  necessity  to  link  with  the  vocational  education  conmunity  is  not  clear. 

(2)  Many  of  the  youth  targeted  by  the  Youth  Initiative  are  structurally 
unemployed*    They  lack  basic  academic  skills  as  well  as  Job  skills.     The  provision 
of  only  one  remedy  will  not  solve  their  employment  problems.     Vocational  education 
programs  must  be  actively  involved  with  the  rest  of  education  in  the  provision  of 
the  education  component.     We  have  found  in  our  observations  that  these  youth  can- 
not move  from  public  service  jobs  to  Jobs  In  the  private  sector  unlesr  they  are 
given  an  educational  boost.     The  subcommittee  should  rote  that  the  Education  Coop- 
eration Incentive  Grants  as  contained  in  S-2385  will   not  provide  for  utilization 
of  the  total  resources  in  vocational  education.     There  is  a  lack  of  recognition 
for  the  complexity  of  vocational  education  and  the  term  "local  education  agency" 
Is  used  as  the  agency  to  make  agreefnents  with  the  prime  sponsor.     Many  postsecon- 
dary  vocational  education  prograins  occur  in  institutions  that  have  no  administra- 
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tlve  lines  to  the  local  education  agency.     If  the  total  education  program  Is  to 
be  developed  for  all  youth,  flexibility  at  the  local  level  to  work  through  all 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  must  be  maintained. 

(3)  It  is  Imperative  to  initiate  both  a  Jobs  program  funded  under  CETA 
and  a  targeted  educational  program  funded  under  education  if  the  problems  of 
youth  are  to  be  resolved.    This  combination  will  make  the  job  experience  an 
effecltve  learning  experience  and  will  provide  Individuals  with  the  necessary 
related  basic  education  and  specific  Job  skills  ne.cessary  to  become  a  productive 
worker  In  America. 

(4)  In  no  way  can  or  should  the  vocational  educat-'on  cmnunity  seek  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  youth  alone.     The  concepts  we  support  and  the  proposals 
we  mr^e  have,  as  the  very  core,  collaboration  between  education,  the  employment 
and  training  sector,  government,  community-based  organizations*  business  and 
Industry  and  organized  labor,  and  the  lay  citizens. 

II-  -ts,  however.  Important  to  note  the  unique  contriubtlon  that  vocational 
education  can  make  to  the  disadvantaged,  unemployed  youth: 

It  will  allow  these  youth  to  connect  school 
^rd  work  over  a  period  of  time. 

vocational  education  will  provide  skill 
training  In  occupational  areas  for  which 
demand  exists  and  in  which  these  youth 
can  then  be  employed* 

Vocational  education  can  meet  unique  and 
individual   student  needs  through  special- 
ly tailored  programs. 

Vocational  education  can  help  to  develop, 
conduct  and  administer  programs  in  coop- 
eration with  other  educational  areas  and 
outside  agencies  that  can  be  tailor-made 
to  these  youth. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  specific  recommendations  that  could  be  considered 
by  this  subconml ttee  prior  to  passage  of  the  Youth  Initiative*    These  specific 
recommendations  are  contained  in  the  following  pages. 
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RECOWENPED  CHANGES  IN  TITLE  I  &  II 
Sped -f  1c  Standards  for  Work  Experience  Progracrts 

In  both  Title  I  and  II  of  the  proposal,  mrk  experience  Is  treated  1n  a 
casual  manner.    Work  experience  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate  f-^-  disadvantaged 
youth.     Work  experience  that  is  unsupervised,  and  not  a  part  of  an  Instructional 
program^  may  often  teach  the  wrong  skills-     Isabel  Sawhill   (1979)  finds  that 
"premature  placesnent  of  young  people  1n  unstructured  jobs  or  work  experience  pro- 
grams :rtay  lead  to  perscrial  failure,  to  the  learning  of  bad  work  habits  and  to 
dlsappo-Vnted  expectations  on  the  part  of  youth  themselves  and  their  employers." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  school -managed  work  experience  program  can  be  a  useful 
Instructional  tecbnique  If  1t  contains  the  essential  elefnents  for  learning- 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Act  should  set  forth  some  minimum  standards 
for  work  experience-    Work  experience  must  be  purposefully  planned  and  connected 
with  related  in-school   learning  toward  th^  ultimate  end  of  making  youth  employable 
In  a  stable  job-     This  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  following  standards  are 
required  for  all  work  experience  programs; 

1.  A  written,  cooperative  agreement  between  the  employer*  the 
school  and  the  students. 

2.  Participation  In  an  academic  course  and  related  vocational 
instruction  coupled  with  the  work  experience  program. 

3-    Work  experiences  should  be  planned  and  supervised  jointly 
by  the  school  and  employers. 

AVA  recomnends  that  eligible  youth  be  provided  with  school -managed  work-site 
learning  as  a  part  of  the  educational  process*     These  programs  should  be  structured 
to  facilitate  the  education  and  enployabi  1 1  ty  of  the  student  and  should  be  a  coor- 
dinated effort  of  the  conmunlty  and  education. 
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Recommended  Changes  In  Tftle  I 

Within  Title  I  we  reconmend  six  additional  changes  as  follows: 

t*    Fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old  disadvantaaed  youth  should  be 
eligible  for  public  service  job  stlpends^if  they  ar-e  enrolled 
/  r-SS  ?PP'^'^>'®<*  Work  Experience  Career  Exploration  Program 
(WECEP).     This  will  provide  for  the  expansion  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful program. 

2*     All  youth  receiving  public  service  Job  stipends  should  be 

required  to  enroll  In  a  related  education  program,  following 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  our  recorrvnendatlon  concerning  all 
work  experience  programs.     This  will  assure  that  dlsad^-antaged  * 
youth  get  both  the  job  experience  and  the  education  needed  for 
stable,  private  sector  employment, 

3.    Students  enrolled  In  postsecondary  employment  skills  programs 
should  be  eligible  for  .stipends.     Such  youth  often  need  finan- 
cial support  to  renwsln  in  school. 

4*    Recipients  of  funds  under  the  new  youth  jaw  should  be  allowed 
to  use  thsse  funds  to  meet  the  matching  requirements  under 

°^         Vocational  Education  Act  of  1976  {PL  94- 
462;*     This  win  facilitate  the  development  of  Joint  CETA/voca- 
tlonal  education  programs  and  will  provide  for  equal  treatment 
of  disadvantaged  youth  under  all  legislation. 

5.  Title  I  funds  should  be  allowed  for  stipends  to  support  voca- 
tional education  students  who  meet  the  definitions  of  ''disadvan- 
^^^fft^iT^"^  "handicapped"  cited  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1976 • 

6.  Title  I  should  specify  that  employment  skills  preparation  Is 
an  acceptable  use  of  CETA  funds. 

Reconrnended  Changes  In  Title  II 

Within  Title  II  we  recoirrtend  a  number  of  changes  as  follows: 

(1)  Use  of  funds.     Clarification  is  required  concerning  several  requirements 

regarding  the  use  of  funds.  Including: 

a)  That  a  75  perccit  set-aside  of  the  basic  and  supplemental  formula 
funds  can  be  used  for  both  basic  skills  and  employment  skills  at 
the  discretion  of  local  education  agencies  and  that  a  25  percent 
set<-as1de  for  the  basic  and  supplemental  formula  funds  must  be 
used  only  for  employment  skills  programs.    This  will  assure  that 
at  :east  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  expended  for  the  purposes  of 
employment  skill  development  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

b)  That  local  systems  are  encouraged  to  use  50  percent  of  the  75  per- 
cent set-aside  of  th2  basic  and  supplemental  formula  for  grades 
seven,  eight  and  nine.    As  the  legislation's  specifications  are 
written o  ft  could  be  Interpreted  that  50  percent  of  the  entire 
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amount  must  be  used  for  grades  seven  through  nine  which 
seriously  limits  efforts  to  return  out-of-school  youth  to 
the  secondary  school . 

c)  Indicate  that  the  planning  grant  of  $50  million  will  assure  a 
focus  on  and  Involvement  of  vocational  education.     This  clari- 
fication is  needed  to  assure  that  a  plan  emerges  at  the  local 
level  that  relates  basic  skills  and  employment  skills  instruc- 
tion. 

(2)  Definition  of  employment  Skills  Instruction.     This  instruction  should 
defined  as  organized  educational  programs  which  are  directly  related  to  the  prep2 
tlon  of  individuals  for  paid  or  unpaid  employment,  or  for  additional  preparation  for 
a  career  requiring  other  than  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree*  or  in.'itruction 
related  to  the  occupation(s}  for  which  the  students  are  in  training  or  instruction 
necessary  for  the  student  to  benefit  from  such  training,  or  instruction  to  aid  indi- 
viduals in  making  a  career  choice  and  other  instruction  needed  by  the  individual  to 
aid  in  seeking,  holding  and  preparing  for  ajob* 

(3)  Out-of-School  Youth,    The  limitation  of  a  maximum  of  30  percent  set-aside 
for  out-of-school  youth  should  be  removed.    The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  how  much  of  the  25  percent  set-aside  under  the  basic  and 
supplemental  formula  will  be  used  for  out-of-school  youth.    This  gives  greater  flexi- 
bility to  the  states  in  the  use  of  federal  dollars  to  meet  their  greatest  needs.  The 
State  Board  of  Vocational  E    ication  should  also  be  allowed  to  mount  employment  skills 
programs  for  out-of-school  disadvantaged  youth  up  to  age  21 «    This  makes  Title  I  and 
II  consistent  and  assures  that  vocational  education  training  stations  will  be  made 
available  to  serve  all  unemployed  di scdvantaged  youth. 

(4)  Purposes  of  Employment  Skills  Funds.     The  following  purposes  of^  employment 
skills  funds  should  be  specified  in  Title  II. 

a)  The  preparation  of  Individualized  education  and  employabil 1 ty  plans 
that  include  vocational  education  and  related  services  needed  by 
the  Individuals  to  achieve  their  career  goals. 

b)  Provision  of  institution-based  vocational  education  and  training 
necessary  to  enable  participants  to  meet  their  education  and 
training  goals. 
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c)  Provisions  to  Improve  institutional  capacity  to  provide 
transitional  vocational  education  services  and  training. 

d)  Provision  of  cooperative  education*  or  other  innovative  approaches 
to  supervised  job  experience,  on-the-job  training,  work  experience 
or  career  exploration  under  the  school's 

1n*school  instructions  as  a  part  of  an  educational  sequence  resulting 
in  the  participant  achieving  the  education  and  career  goals. 

e)  The  asslgrment  of  a  trained  individual  to  act  as  a  personal  link 
between  the  participant  and  the  institution  or  employer  or  with 
other  persons  and  Institutions  with  which  the  participant  is 
involved  in  pursuing  a  program. 

f)  Career  guidance  services  which  shall  be  available  for  participants 
as  needed  throughout  the  period  of  their  participation  in  programs 
under  this  part. 

g)  Out-reach  and  recruitment  activities  as  necessary  to  Inform  potential 
participants  of  the  opportunities  provided  In  programs  carried  on 
under  this  part  and  to  encourage  them  to  become  participants* 

h)  Making  available  to  participants  the  supplies  required  in  connection 
with  their  carrying  out  the  education  and  training  phases  of  their 
individual ized  plans. 

1)  Making  available  to  participants  the  transportation  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  carry  out  their  individualized  plans. 

J)  Developmert^il  activities  designed  to  improve  the  leadership  abilities 
of  dls.^dvantaged  youth. 

k)  Activities  enabling  the  approved  institutions  to  more  effectively 
deliver  services  to  the  target  group*     These  activities  may  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  staff  develOT»nent »  faculty  exchange  and 
instructional  equipment. 

1)  Job  placement  and  follow-through  activities  designed  to  assist 

disadvantaged  youth  in  moving  from  entry  Jobs  to  advanced  technical 
skills  occupations  that  are  In  demand*  including  supportive  job 
creation  and  job  development  activities  in  depressed  communities 
that  would  serve  to  equip  disadvantaged  youth,  for  self  ^-employment 
or  employment  in  new  and  expanding  businesses  and  industries. 

m)  The  establishment  of  vocational -based  youth  enterprises  to  stimulate 
conmunlty  impravement  as  learning  activities  for  youth  and  any  other 
type  of  services  which  will  contribute  to  the  ability  of  participants 
to  secure  and  retain  stable  employment.     Use  of  funds  for  these 
activities  will  greatly  assist  state  and  local  education  jurisdictions 
to  Improve  their  capacity  to  provide  employment  skills  instruction 
to  disadvantaged  youth «. 
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(5)  Plannlnq.     To  avoid  duplicating  admlnstratl ve  structures  at  state  and 
local  levels,  increasing  papen^rk  requirenents  and  regulations,  already-established 
advisory  comittees  and  planning  mechanisms  should  be  utilized  when  appropriate. 

As  a  first  step.  Title  II  should  require  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation to  outline  procedures  for  administering  basic  and  supplemental  fonnula 
grants  for  employment  skills  by  amending  the  state  plan  called  for  in  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  requiring  a  review  of  the  procedures  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  those  states  where  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
Is  separate  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  second  provision  should  allow  for  simplification  of  the  local  planning 
process  by  requiring  the  state  to  establish  the  following  criteria  to  Le  followed 
by  targeted  local  education  agencies  and  other  eligible  Institutions: 

f^*^*  P^f'^^clpant  must  use  the  established  Vocational  Education 
Jfo~<7^''?r*'^^l  "^^^^  appropriate.  These  counc??s  w?l"JIve 
™n^fll?^^^°"  2^  parents,  youth,  private  sector  business  rep- 
resentatives and  prime  sponsors  to  advise  the  local  education 
agency  on  the  development  of  a  plan  that  brings  "gelher  JI^ic 
skills,  employment  skills,  on-the-job  experience  and  s^Jportive 
plo^iiln?.  ^'^^"^  *°  disad.antaged  ^outh  into  stlble^-  ^ 

u'^^egislltion"*  """^^  ""^^^  criteria  contained  in  the  Title 

fknirind^'l^^^^  """^3  develop  a  local  plan  that  shows  how  basic 
skills  and  employment  instruction  will  be  integrated. 

^fr«nH«I^rf^5*'''^  T"^^  develop  a  local  plan  showing  how  existing 

and  postsecondary  vocational  training  institutions 
;^lni  IkiVff  t^^1^i^°^!'^  disadvantaged  youth  with  relevant  employ- 

^ach  participant  must  develop  a  local  plan  that  will  show  how  .:ti,ff 

^'"^  be  initiated  to  assure  impr^ed  edu- 
cational outcomes  for  disadvantaged  youth.  ■  nt^ruvt^u  eau 

fctiv??!r^^*'w???*  ""V^;  develop  a  local  plan  that  will   show  how 

5^  2*;       ?  relate  to  existing  vocational  activities  under  th^ 

agreed°?o'p"v1de!°"  ^'^^  ""'^  prime  sJonsor'^SIs 
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(6)  The  Educat1on»CETA  Link.     In  order  to  coordinate  the  education  component 
inore  effectively  with  the  jobs  program,  there  should  be  legislative  language  indi- 
cating strong  linkages  between  education  and  CETA.     This  language  should  call  for 
collaboration  and  a  partnership  at  the  state  and  local  level 5«     The  partnership 
can  be  built  on  the  following. 

a)  The  utilization  of  existing  councils,,  commissions  and  committees 
already  mandated,  rather  than  by  creating  additional  groups  to 
advise,  plan  and  coordinate. 

b)  The  provision  of  ourti*each  services  to  Identify  and  engage  poten- 
tial clients. 

c)  The  identification  of  needs  through  existing  management  infor- 
mation systems* 

d)  The  requirement  that  all  CETA*el Igible  youth  have  an  education 
component  of  their  programs. 

e)  The  establishment  of  assessment  and  diagnostic  centers  within  the 
education  system  for  CETA  and  education  clients. 

f)  Joint  planning  to  link  the  demand  side  of  the  labor  market  closer 
to  education* 

(7)  The  Secondary-Postsecondarv  Link.     Articulation  has  been  a  primary  target 
in  education  for  many  years.     Youth  and  adults  mature  and  learn  in  stages  and  not 
all  at  one  time  and  In  one  setting.     The  implications  are  that  both  secondary  and 
postsecondary  education  institutions  must  be  involved  in  a  sequential   program  to 
alleviate  the  structural   problems  of  youth  unemployment •    The  linkages  between 
secondary  and  postsecondary  education  institutions  are  based  on: 

a)  The  need  to  utilize  existing  educational  institutions  in  the 
youth  effort  before  expanding  facilities. 

b)  The  necessity  to  have  a  full  range  of  programs  for  youth  who 
drop  out  or  who  leave  school. 

c)  The  need  for  coordinated  planning  and  utilization  of  resources. 

(8)  Linkages  between  the  Basic  Skills  and  the  Employment  Skills  Program. 
The  Administration's  proposal  states  that  '*Key  factors  contributing  to  high  rates 
of  youth  unemployment  are  the  lack  of  basic  reading,  writing  and  computational 
skills  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  general  employment  and  job-seeking  skills." 
While  recognizing  the  validity  of  this  statement,  it  is  also  true  that  these  are 
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not  the  only  key  factors.    The  acquisition  of  job  skills  for  unemployed  youth 
is  a  necessity.  Knowledge  of  employment  is  not  enough.     Structurally  unemployed 
youth  must  know  how  to  do  something  or  must  possess  a  saleable  skill.  In  addition 
to  having  a  working  knowledge  of  the  basics,  if  they  are  to  change  their  status. 

The  legislative  language  must,  of  necessity,  require  a  collaboration  between 
vocational  educators  and  academic  educators  to  plan  a  comprehensive  program  for 
each  disadvantaged  youth  individually.     This  program  should  include  basic  educa- 
tion skills  and  also  should  contain  a  series  of  employment  skills  appropriate  to 
the  age  group  and  capacity  of  the  Individual. 

Teacher  Education  and  Staff  Development.     Funds  are  needed  to  provide 
for  teacher  education  and  staff  development  activities  to  prepare  vocational  teachers 
to  work  effectively  with  basic  skills  teachers  in  serving  the  needs  of  youth  in 
targeted  communities. 

Services  for  Pregnant  Teenagers.     Consideration  must  be  given  in  the  new 
legislation  to  the  Increasing  number  of  young  girls  who  find  themselves  in  the 
critically  debilitating  situation  of  early  pregnancy  and  motherhood.     Forced  to 
drop  out  of  school  to  give  birth  and  keep  the  child,  these  young  girsl  are  often 
unable  to  return  to  school  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  skills  for  employment. 
To  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  support  themselves  and  their  children,  they  must 
find  some  form  of  daycare.     Without  the  assistance  of  a  relative  or  friend,  return- 
ing to  school  becomes  almost  impossible.     The  result  is  that  these  teenage  parents 
ind  infants  are  tied  to  public  assistance  and  left  without  any  potential  for  further 
stable  employment- 

It  is  suggested  that  funds  be  allocated  within  the  new  youth  legislation  to 
enable  teenage  mothers  to  attend  scool  in  order  to  be  trained  for  employment. 
Services  would  include  those  listed  previously  In  addition  to  the  provision  of 
daycare. 
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within  these    services*  it  is  important  to  clarify  the  role  of  an  adult» 
model-coordinator,  i.*jch  as  home  economics  teachers,  who  would  operate  programs 
for  the«c  youth  and  aid  these  youth  In  acquiring  necessary  parenting  skills  and 
provide  them  with  supportive  help  in  acquiring  Job  skills. 

(11)     Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit,     (PL  95*600,  "Revenue  Act  of  1978") 
The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  is  for  qualified  wages  that  an  employer  *ncurs  or 
pays  to  ineinbers  of  a  targeted  group »  (Inlcuding  youth  participation  in  a  qualified 
cooperative  education  program)     after  1978  but  before  1981*     This  provision  in  the 
law  (Title  III,  Sec.  321)  has  enhanced  the  efforts  of  vocational  educators  to  locate 
and  place  students   in  desirable  training  stations-     It  has  been  a  positive  step  to 
enlist  business  and  Industry  In  the  massive  fight  to  reduce  unemployment.  Thomas 
W,  Power,  General  Counsel  for  the  Food  Service  and  Lodging  Institute,  testified 
before  the  House  Subcocmi ttee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures  (September  17,  1979)  that, 
•'Our  companies  hire  from  the  other  six  targeted  sectors  •   .   .  but  they  know  that 
an  employee  in  2»  cooperative  education  program  will  perform."    We  urge  you  to  take 
the  appropriate  action  to  have  extended  the  provisions  in  the  "Revenue  Act  of  1978" 
that  allow  employers  the  provisions  for  the  credit  when  they  hire  a  youth  partici- 
pating In  a  qualified  cooperative  education  program  who  is: 

a)  at  least  16  years  old  but  not  over  19; 

b)  did  not  graduate  from  a  high  school  or  a  vocational  school; 

c)  Is  enrolled  in  and  actively  studying  In  a  qu?lif1ed  education  program; 
In  summary,  AVA  supports  the  passage  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980.    This  legislation 

should  strengthen  the  existing  vocational  education  programs  and  allow  them  to  expand 
in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  and  unemployed  youth.    We  feel  the  con- 
cepts are  strong  even  though  minor  improvements  are  needed.     AVA  requests  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  committee  staff  .as  you  develop  the 
legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  youth  and 
to  make  recommenda'tions  regarding  proposed  legislation. 
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American  Vocational  Association 
2020  N.   14th  Stre«t 
Arlington,  VA  22201 

March  13,  1980 


RATIONALE  AKD  JUSTIFICATION 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION'S  ROLE 
IN 

YOUTH  &1PLOVWENT  PROGRAMS 


DISASVANIAGED  ^TXriH:     WHO  ARE  THEY? 

disad^tS^!^!^^  reSI^Sf  ^^'^^l^^-^  labelled 

need  to  r:^tl^^rp^^Tf^'^^^  — —  despex^tely 

constitute  fi^«ioin.  =*XST:em  wnicn  deprives  them  o£  many  of  the  options  ^4ii.ch 
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The  majorlry^  though  far  frura  all  of  these  young  people,  live  in  the  inner 
city.    There  they  westle  daily  with  realities  that  most  of  us  can  scarcely  ijnagine* 
They  are  frequently  a  part  of  large  families  living  in  close  quarters,  often  with- 
out even  the  most  basic  necessities  suuch  as  hot  water »  adequate  plumbing  or  heat. 
Their  stctnachs  are  usually  empty*    Drugs  and  alcohol  are  more  readily  available 
than  milk  and  vegetables. 

Crijoe  is  as  close  as  the  nearest  comer.     It  is  easier  to  "hang  out"  with 
the  crowd  in  the  neighborhood  than  to  find  a  way  out-     If  they  do  search  for  a  job, 
they  meet  with  litrle  success  for  they  have  little  to  offer  a  prospective  en^loyer. 
They  are  the  people  behind  the  alarming  youth  unemployment  statistics.  _ 

Where  local  coninunities  lack  the  resources  to  provide  comprehensive  school- 
to-work  programs,  public  schools  do  not  work  for  these  youth.     In  fact ,  disadvantaged 
youth  view  the  schools  with  bitterness  and  distrust  —  indeed,  as  the  system's  trap. 
These  youth,  who  are  struggling  simply  to  survive,  can  see  no  usefulness  in  schools. 
In  the  daily  educational  routine,  there  seems  to  be  little  of  a  practical  nature 
which  they  can  see  as  offer; -ig  a  way  to  a  better  life.     More  frequently  as  not,  they 
hav.e  abandoned  formal  education  by  age  16, 

Since  they     "rldcm  come  in  contact  with  "educated"  people  in  their  daily  lives, 
few  disadvantaged  youth  have  any  conception  of  how  education  can  provide  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  better  future.    Their  role  models  for  the  most  part  survive  through  the 
welfare  dole  or  through  crime. 

Providing  values  and  hope  for  these  students  is  more  than  our  educational 
system  is  currently  prepared  to  handle  adquately.     Most  educators  realize  that 
these  students  require  special  help,  extra  attention,  an  educational  emphasis  that 
goes  far  beyond  just  teaching  them  reading  or  math  or  English. 

Before  these  students  can  learn,  they  must  Vi-ant  to  learn.     They  ,nust  believe 
that  through  learning  they  will  find  a  ^^-ay  out  of  poverty  and  hopel'' o***-! . 

And  they  must  believe  that  they  can  leam.     By  the  time  most  .j.;»«*i'"antaged 
youth  reach  the  teen  years,  they  have  already  gone  through  years  of  failure  in 
school . 

VTXIXTIONAL  EDUCATION '5  CAPACITY 

Yet  the  public  schools  do  have  a  built-in  capabilit>-  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth.     It  is  called  vocational  education.     The  goal  of  vocational 
education        to  prepare  people  for  work        is  one  that  any  disadvantaged  youth  who 
struggled  to  find  a  job  can  understand. 

Vocational  education  provides  disadvantaged  youth  wi^h  a  core  of  job-oriented 
learning  experiences  which  give  vitality  to  the  education  experience.     It  combines 
the  critical  ingredients  of  creative,  cocmiitted  staff,  concrete  skills  training, 
instruction  in  basic  and  interpersonal  skills  and  a  range  of  supportive  services 
designed  to  undergird  the  learning  process , 

With  proper  planning,  effective  utilization  and  adequate  resources,  we  believe 
that  vocational  education  can  be  the  vehicle  to  get  disadvantaged  youth  off  the 
streets  and  onto  a  productive  path  within  the  nation's  social  structure. 
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IHE  jiA-j-KTl  iVENESS  OF  VDCATIONAL  EDUOTION 

Any  malysls  of  vocational  education's  effectiveness  raust  begin  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  vAio  it  is  that  vocational  education  serves. 

Hesearch  tells  \is  that  vocational  education  students  have  traditionally 
come  in  greater  proportions  from  the  lower  socio-economic  ranks  and  have  been., 
students  v^io  as  a  grou^  demonstrated  less  acadeiidc  ability  than  their  peers. 

Ihe  three  major,  national  longitttdinal  studies  conducted  in  the  past 
twenty  years  —  Project  Talent,  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Labor  Market  Experience, 
conducted  by  John  T.  Grasso  and  John  R.  Shea  and  the  USOE  Senior  Study  show  that 
secondary  vocational  education  students  are  one  standard  deviation  below  college- 
bound  students  and  one-half  standard  deviation  below  the  general  student  in  aca- 
demic ability.     Further,  vocational  students  come,  in  much  greater  proportion, 
fx  ma  the  two  lower  socio-economic  quart  iles  than  students  from  the  academic  and 
general  tracts,  according  to  these  studies. 

In  1978,  according  to    USOE  figures,  vocational  education  served  approxi- 
mately tvo  million  disadvantaged  students  with  a  fe^'^^ral  set -aside  investment 
of  approximately  $100  million,  amounting  to  $50  per  student.     CThese  figures  do 
not  take  into  account  the  large  mashers  of  disadvantaged  students  who  do  TV3t 
require  additional  special  services.)     Clearly,  vocational  educators  are  conardtted 
to  serving  disadvantaged  youth. 

Vocational  education  develops    human  capital  by  developing  the  total  indi- 
vidual*   Through  vocational  programs ,  students  matins  into  adult  roles ,  not  only 
through    basic  and  technical,  skills  acquisition ^  but  also  through  learning  ex- 
periences which  deal  with  personal  and  interpersonal  skills.   •Vocational  educa- 
tion influences  individuals  in  their  school  lives,  work  lives  and  in  their  per- 
sonal development . 


CI)     Vocational  ExI  -^cation  Benefits  Individuals  in  Their  School  Lives 

Vocational     programs  can  provide  a  place  for  disadvantaged  students  to  be* 
come  a  part  of  the  group  and  belong.     Disadvantaged,  aJ^ienated  youth  need  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  reason  to  stay  in  school  and  learn*     These  students  need 
some  sort  of  niche        a  base  from  i^hich  they  can  move  toward  achievable  goals* 
Vocational  programs  give  them  that  base. 

Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged students  was  set  forth  by  Sue  Berryman^  (1979)  in  a  paper  prepared  for 
the  Rand  Corporation  and  pnresented  at  the  Aspen  Institute*     Berryman  said: 

When  we  look  at  this  array  of  variables,  we  see  a  group  that  relative 
to  one  or  bo'.Ji  of  the  other  curricular  groups:     1)  comes  from  the  socio- 
economicpliy  lower  status  families  in  the  comtnunity;  2)  does  not  do  well 
at  vrfiar,  schools  tend  to  define  as  their  highest  status  mission  --  cog- 
ni^.ive  development;  3)  is  not  part  of  tJ.e  high  school's  extracurricular 
structure;  .4)  rates  the  quality  of  the  school  positively;  5)  is  not 
alienated  from  the  hig^-  school;  6)  does  not  TC^Brd,  themselves  as  having 
been  channeled  into  their  curriculum;  7)  wants  money,  steady  work»  and 
a  happy  family  out  of  life;  8)  prefers  to  work  after  high  school;  9) 
selects  practically  (technical/vocational  posts econdary  education)  ; 


Sue  Berrymon,  •Vocational  *KucKtion  and  the  Work  "Establishment  of  Youth:  .  tihat 

Con^ination  and  for  Whom?^',  Rand,  Santa  Monica,  CA,  August  1979  O^orking  draft) 
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10)  has  higher  postsecondary  employment:  rates  and  higher  msAycrs  o£ 
hours  worked  per  week;  and  11)  is  nnre  satisfied  with  jobs  as  a  whole 
and  wxth  their  specific  dimensions. 

This  is  a  group  that  does  not  connect  into  the  hi^  school  by  excell- 
ing acadendcally  or  through  participation  in  extracurricular  activities, 
HcMever^  these  students  do  not  evidence  the  alienation  from  school  or 
other  negative  school  attitudes  that  we  ndght  esqject.     In  fact,  they 
evidence  less  of  these  than  the  general  studentsT 

I  suggest  that  the  vocational  curriculum  accounts  for  this  surprising  ' 
combination  of  "but comes".     It  gives  these  students  a  niche  in  the 
high  school  and  a  future  direction  with  vdiich  they  can  identify. 

^r.„  ,.«2r?i*^4'  Shows  that  vocational  education  has  a  certain  *-hold- 

ang  power    ^ch  keeps  yotmg  people  from  dropping  out  of  school,^  Findings  from 

f^A^  technical  school  in  a  St.  Louis,  Missouri^  school  district , 
appear  «  Table  1.    As  can  be  seen  in  the  totals,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
class  of  1977  stayed  in  school  and  graduated  from  their  vocational  promias* 
Grasso  and  Slaea  also  found  that  for  students  who  co!n>l.-te  10  units  of  school 
vocational  education  raises  the  possibility  of  their  cotrpleting  grade  12. 

A  statewide  survey  in  Texas ^  of  graduates  of  various  vocational  programs 
sought  views  of  former  hi^^-i  school  students  after  f^ve  years  of  work  experience, 
*^  ^^^^  responses  concerning  the  helpfulness  of  vocational  education 
in.     preparing  graduates  for  first  jobs,  expediting  learning  by  doing  and  under- 
standing, developing  good  work  attitudes,  and  exploring  career  opportunities. 

In  a  1979  report  produced  as  part  of  the  USOE  Senior  Study"*,  students 
expressed  their  feelings  about  hi^  school  four  years  later  --in  1976,  and  64 
said  that  ''School  should  have  placed  more  eu^ihasis  on  vocational  and  technical 
programs  •  '* 

Grasso  and  Shea^  found  that  vocational  education  turns  students  on  to  fur- 
ther e^ication-     They  state  that  vocational  students  are  as  likely  as  their  gen- 
eral education  counterparts  to  receive  post-school  training.     However,  vocational 
students    post-school  training  is  more  diverse  in  nature.     This  suggests  that 
secondary  vocational  education  helps  youth  understand  that  learning  can  occxir 
in  a  variety  of  settings.  ^ 

These  findings  serve  to  prove  that  vocational  education  can  make  a  major 
difference  in  how  many  students  feel  about  school-     O/er  time,  disadvantaged 
youth  can  learn  how  to  learn  as  well  as  discovering  the  importance  of  leamine 
to  their  future  work  lives. 


^"Fbllow-x^  Study  of  Vocational  Students:  Special  School  District,  St.  Louis 
County,  MD,  1977. 

^'*Leaming  by  Vocations :  Views  on  Vocational  Education  by  Forcer  High  School 
Students  After  Five  Years  of  Real -Life  Experiences"  Sunriary  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical/Vocational  Education  in 
Texas,  1978. 

4 

Bruce        Eckland  and  Joseph  M.  Wisenbaker,  "National  Longitudinal  Study:  A 
Capsule  Description  of  Young  Adults  Four  and  One-Half  Years  After  High 
School,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Evaluation,  prepared  for  USOE, 
Febrtiary,  1979, 

%ohn  T    C»sso  md  John  R.   3ica,  Vocational  Education      Training;     Irpact  on 
Youth,  A  technical  Report  for  the  Camogic  Council  on  Tolio'  Studies  i- 
Higher   Education,  197a, 
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•Business  and  Office  Education  Is  a  one  year  program,  therefore,  the  entry  dale  would  be  the  following  year;  1971  would  be  1972. 
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(2)  VocatiionaJ.  Education  Bene£it:s  Individuals  in  Their  Work  Lives 

The  •*bot:t:om  line**  o£  vocational  learning  rests  squarely  in  the  labor  market 
and  in  the  home.     The  most  universally  used  yardsticks  for  measuring  vocational 
education's  effectiveness  have  been  placement  rates,   length  of  en^loym^nt  and 
salairies.     Statistically,  vocational  graduates  fare  inuch  better  in  these  areas 
than  theix:  peers  who  come  from  other  currxo-Llum  areas. 

Many  states  have  documented,  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  in  tenns 
of  eirployment  rates  ^  earnings,  enployer  and  errqaloyee  satisfaction,  mobility, 
relationship  of  placements  to  trainings  attitudes  and.  postsecondary  education. 
CSee  accompanying  list  of  states  and  their  studies.) 

A  recent  report  on  findings  from  several  public  opinion  sxxrveys  conducted 
by  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  shows  clearly  the 
economic  payoff  of  vocational  training  for  v^xjrkers  -     Salary  information  for  res- 
pondents related  to  the  level  of  educational  attainment  revealed  that  workers 
who  had  received  vocational  training  earned  higher  salaries  than  other 
workers  with  comparable  education  at  every  level  from  high  school  through  two 
years  of  college.      (See    Taole  3.) 


Why  Johnny  Can  Work:     An  Analysis  of  En^loyers '  Ratings  of  Secondary 
Area  Vocational  Technical  Center  Graduates.     Pontiac,  Ml :     Northeast  Oak  land 
Vocational  EAicatidh  Center,   1979  - 

A  pollW"^  of  Former  Vocational  Students  from  the  Roanoke  City  Public 
Schools  ig>5""^gT    Lloyd  W.   Enoch.  Roanoke  City  Hubixc  Schools,  Virginia.  Depart- 
ment  o±  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  May»  1977- 

Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Education:     Student  Follow-up  Study  of  1974- 
75  Cbmpletlons"^     Jim  Preston.     Sarasota  County »   Florida:     Sarasota  County  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  May  21,   1976-     ED  124.685. 

Ghazalah,    I.  A.  IjDngitL>dinal  Study  of  Vocational  Educarion  Graduates  and 
Utilization  of  Federal^Income  Tax  DataT^    Columbus  *  Ohio  -     Ohio  Department  of 
Education p  r973- 


State  Effectiveness  Studies 


A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Post -School  Employment  Success  of  Graduates  from 
Four  Hxgn  Scnool  ^pecial  Eaucation  i^ograjTts  in  tOie  Intermediate 
Unit  IV  in  Pennsylvania  tor  the  School  Y>ars  l^J6*J-7U^  197u- 71  ^  and  i971-72> 
Final  Report  I     Grove  City,   Penns  y  1  van  1  a^     Midwestern  Intermediate  Unit  XV  ,  1973- 
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Research  also  shows  that  vocational  education  facilitates  the  career 
itaturity  of  secondary  school  students.    Grasso  and  Shea'  report  secondary 
vocational  students*  occupational  goals  were  consistent  vdth  their  curriculun 
choices,    they  further  report  that  students  in  vocational  programs  were  some- 
what ttore  likely  to  want  jobs  for  which  pre-enployment   preparation  is  available. 

Further,  Grasso  and  Shea  also  found  that  dropouts  from  secondary  vocational 
programs  did  better  in  the  work  setting  than  did  dropouts  from  the  general 
curric\iluD.   Not  only  did  vocational  training  seem  to  result  in  better-paying 
jobs  for  these  fbTiwr  stixlents,  they  also  tended  to  be  enployed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  "diose  occi^tions  requiring  pre-en?)loyment  preparation  than  did  drop- 
outs from  the  general  curriculum.    Vocational  program  dropouts  also  showed 
greater  mobility  in  the  primary  jobs  than  their  general  education  counterparts 
and  greater  satisfaction  in  their  jobs. 

Studies  concerning  the  extent  of  vocational  education      the  amount  of  time 
in  nunijers  of  course  hours      reveal  that  increased  time  in  vocational  education  ' 
results  in  increased  employment.    George  Copa,  et  al  **,  found  that  Minnesota 
vocational  graduates  do  tend  to  come  from  the  lower  academic  ranks,  but  fare 
better  in  further  education  and  employment  when  they  have  experienced  increased 
amounts  of  vocational  education.    Table  4  shows  statistics  for  the  Minnesota 
Class  of  1978  one  year  after  graduation. 


'Grasso  and  Shea,  1979 

^George  H.  Copa,  Donald  E.  "irvin,  Bary  Forsberg,  Nagi  Salem,  "Oi  Measuring  the 
Bnployment  Effects  of  Secondary  School  Vocational  Education:  Minnesota 
Data  and  Experience",  Minnesota  Research  and  Develcpment  Center  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  January  1980. 
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TABLE  4 

Srudenrs  Takins  and  No^  Taking  Vocational  Education  In  Minnesotia 
Hl^  Schools        Class  of  1978 »  Ote  Yoax  Latox 
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Source:     George  H,  Ccpa,  Donald  E^Zanrin,  SWTJSasberg,  Nagi  Salem,  ••Qri  Meastiring 

rhe  SoployiDent  Effects  or  S^imdaTy  ScfiCbol  Vocational  Education:  Minnesota 
Data  and  Experience",  Minnesota  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  January  1980- 
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Other  evidence  o£  vocarional  graduates'  advantages  in  the  labor  market. 

o  The  USOE  Senior  Study  shows  that: 

Vocational  graduiates  generally  required  less  time  to  secure  their  first 
job  and  then  outeam  other  students. 

Most  vocational  graduates  reported  that  their  training  was  in^x^rrant 
in  the  acquisition  o£  their  first  jobs. 

Students  fium  vxx^tional  prograns  found  greater  relevance  in  their  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  job  e^qiec  tat  ions  than  did  students  in  other  cuxricula* 

Overall,  graduates  of  the  vocational  cuxriculum  seemed  more  satisfied 
with  their  jobs  than  did  graduates  of  other  cuirricula. 

o  An  article  in  Manpower  noted  that  vocational  students  "obtain  their  first 
jobs  more  quickly  and,  subsequently,  experience  fewer  and  briefer  spells 
of  unemployment  than  others  with  a  high  school  education".^ 

o  Project  Baseline  found  that  vocational  education  trained  students,  when 
unemployed,  have  shorter  periods  of  unemployment. 

Thus,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  vocational  education  makes  an  enormous 
difference  in  individuals,--   in  terms  of  employment,   income,   attitudes  and  diver- 
sity of  further  education/ training. 


C3)  Vocational  Education  Benefits  Individuals  in  Their  Personal  Development 

An  iuqx^rtant  dimension  of  vocational  education,  the  complement  of  job/occupa- 
tional preparation,   is  the  instructional  emphasis  on  other  skills  that  make  good 
enployees.     This  aspect  of  the  vocational  eduriation  programs  focuses     on  such 
things  as  leadership  development,  work  discipline,  work  values,  human  relation 
skills,  career  decision -making  and  problem  solving.     All  of  these  skills  facili- 
tate the  development  of  youth  toward  an  appropriate  work  identity        and  employ- 
ment- 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  aimed  for  an  effective  blend  of 
intrinsic  (conpetence,  integrity^  pride)  and  extrinsic  (placement,  salaries) 
benefits  in  the  design  of  vocational  programs. 

Through  vocational  education,  stiidents  are  better  able  to  plan  and  make 
mature  career  choices  because  they  are  helped  in  building  qualities  of  character 
which  enable  individuals  to  shape  goals  and  work  diligently  toward  them. 

In  a  report     issued  by  the  Arizona  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education^O,  graduates  of  vocational  programs  indicated  the  benefits  from  voca- 
tional training  \Aich  were  roost  usefiil  to  them.     At  both  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  level,  graduates  attached  the  most  importance  to:     "Learning  to  cop>e, 
get  along  with  customers,  employers,  enployees,  human  relations,  self-confidence, 
self  respect  and  responsibility.'*    Also  of  importance  to  these  graduates  was 
••psychological  background  for  working,  motivation^  job-holding  skills.'* 


B.  G.  Reubens,   "Vocational  Education:     Performance  and  Potential'*,  MANPCXVER, 
July  '77,  p.  905 

^*Tnie  Product  TalJcs  -   -   -  1i^&iqJ;5 ^XJ.nflpd»g?a^  The  Stzte  Aiv±sory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,   F^oenSc,  ^A-izOTfi,  19/1 
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^  .     Vocarional  cducarion  prepares  people  for  tJieir  adult  roles  in  life.  l^e 

empjiasis  is  on  the  whole  person  •  not  just  on  specific  occupational  conpetencies. 

\nDCATIQNAL  EEUCATION  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVE  FOR  INCREASED  NUMBERS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOt/TH 

^^J^^  t^V^  today  is  not^ether  vocational     education  is  effective  or  whether 
xt  can  work  for  disadvantaged  youth.     The  evidence  shows  overwhelmingly  that  it 
can  work  for  this  population*  ^  ^ 

-      _  critical  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  ^owth  process  provides 

tne  basis  of  its  effectiveness  in  helping  disadvantaged  youth.     Vocational  edu- 
cation Helps  young  people  move  from  the  arenas  of    play  and  daydreams  to  adult 
work*     There  are  six  major  contributions  that  vocational  education  makes  to  this 
growth  process  that  can  serve  to     move  disadvantaged  youth  toward  productive  lives. 

CD  Vocational  Education  Makes  All  of  Education  Goal -Oriented 

Vocational  education  can  help  disadvantaged  youth  see  --  often  for  the 
first  time         that  education  can  get  them  somewhere.     Students  get  excited  about 
learning  because  they  are  given  a  chance  at  last  to  set  educational  goals  that 
have  a  practical  value.     Vocational  education  teachers  help  young  people  to 
focus  in  on  the  future  and  make  it  hopeful        worth  working  for. 

C^)  Vocational  Education  Can  Provide  Identity  and  a  Place  to  Belong 

A  feeling  of  belonging  --an  identity        can  be  established  among  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  vocational  programs.     Through  extended  periods  of  time  spent  with 
^-P^r^^^i^^  adult,   disadvantaged  youth  are  taught  how  to  learn*     Alienation  is 
eliminated,   and  the  youth  have  a  person (s)   to  whom  they  can  relate  and  a  place 
where  they  can  £it  in.  ^ 

C3)  Vocational  Education  Enables  Students  to  Learn  By  Doing 

Vocational  education  puts  classroom  instruction  to  use  in  work  situations. 
These  activities  foster  a  climate  of  excitement  as  students  practice  what  they 
have  learned  from  books,     Basic  educational  skills  vthm  applied  in  meaningful 

activities  are  learned  more  thoroughly  and  retained  longer  than 
when  they  are  learned  only  in  the  abstract, 

C4!)  Vocational  Education  Allows  Disadvantaged  Youth  to 
See  and  Experience  Themselves  in  Constructive  Adult  Roles 

The  *  "playful'*  features  of  vocational  education  are  serious  and  increase 
m  importance  upon  examination.     Playing  at  being  a  homemaker,  a  farmer,  a  builder, 
a  bxisinessperson  provides  a  testing  ground  for  mature  social  interaction.  As 
students  perform  constrxxitive  tasks,  they  are  able  to  develop  a  work  orientation 
based  i^on  the  values  of  prodxxztivity ,   accomplishment,  pride,   responsibility  and 
independence.     Disadvantaged  youth  gradually  adopt  this  work  ethic  throu^  voca- 
tional education         through  laboratory,   simv^ated,  and  actual  on-the-job  experi- 
ences which  require  precision  and  production*     Sttzdents  learn  to  identify  with 
adults  as  well  as  with  their  peers  and  they  adopt  increasingly  more  mature  strate- 
gies for  coping  with  their  problems. 
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C53  Vocational  gducaticm  Builds  the  Confidence  of  Disadvanraged  You^ 

TliTOu^  enrnilatlng  adult  role  models,  vocational  stxidents  learn  to  be  com- 
patent^  to  help  each  other,  to  make  decisions,  accept  consequences,  negotiate 
differences  and  risk  making  mistakes,     Ycung  people  feel  good  about  themselves, 
and  they  are  able  to  get  and  keep  jobs.     Vocational  education  prx^motes  five  dimen- 
sions of  human  development:     1)  a  sense  of  personal  ccsi^^tence,  2)  aesthetic 
appreciation,  3)  integrity,  4)  cooperativeness ,  and  S)  a  heightened  sense  of 
altruism. 

People  fail  to  get,  keep  and  advance  in  jobs  more  frequently  because  they 
lack  personal  qualities  rather  than  because  they  lack  technical  skills «  Voca- 
tional education  enphasizes  these  personal  qualities  in  conjunction  with  its 
enphasis  on  specific  occtjpational  skills, 

C6D  Vocational  EdxJcation  Provides  Youth  With  A  Tangible  Form  of  Success 

Vocational  education  activities  are  interesting  to  students-     Team  project*; 
are  constructive  and  enjoyable,  and  students  walk  away  with  visible  products 
aboxit  which  they  feel  real  pride.     The  products  connect  school  life  where 
sloijpy  stcindards  will  not  sell.     Students  become  enthusiastic,  their  energy  levels 
and  inventiveness  rise.     They  become  involved,  and,  with  excitement,  can  finallv 
say,  ••Look  what  I  did!" 


THE  UNIQUE  CXDNTRjCBUTIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDOCATIGN 

To  becovne  en^loyable  and  employed,  disadvantaged  youth  need  a  well -designed 
program  which  coiribines  training  in  basic  skills,  personal  and  interpersonal  skills, 
and  techncial  skills,  coupled  with  on-the-job  experiences  and  a  wide  range  of 
su^jpoirt  services.     Educators  can  provide  these  essential  features,  throiigh  can5>re- 
hensive  vocational  prtjgrams,  in  order  to  move  disadvantaged  youth  from  school 
to  work. 

Vocational  programs  are  constructed,  to  meet  four  important  goals: 
To  connect  school  and  work  over  time; 

To  provide  skill  training  in  occupational  areas  for  which  demand 
exists; 

To  meet  unique,  individual  student  needs  thixjugh  specifically  tailored 
programs ; 

--  To  develop,  conduct  and  administer  programs  in  cooperation  with  other 
educational  areas  and  outside  agencies  * 

CI)  Vocational  Education  Connects  Schools  and  Work 

Vocational  programs  are  designed  to  provide  disadvantaged  youth  with  a 
progressive,  integrated  pattern  of  on-the*job  learning  and  related  classroom 
instruction  in  basic  and  enployment  skills.     This  combined  approach  to  learning 
can  help  disadvantaged  youth  obtain  stable  emt-loyment  * 

Job  experiences  are  planned  and  based  specifically  on  the  needs  aiul  readi- 
ness of  the  individual  student.   In  some  cases ,  where  students  are  not  ready  for 
private  sector  en^loyment,  more  sheltered  work  experiences  are  provided-  Work 
orientation  and  discipline  are  stressed  so  that  in  time  students  can  move  from 
ycxith  Jobs  to  adult  Job3  requiring  technical  know-how  and  maturity. 
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SS?T,^"^^%  Basic  skills  include  written  and  oral  cooroumcation  lin3c-s  - 
p"i5elS^'tSSnSnSSs"^  approprxate  stages  in  connection  vith"^" 

"  ?SS2S?^ai^^'^K-   ^O"»tion  on  types  of  occupations  for  which 
L^^fwif^iU^^  within  a  specific  program.     the  co^,  length  of  train- 
Stioi^^iiS^to  location  of  available  jobs  and^qua?ifi- 

cations  needed  to  fill  them  must  be  a  part  of  the  instructional  program. 

Labor  Market  Information .     Information  on  fha-r»„.<r-»  „jr  ,  . 

vacancies  .°?uS^rfitSlltro/4S^iS^^ 
location  of  available  jobs,  wages,  working  indicators     i ob  entrTr^^r* 
ments  and  advancement  possibilities  must  §e  madriSSia^S  w  Ihe  I?lS^ts . 

""^  bl'^^^^^^f^^^^^'^-     Students  need  to  understand  their  riehts  and 

I^I^Siiil^^i^^E^^  "  receiving^Ir^f??^  ^ut 

orgaixizanons  wnxch  can  assist:  them.  -x*^w«»- 


^ci  S?  Sp?2^icSSSS!""  °*  Such  as  coop,.aS^.r,J^ri- 

H*.^ic^?^  ^^^li^  vocational  education  can  develop  a  number  of  different  proirram 
Sd^atS  S?<,?r^f?,r'^^  ^"^.^  progressive  pattern  of  o^iSl^JS^  lll^g 
and  related  basic  skills  instniction.     Successful  models  include:  -"-eaming 

A-     Cooperative  Vocational  Education 

is  an  ^ff^Xfi?™^'*  past  several  decades,  cooperative  vocational  education 

sJhlSl  £55JSSiS"^l^?L''^n2^''i"«  on-the-job  skill  preparation  with  rl!a^^ 

5^"JrSSi?fln""  occupational  status  C  young  adults  thlni^S^S'^i^SSSl^^ 

Today  irore  than  one  half  million  youth  participate  in  coooerative  vo<-r.rio,n=i 
education,  and  most  are  placed  in  the  private  Sector  for  o^^th^f ob^Jrlininf  SS^i 
^i?eSf  schooling,  a  full  SO  percent  of  them  st^  S"wi?£  SeS^&stS^" 

vn„rh  ^^^^.r^*^.  program  wlaich  has  been  especially  successful  for  disadvantaged 
^^r^^  ?  Experience  Career  &qxjrience  Program  CWECEP)  ,  Sllh^rJI^tly 

"uS.  ^  T^s  is  a  prograr   fori4  and  15  >-ear  Sd^ITSJ^- 

sit^hr  ^^'^s  of  this  program  in  Illinois  provides  some  in- 

If^'kS'arJSs.^II^ITi^wIP"^"^"^'  "^^^  ^«  — "  - 
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Artenidaiice  Cconpaxed  w±th  previous  term) 

67%  laissod  fewer  days  * 

7%  missed  the  same  number  of  days 

Grade  Point ,  Average 

69%  raised  GPA 

11%  maiTitniTied  same  GPA 

Behavioral  Problems 


56%  had  fewer  problems 

27%  had  similar  number  of  problems 

Attitudes 

77%  inproved  seif-concept 

76%  Irnproved  relationships  vrxth  others 

66%  improved  attitudes  toward  study 

66%  in^nroved  attitudes  tofward  school 

Progress  Observed  by  BEm>lgyer 

70%  becami^  more  cooperative  with  co-workers 

SS%  showed  more  initiative 

71%  improved  ability  to  follow  directions 

67%  increased  competency  for  conpleting  job  assignments 

Cooperative  vocational  education  differs  from  work  experience.     The  ctirrent 
national  youth  stratefi:y  seems  to  imply  that  youth  who  lack  enqployability  skills, 
basic  skills,  technical  knowledge  and  Job  skills  need  only  get  experience  in 
public  service  employment  to  move  into  private* sector  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
Jobs.     Certainly  work  experience  has  some  benefit  for  those  youth,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  alone  will  accomplish  the  desired  job  progression.  Co-op 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  stress  the  coordination  of  on- the  •job  learning  with 
in* school  development  of  the  needed  basic  skills,  job  skills  and  employability 
skills . 

An  example  of  a  public  service  jobs  program  v^ich  has  been  successful 
for  disadvantaged  youth  is  the  City  Youth  Bmloyment  Prograir     (CYEP)  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  tho  Pittsburgh  PiAlic  School  System,  Division  of  Occij^xa* 
tional.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  administer  this  program  designed  to: 
1)  give  support  to  needy  in- school  youth  by  providing  work  opportunities  in  non- 
profit agencies;  2)  provide  financial  rewards  for  these  work  activities;  3)  iden- 
tify occupational -related  program  needs;  and  4)  offer  educational  alternatives, 
-apart  from  the  basic  school  programs,  for  exploring  the  world  of  work. 

Because  of  its  flexibility,  cooperative  vocational  education  offers  a  number 
of  other  advantages.     Regular  and  special  stud  nts  can  be  served  in  the  same 
programs,  thus  preventing  regregation  o£  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students 
into  separate  programs.     Cooperative  vocational  education  can  be  offered  to  in- 
school  or  out^-of -school  populations,  in  either  secondary  or  postsecondary  settings, 
or  as  part  of  an  alternative  school  effort. 
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In  additxon,  long-established  and  proven  criteria  and  procedxtres  are  in 
place  to  provide  school  credit  for  on-the-job  learning.     Finally,  co-op  prograias 
serve  to  introduce  local  employers  to  youth  and  help  strengthen  the  business 
conaiamity's  interest  in  and  siqjport  of  education. 

Contracted  learning  is  anotlier  exaniple  of  a  form  of  cooperative  education. 
An  outstanding  exazqjle  of  this  approach  is  in  operation  in  Escanaba,  Michigan. 
In  this  program,  the  comnunity  college  provides  the  classroom  instruction  in 
basic  and  technical  skills,  and  local  businesses  are  paid  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  to  indi^duals  on  a  less-than-classrocm  size  basis.     Capstone  is  another 
program  type        vAiich  could  be  successful  with  disadvantaged  students  where 
senior  high  school  sttxients,  after  two  years  of  in-school  skill  training,  go  out 
on-the-job  for  another  two  years.     As  a  result,  the  necessary  caii±rination  of 
skills  and  e^qjeriences  are  provided  over  an  extended  time. 

Other  innovative  models  in  cooperative  education  can  enable  vocational 
education  to  connect  school  and  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  above  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  possible  approaches. 

B-     School -Based  Youth  Enterprises 

In  a  second  type  of  program,  vocational -based  youth  enterprises,  young 
people  are  introduced  to  another  option  --  creating  their  own  eirployment  through 
small  business  ownership/management.     Through  the  establishment  of  actual  busi- 
nesses, students  con±»ina  the  technical  skills  of  the  particular  business  content 
With  entrepreneurial  conpetencies  in  such  areas  as  finance/ accounting.  Basic 
skills  in  written/oral  conminications  and  con^mtation,  as  well  as  interpersonal 
skills,  arc  critical  to  survival  in  this  learning  setting - 

^  depressed  conmunities  where  youth  uneraployroent  runs  exceedingly  high 
and  COTUEinity  placements  are  insuf f icxenit ,  vocationally  based    youth  enterprises 
can  enable  students  to  gain  the  labor  market  experience  so  crucial  to  private - 
sector  enployment.     They  can  further  provide  youth  with  an  experiential  under- 
standing of  hc^  our  nation's  economic  system  works. 

AVA  has  its  own  Youth  Enterprise  Project  CYEP)  which  focuses  on  the  learn- 
ing/teaching of  skills  in  small  business  management/ownership,     CETA  eligible, 
disadvantaged  youth  in  four  local  programs  operate  their  own  small  biisinesses. 
These  projects  are:     Arlington,  Virginia  --  food  preparation;  Motley,  Minnesota  -- 
leather  crafts;  Kansas  City,  Missouri        small  engine  repair;  and  Byng,  Oklahoma 
two  wheel  tractor  trailors. 

Through  youth  enterprises,  students  realize  the  "flip  side"  of  the  question, 
"For  vrfiom  can  I  work?"  They  can  ask  instead,  ^Tfew  can  I  create  ray  own  work?" 

C*     Apvi^iiticesnip  Prograng^ 

Vocational  education  is  currently  providing  related  instruction  for  at  least  80- 
90%    of  all  the  apprenticeship  programs  in  this  nation.     As  apprenticeship  programs 
are  expanded,  vocational  education  has  the  capacity  to  work  with  meiribers  of  local 
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uKxlons  t:o  provide  approfnriate  educational  jjxugraias  to  imdei^^rd  the  on-tlie- 
job  training  received  by  apprentices* 

D.     Heme  and  CacMDmity  Ing>roveaient  Projects 

Another  mthod  for  ^vin^  students  practical  experience  related  to  their 
classroom  instrtiction  is  throu^  the  vtsc  o£  home  aiid  commmity  in^yrovement  prbr 
jects.     Although  students  recexve  no  pay  for  sixrh  work,  tJiey  benefit  from  the 
actual  CGDf>letian  of  activities  that  make  a  contribution  to  the  bettexment  of 
their  hooies  or  communities. 

Historically,  rural  vocational  education  programs  have  connected  the  home 
with  the  school  through  home  learning  projects.     Such  activities  also  have  an 
enormous  X>otential  in  urban  areas  where  a  number  of  coinnunity  in^^rovement  and 
connmjnity  conservation  projects  could  be  carried  out  by  students  under  the  ^upcr* 
vision  of  a  vocational  teacher.     These  can  be  valuable  learning  experiences  for 
students  while  benefiting  the  cosisunity  as  well. 

E-     Vocational  Student  Organizations 

A  fifth  area  in  the  school -to* work  connection  is  that  of  stiident  organiza- 
tions.    The  vocational  student  organization,  established  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  instructional  programs ,  is  an  effective  mechanism  for  developing  those  per- 
sonal qualities  that  are  essential  to  success  in  the  workplace.     This  is  especi- 
ally important  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

It  is  through  the  student  organization  that  youth  are  able  ro  learn  how 
to  work  with  others  to  achieve  common  goals.     They  gain  a  sense  of  community  and 
personal     identity.  They  are  allowed  to  indicate  their  interests  and  needs  and 
to  make  choices  and  to  experience  the  consequences  of  those  choices.     Most  of 
all»  the  student  organizations  foster  a  desire  within  the  individual  to  be  a 
self-starter,  to  solve  his/her  own  problems. 

Student  organizations  are  very  important  to  disadvantaged  youth.     They  pro- 
vide opportxmities  for  youth  to  interact  with  persons  of  all  age  ranges.  Student 
organizations  also  provide  role  models.     Disadvantaged  youth  sorely  need  sxiccess- 
ful  images  i.qx>n  which  they  can    pattern  their  own  future  expectations.  Youth 
must  come  in  contact  with  and  be  inflxienced  by  individuals  i^o  can  serve  as  con- 
crete examples  of  desired  performance  in  a  work  role- 

Thus,  in  this  "connection"  goal^  vocational  education  can  provide:     1)  a 
constant  source  of  coordination    between  school  and  work  witn  one  person  as 
coordinator;  2)  both  public  sexTrice  and  private  sector  job  opportunities ;  and 
3)  a  structure  through  which  schools  manage  job  learning. 

(2)  Vocational  Education  Can  Provide  Skill  Training  in 
Occupational  Areas  Where  Demand  Exists 

There  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  this  country.     A  recent  study 
of  more  than  200  conpanies,  completed  by  the  F  ntus  Company,  a  large  manpower 
consulting  firm^  showed  that  tight  labor  conditions  are  causing  problems.  Turn- 
over is  Increasing  and  hiring  standards  must  be  lowered  in  order  to  fill  open- 
ings.    These  shortages  increase  operating  expenses  due  to:     overtime  costs, 
increased  wages  to  attract  available  workers  and  the  slower  work  pace  maintained 
by  ine:q>erienced  and  lower-quality  workers- 
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  predicrtlan  is  thax.  rlio  pxT>blcsn  >r±Xl  fixow  ^'because  the  generation 

ai-rivij^  at  wrkins  age  is  smaller,  thus  providing  fewer  workers." 

.   ^    Another  stijdy,  conducted  by  the  consul^in«  fiim  of  Bamhill -Hayes,  showed 
™*^,*?uai"i®<i  f«ale  and  urmority  applicants  are  in  especially  short  supply. 
TOe  3,000  executives  s\ii:veyed  cited  the  scarcity  of  qualified  candidates  as  the 
Diss^sr  obstacle  they  face  in  meeting  affixroative  action  goals. 

Today's  shortage  of  qualified  workers  for  skilled  clerical,  trade  and 
^.??V^^^^^  ^  ^  further  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  even  fewer  youth 

will  be  entering  the  labor  marker  after  1980*     In  1975  there  were  16,8  million 
teenagers  between  the  ages  of  16-19  in  this  country.     By  1980  the  ntBiiber  will 
have  dropped  to  16-7  million  and  1985  it  is  esqsected  to  stand  at  only  14.4  million; 

Yet  in  1980  the  black  teenage  population  is  expected  to  be  2.6  million, 
up  from  2.1  million  in  1975-     By  1985,  it  is  expected  to  decline  slirfitly  to  2  5 
million. 

decrease  in  the  jus  ber  of  young  workers  will  eventually  mean  a  decline 
in  the  available  work  force.     Greater  productivity  will  be  demanded  from  both 
human  and  technological  res-urces. 

  Th^  shortage  of  youth  available  to  enter  the  labor  market  will  be  further 

corapoxinded  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  workers  who  have  been  the  backbone  of 
.American  industry  since  World  War  II  will  begin  to  retire. 

Yet,  today's  unesployed.  disadvantaged  teenager  could  be  tonorrow's  unenroloyed 
adult  in  a  nation    that  nevertheless  has  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  an 
important  component    of  the  defense  business,  70  percent  of  its  mendbers  reported 
worrisome  shortages  of  technical  T**orkers.     Says  the  association's  president,  James 
A.  Gray:     »*We're  facing  one  of  the  greatest  skill  shortages  in  the  history  of 
this  country." 

The  QiCTiical  Bank  Survey  of  Small  and  Medium  Sized  Businesses  in  New  York 
•'Looking  Toward  the  80 's"  (Louis  Harris  and  Associates,   Inc.,  NovenJber  1979) 
stares  that  "In  spite  of  their  optimism  ?i>out  the  future,  execurtives  of  smaller 
businesses  are  currently  facing  a  number  of  initial  problems.  Foremost 
among  them  .    *   .   is  the  quality  and  cost  of  labor  .    -    .   ranked  first  among  pro- 
blems facing  small  businesses  today,  ahead  of  inflation,  finding  top  quality 
management,  government  relations^  and  taxes." 

The  greatest  disservice  which  edticators  can  do  to  youth,  especially  in 
depressed  comramities,  is  to  give  them  the  false  illusion  of  a  job  which 
will  not  exist.     While,  surely,  vocational  educators  cannot  control  the  labor 
market  or  the  econam>-,  they  can  plan  through  analyses  and  forecasts  in  order  to 
train  a  supply  of  skilled  workers  for  likely  demand. 

EXPANDING  ACCESS  TO  PROGRAMS 

In  meeting  these  malor  needs  of  industry  while  also  meeting  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  students,  throu^  \rocaticnal  education,  our  major  problem  today 
is  one  of  access ibility.     There  are  simply  not  enough  facilities  nor  enough 
qualified  staff,  equipment  and  other  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  disad- 
vantaged ycxjth  who  could  profit  from  vocational  education*     A  1979  study  of 
vocj-tdonal  facilities  shown  as  Table  S  reveal  the  ind^alance. 
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TABLE  5 

Distribution        Institutions  and  Instructional 


1 

Instructional   stations . 


Population 

Znsti  tutions 

Statlonal 

Population 

Region  Type 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

A. 

Central  City*  Metropolitan 
Population  over  500,000 

453 

8,1 

10.6 

22.8 

B. 

Suburb,  Metropolitan 
Population  over  500,000 

597 

10,7 

1  O  «  3 

38.0 

C. 

Central  City.  Metropolitan 
Popul ati  on  100-500,000 

368 

6,6 

8*2 

8.9 

D, 

Suburb.  Metropolitan 
Population  100-500,000 

277 

5,0 

J  .  O 

City  or  Town 
Population  25-100,000 

958 

17,3 

21-4 

3,1 

F, 

Town  or  Region 
Population  0-25, OOO 

2.402 

43.2 

34.5 

23.6 

G. 

Service  Area  not 
Elsewhere  Classified 

505 

9*1 

5-7 

NA 

Total  2 

5,560 

100,0 

100.0 

100*0 

^«u^i''™"tLr?^^Jf   (6.660)  do  not  equal   total   survey  resoonses   (6.693)  be- 
"e'oen^ti2n";^"^^?2%,^i?  ^°  classifying  question '.sed  Tn 


^"^*W-..^^^^^  Study  of  Vocational  Education  S)^t«nns  and  Facilities,  Volune  1, 
Westat.   Inc.  and  Instxttrtional  Development  Associates.   Inc.  o-Lum=  ^, 
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Iz  is  essential  that  we  look  at  ways  to  stretch  cxir  resources  in  order  to 
coinbijie  new  resources  with  existing  one  to  achieve  the  maximan  opportunity  for  this 
special  group  of  youth. 

Thrxsush.  malnstreaming        Cotmunities  vary  widely  in  their  ability  zo  develop 
their  human  resources.     The  idea  that  one,  or  even  a  few^  pattern (s)  or  fomailaCs) 
for  dealing  with  youth  uncsnployroent  are  likely  to  serve  all  ccimRjcnities  is  wrong. 
In  planning  a  program  to  serve  disadvantaged  youth  we  must  take  into  account  the 
endless  variations  in  existing  resources - 

Possible  causes  of  youth  uncanployinent  are  inherent  in  many  of  the  institutions 
^id  organizations  charged  to  assist  in  the  process  of  transition  from  school  to  work. 
Characteristics  of  institutions  which  cannot  serve  disadvantaged  youth  adequately 
might  include  the  following:     non-existence  of  services,   insufficient  quantity  of 
services,   inadequate  access  to  services,   ineffective  services  and/or  uncoordinated 
services . 

A  critical  part  of  our  efforts  must  involve  ciainstreaming  disadvantaged  youth 
into  the  established  syst«an.     The  value  that  our  society  places  on  equity  of  oppor- 
tunity inqjiies  that  we  should  not  arbitrarily  reduce  the  opportunity  of  one  group  of 
youth  by  placing  them  in  separate  programs,   sometimes  in  separate  locations.  Such 
placeinent  is  a  subtle  foTm  of  discrdjoination  --a  categorization  which  will  remain 
with  these  youth  for  some  time  and  negatively  alter  their  attitude  toward  themselves 
as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  others  concerning  these  young  persons  *  potential .  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  disadvantaged  youth  feel  '*a  part  of  the  group"  in  order 
that  they  may  reap  the  benefits  of  learning  frcen  their  peers. 

We  can  no  IcFnger  afford  to  point  disadvantaged  youth  out,  pull  them  out,  and 
keep  them  out.     The  price  becomes  alienation,  despair  and  eventual  drop  out. 

Successful  school- to-work  transition  programs  are  readily  distinguished  b>' 
their  attention  to  the  special  population  student.     This  depend  in  large  part  upon  the 
enthusiasm  and  boldness  of  the  school  staff        on  their  willingness  to  modify  the 
curriculran  and  instruction  and  to  provide  the  needed  special  seirvices. 

Staff  raesnbers  in  successful  programs  are  selected  for  their  zeal  for  wrking 
with  low- income  students.     These  teachers  have  the  capacity  to  encourage  students 
to  try,   to  believe  in  their  own  ability  and  in  their  future*     Continuous  staff  prepar- 
ation and  development  is  provided  for  those  working  with  special  population  students. 

To  keep  special  population  students  in  regialar  classrooms,  teachers  in  these 
successful  programs  establish  different  expectations,  content  and  instructional 
approaches.     These  modifications  are  based  firmly  on  careful  inquixy  into  students* 
needs  and  on  clear  statements  of  specific  short  and  long-term  student  outcomes. 

Work  experience  and  supervised  cooperative  education*   for  example,  r-re  sequen- 
tial and  geared  to  the  developnental  needs  of  each  student.     Participation  in  Student 
organizations  is  stressed,  so  that  students  can  develop  the  identity,  leadership  and 
citizenship  skills  and  motivation  that  these  groups  instill.     Often  the  advisor'  for 
the  student  organization  is  the  cooperative  t.^rdinator.  V-here  on-the-job  learning 
experiences  are  not  available  in  the  private  secotr,   school -based  youth  enterprises 
are  operated,  so  that  students  gain  job  experience  and  entrepreneurial  awareness. 

However,  to  mainstream  students,  we  must  expand  our  captacity.     Vocational  insti- 
tutions must  extend  the  number  of  hours  in  each  school  day  and  the  number  of  months 
in  the  school  year.     To  do  this  in  nratny  cases  will  require  two  full  time  shifts  of 
staff-     Expansions  of  this  type  will  assure  the  greatest  usage  of  existing  resources. 
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H^^^ToT.'^i'^g^  ^^"^  ^^^"i'gia:        'Hie  capaciry  of  a  coranLmity  to  serve  and 

develop  its  rtuman  resources  nolcJs  a  direct  relationship  to  that  cornnunity -s  ability  ^ 
iSi-^^i^if^^t^  attract  business  and  ijidustry .  Including  small  businesses  and  other 
entrepreneurial  enterprises.     The  Joxnt  Economic  Cojiwiittee,   in  its  report  to  Conirress 
in  January.  1979,  pointed  out  that  two  major  reasons  for  aA  industry^  dec ide^f^ 

quality  of  the  educational  system,  and  (3)  the 
skilled  workers.     Further,  statistics  show  that  half  of  the  iobs 
to^y  are  located  within  small  businesses,   those  einploying  twenty  people  or  less 
and  those  which  do  not  have  training  prcffmms  available  to  their  workers , 

Thus,  through  their  institutions,  urban  and  depressed  rural  areas  can  create 
new  clunates  u^ich  are  attractive  to  large  and  sniall ,  new  and  expanding  business 
SlnSc^SI^Ifo^ScX^  education  facilities  is  a  pri^ryl^ctor  fn^c^S^ty's 

^^.^J^^^  iJivestJnent  in  capacity  building,  however,  must  be  planned  to  serve  sub- 
rf?Y™^  generations  of  young  people.     Given  the  extent  of  the  investment,  the  expec- 
tations  cannot  be  short-term  *       ^  ^^ra- 

An  example  of  the  de-  -lopinent  of  a  vocational- .-chnical  system  which  is  viel- 
K^^.^^^t^^^^'^^^^t^  impact  is  the  Appalachian  Regional  Comnission  (ARC]  . 

New  modem  facilities  built  with  funding  from  the  Contnission  have  helped  develop 
human  resources  to  unpressive  extents.     They  have  contributed  to  increased  per  capita 
income,  attraction  of  industry,  reduction  of  drop-out  rates,  and  extremely  high  eiroloy- 

^  September,   1977.   the  Coi^xnission  had  approvid 

for  approxi^tely  635  vocational  education  projects         to  enroll  375,000  student s^^ 
Sufp^rSd^cflT^es^  rrxggered  an  even  larger  state  and  local  investinent  in 

r^A  1  ^^-.^'^^^^^  an  astonishing  90  percent  among  graduates  seeking  jobs 

C66.1  percent  in  full-turie  training-related  occupations,  and  23.9  percent  in  oart- 
non- training -related  occupations).     According  to  one  of  its  recent  reports 
The  COTTOission  is  attempting  to  develop  a  new  profile  of  employment  skills  iiTAppa- 
lachia  through  heavy  investments  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  all  available  resources  in  the  comnunitv 
Quicic-start  training  classes  can  be  mounted  in  temporarv  facilities  for  youth  in  those 
occupational  areas  for  v^ch  local  demand  is  greatest.     In  large  urban  coninunities 
store  front  connamity- centered  vocational  schools,  especially  for  out-of- school  voi^th 
can  be  mounted  to  train  workers  in  areas  such  as  office  occupations.     Vocational' edu- 
cation has  a  history  of  iinagination  in  making  tlie  greatest  xju  *  of  existinjz  coumunitv 
resources  in  order  to  mount  eniployment  skill  programs  in  areas  of  demand. 

In  sunmary,  we  cannot  neglect  the  critical  con^nent  of  capacit>*  buildine 
the  expansion  of  a  comiwniry »s  physical  capacity  to  develop  its  human  resources  in 
order  to  maintain  and  attract  croployment  opportunities.     The  distinction  must  remain 
clear,  however,  between  education's  responsibility  for  employability  of  the  individual 
and  the  conrnunity^s  responsibility  for  employment.     Nevertheless,   in  order  to  foster 
employment,   the  corrojnity  must  enhance  its  educ?\tionaa  services.     The  cycle  is  complete 
then  When  individuals  are  appropriately  prepared  for  work  that  is  available. 

(3)  Vocational  Education  Can  Meet  Unique,   Individual  Student  Needs  Through 

Specifically  Tailored  Programs 

Disadvantaged  youth  require  a  comprehensive  range  of  ser^-ices  including  assess- 
vidua  1 12^  instruction,  support  seTvices,  placement  and  folloK'-up.  Speci- 
ticallT  tailorred  prograns  Tiaist  "be  designed  -Ear  each  jtuderrt,  ccrf)to±ng  the  exact  set 
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of  services  to  xneer  that  student's  unique  nee<is,. 

Assessment:     Once  a  young  person  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  enrtjll  in  a 
vocatronal  program,   the  first  step  is  to  conducr  an  assessment  of  his  or  her  needs » 
abilities  and  interests.     Ntany  vocational  institutions  and  conwnunity  colleges  have 
developed  asscssinent  laboratories  which  allow  students  to  go  through  a  two  to  six 
week  period  of  in-depth  career  assessment*     As  a  result,   the  institutions  are  able 
to  formulate  intensive  educational  plans  which  will  enable  these  students  to  achieve 
their  goals. 

Individualized  Instruction:      Increasingly  vocational  education  has  been  moving 
toward  individualized  instruction.     The  obvious  advantage  of  this  approach  to  learning 
is  that  students  can  progress  at  their  own  rates.     This  teaching  method  works  so  well 
that  sane  institutions  now  use  no  other  type  of  instruction- 

For  the  disadvantaged  student,   individualized  instruction         an  ideal  approa,-h 
because  it  allows  the  student  as  much  time  as  necessary  to  master  the  essential 
competencies.     The  usual  emphasis   in  manpower  p?  jgram3  has  been  on  short-term  instruc- 
tion which  does  not  give  these  students  enough  time  to  learn  appropriate  skills. 

Open  Entry,  Open  Exit:       It  is  critical,    for  disadvantaged  youth,   that  time 
flexibiliry  be  built  into  each  program  -     Most  of  these  students  need  to  participate 
in  a  vocational  program  over  an  extended  period.     Through  the  open  entry,  open  exit 
system,  students  can  enroll  at  any.  time  and  leave  when  they  have  achieved  their 
goals . 


Lower  Student  Ratios^:     Disadvantaged  students  require  closer  and  more  constant 
attention  trom  tneir  instructors*     Classes  must  be  smaller,  and  in  many  cases,  "one- 
on-one"  approaches  are  required- 

Support  Services :     These  services   include  assistance  in  nonwork  related  areas 
which  nevertheless  atfect  the  ability  of  youth  to  succeed  in  the  workplace-  Support 
might  include  assistance  in  finding  suitable  living  accormodations ,  clothing,  medical 
dental  and  legal  help  and  follow-up  monitoring  after  the  transition  to  v*ork  has  been 
made.     Social  and  psychological  reinforcement  are  another  imporxant  t>'pe  of  support 
service  activity. 

Job  Placement:  Finding  a  job  is  the  **pay  off",  the  ultimate  outcome  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  Placement  is  a  continuous,  rather  that  a  one-time  service  since 
individuals  and  jobs  are  both  constantly  changing. 

Job 
nity  and 
training  ins 
jsent 
>t  inc 

requix^TO  toi^  joo  piacement.  ^^peciai  reonirements  for  credential! ing  and  licensing 
in  certain  occupations  must  be  addressed  during  the  preparation  for  work. 

Job  placement  personnel  must  know:      (1)   students  --   their  capabilities  and  goals 
and   (2^   the   lob  scene         actual  requirements  and  realisti-  rossibilities .  Building 
the  bridge     ^zueen  the  two   vs  the  task  of  placejnent  -cr:*v-^c<. 

Clearlx  .  the  idoa  of  "meeting  unique  needs"  requires  individualization  ba<=cd 
upon  extensive  assessment  and  delineation  of  rhose  needs --academic^  experiential, 
supportive.  Disadvantaged  students  need  individual  learning  plans  which  are  pro- 
gressive and  de^'elopmental- -leading  from  play  to  dreams  to  adult  life.  Programs 
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(4)  Vocational  Education  Can  Administer  Programs 
In  Cooperation  vo>t}i_ Other  Educational  Areas  and  CXitside  Agencies 


Sei^irices  for  youth  nust  be  conninuCTxs  and  coordinated  without  gaps  and/or 
<?ijplications<     In  order  to  accoriplish  this  feat,  linkages  among  ag«icios  and  "brgan- 
i^tions  providing  services --conxnunity-based  organizations,  employers,  px^ime  sjxansors, 
welfare  departmenrs- -require  an  institutional  base- 
Youth  uneniployiT«nt  cannot  be  effectively  addressed  by  either  the  school  or  the 
workplace  along.     Good  preventive  programs  must  extend  beyond  the  school  building  to 
reach  youth  in  the  mo3t  meaningful  way-     Yet  programs  that  provide  only  jobs  and 
ignore  the  contribut  ions  that  education  makes  to  successful  employment  will  also  fail . 

^Sost  of  the  necessary  services  are  already  being  carried  out  by  a  variety  of 
agencies  and  organizations.     The  major  task  at  hand  today  is  to  establish  linkages 
between  existing  institutic-s  so  that  youth  are  not  "dropped  between  the  cracks"  or 
turned  away  because  of  a' limited  capacity  to  address  the  existing  need. 

To  avoid  the  "shuffle"  of  stixients  from  one  agency  to  another,  a  "coordi- 
nator**  should  be  available  to  oversee  these  linkages  between  school,  job  learn- 
ing and  youth  development. 
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Coordlixation  of  education  and  work  is  frequently  provided  by  a  specially 
prepared  cooperative  vocational  education  coordinator*  who  works  with  30  to  40 
students  from  the  time  ti^y  enter  secondary  school  until  they  enroll  in  further 
•ducation  or  obtain  stable  and  promotable  jobs.     This  offers  them  continuity 
over  a  thiree  to  six  year  period  and  enables  the  special  population  student  in 
particxxlar  to  develop  a  greater  sense  of  identity,  belonging  and  confidence. 

The  cooperative  coordinator  serves  as  mentor,  constant  supporter  and 
instnxitional  team  leader  for  vocational  teachers j  basic  skill  instructors, 
guidance  counselors  and  social  wrkers  who  are  working  witK  the  student  on 
short-range  objectives  and  long-term  career  plans. 

Team  Teaching  and  Shared  Functions 

Vocational  educators  welcome  the  opportvr^ity  to  work  with  general  educators 
to  develop  prograjns  vAich  connect  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  to  a  core  of 
applied  employment  skills  learning.     This  is  now  being  done  through  team  teach- 
ing in  some  high  schools  and  through  basic  skills  laboratories  in  specialized 
vocational  technical  schools. 

Vocational  educators  work  cooperatively  with  local  primt  sponsors  and 
community- based  organizations  in  outreach,  recmitment,  assessment  and  job 
placeirgiiL  funcxicns*     Togexherr  -wixh  prime^  sponsors,  vocaricmal  edixmrors  stand 
ready  to  make  pui-lic  service  jobs  truly  a  positive  learning  experience  icr 
students  where  private  sector  on-the-job  training  cannot  be  developed. 

Through  all  these  program  goals  and  components^  a  climate  can  be  created  wherein 
disadvantaged  youth  are  motivated  and  can  leam        where  they  want  to  learn*     As  we 
have  all.  seen,  that  is  no  single  or  easy  task.      In  fact,  it  is  rare  today.     The  new 
Youth  Initiative  imist  accomplish  the  task  --by  pulling  all  of  the  existing  parts 
together  and  enabling  all  the  key  actors  to  play  their  appropriate  roles. 


Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Bottoms. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Dale  Lestina,  legislative  specialist.  Na- 
tional Education  Association 

Mr.  Lestina.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Dale  Lestina  with  the  National  Education  Association- 

NEA  is  pleased  to  testify  today  in  support  of  the  President's 
Youth  Initiatives  proposal;  we  commend  the  President  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  this  problem  on  youth  employment^  and 
this  subcommittee  for  its  timely  hearings. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  just  highlight  my  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  highlight  those  areas  which  we  like  first. 

We  like  the  approach  to  basic  transferable  job  skills  such  as 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  computation  skills,  and  job  habits.  The 
strategy  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  structural  unemployables,  those 
youths  who  are  lacking  the  basic  academic  skills  to  enable  them  to 
get,  hold,  and  progress  in  technical  service  type  jobs.  It  is  a  preven- 
tive type  approach.  We  think  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
than  financing  the  byproducts  of  unemployment,  such  as  welfare, 
crime  control,  and  the  like. 

Another  area  that  we  like  very  much  is  the  cooperation  that  is 
fostered  at  the  local  level  between  the  prime  sponsor,  the  public 
school  system,  CBO's,  other  citizens,  the  government,  private  busi- 
ness, and  industry.  We  think  that  increatsing  this  type  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  prime  sponsor,  the  LEA  and  the  private  sector 
really  goes  a  long  way  toward  enabling  us  to  cut  duplication  that 
occurs  when  these  agencies  operate  separate  but  similar  type  pro- 
grams; and  this  approach  that  is  offered  in  these  two  titles,  both 
the  employment  and  the  education  title  of  this  bill,  I  think  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  getting  the  biggest  bang  for  the  tax  dollar. 
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We  also  like  the  idea  of  where  the  present  type  youth  council 
under  CETTA,  if  agreement  can  be  reached  between  the  prime 
sponsor  and  the  LEA,  can  be  the  same  council  that  advises  the 
LEA  on  the  education  title  of  this  particular  bill  where  one-third 
would  be  appointed  by  the  prime  sponsor;  one-third  by  the  PIC 
council;  and  one-third  by  the  LEA.  We  would  like  to  see  a  statutor- 
ial  mandate  that  among  the  LEA*s  appointees  must  be  representa- 
tives of  the  teachers'  bargaining  agent  similar  to  the  kind  of  provi- 
sion for  union  involvement  under  the  present  CETA  legislation. 

We  strongly  support  also  the  provision  in  both  titles  that  is 
aimed  toward  school-age  youth  moving  them  back  into  school  or  to 
a  school-based  program.  By  a  "school  based  program,"  we  are  not 
necessarily  talking  about  one  from  which  students  have  already 
dropped  out,  but  one  that  is  designed  with  the  moneys  available, 
from  this  new  program,  which  uses  education  materials  that  are 
directly  related  to  the  job  interests  of  these  particular  students. 

We  also  like  the  counseling  aspects  that  are  stressed  in  both 
titles  of  the  administration's  proposal,  which  provide  a  good  avenue 
for  a  good  mix  of  bsisic  skills,  job  skill  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  access  to  information  on  a  range  of  job  opportunities  for 
those  individuals  throughout  their  lifetime. 

We  also  like  the  way  in  which  the  funds  break  out,  with  a 
minimum  amount  to  Federal  and  State  levels  for  administrative 
purposes,  and  the  lion's  share  going  to  local  communities  for  pro- 
gram development  and  carrying  such  out. 

We  see  the  proposal  as  praiseworthy,  however  there  are  a  couple 
of  areas  we  would  like  to  stress  for  being  strengthened. 

We  fee!  that  the  standards  for  educational  personnel  hired  by 
prime  sponsors  or  community-based  organizations  for  programs 
that  they  administer  must  be  equivalent  to  those  for  educational 
personnel  in  the  public  schools  in  that  prime-sponsor  area. 

Title  II  of  the  administration's  proposal  stresses  basic  education 
and  has  provisions  for  accountability  of  the  school  systems  for 
same.  However,  public  schools  cannot  really  be  solely  and  singly 
accountable  for  after-graduation  jobs.  I  wish  to  highlight  that  the 
after-graduation  job  placement,  the  job  sampling,  and  job  skills 
training  is  an  excellent  area  where  specifically  prime  sponsors  and 
the  private  sector  can  really  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  as 
envisioned  in  this  particular  propos  i  to  truly  benefit  the  partici- 
pants of  this  program. 

Both  titles  stress  heavily  individual  assessment  and  individual 
achievement  records.  There  is  much  validity  to  that.  However,  it 
can  succeed  only  if  the  ratio  of  participants  to  instructors  is  small 
enough  to  be  manageable.  We  suggest  something  in  the  area  of  1  to 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  funding  cycle. 

The  funding  cycle  under  the  existing  CETA  program  does  not 
dovetail  well  with  the  funding  cycle  of  education  budgeting  of  the 
LEA.  In  many  instances  now,  where  cooperation  takes  place  with 
CETA  under  the  22-percent  provision,  LEA's  have  had  to  use  some 
of  their  own  budget  to  fill  in  until  the  CETA  funds  become  availa- 
ble. If  the  CETA  funds  do  not  come  available  or  fall  short,  the 
LEA's  could  be  forced  to  borrow  to  make  up  for  this  shortfall.  So 
something  that  we  should  consider  is  that  the  proposal  on  both 
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title  I  and  title  II  provide  avenues  where  we  can  adjust  to  make 
the  funding  synchronize  in  a  better  fashion  which  should  be  done 
in  our  judgment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  call  the  subcommittee's  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  March  8  National  Journal,  which  stresses  that  the 
measure  as  proposed  by  the  administration  shows  a  lot  of  promise. 
The  administration's  new  program  seems  worth  a  try  as  stressed  in 
that  editorial. 

Thus,  the  NKA  would  urge  this  committee  to  act  quickly  and 
favorably  on  this  new  program;  for  if  nothing  is  done,  the  alterna- 
tive is  unthinkable.  The  cost  in  welfare  and  crime,  which  we  will 
wind  up  paying  for  anyway,  will  be  a  cost  much  higher  than  is 
envisioned  by  the  investment  called  for  in  this  proposal. 

We  stand  ready  to  work  with  you,  and  this  committee,  to  secure 
passage  of  a  good  youth  program. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lestina  follows:] 
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I   am  Dale   Lestina,    Legislative   Specialist   for    the  National 
Education  Association.      NEA    represents    1.8   million  teachers 
throughout    the   country,    serving   in-school   youth   in   urban,  suburban, 
and   rural  areas. 

NEA  policy   cotranits   us    to    the   premise    that   the    "preparation  of 
students    for  vocations   and   productive    jobs    should   be   a  basic  policy 
of   secondary   and   higher   education"    (Resolution   B    79-18,    a   copy  of 
which    is   attached) .      Believing   in   that   principle    and   believing  that 
the   opportunity    for   gainful   employment   is    a    fair    expectation  of  our 
youth,    MEA   is   pleased    to   testify   today   in   support   of    the  President's 
Youth   Employment   Initiative   proposal*      We   commend   the   President  for 
his    thoughtful    approach   to    the   problem  of   youth  unemployment,  and 
this   Subcommittee    for    its    timely   scheduling   of  hearings. 

One  of    the  major   problems    in    the    nation's    troubled   economy  is 
the   rate   of   unemployment   among   young   Americans    and   especially  among 
poor   and  minority  youth   in   urban   areas.      This   problem  has  worsened 
for   this  population   in   the   past   20   years    and,    absent  government 
intervention   in    the   course   of    things,    will   likely   get   still  more 
severe . 

The   jobs    that  will   be   available   in   the   next   decade  will  be 
vastly   different    from   the    jobs    traditionally   available    to  youth. 
Between   1976    and    1985    there  will  be   an   estimated    59  million  job 

openings    nearly    three-quarters   of   these  will  be  white  collar, 

technical   service  positions.      The  product  of    the    industrial,  economy 
is  a  consumable   object;    the   product  of   a   service   economy   is  a 
written   report.      Service   and   technical   employment   depend  on  the 
^^^ility    to    read,    \jrite,    and    calculate-       Increasingly,    prcparat:  r-n 
for  employablli ty   is  education- 
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WViile    schools    are   primary   in   the   process^    the   preparation  of 
youth    for   jobs   of    the    BO's   will   require   a   strengthened,  cooperative 
partnership   among   government,    education,    business,    labor,  and 
community-based   organizations.      TV  -se    institutions    at   the  local 
level   must   cooperate  more    fully   in  making   decisions   on   the  mix  and 
design   of   youth   programs • 

V.'e  are  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of  this  ambitious  proposal  • 
It  has  many  good  features  that  should  be  adopted.  its  basic  thesis 
is  that  school-age  youth  must  be  trained  in  basic,  transf errable  job 
skills  such  as  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  computation,  and  job 
habits  tha^  will  enable  yo\ath  to  adapt  to  the  variety  of  job  oppor- 
tunities that  will  confront  them  during  their  working  lives.  The 
J^t^ir^tiGijy   is    to    train   school-age   youth,    thus   cutting  off   at    the  source 

the   supply   of    structural   unemployables    those   youth    lacking    in  the 

basic   academic    skills  which   enable   them  to   get,    hold,    and   progress  in 
technical   or   service    jobs.      The   proposal   seeks    to    increase    the  future 
employability   of   di sadvantageU   youth    through   a   carefully  structured 
combination  of    education,    training,    work   experience,    and  other  supple- 
mentary  services   which   include    counseling   and    career   guidance.  Once 
gainfully   employed,    educated   youth   are    likely    to   be   productive  workers 
throughout    thed^r    lifetimes.      This  preventive  approach,    even  with  the 
infusion  of   new    funds    called    for   in    the  President's   proposal,  is 
cheaper   in    the    long   run   than   financing    the   by-products   of  unemployment 
such  as   unemployment   compensation,    welfare,    and   crime   control . 

The   proposal    recognizes    the    importance    of   cooperation  among 
various    interested   community   groups   at    the    local    level    —  education, 

^'■^^  inoss    and    industry,    government,    and   other   citizens  and 

tjncourages    such   cooperation.      Tt   provides    the   atmosphere  needed  to 
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foster  mutual  understanding  between  prime  sponsors*  (local  govern- 
mental units)  and  local  education  agencies  (loa*s),  it  emphasizes 
locally  developed  benchmarks  in  the  planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  the  program,  Dy  increasing  cooperation  among  prime 
sponsors^  lea's,  and  the  private  sector,  it  cuts  duplication  that 
occurs  when  those  agencies  operate  similar  but  separate  programs^ 
and    thus   gives   the   most   bang    for    the    federal    buck - 

The   proposal   provides    that   the   Youth  Council,    which  advises 
the  mayor  or   other   government  officials  on  CETA  youth   training  and 
employment  programs,    and    the  Education  Work   Council,    which   is  to 
advise    the    lea   on    the    youth  education   program,    may   be    the    Scime  body 
so    long   ^3   each   is   appointed  one-third  by   the    lea,    one-third  by  the 
prime    sponsor,    and   one-third  by   the   Private    Industry  Council    <PIC) • 
We   would    like    to    see   a   statutory  mandate    that   among   the  lea's 
appointees  must  be    representatives   of   the    teacher   bargaining  agent. 
This   recognition  would   do  much   to   eliminate   severe    problems  teacher 
bargaining  units   have   experienced   when   CETA  programs   have  been 
operated  without    their    involvement   or  awareness. 

We    strongly   support   the   emphasis   on  keeping   school-age  youth 
in    school   and   encouraging   out-of -school    school-age   youth    to  return 
to   school-based  programs.       Using   schools    as    the  major   deliverer  of 
the   services   of   the   youth   employment   program   is  wise.      Schools  must 
assist   older   youth  who   have    fallen  behind   in  basic   education   in  a 
manner    that  parallels    the   natural   development   of   youth   as    they  progress 
toward    the    adult  world   of   work.      Any   practitioner    can    tell   you  that 
a   12-year   old    or   a    14«year   old    is   not   going   to   learn   to    read  from 
Dick    and   Jane,    or    learn    computation   by    rote   memorization   of  th^- 
multiplication    tables •       But   that  youth  will   learn   if   the  basic 
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education   skills   are   taught   throu^H  materials   directly  related  to 
his   or   her   job   interest,    say   a   computer   manual   or   a    formula  for 
mijcing  wild   animal    feed.      The   proposal   stresses    the    use   of  methods 
and   materials    tied    to  a   youth's    job   aspirations.      In   addition,  the 
proposal's    inclusion  of    counseling    services   as    part  of   the  program 
can   help   to   insure    the   student   access   to    the  mix   of  basic  and 
vocational    training   appropriate    to   his   or  her   needs,    and   access  to 
information  on   a    range  of    job  opportunities. 

The   proposal's    goals   are   achieveable.      We   particularly  approve 

of    the   percentage   breakdown   of    the    federal    funds    federal  and 

^^^^^   agencies    retain  only   a  minimal    portion    for  administrative 
purposes,    and    the   lion's    share   goes    to    the   local   community  for 
program  operation.      This    feature   should   not  be  altered. 

While  NBA  believes    that  most   of    the   proposal   is  praiseworthy, 
some   elements   of    it  cause   us   concern   and   we    see   some  potential 
problems.      I'd   like    now   to   bring    these  matters    to   your  attention. 

We    strongly   believe    that   standards    for   education  personnel, 
those    teaching    the  basic    skills,    hired   by   prime    sponsors  and/or 
community-based  organizations    for   programs    they   administer,  must 
be   equivalent    to   those   for  personnel    in    the   public   schools   in  the 
prime   sponsor  area. 

In   addition    to    these   education   standards,    we   believe  a  prohibition 
must  be    included    to   prevent   tne    teachers    in    the   proposed  program 
from   supplanting   other   teachers   employed    by    the    lea*       Some  such 
supplanting  has   occurred    in  ongoing   CETA   programs  where   lea  teachers 
were    riffed   because   CETA   personnel   were   operating   progra    s  similar 
to    those    in    the    schools,    so   school    boards    simply   cut   back   on  those 
school-based   programs-      This   practice,    inspired    in   part  by   the  budget 
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squeeze  facing   lea's ^    has   caused    serious   problems    in   some   areas  for 
t:eaclier   bargaining  agents. 

Schools    7-12    involved    in    the   youth   employment   program  may 
properly  be   held   accountable    for    imparting    the   basic    transf errable 
job   skills.       But    the    school-basod   programs    should   not   be   held  singly 
accountable    for   actual   after-graduation   job   placement.  Where 
vocational    education   agents    are   willing   and   have    the   capability  to 
be   engaged    in   placement   and   are   doing   so    successfully,    they  may  wish 
to    continue    to   be   held    accountable    for   placement.      Decisions  con- 
cerning   the    accountability    for   after-graduation    job   placement  should 
be   made   at    the    local    level.       It   should   be   noted    that  after-graduation 
job   placement    is    an   excellent   example   of   an   area   where   the    type  of 
cooperation    among    the    schools,    prime   sponsors,    and   private  sector 
envisioned    in    the   proposal    can   truly   benefit    the   recipients   of  the 
program.       Responsibility    for    programs   whereby   youth   are   exposed  to 
job    sampling,    job   skill   development,    and    job   placement   can  appropriately 
be    shared   by    the   schools,    the   prime    sponsors,    and   the   private  sector. 

Another    aspect   of   accountability    is    the    individual  assessment 
and   achievement    recor-.:s    envisioned    in   the   proposal*      U'^ile  we  do 
not  question    the    need    for    or    the   validity   of    record-keeping,    we  must 
caution    that    it   can    succeed   only    if   class    size    is   small   enough   to  be 
manageable*       Our   members*    recent    experiences   with    the    paperwork  re- 
quirements   and  burdens    of   PL   94-142,    the   Education   for  All 

Handicapped   Children   Act,    indicate    to    us    that   manageable   clans  size 
is    absolutely   critical    to    the    success   of    any   program  requiring 
definitive    paper    on   each    individual  student. 

Our    final    concern    has    to    do   with   problonis    we   have    cincoun  t  c  ired 
with   the    funding   cycle   of    the   CETA   programs,    which    is    not  synchronized 
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with    the    funding    lea's    receive    for   operation   of    federal  education 
programs.      Lea's   know  what    funds    are   going   to  be   available    to  them 
from   local,    state,    and    federal    soisrces   and  put   together    their  educa- 
tion  programs  before   either    the    lea  or    the  CETA  administrators 
know  what  will  be   available   under   CETA.       In   certain   instances^    lea  * s 
have    used   some   of    their   ov/n  budgets    to    fill    in   until   CETA    funds  are 
forthcoming,    in   effect    spending    some   of    their   education    funds  for 
CETA    funds.       If  CETA    funds    do   not    come    in    time   or    are   not  adequate, 
Xea ' 3   could   be   forced    to   borrow   to  make   up   the   shortfall*      This  is 
obviously   a   very   poor    management    practice,    one    that  will    no  longer 
be   encouraged    if    the    funding    cycle   for   the   new  program   is  synchro- 
nized  with    the    education    funding  cycle- 
In   closing,    I*d    like    to    call    the    Subcommittee's  attention 
to   an    editorial    in    the   March    3   National   Journal ,    a   copy    of  which 
is    attached^      We    tend    to    agree  with  much   of   what  National   Jour na X 
says   on   this  issue. 

"As   Congress    prepares    to    try    to    cut  President 
Carter^s    fiscal    1981   budget,    high   on    its  list 
of   potential    targets    is    the  Administration's 
showcase    dome^atic    initiative  —  its   youth  employ- 
ment proposal •      That  *  s    too   oad ,    because  the 
measure   shows    a    lot  of  promise. 

*'  •  •  •  (T)he   Administration's    new   program  seems 
worth    a    try.       There    is   evidence    that    its  main 
approach — mobilizing   schools,    state   and  local 
governments,    private   industry,    labor  and 

community   organizations    in   cooperative  ventures  

can  work . " 

We   urge    this   Subcommittee   and    the   Congress    to   act  quickly 
and    favorably    to   enact    into   law  this    exciting   new  program.  We 
believe    that ^    i^  nothing    is    done,    the    alternative   is  unthinkable. 
The   human   and    fiscal    costs    in   welfare,    in    crime,    in    the   brick  wall 
faced   by   so  many  disadvantaged   youth   are    staggering   and  totally 
intolerable . 

NEA   stands    ready    to  work  with   you    to   secure   passage   of  this 
important   new   initiative.       Thank  you. 
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l^EA  RESOLUTION 

B79-18   Vocational  Education 

The  National   Education   Association   tjelieves   t^lat  preparation 
of    students    for   vocations   and   productive    jobs    should  be   a  basic 
policy  of    secondary   and   higher   education.      Educational  programs, 
which  will    assure   equal   opportunity    for  occupational  development, 
should   be   developed    for   all    students.      A   continuing  comprehensive 
program   for    training,    retraining,    advancement,    and   promotion  should 
be   provided    for    students   who   have    completed   minimal    state  attendance 
requirements . 

The   Association   supports   vocational    and   technical  education 
as   a  major   component   of    education.      To  be   effective,  vocational 
and   technical   education    should  be    preceded   by  career   awareness  and 
exploration  programs.      These   exploratory   courses   should  be  incorporated 
into   traditionally   academic   courses    and   into  existing  industrial 
and   practical   arts   education   courses-  (76) 
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EMPLOYMENT  I-OCUS/ J  AM  ES  W.  SINGER 

A  Tempting  Target 


Ai  Congress  pr«y»3rcv  lo  iry  lo  cv\  Prcsidcnl  Carlcr**  fiscal 
1981  budget,  high  on  ii&  list  of  potential  largcis  is  Ihe 
Adminislraiion'v  showcase  domestic  iniliativ  c— it^  youth 
empto>rnent  propo^kal.  That's  too  bad,  beeau>e  the  measure 
shows  a  lot  of  promise. 

The  Admin iM ration  is  seeking  52  billion  in  the  next  two  fiscat 
\cars  to  help  disadvantaged  youn^  persons,  t^hosc  unemplay- 
menl  rate  has  been  running  30  per  cent  and  hi^ther.  The  funds 
i^uutJ  he  divided  bel^^een  the  Labor  Department,  v^hich  would 
provide  edueaiion.  work  cxpcricnec  and  job  training  for  older 
youths  no  longer  in  sehool.  a nJ  the  new  kdueation  Oepartriient. 
which  \«ould  furnish  compensatory  education  and  job  training 
for  junior  and  senior  htgh  sehool  students  in  3.000  of  the 
country's  poorest  school  districts. 

Whde  most  \tcmbcr»  of  Congress  fully  support  the  goal  of 
comhatin^  youth  unemployment,  many  will  be  reluctant  lo  set 
up  a  new  program  at  a  t:mc  when  the  Administration  is 
propoMOp  cutbacks  in  existing  programs — ^almost  certainly 
including  cducntton  and  jobs  cfforls  —  with  established  con- 
'^litucncics.  Instead,  ihcy  will  push  lo  divert  the  money  for  lUc 
new-  effort  to  existing^  programs  targeted  for  eutbaeki. 

On  top  of  this,  many  embers  —  most  notably  Rep.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins.  D-CahT.  chairman  of  the  Lducation  and  Labor 
Suhcommtitec  on  Employment  Opportunities  —  have  serious 
rcxcrvations  abaut  the  Administration's  proposal,^  They 
question  whether  legislation  i'i  really  needed  I o achieve  the  m.iin 
purpose  of  the  proposal:  for^^in^  closer  links  among  schi>ols. 
stale  and  local  governments,  private  industry  and  others. 

Nor  do  li.iwkins  and  other  congressional  critics  believe  that 
providing  more  money  to  schools  offers  much  hope.  They  argtic 
ihai  schools,  which  have  long  received  iubstanii;rl  federal 
a^^islanee.  have  never  been  much  help  to  tow  achievers.  Kaiher 
than  embarkmg  on  a  new  effort,  the  critic*  v\ould  prefer  lo 
continue  existing  youth  program^  iliat  they  sa>  arc  eCfeciiv c  and 
have  promoted  the  necessur>'  cooperation. 

Even  if  Con^res^  want^  to  authorize  the  Administration*! 
^ouih  program,  ii  Uocs  not  have  much  time  to  act.  President 
Carter  announced  the  program  on  Jan.  10,  but  the  ;»ri*i.vl 
drafting  of  the  Iciri^lalion  did  not  start  until  later,  and  the  bill 
vkas  not  sent  up  lo  C«ip:io1  Mill  until  .March  X 

Under  the  hiid{;et  process,  the  Mouse  and  Senate  commiltccs 
must  report  the  bill  by  Ntay  15  —  and.  Mouse  a:dcs  said,  the 
legislation  should  move  even  faster  io  provide  ample  time  to 
appropiialc  funds.  This  docs  not  leave  much  time  tu  move  a 
complex  piece  of  legislation  urider  the  best  circunotanccs. 

Unices  adfetptcd  this  year,  moreover.  Ihe  proposal  may  never 
be  enacted.  It  hav  attracted  considerable  interest  piim.irily 
beeative  it  wa\  developed  by  a  task  force  headed  by  Vice 
Prcvidenl  Walter  |\  \lond.i1e  and  announceiJ  with  great  fani.ire 
by  Carter  as  the  Adminivlralioirs  chief  domestic  proposal  for 
thi^  vear.  1  he  rric.iNurc  is  unlikely  to  fccetve  such  treatnient  the 
tectifid  linic  *iiiiii nd. 

1  Jiere  as  much  t«>  be  s^itd  for  coiiiiiiuing  exi^ttitg  programs 
rather  than  laitnehinf;  a  new?  effort.  In  rccerit  >ears.  government 
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jobs  programs  —  serving  both  youths  and  adults — have  been 
consiatitU  disrupted  by  changes.  The  most  sweeping  overhaul 
was  made  in  197J  \*ith  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
bmptovment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  Mom  of  ihe 
government's  jobs  efforts  were  consolidaled  in  a  decentralized 
^\>lem  oporaicJ  bv  state  and  local  governments  —  called  prime 
spoikir'*  —  under  the  supervision  of  the  Labor  Department, 

With  the  onset  of  the  recession.  hov*ever.  Congress  in  1974 
added  a  public  jobs  program  that  il  rev  ised  ixvo  vear\  later.  The 
Youth  Unemployment  and  Demonstration  Prv>jccts  Act.  which 
vet  up  a  ntin^her  of  special  youth  programs  and  expires  this  year, 
came  in  I  977.  And  inanv  other  changes  —  including  the  creation 
of  it  private-sector  inttialivc  program  to  promote  closer  lies 
between  prime  sponsors  and  businesses — were  made  in  1978 
uhen  CEITA  was  reauthorized. 

On  balance,  however,  the  Administration's  new  program 
seems  worth  a  Iry.  There  is  evidence  that  its  main 
approach  •-- mobiti/ing  schools,  state  and  local  govcrnmeniv 
private  industry,  labor  and  community  organizations  in 
cooperative  ver^tures — car.  work. 

Unlike  other  federal  e<3u<.Rt  ion  programs.  the  Ad- 
miniNtralton^s  proposal  ^ould  require  individual  schools  to 
device  their  own  plans  for  helping  low  uchieveis  —  with  the 
participation  of  key  groups.  **No  other  federal  education 
program  gives  so  much  decision'making  authority  lo  local 
common  ities  a\  this  program  would.**  an  Administration  official 
uid.  **Kcecni  research  shows  that  the  most  suece;.sful  efforts  are 
tho\e  that  are  designed  and  run  by  the  same  people.** 

Pnnte  sponsors  v^ould  be  encouraged  lo  cooperate  w:th  the 
schools.  A  specified  aiiiount  of  money  — 'S150  million  in  fiscal 
I9H2  ^hen  the  program  would  become  futly  operational  — 
v^ould  he  awarded  to  prime  sponsor  w  iih  v\  rill  en  ugreeme  nts  to 
cotipe».ite  v^iih  schools.  Prime  sponsors  would  aKo  be  reiiuired 
lo  give  priority  to  students  in  schools  that  receive  youth  funds. 

A  coopcrafivc  effort  of  the  sort  intended  to  be  promoted  by 
the  proposal  seems  to  be  succeeding  at  the  O.  W.  Carver 
Conipreheiisise  High  Sehool  \n  AUi^nta.  Ga..  swhose  Mudents 
r*f.*  t*lni«^st  cnlirclv  loW'iiicome  blacks.  "I've  been  to  a  lot  of 
*inner-cily  schools  and  I  had  a  completely  different  feeling  at 
Carxer,"  %atd  Nathaniel  Nl.  Scmple.  a  mirionly  aide  lo  the 
Mouse  Education  and  L.ibor  Commit  tee.  ""The  kids  paid 
aiienlion  in  cla&t.  there  v^as  no  loilermg  and  no  broken  glass 
scattered  around.  The  atmosphere  was  tremendous.*" 

I  "<iur  V  ear  s  ago.  a  new  principal.  Norriv  L.  1 1  ogans.  set  up  an 
advisor>'  council  with  represeniatives  from  private  industry, 
churches  and  government  to  improve  the  sehool  and  help  il 
prepare  stuilcnts  to  hold  jobs.  I  he  students  arc  expo<«ed  to  the 
>\nrld  fif  v*ork  at  lr>cal  companies:  more  than  35t*  of  the  1.200 
sliidentv  hold  johv  during  the  sehool  year. 

A%  a  result  of  the  changes  made  in  the  last  several  years. 
Mog.ins  v.iitL  .fiiciid.inee  li.i\  unpnivcd  *in«l  tht.*  ^Ir4>p  ^>  it  rate 
ti;is  dectinL'tl.  "With  the  help  of  the  pnv.ne  ,int|  puMtic  ^  Jtors." 
he  said.  "vse*«e  Keen  able  tu  turn  the  school  aroufid  and  riuikc  the 
i^itiilily  of  life  heller  for  the  kids  and  the  coinmuntiy^'*  Q 
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Senator  Nelson.  Thank  you  very  m  ach  for  your  testimony  and  I 
appreciate  all  of  you  taking  the  time  to  come  here  and  present 
your  views  on  this  proposed,  this  pending  legislation;  I  am  sorry 
that  I  do  have  another  appointment.  We  will  go  through  the  record 
and  may  have  some  additional  questions  to  ask. 

Each  of  your  prepared  statements  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

At  this  point,  I  order  printed  in  the  record  any  additional  state- 
ments and  other  pertinent  material  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record  by  interested  parties. 

I  also  order  printed  in  the  record  information  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  private  sector  initiative  program  (PSIP),  title  VII  of 
CE^A.  Reauthorization  of  this  program,  which  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  will  be  considered  later  this  year. 

[The  following  material  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record:] 
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Marcti   24,  1980 


Hon.    Gay lord  Nelaon»  Chairman 
Subcooni^i  c  tee  .  on  Employinent:  »  Poverty 

^nd'  Migj:aft?»Jy '•*ibor 
Itmnigratijon   Building    -   A  701 
Washington,    D.C  20510 

Dear  Gay lord: 

I  am  enclosing   correspondence   I   have   received  from 
the   Idaho  Department   of  Education   concerning  lui. grant   educa  — 
tion  programs,    particularly  with  respect    to  t^mployment. 

Once   again,    the   State  of   Idaho   seems  well   ahead  of 
the  federal   government   in   this    area,    and   I  know  you  will  find 
this   material  of  great    interest.      I   am  confident    that  you 
will    talce   Idaho  *s   efforts    into   account   as    the  President's 
and  other  proposals   in   this    field  are   confiidered,    and  1 
appreciate   your  consideration.      Thank  you. 


With  best  wishes. 


Fr ank   Chu  r  c  h 


EncloHuxea 
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STATE    OF  aOAMa 

DCV^ARTMCMT  OR  HDUCATIOM 

LEN  S.  JOHOAN  OFFICE  BUILDING 

BOlS£,  IDAHO  83770  JERRY  L  CVANS 

STATf   f^ul^f  MiNT  tNDt  NT  OF  Pt.Jttl  iC 
iNSl  MUC  riON 

March   1^4,  1980 


The  Honor«}b1c   Frank  Church 
U.S.    Sena  to  r 
Room  ZO't 

Rus&el ]    Senate  Office  Building 
WashI ngton  »    DC      2QS I O 

Dea r  Senator  Church : 

Your    Inquiry   regarding   the  Migrant  Education   Program's  involven>ent 
with  secondary   students    is  sincerely  appreciated. 

Our  feeling    Is,   of  course.    Chat   since   the  Migrant  Program   is  already 
addressing    the  career  awareness.    Job   counseling  and   training  and 
work  expe  r  t  ence   needs  of  a  number  of    1  da ho  ml  nor  i  ty  youth  ,    then  cap- 
ptng  Migrant   Educa t i on  P rog ram  funds  wou Id  be  at   cross  pu r poses  with 
President  Carter's  goals,   as  outlined    In   his   proposed  Youth  Education 
and   Employment    Inlattvc  (YEEI). 

Because    funding    for    that   program  will    key   on    Che   20%  of   the  nation's 
school    districts    that   have   the   highest    levels  of   poverty,    then  focus- 
ing on   highest    risk   students  must   be    the   President's    intention-  Mi- 
grant  children   are  very  high   risk  students;    their  dropout    rate  nation- 
wide   Is   estimated   at  30%. 

Developing  an  effective  program  for  addressing  that  dropout   rate  re- 
quires much   time.      A  great  deal    of   time  and  effort   has  already  been 
Invested    In    the  development  of   programs    for   secondary  migrant  students* 
The    Idaho  Migrant   Education  Program  has   developed   an    Integrated  approach 
toward  up g  rad I ng   the  skills  of   such  s  t  uden  t s .      Pi ea  se   see   the  enc 1 oscd 
summary  of   special    programs   for   secondary   students    for   specific  details. 

Our    intent    Is   not   to   refute  the  purpose  of  President  Carter's  program-- 

our  cna  I  n  concern    is    that  nunles    to  fund   such  a  program  are   not  taken 
from  one   that    is,    to  a  great  extent,    addressing    the   President's  goals. 

We   f^fiel    that   no  useful    purpose  would  be   served  by  "transferring'*  funds 
from  a   sound,   effectively    functioning   program  to  one    for  which  there 
is   no  guarantee  of  equal    results.      We   believe   that    funds    for    such  a 
transfer  could  be   targeted   for   YEEl    from  programs  with  a  poor  track 
record    rather    than   from   the  Migrant    Education  Program,   which  has  a 

proven  record. 

We  hope    that    Che    information    Included    In    this    letter   has  answered 
your   ques  t  i  on  s    satisfactorily*      We   app  rec I a  te   you  r   con  t  i  nu  i  ng    suppor  t 
of  M 1 g  ran  t    Educa  t  i  on .      P 1  ease   do  not    hesitate   to   con tac  t   either  of  us, 
snoti  1  d  more    I  n  format  I  on   be   requ  i  red  . 

Very^  truly   yours,  , 

ARD I S  M.  5*J7aER,  Coordinator,  Migrant  Education 
SHIRLEY  VENDRELL,    Consultant,    Migrant  Education 


EnC 1 osu  re 
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SPECIAL    PROGRAMS  FOR 
SECONDARY   MIGRANT  STUDENTS 

The   aim  of    the  Migrant    Education   Program    in    Idaho    (s    to    improve    the   qua  1  i  t y 
of  education    for  migrant    students.      One  of    the  ways    in  which    t  h  i  ^5    goal     is  being 
met    Is    through   a   project    involving    the   Vocational    Education    Special    Needs  branch 
of    the    state  education    system  and    the   Comprehensive    Employment    and   Training  Act. 
Because  of    this   project,    migrant    students   are    staying    in    school    longer   and  re- 
ceiving   training   and  work   experience    that    allows    them   to   become  more  productive 
members  of    society    as    they    become  adults. 

Although    the   special    needs   of    secondary   migrant    students   were   addressed  prior 
to   September    1979.    *C    v/a  s    at    that    time    that   a   Voca  t  i  ona  1  -  Spec  i  a  I    Needs  Consultant 
was   hired   by    the   Migrant    Education    Resource   Center    in   Nampa.      The    consultant  is 
partially    funded    through    Idaho  Vocational    Education-Special    Needs    and  partially 
tiirough    the   Migrant    Education    Program.      The    focus   of    his   efforts    is   on  address- 
ing   the    staggering   dropout    rate    among   migrant    Students,    and    he    attacks    this  prob^ 
1  em   from  a   number   of    angles.      Through   cooperative   efforts   with   Vo-Ed   and  CETA 
people,    the   consultant    is   often    able    to   place   students    In    training    programs  or 
jobs    that    allow   those   migrant    students    to   stay    in  school- 

Often   a   migrant    student    drops    school    because   he  must    help   his    family  financially 
or   he    is    Frustrated    by   his    failure    in    the    traditional    classroom  setting.  Another 
facet   of   the  consultant's   job    is    helping    these    students    make    realistic  career 
decisions.      The   migrant    student   often    needs   help    Tn   analyzing    his    interests  and 
abilities   and    in   planning   a    program    that   will    best    serve    his    needs.      The  vo- 
cational   consultant    is    also  working   very   hard    to  build    strong    ties    between  school 
officials  and    the   agencies   with  which   he  works. 

In   an   effort    to   more    efficiently   promote   a    solid    relationship    between    the  schools 
and  employment    and    training   agenc i es »    the   vocational    special    needs  consultant 
regu larly   attends    the   Area    III    Emp 1 oymen  t    S   Training   Adv  i  sory    Counc  i  I     ( ETAC ) 
meetings.       By   doing    so »    he   can   have    some    input    into   how    the   CETA   program    is  Im- 
plemented.     CETA    funds   are   allocated    to  all    subsponsor   agencies  within    the  state 
from   the    Idaho  Manpower   Consortium^   wh i ch »    as    the   prime    sponsor    for    the  state* 
is    responsible    for   all    CETA  monies   allocated    in    Idaho.      As    the    trend    toward  de- 
centralization of    responsibilities    for    using   CETA  monies    continues,    ETAC  members 
and   other   concerned    parties  will    have   a   greater   voice    in    how   the   CETA   program  is 
ope  ra  ted . 

There   are   several    programs    under    the   Vo-Ed-CETA   banner    that    have   grealty  benefited 
migrant    students.      Many   migrants   are   currently    Involved    In    the   Comprehensive  Oc- 
cupational   Assessment    6   Training    System    (COATS)    underway    In   Nampa    since  last 
November.      COATS    Is   a   nationally    validated   computer   program   that   offers  assess- 
ment  and    training    in    four    core   areas.      The   program    is   being    funded    by  vocational 
Education   and    33^  of    the    participating   students   are  migrants.      COATS    is  being 
used   mostly   with   high    school    students,    to  a    lesser   extent   with   junior  high 
students  and  other   potential    students.      Response    to    the   program  has   been   pos i ^ 
t  i  ve   and  additional    funding    beyond    the   cu^-rent    fiscal    year    is  anticipated. 

Another   effective   program    for    helping   migrant    students    has    been    the   Youth  Em- 
ployment  C   Training    Program    (YETP)  ,    sponsored   by   CETA*      Some  of    the  work  exper- 
ience opportunities   offered   are   graphics,    secretarial    and   clerical    work,  work 
with   computers,    and    nurses   aide   experience.      While   not    directly    related    to  YETP, 
other    students   are    being   enrolled    In   vocational    training   programs    in    the  area. 
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Still    another   vocational    program   is    the   Family  Education   Program,    housed  in 
Glasgow,   Montana.      The   procedure   used   here    is   to   place  a   needy   family    In  a 
vocational    training   situation.      Training    for   both   husband  and  wife   can    be  set 
up.      Funding    for    families   sent    to   the   pragram  may  come   from  CETA»   and  may  also 
include  educational    training,    such   as  work    towards  a   General    Educational  De- 
velopment   (GED)   Certificate.      The   32-week  course   has    proved   quite  successful, 
both    for  needy  migrant    families   and    for  other  disadvantaged  minorities. 

Other  work  experience  opportunities    for  migrants  are   being   explored  through 
a   newly    formed    committee    in    the   Nampa   School    District.      The   committee,  which 
Includes    the  MtRC    Educational    Special    Needs   Consul tant»    Is   composed   of  school 
personnel    involved    In  work  experience   programs  which    reach  out    into    the  .immunity. 
The  committee    is    interested    In   ensuring    that    a  coordinated  work  experience  ef- 
fort   be    taken    forth    to    the   community.      Through   this   coordinated    effort,  com- 
munity public    relations  wMl    be   greatly  enhanced.      A  key    factor    in    the  success 
of  migrant    students  will    be    flexibility  within   the   program.      As    this  model  con- 
cept   Is   developed    In   Nampa »    it    is   hoped   that    it   may  be  expanded    to  include 
other  school    districts    throughout   southwestern    Idaho.      The  aforementioned  pro- 
grams  provide  a   foundation   for  expansion    that   must    take  place    in   a  continuing 
effort    to  address    the  dropout    rate   among   migrants.      Funding    is  an    issue.  The 
prevailing    feeling  among    those   closest    to   the   problem   is    that  more  attention 
must    be   paid    to   the  junior   high   students.      Work   experience  and    special  training 
programs  within   the   school    structure  can    tremendously  enhance   the  tattered 
self   concept   of  potential    dropouts.      They  must   be  motivated    before    It's  too 
late-      Other   possibilities    for   the    future    include  enlarging    the   high  school 
credit   program   for  On-the-job-    training*    sponsoring  career  awareness  presenta- 
tions   for   migrant    students,    and    involving  computers    In   the   educational  ex- 
perience of    the  migrant* 

A   strong   case    for  computer   programs   can  be   built.      They  are  effective  in 
remediation   and   skill    building    and   can   be   used    for   training    In  areas   such  as 
electronics,    mathematics*    compute*    programml ng ,    etc.      Most    importantly,  the 
computer  can   be  a    tremendous   motivator.      A  student  with  problems    in    the  class- 
room can   be   very   productive  working  with   a  computer. 

It    is    this   productivity    that  we   need   from  migrant    students;    otherwise  an 
enormous   national      esource    is    being  wasted.      Our   educational    system  must  be 
productive    If  we  are    to  maintain    the   society  we   have   struggled   so  hard    to  de- 
velop.     Certainly,    an  educational    dropout    Is   a   potential    burden   on    the  taxpayer. 
To  avoi<l   th?s   burden,   our  educational    system  must   allow  for    restructure    to  pro- 
vide   the   necessary   training    to    enable  migrants   and  other  disadvantaged  minori- 
ties   to   become   productive  members  of  society. 
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The  Idaho  Story 


No  story  of  Idaho  is  complete  without 
mention  of  the  migratory  farm 
workers,  Their  contributions  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  state  each 
year  are  enormous  because  such  a  large 
part  of  .the  Idaho  economy  is  the 
agricultural  industry.  The  state  leads 
the  nation  in  the  production  of 
potatoes.  Idaho  ranks  second  na- 
tionally in  the  production  of  dry  peas 
and  alfalfa  seed;  third  in  hops,  mint, 
dry  beans,  and  barley;  and  fourth  in 
the  production  of  sugar  beets.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on,  underscoring  the  fact 
that  Idaho  could  not  exist  as  we  know 
it  today  without  itr^  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Carrying  that  line  of  reason- 
ing a  step  further,  Idaho  could  not  sur- 
vive economically  without  the  help  of 
the  migratory  farm  worker. 

And  what  is  the  fate  of  these  workers 
who  perform  such  invaluable  services 
for  betterment  of  modem  Idaho? 
Theirs  is  a  hard  lot,  as  they  travel  from 
field  to  field  to  give  themselves  to 
grueling  physical  labor  for  as  long  as 
they  are  able.  Life  expectancy  for  the 
migrant  laborer  is  49  years,  while  he 
eam$barely(3000ayear.  Hischildren 


more  often  than  not  fail  to  complete 
enough  schooling  to  escape  this  bleak 
•lifestyle.  And  it  is  this  vital  area- 
education-that  Idaho  can  offer  the 
migrant  worker  just  compensation  for 
his  labors.  It  is  through  the  state 
migrant  education  program  that 
migrant  workers'  children,  the  most 
educationally  deprived  group  of 
students  in  the  country,  can  be  offered 
a  better  way  of  life. 

To  this  end,  Title  I ESEA  Migrant 
Education  funds  are  allocated.  These 
funds  are  received  in  the  Idaho  Slate 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Federal  Programs,  and  are  based  on 

the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System  (MSRTS)  who  are  served  by 
Idaho  schools. 


Definition 


Guidelines  for  detennining  eligibility 
for  migrant  child  status  are  found  in 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Sec- 
tion 45,  Part  n6d,  "Grants  to  State 
Educational  Agencies  for  Programs  to 
Meet  the  Special  Educational  Needs  of 
Migratory  Children",  May,  1979.  The 
following  definitions  from  the  Federal 
Regulations  are  relevant  when  deter- 
mining migrant  status: 

"  'Agricultural  acHviiy'  mms  fi)  any 
flffi'uify  directly  related  to  the  produc- 
tion or  processing  of  crops,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, poultry,  or  livestock  for  initial 
commercial  sale  or  as  a  principal 
means  of  versonal  subsistence,  (n)  any 
activity  directly  related  to  the  cultiva- 


tion or  hamstin^  of  trees,  (Hi)  or  any 
activity  directly  related  to  fish  farms." 

"A  'currently  mi^ory  child'  means  a 
child  fi)  whose  parent  or  guardian  Is  a 
mi0ory  agricultural  worker  or  a 
mi0ory  fisher;  and  {iij  who  has 
moved  within  the  past  12  months  from 
one  school  district  to  another-or  in  a 
State  that  is  comprised  of  a  single 
school  district,  has  moved  froii  one 
school  administrative  area  to  another- 
to  obtain  temporary  or  seasonal 
employment  in  an  agricultural  or 
fishing  activity,  This  definition  m- 
eludes  a  child  who  has  been  eliphle  to 
be  served  under  the  requirements  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  who.  without 
the  parent  or  guardian,  has  continued 
to  migrate  annually  to  enable  him  or 
her  to  secure  temporary  or  seasonal 
employment  in  an  agricultural  or 


Idaho  Intrastate  Migrant 
Movement  Patterns 


There  are  two  classifications  of 
migrant  students  in  this  definition,  An 
"interstate  migratory  child"  means  a 
child  who  has  moved  with  a  parent  or 
guardian  within  the  past  year  across 
stale  boundaries  in  order  that  a  parent, 
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guardian,  or  member  of  his  immediate 
family  might  secure  temporary  or 
seasonal  emplopent  in  an  agricultural 
or  fishing  activity.  An  "intrastate 
migratory  child"  means  a  child  who 
resides  in  a  state  full  time  and  who  has 
moved  with  a  parent  or  guardian 
within  the  past  year  across  school 
district  boundaries  within  th^t  state  in 
order  tbt  a  parent,  guardian  or 
member  of  his  immediate  family  might 
secure^  temporary  or  seasonal  employ- 
ment in  an  agricultural  or  fishing  ac- 
tivity. 

h  1979,  approximately  52%  of  the 
migrant  children  in  Idaho  were 
classified  as  interstate  migratory 
students.  These  students  came  from  36 
states,  with  Texas,  California, 
Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Florida  being  the  primary  "sending" 
states.  Intrastate  fnl|?rant  students 
comprised  14%  cf  the  student 
population,  sc-  m  m  of  these 
students  were  currently  migratory". 
The  remaining  students  on  migrant 
roles,  34%,  were  classified  as  "former- 
ly migratory". 


"A  'jomerly  mi0ory  child  means  (i) 
a  child  who  was  eligible  to  he  comted 
and  served  as  a  currently  migratory 
chM  within  the  past  five  years,  but  is 
not  now  a  currently  minatory  child; 
lives  in  an  area  served  by  a  migrant 
education  project;  and  has  the  concur- 


rence of  his  or  her  parent  or  pardian 
to  continue  to  be  considered  a 
migratory  child,  (iijUere  is  a  total  of 
six  years  of  program  eligil?i%"fl  one 
year  status  as  a  'currently  migratory 
child'  and  up  to  five  additional  years  as 
a  'formerly  minatory  child," 


GENERAL  PATTERNS  OF  MIGRANT 
CHILDREN  ENTERING  IDAHO 


to 
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National  Goals 


It  is  the  goal  of  the  national  migrant 
education  program  to  establish  or  im- 
prove supplemental  programs  of  in- 
struction and  supportive  services  for 
the  children  of  migratory  workers  in 
agriculture  and  fishing.  The  mobility 
of  migratory  children  requires  agn^ 
ment  among  states  in  the  development 
of  comprehensive  national  goals;  con- 
sequently, each  s^te  is  responsible  for 
developing  a  state  plan  for  migrant 
education  which  reflects  the  national 
goals.  Local  project  objectives  in  turn 
provide  a  base  for  project  activities 
which  fulfill  state  objectives  and  na- 
tional goals. 

The  national  goals  are,  therefore,  the 
basis  upon  which  the  educational  con- 
tinuity of  migratory  children  is 
assured.  While  individual  state  situa- 
tions may  alter  the  emphases  of  these 
goals,  a  comprehensive  migrant  educa- 
tion program  would  be  impossible  to 
implement  without  these  guidelines. 
The  national  goals  as  outlined  below 
call  for: 

*Specijically  desired  cunicular  pro- 
grams in  academic  disciplines  based 


upon  migrant  children's  assessed 
needs, 

^Success  oriented  academic  programs, 
career  options  and  counseling .  ac- 
tivities,  and  vocailonal  skills  training 
that  encourage  migrant  children's 

'  retention  in  schools  and  contribute  to 

'  success  in  later  life. 

Xommunication  skills  programs 
\  which  reflect  migrant  children's 
'  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

^Supportive  services  that  foster 
physical  and  mental  well-being,  when 
necessary  for  migrant  children's  suc- 
cessful partidpalion  in  the  basic  in- 
structional programs,  including  dental, 
medical,  nutritional,  and  psychological 
services. 

*Pro^rams  developed  through  in- 
teragency cooperation  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels. 

*A  component  for  meaningful  migrant 
parent  involvement  in  the  cducflfion  of 
their  children  and  in  which  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  parents  and 
educators  will  he  directed  toward  the 


improvement  of  the  migrant  children's 
academic  and  social  skills. 

*Staff  development  opportunities  that 
increase  staff  competencies  in  the 
cognitive,  psychomotor  and  affective 
domains. 
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M  component  to  properly  identify  and 
moll  all  eli^ble  wigrant  cMdren. 

'Preschool  and  hnder^arten  programs 
desipied  to  meet  mi^ant  chiMren's 
Jeoelopmental  needs  md  prepare  fliem 
\or\vituresmm. 


GOALS 


^development,  eulution,  and 
dmwMon  of  information  desired 
to  increase  knowledge  of:  pro-am  in- 
tent; intra-  and  interstate  pro-am 
development;  contribution  of  migrants 
to  the  community;  and  total  effect  of 
the  program. 

*The  assurance  that  secfuence  and  con- 
tinuity will  be  m  inherent  part  of  the 
migrant  child's  total  education  pro- 
gram through:  the  development  of  a 
system  which  should  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  methods,  concepts,  and 
materials;  and  the  effective  use  of  the 
MSR7S  component  for  inter-  and  in- 
trastate communication  in  the  ex- 
change of  student  records. 

Related  to  the  aforementioned  national 
guidelines,  the  following  are  priorites 
of  the  Idaho  migrant  program  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  project  proposal 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Migrant 
Section  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education: 

*To  serve  the  interstate,  intrastate,  or 
5-year  provisional  migrant  chMren 
who  are  in  Idaho  during  the  regular 
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school  term  or  summer  months. 

*To  cooperate  with  the  Migrant  Stu- 
dent Record  Transfer  System,  and  pro- 
vide leadership  to  the  l£A 's  in  utilii- 
ing  all  information  aodable  on  the 
records. 

To  continue  to  provide  leadership  in 
all  levels  of  interstate  cooperation. 

*To  continue  to  provide  leadership  in 
assessing  the  cultural  and  linguistic 
backgrounds  of  the  migrant  children 
and  to  provide  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  appropriate  to  meet  the 
individual  needs,  including  those  of 
children  who  do  not  speak  English  or 
those  who  have  limited  English 
language  skills. 

To  provide  leadership  for  effective 
parent  involvement  throughout  the 
Idaho  l/iigrant  Program. 

To  continue  to  develop  additional 
leadership  through  the  Migrant  Educa- 
tion Resource  Centers. 

To  strive  for  continuous  SUE  and 
LEA  staff  development, 
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Educational  Services 


The  State  Department  of  Education  en- 
courages parents  to  become  involved 
in  \k  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  of  migrant  education  pro- 
grams by  means  of  Parent  Advisory 
Committees.  Reasons  for  this  involve- 
ment are  many;  for  instance,  parents 
have  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
schools  meet  the  needs  of  their 
children.  Communication  and 
cooperation  between  parents  and 
schools  ^nd  to  help  identify  specific 
student  needs;  this  facilitates  improved 
student  performance  levels.  Parent  in- 
volvement also  helps  to  enrich  the  cur- 
riculum, and  helps  to  further  integrate 
the  migrant  family  into  the  communi- 
ty. 

To  assist  the  State  Department  of 
Education  staff  in  providing  extended 
services  tj  school  districts  serving 
migrant  ttudents,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  established  two  Migrant 
Education  Resource  Centers,  in  Nampa 
and  in  Rupert.  These  resource  centers 
are  funded  through  separate  applica- 
tions with  sponsoring  school  districts 
which  serve  only  as  fiscal  agents. 


Each  resource  center  provides  an 
MSRTS  terminal  location;  bilingual 
personnel  to  assist  with  curriculum 
consultation;  identification  and 
recruitment  personnel;  local  produc- 
tion services  including  graphic  arts, 
printing,  and  photography;  a  cur- 
riculum library;  and  nutrition  and 
vocational  education  consultants. 

Idaho  migrant  programs  are  currently 
operating  in  32  school  districts 
statewide.  The  Idaho  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  provides  leadership 
as  local  school  districts  plan  aid  tmpl 
ment  supplemental  instructional  pro- 
grams appropriate  to  the  special  needs 
of  migrant  children.  These  programs 
are  offered  duri  ig  the  regular  school 
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term  as  well  as  during  the  summer 
months.  Idaho  schools  provided 
educational  services  for  approximately 
10,000  migrant  students  during  the 
1979  fiscal  year, 

To  implement  a  migrant  education 
program,  a  school  district  must 
prepare  and  submit  an  approvable  pro- 
ject application  each  year.  The  ap- 
plication is  approved  and  monitored 
by  the  migrant  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The 
migrant  population  in  Idaho  is  mainly 
Mexican-American,  although  Anglo, 
Laotian,  Navajo,  etc.,  children  are  also 
eligible  for  migrant  status,  As  such, 
each  local  program  hires  bilingual  pro^ 
fessional  and/or  nonprofessional  staff 


to  help  with  such  academic  skills  as 
oral  language  development,  reading, 
^  and  math.  In  addition,  each  district 
employs  a  home-school  coordinator 
who  understands  the  migrant  lifestyle, 
who  identifies  and  recruits  migrant 
students,  and  who  can  act  as  liaison 
between  migrant  families  and  the 
school  system. 

Programs  vary  from  district  to  district, 
but  around  30  summer  school  pro- 
grams with  participating  students  from 
40  school  districts  are  in  operation  each 
year.  These  programs  emphasize  basic 
academic  skills  and  are  aimed  at 
children  between  the  ages  of  S  and  13. 
Evening  teenage  programs  are  offered 
at  four  sites.  Driver  education,  com- 
munication skills,  and  vocational 
classes-including  home  economics, 
typing,  welding,  auto  mechanics, 
etc.-are  strong  components  of  pro- 
grams for  teenagers  who  have  been  in 
the  fields  all  day.  Each  summer,  more 
secondai-y  students  are  earning  credit 
toward  high  school  graduation;  some 
are  looking  toward  college.  Reducing 
the  dropout  rate  is  a  prime  concern  of 
all  migrant  educators. 


The  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System, 


About  the  MSRTS: 

The  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System  (MSRTS)  was  developed  in 
1968  to  help  provide  accurate,  up-to- 
date  information  about  the  health  and 
academic  status  of  migrant  children. 
The  program  began  serving  students  in 
six  states  but  has  grown  enormously 
since  then.  Eleven  years  later,  the 
system  has  grown  to  the  point  where  it 
serves  623,00C  migrant  children 
throughout  48  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Data  on  more  than  1  million  students 
have  passed  through  the  MSRTS  com- 
puter since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. MSRTS  is  headquartered  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas,  and  is  being  im- 
plemented by  the  Arkansas  State 
Department  of  Education  under  con- 
tract to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

How  If  Works: 

MSRTS  is  a  computerized  data  system 
which  will  provide  educational  and 
health  information  on  any  migrant 
child  to  any  participating  state  within 
24  hours.  Each  state  is  linked  to  the 
computer  bank  via  teletype  terminals. 


Idaho  terminals  are  located  in  Nampa  tion  process  by  filling  out  the  standar- 
and  Rupert  at  the  slate's  two  migrant  dized  MSRTS  transfer  forms.  In 
education  resource  centers.  Each  Idaho,  each  resource  center  employs  an 
MSRTS  terminal  is  operated  by  a  per- 
;  son  responsible  for  receiving  and 
I  transmitting  the  relevant  data.  This 
I  link  between  the  local  operator  and  the 
Little  Rock  data  bank  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  system. 

Local  school  officials  and  classroom 
teachen  also  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
maintenance  of  proper  communication 
with  the  national  headquarters.  The 
local  people  initiate  the  communica- 
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identification  and  recruitmcnt-MSRTS  and  system  updates.  This  is  usually 
consultant  who  helps  familiarize  local  done  through  periodic  workshops  and 
educators  with  encoding  techniques  individual  orientation  sessions.  This 

consultant  is  also  someone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  migrant  lifestyle  and 
can  act  as  a  liaison  between  migrant 
families  and  the  local  school  personnel. 

New  Developments: 

The  growth  of  the  MSRTS  has  caused 
an  expansion  of  services  offered  by  the 
program.  Qualified  migrant  students 
may  now  receive  information  about 


job  placement  or  opportunities  in 
higher  education  through  the  MSRTS. 
Information  is  also  offered  to  migrant 
parents  about  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing a  good  education. 

Great  improvements  are  also  being 
made  in  the  area  of  student  assessment. 
MSRTS  officials  have  developed  stan- 
dardized skills  lists  that  can  be  used  for 
placement  in  any  of  the  more  than 
17,000  schools  that  use  the  system.  The 
skills  lists  measure  students  in  four 
categories:  reading,  math,  oral 
language  development,  and  early 
childhood  education. 

The  Importance  of  MSRTS: 

Approximately  90%  of  the  migrant 
students  of  this  nation  never  graduate 
from  high  school.  In  the  past  two 
years,  however,  8,844  migrant 
students  have  graduated,  Many  may 
not  have  received  their  diplomas  had  it 
not  been  for  MSRTS.  The  offerings  of 
this  system  can  give  migra.it  students 
the  necessary  educational  and  health 
services  to  build  a  better  tomorrow  for 
themselves  and  for  Anerica, 
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DistHcb  Served 
by  the  S.W.  Idaho  M.E.R.C 

NampaP 
Caldwell  f  132 
wader  tm 
NotuSifl35 
Panna  |137 
Canyon  |!139 
Glenns  Ferry  1192 
Mountain  Home  |fl93 
Emtnettp 
Marsingf363 

Bruneau  •  Grandview  1365 
Honiedale|370 
Payette  f  371 
New  Plymouth  (1372 
Wieser|431 


Districts  Served 
by  the  S.E.  Idaho  M.E.R.C 

Snake  River  f52 
Blackfoot  |S5 
Aberdeen  P 
Firth  f  59 
Shelley  f60 
Idaho  Falls  ^91 
Cassia  County  f  151 
Fremont  County  plS 
lefferson  County  if251 
Itrome  |261 
VaUey  f262 
Minidob  County  jf331 
American  FaQs  pi 
Twin  Falls  f411 
Buhl  1412 
Filer  if413 
Murtaughp 


0) 
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'  An  M.S.R.T.S.  T«!nninal  is  iocattd  at  tach  Mi.R.C. 
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Giant  strides  are  bein^  made  to  make  wayside  and  back  into  a  lifestyle  from 

the  "Idaho  Story"  as  it  pertains  to  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  educa- 

migrant  education  a  stor)'  with  a  hap-  tion  of  these  children  must  be  of  in- 

py  ending,  That  task  is  a  monumental  creasing  concern  to  all  Idahoans, 

one,  however,  and  much  work  still  Neither  token  acknowledgement  nor 

needs  to  be  done.  For  each  migrant  benign  neglect  is  the  answer  to  those 

student  who  successfully  completes  who  have  given  so  much  and  received 

nigh  school,  several  more  fall  by  the  so  little  in  return. 
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United  States  Office  of  Education 

Washington,  D.C. 
Vidal  Rivera,  Ir. 
Acting  Director,  Migrant  Education  Division 

Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Winford  "Joe"  Miller,  Director 
Glenna  Cole,  Area  Coordinator  ■  Idaho 

Idaho  State  Department  of  Education 

lerry  L.  Evans  -  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Donald ).  Carpenter  •  Associate  Stale  Superintendent,  SlateFederal  instructional  Services 
Ruth  Seydel  -  Supervisor,  Compensatory  Education 
Ardis  M.  Snyder  •  Coordinator,  Migrant  Education 
Shirley  Vendrell  -  Consultant,  Migrant  Education 

Southeast  Idaho  Migrant  Education  Rtsource  Center 

Route  1 
Rupert,  Idaho  83350 
Stan  Patterson,  Director  436-9345 
Norma  DeVoe,  MSRTS  Terminal  Operator  436-9358 
Debbie  Anderson,  MSRTS  Terminal  Operator  436-9358 

Southwest  Idaho  Migrant  Education  Resource  Center 
619  South  Canyon 
Nampa.  Idaho  83651 
|.  Brent  McDonald,  Director  467-5288 
Patricia  Hendrix,  MSRTS  Terminal  Operator  466-7154 
Viola  flayes,  MSRTS  Terminal  Operator  466-7154 
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Mig^iraiits  in  lilalio 

Idaho's  ecxinciny  cxxild  not  exist  as  we  know  it  today 
without  agricuXturaa  production  and  migratory  farm  vrarJcers. 
Underscoring  tKis  is  the  fact  that  IdaHD  leads  the  nation  in 
the  produotion  of  potatoes;  ranlcs  second  nationally  in  the 
prodxxrtion  of  dry  peas  and  alfalfa  seed;  third  in  hops,  mint, 
dry  beans r   and  barley;   and  fourth  in  the  production  of  sugar 
beets. 


Tlie  Idalfio  Migrant  Program 

Idaho  migrant  programs  £ure  cujrrently  operating  in  32 
school  districts  statevri-de.     The  Idaho  State  Department  of 
Education  provides  leadership  as  local  school  districts  plan 
and  implement  supplemental  instructional  programs  appropriate 
to  the  school  needs  of  migrant  children-     These  programs  are 
offered  during  the  regular  school  term  as  well  as  during  the 
sunmer  months-      Idaho  schools  provided  educational  services 
for  approximately  10,000  migrant  students  during  the  1979 
fiscal  year. 
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Inter-'DistiriG^  Communications 

Int:ejr-<3ist2rict.  lines  of  ocrmunication  can  best  be  accom- 
plished witJiin  CREDIT  ACCRUAL  and  t±fce  MIGRA^/T  STUDEttT  FIBOORD 
TRANSFER  SYSTEM- 


MSRTS.  Cre«lit  Accimal 

The  Credit  Accrual  of  tbe  MSRTS  Uniform  Migrant  Student 
Educational  Transfer  Form  offers  the  teacher  mach  background 
Information  into  the  general  scope  of  subject  matter  and  areas 
of  achieved  weeks  of  credit-  Through  proper  plennning  of  tlie 
course  offering  and  positive  exposure  to  the  information,  tbe 
child ^  even  tiiougb  verv  mobile,  can  accrue  credits  necessairy 
for  high  school  graduation. 


Xtie  Migrant  S^u<2e«at  Eiecmr^  Ttransf er  Syntem 

MSKTS  is  a  computorized  data  systsn  vrtiich  will  provide 
educational  and  health  information  on  any  migrant  child  to 
any  of  tJ>e  48  participati-i>g  states  within  24  hours.  Each 
state  is  llnJced  to  the  computer  bank  in  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas ,  via  te 1 etype  terminal s . 

Idaho  terminals  axe  located  in  Nampa  eind  Rupert  at  the 
state's  two  migrant  education  resource  centers- 

V  J 
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XDAHO  STATE  CEPARIMEI^Tr  OF  ECC3CATICN 

JerxY        Evans  -  Statie  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

DonaOci        Carpenter  -  Associate  State  SuperintCTxient  ^ 
State-Federal  Instructional  Services 

For  f\xrt?ier  information,  contact: 

Ardis  M.  Snyder^  Coordinator,  Migremt  Education 
Shirley  Vendrell,  Consultant,  Migrant  Bducaticn 
Phone  334-2275 

Francis  Rist  —  Supervisor,  Accreditation  and 

EducatiOTiaJ-  Audits 

Phcsne  334-2165 
Leila  I^wis  -  Consultant,  Pupil  PersCTinel/Careear 

Education 

Phone  334-3813 

Southeast  Idaho  Migrant  Education  Resource  Center 
Stan  Patterson,  Director  (436-9345) 

Southwest  Idciho  Migremt  Education  Resource  Center 
Brent  NfcDonald,  Director  (467-5281) 


miLm  publXcatdxxi  ±m  finAnoad  by  funds- sso^^lided  by  titw 
Division  o£  Trtmstlofi  taac  ttm  DlaadvarrtAged^  U.  S.  Office 
of  Bimast-ion.     HoMwcar,  tha  oplnlcns  expcmasd  terttln  do 
not:  naoBnsz-lly  r>a£l«ct  tihe  pnslrim  oar  pciicy  of  ttm 
U.  S,  OfflOtt  of  Sduoation,  snl  no  official  ovlorscnmli 
by  thm  U.  5.  Offlcw  of  Blucfttlon  should  be  Inferred* 
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STATEMENT  OF  GOVERNOR  J.  JOSEPH  GARRAHY 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  GOVERNOR'S  ASSOCIATION 
GDfWITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


CONCERNING  PROPOSED  YOUTH  LEGISLATION 

AND 

SENATE  BILL  S,    1312  WELFARE  REFC 


SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SUBCO^^aTTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT, 

POVERTY,  AND  MIGRATORY  LABOR  OF  THE 
SENATE  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COI^TTEE 
SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSON,  CHAIRMAN 
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The  National  Governors'  Association  supports  the  basic 

THRUST  OF   both   PIECES  OF   LEGISLATION^    AND   BELIEVES   THAT  BOTH 

are  enactable^  even  in  a  year  of  great  budgetary  concerns. 
Programs  that  put  people  to  work^  thus  creating  productive^ 
taxpaying  members  of  society  are  ant i - i nflat i onary  in  nature. 

Specific  points  on  the  Youth  Employment  legislation: 

•  We  agree  with  the  support  for  state  and  local  decision- 
making inherent  in  the  special  incentive  funds^  but 
feel  that  the  legislation  needs  to  be  more  specific 

ON  ITS  notification  PROCESS^  AND  THAT  MULTI^YEAR  FUNDING 
should   be  AVAILABLE. 

•  We  do  not  see  why  the  Education  Cooperative  Incentive 
Grants  needs  to  be  a  separate  competition,    We  would 
prefer  that  it  function  much  the  same  as  the  current 
22  percent  set-aside  under  CETA  youth  programs. 

•  We  support  performance  standards^  but  prefer  to  see 
them  in  the  form  of  state  and  local  standards  developed 
within  federally-specified  guidelines. 

•  We  are  pleased  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  role  of 
the  Governors'  Statewide  Grants.     Current  statewide 
monies  are  being  used  rw  many  states  to  enhance 
cooperation  between  the  education  and  the  employment 

A iD  training  systems;  the  programs  are  effective  and 
should  be  continued, 
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Specific  points  on  the  jobs  <:omponent  of  welfare  reform 
(SV  1312). 

•  FUDNING   OF   THE   GOVERNORS   TO   CARRY  OUT  JOB  SEARCH 
ASSISTANCE   RECOGNIZES   THE   ROLE   OF   THE   STATE  AS   A  PAYOR 
OF   CASH   ASSISTANCE  AND  A   COORDINATOR   OF   AGENCIES  AND 
PROGRAMS  WITHIN  THE  STATE. 

•  The   LEGISLATION   SHOULD   SPECIFY  A   GUARANTEE   TO   THE  STATE 
(or   TO   THE    PRIME   SPONSOR   SYSTEM   FOR   THE    PURPOSES   OF  PSE 
AND   training)    FOR    SUFFICIENT   FUNDS   TO   CARRY   OUT  THE 
PROGRAM.      This    is    not   the   same   as   requesting   AN  ENTITLE- 
MENT  TO   THE    INDIVIDUAL   FOR   THE  SLOT, 

•  The  CAP  IN  Section  26^  should  be  on  administrative  costs 
ONLY.     There  should  be  no  cap  on  training;  the  mix  of 
training  and  PSE  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
individual  client. 

•  The  length  of  the  job  search  period  should  be  more 
flexible^  suiting  individual^  geographical^  and 
seasonal  needs. 

•  The  coordination  of  program  agents  required  under  this 
legislation  yet  again  points  up  the  need  for  Congress 

to  consider  rewriting  the  ^5-year-old  V/agner-Peyser  Act. 

•  V/elfare  reform  jobs  should  all  be  contained  in  one  part 
of  the  CETA  law^  and  should  not  be  drawn  in  bits  and 
pieces  from  other  parts  of  CETA. 
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Mr,  Chairman^  and  other  members  of  this  committee  thank 

YOU    FOR    the   opportunity  TO  APPEAR    BEFORE   YOU  TODAY   TO  ADDRESS 
TWO    SEPARATE   BUT    INTERRELATED    ISSUES    THAT   CONTINUE    TO  BEDEVIL 
ALL   OF   US.      Both    ISSUESj    a  jobs    component  of   welfare   reform  AND 
THE    REAUTHORIZATION   OF   THE  YoUTH  TiTLE   OF   THE  CETA  LEGISLATION., 
SHARE   A    FUNDAMENTAL   WORTHWHILE   THRUST   THAT   CANNOT   BE  IGNOREDj 
BOTH    SEEK  TO   BE   PREVENTIVE    IN    NATURE.       VfE  ARE  ALL   TOO  FAMILIAR 
WITH    THE   RESULTS   OF    THE   LACK  OF    PREVENTIVE  INTERVENTION 
STRATEGIES:       LONG-TERM  DEPENDENCE    ON    INCOME   MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS^, 
AND    INDIVIDUALS    ILL    EQUIPPED   TO   COMPETE    IN   THE    LABOR   MARKET  DUE 
-TO    LACK   OF    BASIC    EDUCATION  AND   OCCUPATION   SKILL.      OTHER  OUT- 
COMES  ARE    FACED    IN    LOCAL   AND    STATE   BUDGET  OFFICES^  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE   OFFICES   AND    LEGISLATIVE    BODIES.      RESOURCES   OF  THE 
STATE   AND    LOCAL   LEVEL^    ALONE^     INSUFFICIENT   TO   FINANCE  PREVENTIVE 
PROGRAMS   TO   SOLVE   THE    PROBLEMS    OF    CERTAIN   SEGMENTS    OF  OUR 
SOCIETY.       The    strategies   must   be   national    in   SCOPE — LOCAL  IN 
IMPLEMENTATION. 

Governor  Nelson.,   if  it  is  agreeable  with  you  I  will  divide 

THIS    testimony    INTO   TWO  DISTINCT   PARTS.      ThE    FIRST   PORTION  WILL 
FOCUS   ON   THE   YOUTH   PROPOSAL  YOU   JUST   RECENTLY   RECEIVED  AND  THE 

second  on  the  jobs  component  of  welfare  reform. 

Prior  to  my  "detailed  remarks.,  let  me  thank  the  committee 

FOR   allowing    this    COMBINED   TESTIMONY.      Mr .    CHAIRMAN^    YOU  WILL 
REMEMBER    THE   DEMANDS    ON  THE    STATE   EXECUTIVE   OFFICE  DURING 
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LEGISLATIVE    SESSIONS.      ThIS    IS   MY    CURRENT    RhODE  IsLAND 

SITUATION.     However^   in  no  way  does  the  request  for  combined 

testimony  reflect  a  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 

Human  Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Governors'  Association^ 

WHICH    I    CHAIR^    to    either    ISSUE.       If    TIME    WERE    NOT    SUCH  A 
precious    COMMODITY    I    WOULD   HAVE    ENJOYED   THE    PRIVILEGE   OF  HAVING 

the  chair  of  three  subcommittees  of  our  human  resources 
Committee  with  me  today;  Governor  Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  is 
THE  Chair  of  our  income  maintenance  com  httee^  Governor  Joe 
Teasdale  of  Missouri   is  the  chair  of  our  employment  and  training 

SUBCOMMITTEE^    AND   GOVERNOR  Al  OuIE^    WHOM   YOU   ALL   KNOW^  FROM 

Minnesota^  the  Chair  of  our  education  subcommittee  collectively 

WOULD    have    enriched   THIS    TESTIMONY.      As    CHAIR   OF   THE  FULL 
committee^    I    WILL   CULL   FROM    EACH    SET   OF   CONCERNS   OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEES,       In   ADDITION^     I    HAVE    BROUGHT   WITH   ME  COPIES 
OF    TESTIMONY    FROM   GOVERNOR   TEASDALE   ON   THE   WELFARE  REFORM 

proposal^  which  if  agreeable  with  you^  we  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  record. 

Regarding  the  proposed  youth  initiatives^  let  me^  first^ 

NOTE   that   the   ADMINISTRATION'S    PROPOSAL    IN    LARGE  MEASURE 
complements   the    EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING    POLICY    POSITION  ADOPTED 
BY   OUR   ASSOCIATION   ALMOST   A    YEAR   AGO.       I    HAVE  ATTACHED  THAT 
POLICY   POSITION    FOR    YOUR    PERSUAL,       In   ADDITION^    WE  HAVE 
ATTACHED   A   DETAILED    LINE    BY    LINE    ANALYSIS   OF   THE   JOBS  COMPONENT 
OF    WELFARE   REFORM   PREPARED   BY   GOVERNOR   TeASDALE's  COMMITTEE. 

V/e  as  Governors  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  critical 
problems  of  youth  unemployment  and  illiteracy.  These 
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PROBLEMS  OFFER   EXTRAORDINARY   CHALLENGES   TO   BOTH  OUR  EDUCATION 
AND   OUR   EMPLOYMENT   SYSTEMS.      WE  WISH   TO   COMPLIMENT   THE  ViCE 

President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Unemployment^  which  insisted 
ON  wide  involvement  from  all  sectors  of  the  country  -  state 

AND  L.OCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  EDUCATION  AGENCIES^  LABOR^  AND 
youth   THEMSELVES.      Th I S   WIDE    INVOLVEMENT    HELPED  IDENTIFY 

critical  gaps  in  our  assistance  to  poor  and  minority  youths. 
The  Task  Force  found^  and  we  agree^  that  t:here  is  a  dual 

PROBLEM   of    unemployment   AND    LACK  OF   COMPETENCY    IN   THE  BASIC 
SKILLS    OF    READING^    WRITING^    AND   ARITHMETIC.      THEREFORE^  ANY 
YOUTH    INITIATIVE   MUST  ADDRESS   BOTH   PROBLEMS.      ThE  ADMINISTRATION' 
INITIATIVES^    ADMITTEDLY    COMPLEX    IN   THEIR   ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PROGRAMS   THROUGH   GRANTS    VO    SOME    3^000   LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES  AND   ^173   CETA   PRIME    SPONSORS^    DOES   ATTEMPT   TO  DEAL 
WITH   BOTH    PROBLEMS.      OnE   OF   THE   BEST    FEATURES   OF   THE  COMBINED 
THRUSTy    WE    BELIEVE^    IS    THAT  MONEY    IN   THE    PROPOSED   TiTLE    II  OF 
THE   BILL    IS   TO   BE   TARGETED   TO   THE   YOUNGER    POPULATION    IN  THE 
JUNIOR    HIGH   AGE    RANGE,       EMPLOYMENT  AND   TRAINING   DOLLARS  SHOULD 
FOCUS   ON   AN   OLDER   TEEN-AGE    POPULATION.       INADEQUATE  ATTENTION 
HAS    BEEN    GIVEN    TO    OUR    YOUNGER    TEENAGERS.       We    APPLAUD   BOTH  THIS 
ATTEMPT   AND   THE   ADMINISTRATION'S    PROPOSAL    FOR   A   YEAR  OF 
PLANNING   BEFORE    IMPLEMENTATION   BUT   WE   ARE    DEEPLY  CONCERNED 
THAT   PROVISION    FOR    FORWARD    FUNDING    IS    NOT    IN!_LUDED    IN   THE  LABOR 
INITIATIVE    AS    IT    IS    IN    THE    EDUCATION  COMPONENT. 

The   REST   OF   my    remarks   will   FOCUS    PRIMARILY   ON   THE  LABOR 
COMPONENT    OF    THE    PROPOSAL.      LaST   WEEK^    MEMBERS   OF    THE  NGA 
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EDUCATION   SUBCOMMITTEE^    CHAIRED   BY   GOVERNOR   OuiE^  REVIEWED 
THE    EDUCATfON   COMPONENT   AND  WILL    TRANSM I T  THE  I R   A.VALYSIS  UNDER 
SEPARATE   COVER   TO   SENATOR    PeLL'S    COMMITTEE.'      We   WILL   ALSO  SEND 
MEMBERS    OF   THIS   COMMITTEE   COPIES   OF   THAT  ANALYSIS. 

Our   CONCERNS   regarding    THE    LABOR   COMPONENT  ARE   NOT  MAJOR. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  made  many  excellent  proposals  in 
the  drafting.     first  to  be  applauded  is  the  consolidation  of 
three  categorical  programs  plus  the  reduction  of  the  attendent 
PAPERWORK.     Second  is  the  commitment  to  strengthen  the  prime 

SPONSOR    network   THROUGH    THE    SPECIAL    INCENTIVE   GRANT  MECHANISM. 
V/hILE   our   PREFERENCE    IS    AND  WILL   CONTINUE   TO   BE   THAT   THE  BULK 
OF   MONIES    SHOULD  GO   OUT    THROUGH   FORMULA   BLOCK  GRANTS^    WE  MUCH 
PREFER   THE    INHERENT    SUPPORT   OF   THE    STATE   AND    LOCAL  DECISION 
MAKING    PROCESS    IMPLIED    IN   THE    "cARROT   APPROACH"   OF    THE  SPECIAL 
INCENTIVE   FUNDS.      VfE    BELIEVE    SUCH   AN   APPROACH   CAN   MESH  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES   WITH    STATE   AND   LOCAL    IMPLEMENTATION  MECHANISMS. 

There  are^  however^  three  notes  of  caution. 

•      FlRST^    we  are   concerned  about   the   LACK  OF   A  SPECIFIC 
TIME   COMMITTMENT    IN    THE    PROPOSED   LEGISLATION   AS  TO 

WHEN  THE  Secretary  shall  notify^  through  the  federal 

REGISTER^  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR  NETWORK  AS  TO  WHAT  THE 
priorities  would  BE  AND  WHAT  DOLLAR  LEVEL  WOULD  BE 
AVAILABLE.  ThE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY  HAS  UNFORTUNATELY 
BEEN  NOTORIOUSLY  SLOW  IN  SUCH  ANNOUNCEMENTS  IN  THE 
PAST  AND  IT  WOULD  BE  ESSENTIAL  TO  PLACE  IN  THE  LAW 
THE    DATE    SUCH    INFORMATION   WOULD   BE   MADE    KNOWN.  V/E 
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would  suggest  that  language  similar  to  title  ij 
Section  10^  (e)C1)  stating  that  the  information  will 
BE  available  by  May  15. 

Publication  of  available  dollar  amounts  and  priorities 
IS  but  one  part  of  our  concern,     It  will  also' be 
essential  to  assure  that  project  dollars  be  available 

FOR  MORE   than   ONE   YEAR   AT   A   TIME,       It    IS  UNREALISTIC 
TO   ASSUME   THAT  WITHIN   A   TWELVE   MONTH   TIME   FRAME  IT 

would  be  possible  to  launch  a  program  and  generate 
instantaneous  positive  results,     for  example^  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  some  young 
people  in  this  population  group  are  substance  abuserst 
Many  are  in  one  fashion  or  another  involved  with  the 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE   SYSTEM.      MeSHING   OTHER    FEDERAL^  STATE^ 
AND   LOCAL  RESOURCES    AVAILABLE   TO   ADDRESS   SUCH  ISSUES 
COGENTLY  WHILE    SIMULTANEOUSLY    INTRODUCING   A  MEANINGFUL 
EMPLOYMENT   AND   TRAINING   ACTIVITY   TAKES   T1ME<  MULTl" 
YEAR    FUNDING   WILL  BE  ESSENTIAL, 

The   THIRD   NOTE    OF   CAUTION    FOCUSES   ON   A    COMBINED  ISSUE 
WITH   THE   PROPOSED    EDUCAT I  ON   COOPERAT I VE  INCENTIVE 
GRANTt       If   our   CALCULATIONS   ARE   CORRECT^    THE  TWO 
CATEGORIES   OF    FUNDING   ARE    37%   OF    THE    TOTAL  PROPOSED 
ALLOCATIONS.      We   ARE    CONCERNED   THAT   ALL   THE   TIME  OF 
THE    STATE   AND    LOCAL   PRIME    SPONSORS    NOT   BE  SPENT 
"chasing"   THE    FEDERAL  GRANTS   JUST   TO  MAINTAIN  LOCAL 
FUNDING    ALLOCATIONS • 
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One  final  note  on  the  special  incentive  grant.     We  are 

PARTICULARLY   PLEASED   TO   NOTE   THE   DEPARTMENT'S    REFERENCE  TO 

the  Governors'  Special  Statewide  services  under  the  proposed 
incentive  grants.     Let  me  explain  why.     An  unfortunate  decision 
was  made  in  the  Department  during  the  last  two  years  regarding 
displaced  homemakers  programs,    a  decision  was  made  that  states 
could  not  apply  for  discretionary  funds  under  the  national  set- 
aside  dollars  plus  state  general  funds  for  displaced  homemaker 
programs.     Such  a  decision  directly  violated  common  sense  and 
the  maximum  utilization  and  non-duplication  of  available 
resources. 

Let  me  now  speak  to  Education  Cooperative  Incentive  Grants. 
V^e  are  hard  pressed  to  understand  why  this  money  needs  to  be 
separately  allocated  through  competitive  grants.     Our  preference 
IS  that  the  education  cooperative  incentive  grant  would  be  a 
set-aside  in  the  basic  grant  similar  to  the  current  education 
set-aside.     Our  reason  for  this  is  based  on  the  actual 
experience  of  YCCIP.,  STIP  and  HIRE  II.     They  become^  for  all 
practical  purposes^  only  additional  paper  exercises  not  real 
competitive  grants. 

Let  me  now  focus  on  programs  and  individual  performance 
standards  in  the  proposal.    V/ith  some  caution>  we  are 
supportive  of  the  concept.    V/e  would  not  like  to  see  any  more 
specificity  than  is  currently  proposed  in  the  draft  legislation. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  you  as 
members  of  congress  to  expect  some  performance  accountability 
in  100%  federally  financed  programs-     governors  and  state 
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LEGISLATIVE   BODIES    HAVE    HAD   A   GREAT   DEAL  OF    EXPERIENCE  WITH 
COMPETENCY  TESTING   AND   SIMILAR   ACCOUNTABILITY   SYSTEMS,  RESULTS 
ARE  JUST  BEGINNING    TO    EMERGE   ON   WHAT  WORKS    AND   DOESn't  WORK. 

The  federal  government  should  not  mandate  uniform  performance, 
standards^  but  should  look  to  the  states  to  develop  their 
own  systems  based  on  current  exper i ence'  and  broadly-stated 
federal  guidelines. 

Our   ASSOCIATION^    in    concert  WITH   SEVERAL  EDUCATION-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS   AND    UNDER   CONTRACT  WITH  DOL^    WILL   BE  DOCUMENTING 
THE    STATE   OF   THE   ART   REGARDING    PERFORMANCE    STANDARDS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS   AND   PROGRAMS^    THE   AWARDING   OF   ACADEMIC  CREDIT 
ISSUES^    THE   ANALYSIS    OF    EMPLO YAB I L I TY   READINESS   MODELS^    AND  A 
VARIETY   OF   OTHER   EDUCAT I ON/eMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATION  AND 
STANDARD   SETTING    ISSUES.      We   ARE   KEENLY  AWARE   THAT   MUCH  WORK 
REMAINS     TO  BE   DONE   AND^    THEREFORE^    WOULD    URGE   YOU   TO  ACCEPT 
THE    SUGGESTION   OF   THE   ADMINISTRATION   THAT   CRITERIA   NOT  BE 
FIRMLY   SET    IN    LAW   BUT    PUBLISHED    IN    THE    FEDERAL   REGISTER  AS 
MORE   AND   BETTER   DATA    IS   GENERATED   FOR    USE   BY   STATE   AND  LOCAL 
OFFICIALS, 

In   REGARD  TO  BENCHMARKING    CONCEPTS^    WE   BASICALLY  FAVOR 

the  concept^  but  we  recognize  that  the  information  must  not 
be  used  against  the  individual. 

Eligibility  criteria  is  yet  another  issue  you  asked  us 

TO   comment   UPON.      OUR    POLICY    POSITION   CALLS    FOR    ONE  COMMON 
criteria   PLUS   A   SET-ASIDE   FOR    SOME   NON- I NCOME-TARGETED  YOUTH. 
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The  administration  s  proposal  basically  reflects  such  a  position. 
We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  enough  data  to 

DETERMINE   AT  WHAT    LEVEL  OF    THE   BLS    LOWER    LIVING  STANDARD 
ELIGIBILITY   FOR   THESE   YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT   AND   TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
SHOULD   BE    SET.      SiNCE    THE    PROPOSAL  WOULD  ALLOW  ALL   YOUTHS  IN 
SCHOOLS   RECEIVING   MONEY   UNDER   TiTLE    II    OF   THE   LEGISLATION  TO 
BE    ELIGIBLE   TO    PARTICIPATE^    WE  MAY   BE    BOTH    PROMISING   MORE  THAN 
WE   CAN   DELIVER   AND    SPREADING    THE   MONEY   TOO   THINLY.      We  ARE 
RELUCTANT^    HOWEVER,    TO   MAKE    SUCH   A  JUDGEMENT  WITHOUT  MORE 
I NFORMATION. 

We   are    SENDING   OUT  A    SET   OF    SPECIFIC   QUESTIONS   TO  THE 

states  regarding  certain  elements  l.n  the  proposed  legislation. 
Included  in  that  set  of  questions  will  bz  the  proposed 
eligibility  criteria^  the  role  of  the  pic's^  the  composition 
of  the  advisory  councils^  the  limitation  on  the  funds  not 
being  used  to  lead  to  a  post- s econdary  degree^  the  limit  on 
allowances  not  being  paid  to  in-school  classroom  participants^ 

THE   states'    PREFERENCE   ON    NON-MONETARY    REWORDS    (wE   ARE  NOT 
SURE   what    it  would  MEAN)^    AND   THE    PROPOSED    FORMULA  FOR 
TARGETING   THE   CONCENTRATION   GRANTS^    WHICH  MAY   POSE   AN  UNFAIR 
BURDEN   ON    RURAL  AREAS.      We    RECOGNIZE   THE    NEED  TO   BE  EXPEDITIOUS 
BUT    HAVING    JUST   RECEIVED   THE    SPECIFIC    LEGISLATIVE  LANGUAGE 
EARLIER   THIS    WEEK  WE   DO   NOT   KNOW   OF   ANY   OTHER   WAY   TO  GENERATE 
SPECIFIC    ANSWERS.       V/E    WILL    SHARE   WITH   YOU   THE    RESULTS    OF  THIS 
EXERCI SE . 

You   ASKED    THAT    I    SPEAK   TO    THE    SPECIAL    STATEWIDE  SET-ASIDE. 
You    WILL    NOT    BE    SURPRISED    THAT   WE    FAVOR    THE    SET-ASIDE.  V/e 
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RECOGNIZE>    THOUGHj    THAT  MORE   THAN    JUST  OUR    FAVORING    SUCH  A 
SET-ASIDE    IS   NEEDED.      A   LOOK  AT   THE   PAST^    WE    BELIEVE^  JUSTIFIES 
THE   FUTURE.      NGA  REVIEWED   THE   1979   PLANS    FOR   THE    SET-ASIDE^  A 
DOCUMENT   OF   THE    FINDINGS    IS   AVAILABLE    IF    YOU   WISH.      JuST   A  FEW 
HIGHLIGHTS    SHOULD  HELP. 

FY   -79  GOVERNORS'   YOUTH  PROGRAMS.  BY  CATEGORY 


COST 

KWSCR  OF 
PARTICIPANTS 

I  OF 

PAaTIClPA.*lTS 

1  or  fKocufMs 

BT  CATECORT 

routh  Under  Sopcr^iston  of   Lh«  State 

9.462 

20.61 

za.4i 

fnforMa  t  iQn 

ti  ,44a 

2S.Ct 

€«C«b]Mhliig  Coop^rattY«  Arr^rtrjcw-e^its 
5<t*»c</i  Slate  And  L^4 1  fnitituClanS 

1  .765  ,4ia 

I  ,090 

2.4X 

4.SX 

^ppr«n  t  Icn  h  1  p:      ?^pjndr4  or 
t.Bpcr  f  avcn  1 

3,021 |90e 

2,141 

4,7% 

B.7X 

Hodel    Tratnfnq  mnd  EjmQtor^ni. 

21  ,742 

47. 3t 

47. 2T 

TOTALS 

%  37*06^.990 

43.903 

lOQ.OS 

lOO.DX 

Community-based  organizations  (CBOs)>  educational  agencies^ 
state  agencies^  units  of  local  government^  labor .  un  i ons^ 
businesses  and  prime  sponsors  all  played  a  role  in  operating 

YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT  AND   TRAINING    PROJECTS    IN   FY    '79.       FrOM  INFOR- 
MATION   CONTAINED    IN   GRANTS    PLANS^     IT   APPEARS   THAT   THE  GREATEST 
NUMBER   OF    GoVERNORS'    YOUTH   GRANT    PROJECTS   WERE   OPERATED  BY 
PRIVATE^    NON-PROFIT   GROUPS    (29.7    P£RCENT).       PRIVATE^  NON- 
PROFIT  GROUPS    INCLUDE    NEIGHBORHOOD   AND   COr.MUN  I TY-BAS  ED  GROUPS 
ORGANIZED    LOCALLY    TO   OPERATE    EMPLOYMENT   AND    TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 
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a  further  breakdown  of  subcontractors  operating  youth 
programs  is  illustrated  on  the  chart  below.    as  shown  on  the 
chartj  the  education  community  also  played  a  major  role  in 
operating  projects  under  the  governors'  fouth  grants  (27.1 
percent).     For  the  purpose  of  this  study^  the  education 

COMMUNITY  was    DEFINED   TO    • NCLUDE    LOCAL   EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES^ 
UNIVERSITIES   AND   COMMUNITY   COLLEGES^    PRIVATE    I NSTI TUT I ONsV  AND 
STATE    DEPARTMENTS    OF    EDUCATION.      OtHER    STATE   AGENCIES   WERE  ALSO 
INVOLVED    IN   OPERATING   22.3    PERCENT  OF   GOVERNORS'  PROJECTS 
DESIGNED   TO   EMPLOY   AND  TRAIN   YOUTH   TARGETED    UNDER    THIS  PROGRAM, 


SUB -CONTRACTORS  FOR  GOVERNORS'   YOUTH  PROGRAMS 


HUHseR 

peacEmt  of  total 

Private,  Mon-Profit 

100 

29-7 

C«fuc4  tton 

91 

27-1 

State  Agencies 

75 

22.3 

Frfme  5poni.or5 

33 

9.8 

Local  Government 

15 

4.S 

LMbar/Vni on 

15 

4.5 

Private   for  Prortt 

4 

OtKer 

3 

-9 

TOTALS 

337 

10« 
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The  majority  of  programs  developed  for  youth  under 
supervision  of  the  state  were  operated  by  state  agencies^ 
including  state  departments  of  corrections^  r ehab i l i  tat  i  on y 

HEALTH^    AND  WELFARE.      StATE   AGENCIES   AND   EDUCATIONAL  AGuiNCIES 
PLANNED   TO   OPERATE   AN    EQUAL   NUMBER   OF    PROJECTS   TO  DESIGN 
PROGRAMS    ESTABLISHING    COOPERATIVE   ARRANGEMENTS    BETWEEN  STATE 
AND   LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS, 

The    EDUCATION    COMMUNITY   TOOK   THE    LEAD    IN   OPERATING  PROJEC 

designed  to  improve  the  content  and  delivery  of  occupational 
information  for  youth.     private^  non-profit  groups  (including 
cbos)  were  the  second  most  frequent  planned  delivery  agent  for 
this  program  category. 

Local  labor  unions  were  selected  to  operate  30,8  percent 

OF    the    total   number   of    projects    INITIATED   TO   DEVELOP  EXPANDED 
OR    EXPERIMENTAL  APPRENTICESHIP    PROGRAMS.      OvERALL^  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS    WERE    CHOSEN   TO    IMPLEMENT    4,5   PERCENT   OF   THE  FY 

'79  Governors'  youth  projects. 

in  addition  to  the  aforementioned  organ  i zat i ons>  a 
significant  proportion  of  programs  was  initiated  by  prime 
sponsors  including  consortia  and  state  employment  and  training 
COUNCILS  (0,8  percent).     Local  government  and  private-for- 
profit  groups  operated  ^.5  percent  and  1,z  perclnt  l.^  the 
projects  respectively, 

Given  the  emphasis  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  more 

AND   better    occupational   AND   CAREER    INFORMATION^    THE  SET-ASIDE 
becomes    even   MORE    IMPORTANT.       DEVELOPING    CAREEF^  INFORMATION 
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SYSTEMS    INCORPORATING   BETTER    INFORMATION  ON  NON-TRADITIONAL 
JOBS    FOR   WOMEN   AND   HANDICAPPED   CANNOT  JUST   BE    DONE  BY 
STATEMENTS    IN  LEGISLATION. 

Yet  ANOTHiR   POINT  WE   MUST   RAISE    IS    THE    RtLATIONSHIP  TO 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE   SYSTEMS i       We   SUPPORT   THE   CHANGE    IN   THE  LANGUAGE 

IN  THE  Governors'  set-aside  that  clarifies  the  funds  for  youth 

UNDER   THE   SUPERVISION   OF   THE   STATE   TO    INCLUDE  YOUTH   UNDER  THE 
jurisdiction   of   the   juvenile   or   CRIMINAL  JUSTICE   SYSTEM.  In 
SOME    STATES^    ATTORNEYS   GENERAL  WERE   CONCERNED   THAT  FUNDING 
LOCAL   PRE-TRIAL   DIVERSION    PROGRAMS^    IN    CONCERT   WITH  PRIME 
SPONSORS^    WAS    NOT  A    LEGAL   ACTIVITY    UNDER   THE   PREVIOUS  LANGUAGE. 
It  WILL   BE    ESSENTIAL  TO   COORDINATE   THE    LEGISLATIV[:  DEVELOPMENTS 

OF  THE  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ac^^  which 
IS  before  the  Congress  now^  with  this  legislation  to  assure 
uniformity  of  definitions  and  allowable  programs. 

two  further  points:    the  attached  chart  describing 

current  AND  .PROPOSED  ADVISORY   COUNCIL  MEMBERSHIPS    SHOULD  SPEAK 
FOR    ITSELF.      V/e   ARE    NOT   OPPOSED   TO   ADVISORY    COUNCILS   BUT  WE 
ARE   OPPOSED   TO   ADVISORY    COUNCIL  MANIA.      AfTER  CONSULTATION 

rtiTM  Governor  Quie's  subcommittee  on  education^  we  will  suggest 

SPECIFIC   alternatives   TO  YOU. 

ThF    '^I'i.^L    POINT   we    would   LIKE   TO  MAKE    IS   THAT  WE  WOULD 
request   THAT  YOU   CONSIDER    SOME   ADDITIONAL    INCENTIVE  LANGUAGE 

that  would  encourage  the  use  of  other  federal  opportunities 
to  submit  joint  applications^  such  as  using  the  joimt 
Simplification  Funding  Act  or  other  grant  consolidation 

MECHANISMS.      Th I S   COULD   BE    PARTICULARLY   ATTRACTIVE   TO  RURAL 
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AREAS  AND  AREAS   THAT  WOULD  ONLY   RECEIVE^/    AS   PROPOSEdV  $25^000 

IN  Title  II  monies. 


Mr.  Chairman^  let  me  now  focus  on  the  issue  of  welfare 
reform,  the  number  one  priority  of  nga  in  the  area  of  human 
services. 

It    IS   an    UNFORTUNATE   FACT — BUT   NONETHELESS   TRUE  THAT  IN 

any  society^  including  a  society  as  wealthy  and  advanced  as  our 
own,  there  will  be  underpri vi ledged  and  unfortunate  persons  and 
families  who,  for  reasons  fully  beyond  their  control,  are  either 
permanently  or  temporarily  incapable  of  providing  themselves 
and  their  families  with  an  acceptable  minimum  standard  of 
existence. 

The  American  peopj.e  are  a  compassionate  and  generous  people 

WHEN    faced  with   TRUE   NEED  AMONG    THEIR    FELLOW  CITIZENS.      It  IS 

with  considerable  pride  in  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  in 
our  system  of  government,  that  i  "o i  nt  vo  public  programs 
designed  to  provide  assistance  to  truly  needy  individuals  and 
families. 

The  income  .^iaintenance  programs  currently  in  ex  oTENce, 

HOWEVER,    are   FLAWED  AND   SOMETIMES    IRRATIONAL.       In  MOST  CASES 
THEY   WERE    ENACTED   SEPARATELY,    WITH   ;  ITTLE  THOUGHT  GIVEN  TO 
WAYS    IN   WHICH    THEY   WOULD    INTERACT  WITH   ONE   ANOTHER.  ThESE 
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PROGRAMS^    FURTHERMORE^    OFTEN   ENCOURAGED    INCREASED  DEPENDENCY 
ON  WELFARE  AND  DID  LITTLE  TO  MOVE    INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES 
TOVfARD   SELF-SUFFICIENCY  AND  CONTRIBUTION  TO   OUR  SOCIETY.' 
TODAY^    STATE   AND   LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS   BEAR  A   STAGGERING  FINANCIAL* 
BURDEN   FOR    INCOME  MAINTENANCE  AND  ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS'.      At  THE 
SAME  TIME   THEY   ARE   BESET  BY    IRRATIONAL  AND   SOMETIMES  CONFLICTING 
PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS^    SOME   OF   WHICH  RESULT    IN    ERRORS  AND 
UNNECESSARILY    INCREASED  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

We  are  painfully  aware  that  a  rather  brutal  fiscal 

EXERCISE    IS   being   CARRIED   OUT   BY   THE    'ENTIRE    CONGRESS  RIGHT 
NOW.      We  would   urge   you  to   remember  DURING   THAT  EXERCISE  THAT 
THIS   PIECE   OF    LEGISLATION   TARGETS^    APPROPRIATELY'^    WE  THINK^, 
FEDERAL   RESOURCES   ON   THE  MOST   NEEDY    IN   OUR   SOCIETY.      ThE  PURPOSE 
OF   THE   BILL    IS   TO   GENE.->ATE    PRODUCTIVE   WORKERS.,    WHO  THEN  BECOME 
TAXPAYERS. 

My  APPEARANCE   BEFORE   YOU   TODAY  TO  DISCUSS   THIS  SUBJECT 
SHOULD   COME   AS    NO    SURPRISE.      ThE   NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  ASSOCIATION 

HAS   BEEN   DILIGENTLY   PURSUING   WELFARE   REFORM  WORKING  WITH 

MEMBERS   OF   THIS    SUBCOMMITTEE.    OTHER  MEMBERS   OF   CONGRESS,  AND 
THREE  ADMINISTRATIONS— SINCE   THE   MID-1970'S.      ThE  GOVERNORS 
HAVE   SPOKEN   ON   THIS    ISSUE   NOT  JUST  TO   COMPLAIN.      We  HAVE 
CONDUCTED   NUMEROUS   ANALYSES   OF    THE   PROGRAMS   THAT  STATES 
ADMINISTER.      WE    HAVE    LABORED   TO    PRODUCE   SOUND   PROPOSALS  FOR 
MODIFYING    EXISTING   ASSISTANCE    SYSTEMS.      We^    NO   LESS   THAN  ANY 
OTHER   SECTOR   PURSUING   WELFARE   REFORM.    HAVE   SOUGHT  TO  FORMULATE 
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WORKABLE^    ENACTABLE   LEGISLATION  THAT   ADDRESSES    THE  EXISTING 
system's   PROBLEMS^    IMPROVES    THE    LOT   OF   THE  LEGITIMATELY 
IMPOVERI SHED>    FOSTERS   SELF-SUFFICIENCY^    REDUCES   THE  TERRIBLE 
FISCAL  BURDEN   FELT   BY  MANY    STATE   AND    LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
PARTICIPATING    IN   THE    FUNDING   OF   WELFARE   PROGRAMS,    AND  PROVIDES 
FOR   MORE    EFFICIENT  AND   PRODUCTIVE    EXPENDITURE  OF   TAX   DOLLA  3 
FOR    PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE   PURPOSES • 

As   YOU   WILL   RECALL >    THE   GOVERNORS   WERE   HERE   WITH  OUR 
SUPPORT   WHEN   THE  ADMINISTRATION    PROPOSED    ITS   LEGISLATION  IN 
1977.      V.'hEN    it   BECAME    EVIDENT   THAT   CONGRESS   WOULD   NOT  COMPLETE 

action  on  that  legislation,  the  governors  sat  down  with  key 
Congressional  figures,  representatives  of  the  President^  and 
representatives  of  other  organizations  of  state' and  local 
officials  to  seek  to  devise  a  bill  that  could  be  enacted. 

It    IS   WITH   FULL   REFLECTION   ON   THIS    HISTORY^    AND  WITH 
RESPECT   FOR   THE  VERY   REAL   POLITICAL,    PROGRAMMATIC,  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  DIFFERENC£S   THAT   UNQUESTIONABLY  MUST  BE 
SUCCESSFULLY   RESOLVED,    THAT    I    CAN   EMPHATICALLY   STATE  THAT  Y  ^^J 
HAVE    IN   THIS   BILL  A    FRAMEWORK  FOR  A   REASONABLE   AND  LAUDABLE 
COMPROMISE   PROPOSAL,    ONE   THAT  CAN  BE   ENACTED.      I    HASTEN  TO 
ADD   THAT,    WHILE    ITS   BASIC   THRUST    IS    STURDY  AND  WELL-CONSIDERED, 
IT   CAN   AND    SHOULD  BE  IMPROVED, 

You   ARE   UNQUESTIONABLY   AWARE   THAT   THIS   PROPOSAL    IS  NOT 
THE    ULTIMATE   ANSWER   TO   ALL   OUR    PUBLIC   ASSISTANCt  PROBLEMS,* 
NOR    IS    IT   THE   ULTIMATE   ANSWER   TO  A   FULL   EMPLOYMENT  STRATEGY 
FOR   OUR   COUNTRY.      It  DOES   NOT   PROVIDE   THE   FINAL  SOLUTION  TO 
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POVERTY   IN  OUR   NATION.      It   IS,    IN   FACT^    CLEARLY    INCREMENTAL  IN 
ITS  ATTEMPT  TO   SOLVE  A   REASONABLE   NUMBER   OF    PRESSING  PROBLEMS^ 
AND    IT  DOES   SO    I N   A   FASHION   THAT    IS   BOTH  POLITICALLY 
ACCEPTABLE   AND  AFFORDABLE^    AT  A   TIME   OF   JUSTIFIABLE   CAUTION  IN' 
EXPENDITURE   OF    PUBLIC   TAX   DOLLARS.      A   JOBS   COMPONENT  OF  WELFARE 
SHOULD   NOT   BE    PUSHED  ASIDE  DURING   A   REVIEW  OF  THE  INFLATIONARY 
IMPACTS   OF   THE   BUDGET.      ThIS   COMMITTEE   KNOWS   BETTER  THAN    I  THAT 
TIME   AND  TIME   AGAIN   ANALYSIS   HAVE   SHOWN   THAT  TARGETING  FEDERAL 
DOLLARS   TO   THE    LOW    INCOME   POPULATION   THROUGH  JOB   TRAINING  AND 
JOB   CREATION    IS   ONE   OF   THE   LEAST    INFLATIONARY  MECHANISMS 
AVAI LABLE. 

The  ACTION  of  the  House  in  passing  the  cash  assistance 

BILL^    NOW   NUMBTRED   H.R.    ^90^1^    IS    AN    IMPORTANT   STEP    IN  THE 
process^    but   it  WILL  BE   OF   LITTLE  VALUE    IF  ACTION    IS   NOT  TAKEN 

on  the  companion  jobs  and  training  bill. 

The  Governors  strongly  believe  that  the  President  and  his 
administration  have  focused  on  the  correct  long-term  solution 
for  many  recipients  of  our  income  maintenance  system  by 
"^osing  that  all  able-'jodted  persons  be  provided  training 

AND   EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNITIES,      Th I S   PROPOSAL  APPROPRIATELY 
MOVES    BEYOND  THE    RHETORIC   OF   CURRENT    LEGISLATION,      ThE  V/IN 
PROGRAM   REQUIRES    PEOPLE   TO   REGISTER    FOR   WORK  AND  TRAINING  BUT 
DOES    NOT    PROVIDE    SUFFICIENT   FUNDING    FOR    EVEN   A   SMALL  PORTION 
OF   THE    ELIGIBLE    POPULATION   TO  BE    PROPERLY   TRAINED   OR  PLACED 
IN  JOBS. 

However  good  we  feel  this  proposal  to  be>  we  do  feel  that 
more  can  be  done>  even  within  the  framework  of  the  legislation 
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PROPOSED.      I   WOULD  LIKE  TO   FOCUS  MY   COMMENTS  ON   FIVE  PRINCIPAL 
VREAS:      A  GUARANTEE  OF   FUNDS^    INCREASED  PROVISIONS   FOR  TRAINING^ 
-LEXIBILITY    IN  THE  JOB   SEARCH   PERIOD^    IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS J   AND  COORDINATION  AND  SIMPLIFICATION  WITHIN  CETA. 

Before  I  go  into  these  areas  in  detail^  Mr.  Chairman/  I 

*ANT  to  mention   ONE  ASPECT  OF   GOVERNMENT-SUPPORTED  EMPLOYMENT 
'ROGRAMS    in  GENERAL.      It   IS   THE  VERY   STRONG  BELIEF   OF  THE  NATION'S 
lOVERNORS   THAT   THE    LONG-TERM   CURE   FOR    UNEMPLOYMENT^  UNDER- 
■MPLOYKENTy    AND  DEPENDENCE  ON    PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS  IS 
•REDOMINATELY    IN   THE   PRIVATE    SECTOR.      WHILE    PUBLIC    SERVICE  JOBS 
^RE  AN    ESSENTIAL   FALL-BACK  POSITION   FOR  JOBS    PROGRAMS^  THESE 
JOBS  MUST  NOT   BECOME  AN    END    IN   AND  OF   THEMSELVES.      ThEY  MUST 
iEMAIN   A  MEANS    TO   AN   END:      A   TEMPORARY   SOLUTION   TO  THfc  PROBLEM 
)F    SECURING   A  JOB    IN   THE   PRIVATE   OR   UNSUBSID12ED    PUBLIC  SECTOR. 

Now   I    WOULD    LIKE   TO  ADDRESS   MORE    SPECIFICALLY  THE  AREAS 
)F  THE   JOBS   PORTION   OF   THE   PRESENT  WELFARE   REFORM   PACKAGE  WHERE 
fE    FEEL    IMPROVEMENTS    SHOULD   BE  MADE. 

luARANTEE   OF  FuNnS 

We   BELIEVE   FIRST   THAT    IT    IS    ESSENTIAL   THAT   FUNDS  BE 
iUARANTEED   FOR    A   TRAINING    SLOT  Ofij    IF    NECESSARY^    A  PUBLIC 
SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    SLOT^    FOR   AT   LEAST   THE    PRINCIPAL   EARNER  IN 
;ACH  TWO-PARENT   FAMILY    ELIGIBLE    FOR  AFDC^    IN   THE    EVENT  IT 
•ROVES    IMPOSSipt  E    fO   PLACE   HER   OR   HIM    IN  A   PRIVATE  SECTOR 
►OSITION. 
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This  type  of  guarantee  is  essential  for  many  reasonvs^  two 

OF  WHICH  are    especially    IMPORTANT.      FlRST^    WITHOUT   SUCH  A 
GUARANTEE^    AN   ESSENTIAL  REFORM    INGREDIENT  OF  THIS   PACKAGE — 
A  WORK-RELATED  OPPORTUNITY — COULD  BE  MOOT.      ThIS  GUARANTEE 
SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  BY   INSERTING    INTO  THE  BILL  LANGUAGE  SIMILAR 
TO  THAT  WHICH  EMERGED  DURING   CONSIDERATION  OF  WELFARE  REFORM 
JOBS    IN  THE   LAST  CONGRESS:       "ThE  SECRETARY   SHALL  PROVIDE 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  EACH   PRIME   SPONSOR  CONDUCTING  SUBSIDIZED 
EMPLOYMENT  AND   TRAINING    PROGRAMS  /"UNDER  THIS    SECTION^/  ...IN 
AN  AMOUNT   EQUAL   TO    THE   SUM   OF   THE  WAGES  AND  ALLOWANCES  PAID 
BY   SUCH   PRIME   SPONSOR   TO   SUCH    INDIVIDUALS   PURSUANT   TO  SUCH 
PROGRAMS,"      I    WANT   TO    STRESS   THAT  THIS   GUARANTEE   OF    FUNDS  TO 
THE   WORK  AND   TRAINING    SYSTEM    IS    NOT  THE    SAME   AS   AN  ENTITLEMENT 
TO  THE    INDIVIDUAL   OF  A   PSE   OR   TRAINING  SLOT. 

The    SECOND   reason   that   we    feel  this   guarantee    is  IMPORTANT 
IS   THAT    IT  ADDRESSES   A  GREAT   CONCERN   OF   STATE   AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS:      FISCAL   RELIEF.       It    IS   OUR   UNDERSTANDING  THAT 
FIFTY   PERCENT  OF   THE   FISCAL   RELIEF   CONTAINED    IN  THE  COMBINED 
LEGISLATIVE.  PROPOSALS    IS   DIRECTLY   LINKED  TO   THE  SUCCESSFUL 
CREATION   OF   A  WORKABLE   TRAINING    AND    EMPLOYMENT  BILL. 

INCREASED   PROVISIONS   FOR  TRAINING 

You  MAY    HAVE   NOTED^    Mr .    CHAIRMAN^    MY    EMPHASIS    ON  WORK 
TFSAINING.      We   BELIEVE   THE   BILL   LACKS    SUFFICIENT    INCENTIVES  FOR 
PROVIDING   TRAINING    OPPORTUNITIES,      We   ARE   NOT   SAYING   THAT  THE 
WHOLE    PROGRAM   SHOULD   BE  A  MASSIVE  TRAINING   BILL.      As  THE 
WELFARE   REFORM   DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS   ARE   SHOWING^    MANY  PUBLIC 
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ASSISTANCE   RECIPIENTS  CAN  BE   BEST   SERVED   BY    IMMEDIATE  REPLACE- 
MENT IN  A  JOB.     However^  because  insufficient  private  and 

UNSUBSIDIZED  PUBLIC  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES   EXIST   IN  MANY  AREAsV 
PROVISION  MUST   BE  MADE   FOR   THE    CREATION   OF    PUBLIC   SERVICE  JOBS. 
We   HAVE    LEARNED^    THOUGH^    FROM  CURRENT   CETA   PROGRAMS   THAT  WE 
HAVE  GIVEN    INADEQUATE  ATTENTION   TO  THE  TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING 
OF  OUR  WORKFORCE  FOR  THE  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL   SKILLS  NEEDED 
IN  OUR    ECONOMY.      ThIS  DEFICIENCY    IN   THE   BILL  COULD  BE  REMOVED 
BY    PROVIDING  A   CAP    (oF  15  OR   20   PERCENT)    FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS   QNLY^    AND   NOT    INCLUDING   THE   COST  OF   TRAINING^,  MATERIALS^ 
AND   SUPPORT   SERVICES   WITHIN   THE   CAP>    AS   THE   ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
SUGGESTED. 

Flexibility  in  the  'inn  >-arch  Pfrtod 

The   THIRD    POINT   THAT  WE   WISH  TO   MAKE    IS   THAT  THERE  MUST 
BE   FLEXIBILITY    IN   THE  JOB  SEARCH   PERIOD.       In   MANY  COUNTIES^ 
PARTICULARLY    IN   Rl'RAL  AREAS^    THE   COUNTY    ITSELF   AND  THE  LOCAL 
SCHOOL    BOARD  ARE   THE   TWO   LARGEST   EMPLOYERS.      PRIVATE  SECTOR 
EMPLOYMENT    ;S   NEARLY   NONEXISTENT.       I    SUBMIT   TO   YOU  THAT  WE  DO 
NOT   NEED  A    FEDERAL   LAW  MANDATING   AN   EIGHT-WEEK   PERIOD   OF  JOB 
SEARCH   FOR    PRIVATE    SECTOR   EMPLOYMENT    IN   SUCH  AREAS   PRIOR  TO 
PLACING   AN    INDIVIDUAL   IN  A  TRAINING   PROGRAM  OR  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
JOB.      You  MIGHT  ALSO    LOOK  AT   THE   CA=".-.   OF   AN    INDIVIDUAL  WITH 

LIMITED  English  language  ability^  such  as  our  country's  many 

HlSPANICS^  or  our  NEWLY  ARRIVED  ^NDOCHINESE  REFUGEES.  It  MAKES 
LITTLE   SENSE   TO   SEND   SUCH  AN    INDIVIDUAL  TO   EMPLOYERS   WHO  DO 

BUSINESS  IN  English  without  first  providing  English  language 

TRAINING,      NoR^    INDEED,   WOULD  A   REQUIRED   EIGHT-WEEK  JOB  SEARCH 
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have  made  any  sense  during  the  snowstorms  in  chicago  last 
January  and  February. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  has  been  working  closely 
WITH  THE  Administration  to  help  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 

I   HAVE   BEEN  Ai^  'ISED  THAT  THIS   PROPOSED  MANDATED   EIGHT-WEEK  JOB- 
SEARCH   period    IS  A   FAVORITE  OF   ECONOMISTS  TRYING   TO   KEEP  DOWN 
THE    FEDERAL   COST  OF   THE  JOBS   COMPONENT.      We   ARE   NOT   OPPOSED  TO 
A  REQUIRED   PERIOD  OF  JOB  SEARCHJ    INDEED^   WE  THINK   IT  IS 
ESSENTIAL  THAT  MOST    INDIVIDUALS   TEST  THE   PRIVATE  MARKET  PLACE 
PRIOR   TO   HTAVY   USE   OF   PUBLIC  DOLLARS,      We   DISAGREE^  HOWEVER^ 
WITH  THE  MANNER    IN   WHICH  THIS   CONCEPT  MUST  BE  IMPLEMENTED 
UNDER   THE    PROVISIONS   OF   THIS  BILL. 

As  AN  ALTERNATIVE^    WE   SUGGEST  THAT  THE   STATE   PLAN  SEPCIFY 
A   PROCESS    FOR  JOB   SEARCH  THAT  TAKES    INTO  ACCOUNT  THE  VARIATIONS 
OF  RURAL  AND   URBAN   AREAS^    SEASONAL  ADJUSTMENTS   FOR  LABCrt  DEMAND^ 
AND    INi^-viDUAL  NEEDS. 

a  reference  to  the  state  plat^  as  proposed  in  the  work  and 
Training  Opportunities  legislative  proposal  leads  me  to  tk": 

NEXT  concern   OF  THE   NATION 's  GOVERNORS.      It    IS  A  MAJOR  ISSUE, 

Administrative  ARRANfsFMFNTs 

Mr.  Chairman^  we  recognize  that  in  some  respects  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  a  somewhat  easier  task  regarding 
administrative  arrangements  under  the  companion  legislation, 
the  Social  Welfare  Reform  Amendments.    They  can  focus  primarily 
ON  paperwork  problems,  such  as  reporting  requirements.  We 
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RECOGNIZE  THAT  YOUR   COMMITTEE   HAS  A  MORE   SENSITIVE  TASK:  YOU 
MUST  BEGIN  TO   LOOK  AT  AND  CONSIDER  A  REORGANIZATION   OF  THE 
ENTIRE   EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING   SYSTEM.      We   FIRMLY   BELIEVE  THAT 
IF   THE   JOBS/TRAI NING   COMPONENT   OF   THE   PROPOSED   REVISIONS  73 

our  welfare  sys*    '  i s  to  have  credibility^  and  any  reasonable 
chance  of  succeeding^  it  is  fssfnt! al  that  a  more  rational 
employment  and  training  system  be  created. 

Mr.  Chairman^  you  and  other  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Re  SOURCES  Committee  who  were  deeply  involved  in  the 
milestone  activities  in  the  early  70's  that  created  that  CETA 
system  are  no  doubt  as  aware  as  I  am  that  the  agenda  is  not 
yet  finished  regarding  the  management  framework  of  the  nation's 
employment  and  training  system.    As  you  would  expect^   I  am 
referencing  to  the  role  of  the  state  in  particular.  The 

proposed  jobs  component  of  WELt-ARE  REFORM  DRAMATICALLY  HIGHLIGHTS 
this   UNFINISHED  AGENDA. 

When  one  strips  away  all  the  prose  of  the  legislative 
proposals  before  you^  there  are  five  distinct  tasks  that  must 

BE   PERFORMED    IN   ANY   WORK  AND  WELFARE   RELATED   PROGRAM.  ThEY 

are: 

•  SCREENING   OF   CLIENTS    FOR    PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY^ 

•  MONITORING   TO  ASSURE   CONFORMITY  TO  JOB   SEARCH  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  REQUIREMENTS; 

•  DELIVERY   OF   ASSISTIVE    SERVICES    (sUCH  AS  DAY  CARE^ 
HFALTH   AND   TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES); 

•  CREATION      AND  MAINTENANCE   OF   JOBS   FOR   CLIENTS  OR 
PLACEMENT   IN   A  TRAINING   COMPONENT;  AND 
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•    coordination  of  the  above  tasks  with  each  other 
and  with  the  payment  of  benefits, 

Any  legislation  promulgated  needs  to  be  organized  around  ' 

THOSE    FIVE   TASKS.      StATES   HAVE    NOT  ONLY  r^ANAGEMENT   RESPONS I B I LTY 
BUT  ALSO  A  HEAVY   FISCAL    INVOLVEMENT    IN   PROVIDING  ALL  THE 
ASSISTIVE   SERVICES  MENTIONED^    AND  MORE.      In  ADDITIOnV   ALL  ARE 
DEEPLY    INVOLVED    IN    PROGRAMS   TO   CREATE   PRIVATE   SECTOR   JOBsV  IN 
FINANCING    TRAINING    FACILITIES   THROUGH   EDUCATION   SYSTEMS^  AND 
IN    SHARING   THE    FISCAL  BURDEN   OF    THE   WELFARE   PAYMENT   SYSTFM  WITH 
THE   FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.      THE  ADMINISTRATION'S    PROPOSAL   HAS  ONLY 
PARTIALLY   ADDRESSED   THE    INTERRELATIONSHIPS   OF    STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT   SERVICE   DELIVERY    SYSTEMS   AND  VAf-YING  ECONOMIC 
REALITIES. 

The   PROPOSED   PLAN^    as    I    understand    IT^    would   PLACE  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT   SQUARELY    iN   THE   MIDDLE   OF   WHAT  ESSENTIALLY 
NEEDS    TO   BE   A   STATE   AND    LOCAL  GOVERNMENT   DELIVERY   SYSTEM,  It 
DOhS   THIS    BY  GIVIN.'    THE   FE'JERAL   GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTING 
RESPONSIBILITIES   BOTH   WITH   THE    STATE   AND  WITH   LOCAL  PRIME 
SPONSORS.      We    HAVE   SERIOl?6   LOUBTS   THAT   THE  CFPARTMENT   OF  LabOR 
CAN   OR    SHOULD   PAY   THIS   BROKER* S    FUNCTION.      ThE  PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION    PARTIALLY   RECOGNIZES   THIS    PROBLEM    IN   THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
SECTION   262   WHERE   THERE    IS   A   REFERENCE   TO   BEST  AVAILABLE  DATA 
AND   RATHER    [■:.jGE   LANGUAGE   REGARDING   A   REALLOCATION  PROCESS. 

There  are  i-everal  problems  attendant  in  this  proposed  arrangement. 

FlRST^    data   on   AFDC    ELIGIBLES   AND   RECIPIENTS  WILL   NOT  BE 
AVAILABLE   TO   THE   SECRETARY   OF   L^BOR   BY   PRIME   SPONSOR  AREA, 
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Second,  the  success  of  the  private  sector  job  search  will  vary 

ACCORDING   TO    SEASONS   OF   THE   YEAR  AND   LOCAL  ECONOMIC 
FLUCUATIONS  AND   BY   TYPE   OF   CLIENT.    PARTICULARLY   THOSE  WITH 
SEVE.^ELY   LIMITED   ENGLISH   SPEAKING  ABILITY.       It  WOULD  BE   BY  FAR- 
MORE   RATIONAL   TO   ALTER   THE   PROPOSAL   SO   THE    FUNDS   WOULD  FLOW 
WITH   THE    CLIENT.    WITHIN    THE  STATE. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding,  we  agree  that  the 

CETA  PRIME    SPONSOR   SYSTEM   SHOULD   BE    DEEPLY    INVOLVED    IN  THE 
PROGRAM.      The    CETA   system   should   be   responsible    for  JOB 
CREATION   AND    TRAINING    SYSTEMS.    BUT   WE    STRONGLY   BELIEVE  THAT 
the  money    (the   guaranteed  dollar    support    I    SPOKE   OF  EARLIER) 
SHOULD.    IN    ESSENCE.    FLOW  WITH   THE    INDIVIDUAL   WHO   NEEDS  THE 
SERVICE.      We    see   NO    EVIDENCE    IN    THE    PROPOSAL   THAT  WOULD  ASSURE 
A   RATIONAL    SYSTEM   OF    RESOURCE   AVAILABILITY   PAST  THE  DETERMINATION 
OF    ELIGIBILITY.    INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT.    JOB    SEARCH   PERIOD.  AND 
SUPPORT   SERVICE    PROVISIONS.      LarGE   SUMS   OF   STATE   AND  FEDERAL 
DOLLARS   ARE   AT    STAKE.       LeT   US    (tHE   GOVERNORS)    CONTR..CT  WITH 
LOCAL   PRIME    SPONSOR    SYSTEMS  WITHIN   OUR   OWN    STATES    IN   ORDER  TO 
CREATE    RATIONAL    -L.IVERY   SYSTEMS.       It   SHOULD   BE   NOTED  THAT  WITH 
THE   GUARANT:E   ok   FUNDS    FOR    INDIVIDUAL   SLOTS.    WHICH  WE  NOTED 
EARLIER   AS    BEING   A   "mUST"    INGREDIENT.    NO   PROBLEMS   WILL  EXIST 
CONCERNING   THE    EQUITABLE   DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   DOLLARS.'  ThE 
DOLLARS    WILL   BE   FOLLOWING   THE    INDIVIDUAL.    AND  WILL  NOT  BE 
DETERMINED   BY   JURISDICTIONAL  BOUNDARIES   OR   ARTIFICIAL  FORMULAS.' 

Let  ME    NOTE  AN    IMPORTANT   EXCEPTION    TO   THIS  PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENT-ONE.    Mr.'   CHAIRMAN.    YOU  WOULD  TAKE   PARTICULAR  NOTE 
OF  DUE   TO  YOUR   MEMBERSHIP   ON  THE   SENATE   FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
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NGA'S   POLICY   POSITION   REGARDING    EMPLOYMENT   AND   TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

FOR  Native  Americans  supports  a  direct  federal/tribal 

RELATIONSHIP.      Th I S    IS    IN    r^ECOGNITION   OF   THE   NATI ON-W ITHI N-A- 
NATION  treaty   RELATIONSHIPS   WE   HAVE   WITH   NATIVE   AMERICAN  TRIBES, 

We  believe  the  administration's  proposal  to  contract  directly 
WITH  the  Native  American  tribes  in  the  jobs  proposal  is  correct. 
We  suggest^  however^  that  the  income  maintenance  system  should 

BE  treated    in   the    SAME  MANNER^    THAT    IS^    THROUGH   DIRECT  FEDERAL/ 
tribal  ARRANGEMENTS.      AlSO^    DIFFERENT   CRITERIA   FOR  JOB  SEARCH^ 
TRAINING^    AND   JOB   CREATION   SHOULD  APPLY   FOR    INDIAN  PRIME 
SPOr.CORS,      A  MANDATED   EIGHT-WEEK  JOB   SEARCH    IN  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR^    FOR   EXAMPLE^    MAKES   NO    SENSE   ON   MOST  RESERVATIONS. 

Of    THE   m   JURISDICTIONS   THAT  CURRENTLY   LACK  AN  AFDC-U 
PROGRAM^    TEN    HAVE   A    HIGH   PROPORTION   OF    INDIAN  RESERVATION 
TERRITORIES.      CURRENTLY^    THE  BUREAU   OF    INDIAN   AFFAIRS  DIRECTLY 
ADMINISTERS  A   FORM  OF  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE^    SO    IT  WOULD  NOT 
CREATE  AN   UNDUE   FEDERAL  FISCAL  BURDEN    IF   THE   FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
FOLLOWED  THE    PATTERN   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   LaBOR   EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING   PROGRAM    IN    ITi-    INCOME   MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS. 

Let  ME   RETURN   TO   THE    ISSUE  OF    FEDERAL^    STATE   AND  LOCAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES.      ThE   TIME   HAS   COME   TO   TAKE  A  LONG^    HARD  LOOK 
AT   THE    ENTIRE    EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING    SYSTEM^    DECIDE  WHICH 
PART  OF    THE   SYSTEM    IS   BEST   SUITED  TO   PERFORM   WHICH  TASKS, 
ELIMINATE   DUPLICATION   AND  TURF    FIGHTS^    AND   BETTER    SERVE  THE 
NEEDS  OF   EMPLOYERS,    JOB   SEEKERS,    AND   RECIPIENTS   UNDER  INCOME 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS. 
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For  the  past  three  years^  Governors  have  been  calling  for 

A  systematic  review  of  our  employment  and  training  legislation 

IN  a  manner  that  recognizes  the  CETA  prtmf  sponsor  sy<;tfm  as 

the    core    COMPOMFNT   for   riFl  rVFRING    DIRECT  TRAINING    AND  JOB 
creation    services  TO  INDIVIDUALS. 

Me   had  A   SHORT-LIVED   FLUTTER   OF   PLEASURE  WHEN  CONGRESS 
ASKED  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF    LaBOR   TO   REPORT  TO   YOU   BY  HaRCH  OF 
THIS   YEAR   ON   NEEDED   REVISIONS   OF  THE    FORTY-FOUR   YEAR  OLD 
WAGNER-PeYSER   LEGISLATION.      We   HOPED   THAT   SUCH  A   REVIEW  WOULD 
PRODUCE    LEGISLATION   TO   BRING    ABOUT  A  MORE   RATIONAL  APPROACH 
TO  OUR    nation's    EMPLOYMENT  AND   TRAINING    SYSTEM.      We   HAVE  NO 
ILLUSIONS   THAT  MUCH   OF   THE    PROBLEM  ATTENDANT  TO   REFINING  THE 
states'    role    in   THE    EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING    SYSTEM  REVOLVES 
AROUND  THE   REAL  AND   PERCEIVED    INADEQUACIES   OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE  AGENCIES,      We   RECOGNIZE^   MORE   THAN   OTHERS^  THE 
RIGIDITIES   OF   THE   CURRENT   SYSTEM  AND  ARE  ANXIOUS   FOR  A 
SUBSTANTIVE  REVI&W  OF   THE   PROGRAM.      I    SHOULD  NOTE  THAT  OUR 
POLICY  POSITION  ON  THE   REWRITE  OF  WaGNER-PeYSER  ASKS   FOR  THE 
CAPACITY   FOR   GOVERNORS   TO   THIRD   PARTY   CONTACT  WITH  PRIME 
SPONSORS   AND  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS  MUCH    IN  THE   SAME  FASHION  AS 
THE  JOB   SEARCH  ASSISTANCE   COMPONENT  DOES    IN   THE  LEGISLATION 
YOU  ARE   CONSIDERING  NOW. 

COORDINATION   and'  SlMPt  TFI CATION   WtIHIN  CETA 

In  A  RECENT  GUBERNATOi  lAL  SURVEY^    CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE 
LEADERSHIP   OF  GOVERNOR   RlCHARD  SnELLTNG  OF  VERMONT^  MANY 

Governors  made  two  types  of  observations  that  have  direct 
bearing  on  your  deliberations. 
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The  first  is  that  there  are  too  many  subparts  of  CETA 
TITLES.    Explaining  to  an  average  citizen^  a  recipient!,  or 

EVEN   AN   ELECTED  OFFICIAL  RESPONSIBLE   FOR   THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF   THE    PROGRAMS   THE   DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN   TiTLES    II    B  OR  II 
OR   VI    IS   TOO  MUCH.      ThE  ADMINISTRATION'S   PROPOSAL  TO   CULL  A 
PART   OF   THE   RESOURCES    FROM   TiTLE    II    D   AND   CREATE    NEW  RESOURCES 
UNDER   AN   ADDITIONAL   SUBPART  E  MAY  MAKE    SENSE   FOR  BUDGET 
ACCOUNTING   PURPOSES^    IN  0MB  AND    IN  THE   HALLS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 

Economic  Advisors^  but  it  doesn't  make  sense  whem  explained 

TO    INTAKE   workers    IN   COUNTY  WELFARE   DEPARTMENTS   AND   CETA  INTAKE 

centers.    We  support  putting  all  the  "guaranteed  slots"  in 

one  subpart  of  the  legislation^  a  subpart  designed  specifically 

for  this  program. 

Let  ME   ALSO   add   that  another  REASON  WE   PREFER   A  SEPARATE 
SECTION    IS   THAT  WE   RECOGNIZE  THAT   FOR    SOME  MEMBERS   OF  OUR 
SOCIETY  A   PERMANENT  COMMITMENT  OF   SUPPORT   IS   NECESSARY^    AND  FOR 
THEM  THE  CURRENT  LIMITATIONS  ON   PARTICIPATION    IN  CETA-SUPPORTED 
PROGRAMS   UNDER   II   D  WOULD  BE   INAPPROPRIATE.      MaNY  MENTALLY 
AND   PHYSICALLY  DISABLED   INDIVIDUALS^    AT  ANY  POINT   IN  THEIR 
LIVES^    WILL   HAVE   DIFFICULTY  COMPETING    FOR   JOBS.      ThE  CURRENT 
CETA   LEGISLATION  WITH    ITS   STRICT   LIMITATIONS  ON  PSE  JOBS  DOES 
NOT  ADDRESS  THIS   NEED   FOR   LONG-TERM   SUPPORTED  WORkV  WHILE  JOBS 

under  he  would. 

This  discussion  of  our  support  for  placing  all  welfare/ 
work  related  resources  in  one  subpart  of  the  legislation  leads 

MH  TO  THE   SECOND  OBSERVATION  MADE  BY  MANY  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  IN 
THAT   SAME   SURVEY.      ThE   GOVERNORS   RECOGNIZE  THAT  COUNTERCYCLICAL 
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public  service  employment  programs  r^ave  played  a  vital  pole  in 
our  country  as  a  part  of  an  overall  economic  stimulus  strategy. 
Such  jobs  have  been  absolutely  essential  in  both  distressed 

URBAN  and  rural  areas   DURING   PERIODS   OF   HIGH   UNEMPLOYMENT.  We 
recognize  that  the  welfare  reform  TRAINING   AND  JOBS  PROPOSAL, 
PRESENTS   SOME   HARD  CHOICES.      ThE   PRINCIPAL  DECISION  THAT  MUST 
BE  MADE    IN  THIS   CONNECTION    IS   HOW  TO  TARGET   FEDERAL  RESOURCES — 
SPECIFICALLY^    HOW  MANY  DOLLARS   SHOULD  BE  ALLOCATED  FOR  THi£ 
STRUCTURALLY   UNEMPLOYED  VERSUS   HOW  MANY  TO   COUNTERACT  CYCLICAL 
UNEMPLOYMEN  - 

V/E  believe  FURTHER  THAT  FEDERAL  TRAINING   AND  JOB  CREATION 
RESOURCES  MUST   FIRST  MEET  THE   NEEDS   OF   THE  MOST  DISADVANTAGED 
IN  OUR  SOCIETY.      OuR   PREFERENCE^   THEREFORE^    IS  TO  ALLOCATE  THE 
FUNDS  NECESSARY  TO   SERVE  THESE   STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  deliberately  focused  on  the  major 

ISSUES.      As  you  proceed   in  marking   up   LEGISLATION    VWE   HOPE  WITH 
speed)   members  of  THE   NGA   STAFF  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  STATES 
WILL  BE   WILLING  TO  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  YOU    IN   THE  FORMULATION 
OF  THE  DETAILS. 

We  IN  Rhode  Island  are- prgud.  of  our  continuing  attempts  in 

THE  AREA  OF   WELFARE  REFORM,      HoWEVER,   A   CONGRESSIONAL  AND 
executive  BRANCH  PARTNERSHIP    IS  ABSOLUTELY   NECESSARY    IF  WE  ARE 
TO  SERVE  ARE   CITIZENS   BETTER.      We   SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 

current  attempts  to  improve  the  welfare  system  in  america^  and 
ask  that  you  continue  to  review  these  efforts. 

Thank  you. 
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Sec.  1.  This  kt  wy  be  cited  as  the  "Wort  and 
TralnlngTpportunitles  kl  of  1979." 

ESTAOI.ISIIKEHT  Of  PROGRAM 

Sec.  I  Title  II  of  the  Coiaprehenstve  Cwployiuent  and 
j  Traiiiinq  Act    amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  m  part: 

PAST  I  ^  m  m  m\\\m  oppoRmiTiES  for  m\ii 

SELF-SUfFICIEIICt 


STATEHEHT  OF  PURPOSE 


Spc.  2jl.  It  is  Uie  purpose  of  iWs  part  to  enhance 
the  si'f?^il71ciency  of  imhn  with  children  who  could 
othorwise  ho  df^pondent  upon  welfare  assistance  And  to  rnable 
adults  In  Mich  fawllles  to  countrlbutc  productively  to  thn 
economy  of  their  comunitles  and  of  the  Nation,  In 
fnrtlicrancp  of  such  pu«^pO'je»  this  part  provides  for  pmgraais 
of     r.carch  assistance  designed  to  assist  mbm  of  such 
^*iitli2s  in  seeking  job  opporlunltieii  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors  which  arc  not  federal ly^supportcdi  and  for 
prograws  which  ,)iDvide  federally-assisted  work  and  training 
opportunities  for  principal  earners  in  fnulHes  with  children 
who  cannot  find  eniploywint  in  the  regular  econony  and  iilglit 
otherwise  h,wc  to  rely  upon  their  eligibility  for  welfare 
assistance  to  provide  sufficient  incone  to  support  thfilr 
families. 


SlflPART  1  -  JOO  SEAROI  ASSISTANCE  mcm 
AUlHORimiOII  OF  Al'PROPRIATIOHS 


Sec.  2!il.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
SIMS  as  rnay    necessary  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 


Sec.  251 

This  "is"  open-en<ied  language,  >nd  would  require  yearly 
approprlHion,  as  is  the  cjsc  with  the  mi  of  CETA 
It  Is  not  a  nacidatory  (or  cntitlo4)ent]  progran,  and  this 
^rding  raises  the  possibility  that  Ccngress  ilght  at  any 
tiw  refuse  to  appropriate  funds.  Due  to  the  entitlefwnt 
nature  of  the  cash  assistant**  co(^?nnent  and  the  assunption 
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mm  AssismE 

Sec.  252.  (i)  The  lus  Hhlch  shill  be  ude  tvillable 
frn  ippropHat)oos  to  provide  fininclil  assistance  under 
this  subpart  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  on  an  equitable  bash,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b),  aung  the  SUtei  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  prograe  under  this  subpart,  and  aang  Native  taerlcan 
entities  described  in  section  302  (c)  (I)  (A)  of  this  Act 
(or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Job  search  assistance  program 
described  In  section  25<  (c)  of  this  Act.  The  Secretaiy 
^hall  ensure  that  apportloncnts  are  nade  available  Mlthii 
each  State  on  an  equitable  basis  anng  geographical  areas 
served  by  pritt  sponscrs. 

(b)  (1)  Payients  of  financial  assistance  under  this 
subpart  Aiy  be  ude  on  the  basis  of  estlnates,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2),  but  idjustients  shall  be  nade  In  the  aaount 
of  an/  paynnt  to  the  exUnt  that  the  paytcnts  previously 
nde  Ncre  ure  or  less  than  tlie  anunts  which  the  Secretary 
detenlnes  to  be  appropriate  In  vlev  of  the  ninber  of 
part|:l|Mnts  actuaii;  served. 


that  half  t)ie  fiscal       in  tha  States  wltl  cone  as  a 
direct  result  cf  the  Jobs  noney  being  available,  'such 
sun*  language  is  Inadequate. 

Hid  ICA  Vilfati  fiifom  SvkomtUi  lioa  tVQdcuttd  tkt 
tlia  langiiap  in  t^ii  iMtion  <mi  in  Stotitn  Itl 
Imtiuniatim  of  fwit  for  thifSScni  tminins  part  of 
ih  ftofim)  bi  okngtd  to  inHoitt  m  dntttZmntt  io  !)j 
StaUt  (or  priw  ijwnioro,  {it  tha  oatt  of  Ste.  iSl)  to 
carry  out  ihi  ^m,  Mit  i»  not  tin  tm  oi  Kifini 
M  mt  an  tntitlmnt  to  tk  mlfitnt  fof  a  iob  or  ?SI 
tlolt  a  fotiHm  at  i>  «ot  t\^port.  Tkt  ttfloj^nt  and 
trakii^  S)itaomLtttt  oowvtnd  in  Utit  potiHan, 
m^dtir^  ilat  tM  ft^mt  a  juorontdi  of  iillart  to 
urn  ihi  nw6fi*  of  applioantt. 


Sec.  252. 

This  section  raises  a  nmter  of  questions  and  issues: 


Payscnts  to  States 

nii  earlier  draft  of  tlw  bill  contained  languaoe  to  pcmlt 
the  Secretary  to  sake  paynents  In  advance  to  the  States  on 
a  quarterly  basts,  with  adjustments  to  aalte  up  for  the 
anounts  that  were  over-  or  undc-estlMted  the  previous 
quarter.  This  clear  language  was  oaUted  in  the  final 
bill. 

The  l^kymt  ad  tnininq  jWiomnttf «  K\x»mi\ki  t/nt 
pai/wita  Umlhi  ^mit  of  m  optn  Uittr  of  credit  uith 
pwvitioiti  far  oarrnoVifi 


I 


Section  of  tiiii  mn 


[I]  Itic  Secretary  shall  firit  apportion  twt  lesi  tlun 
flS  percent  of  the  funds  for  this  lubpirl  tm;  the  States 
on  the  iMslj  of  appropriate  faclori,  Including  taking  Into 
account  the  relatlw  nutters  of  rtclplents  of  aid  to  facillles 
Milh  dt'pefidcRt  children  under  Title  ly-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  each  State  and  the  relative  costs  of  providing 
nccessai^  services  under  this  subpart  in  each  such  State,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfjctory  available  data.  The  reisaininD  funds  shall  be 
made  available  frwii  t1m»  to  time,  as  tne  Secretary  detenaincs 
to  be  appropriate,  to  provid;  financial  assistance  under  this 
subpart  (Including  financial  assistance  for  Native  American 
entitles  described  in  secllwi  JOZ  (c)  (1)  (ft)  of  this  Act). 


Staff  Analysls/i'M^iuimttM  Ihoomnh'  ^.i 


ill  location  Considerations 

Ilie  allocation  fonnila  here  and  in  Sec.  ?62  (Work  and 
Training  Opportunities)  arc  the  sara,  yet  the  pro'jraMS 
tid  those  eligible  for  then  are  not  the  same,  Only 
one  adult  per  family  Is  eligible  for  a  PSE  or  training 
slot  under  Title  II E,  »(hlle  all  adults  (possibly 
Including 'Older  teenagers  living  under  the  same  roof) 
in  an  AFDC-eliglble  family  are  eligible  for  Job  Search 
Assistance. 

Svhcomittu  iuij^iik  tht  follouinj  uordinf}; 

(I)  Jht  caaivtary  tkll  ^irat  apportion  not  Im 
than  Si  peKint  of  tht  fundi  for  thU  subpart  omq  tht 
SUitis  m  tha  baaii  of  U)  th»  nsktivt  tiuxUn  of 
mit)on  of  famliii  uiio  m  aligihlt  for  aid  to  femUuo 
iiith  dtptMsnt  ohiUm  miitr  fitU  IV-f.  of  tht  Soakl 
Socuntij  M  in  mh  State  and  u/to  m  U  yean  of  ufjo 
or  oldtr,  ml  12)  Hit  mktioe  mtB,,.(ata.  thu  niit 

The  Issue  of  "the  most  recent  satisfactory  available 
data'  applies  both  to  the  formila  ai  slated  In  the  bill 
and  the  fonrula  suggested  by  the  subcomlttcc.  II£H 
periodically  conducts  an  "AfOC  Recipient  Characteristics 
Study/  the  lOst  recently  available  of  which  is  the 
19?5  study.  The  1977' study  should  be  published  kfore 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  but  the  1979  study  Is 
just  getting  under  way.  Census  data  frow  1970  Is  both 
out  of  date  and  probably  undercounted  in  terns  of 
potential  (or  actual)  AFOC  recipients.  Data  fron  the 
]9i!0  census  will  not  be  available  for  3  to  4  years 
after  completion  of  the  actual  data  gathering.  The 
number  of  "eligible  but  not  receiving  (AFDC),"  who  mst 
be  served  under  the  new  prograu,  is  slisply  not  available 
frM  HEW.  Ihey  do  feel  that  virtually  all  ellaible 
single-parent  families  arc  now  receiving  benefits.  HEW 
■|sos*nwttn9  that  there  will  be  100,000  new  AfOC 
ellglblcs  because  of  the  mandating  of  the  UP  program. 
There  Is  concern  that  "the  best  available  data*  for 
raking  allocation  decisions  may  not  be  very  good  data. 
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stiff  An«1ysls/5uiKC«nti4i  Rtoomirintioni   < ' 
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ffi«  tuboanlttu  agntd  that  if  fii}ding  in  in  Iht  fom 
,ofmoptn  Utttf  of  artdit,  viOi  a  guamU$  for 
tnough  /W'  «  nm  all     applet,  thirt  uill  bt 
ftMt  ooKtm  aiwut  tAo  wHiditu  of  ih  data. 

Native  terlwn  Prograc 

fhe  lisi  t|o-' round  on  wlfare  refon  stipulated 
llut  "not  to  exceed  21*  of  funds  were  to  be  spent  on 
Hitlve  Anerlcan  prograats.  The  ISt  set^aslde  Is  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  Incidence  of  Native  taerlcans  to 
the  populatlcfl  as  a  whole,  and  probably  out  of 
proportion  to  their  Incidence  In  the  population  of  actual 
and  potential  recipients  of  AFDC,  Infonutlon  given  to 
NU  staff  froR  the  Indian  Health  Service  suggnts  that 
.  about  on^thlrd  of  fanlllei  headed  by  Native  /terlcans 
live  below  the  poverty  level.  Based  on  a  total  Native 
faerican  population  figure  obtained  froi  the  sane  source 
(total  *  1,096,637),  apprtxiiately  365,000  Native 
AMrlcins  would  b«  beloir  the  poverty  level  .  This  does 
not  necessarily  ican  they  would  qualify  for  AFDC.  This 
figure,  nc^etheless,  represents  about  ZS  of  the  total 
AFDC  recipients,  using  figures  froi  IIEU's  1975  Recipient 
Characterlstcs  Study.  (3,<19,671  recipient  fawllles  • 
about  13,680,000  Individuals  (about  4  IndlvlBualTper 
failly,  which  Is  consistent  with  other  data  In  the  1975  ■ 
stu^y),  of  which  the  365,000  Native  Aterlcans  would  be 
approxlntely  21.)  This  very  rough  calculation  confine 
DDI's  figure  froi  the  fnqm  for  Better  Jobs  and  Incoar 
legislation,  The  151  set-aside  should  not  be  a  back- 
door approach  to  a  Secretary's  discretionary  fund.  There 
should  be  a  rtallstic  Native  torlcan  set-aside  (31  -  51], 
and  a  stated  discretionary  fund  to  be  used  by.  the 
Secretary  for  naMng  readjustnnts  due  to  changing  labor 
lurliet  conditions. 

9a  Vtlfm  tUfom  Stixmittu  nggiition: 
JHt  oath  atsiatcm  HU  olmU  h9  changtd  ta  pmidt 
fof  tfii  npwKfod  iUK'l^  fnjm  for  Mivt  ^riocm  U> 
bt  aiimitUTtd  by  t^i  Ikrm  of  Inlian  'Affain,  md  to 
bt  WO  ptKtnt  Ftdttalltj  fmitd,  Jhlt  mU  mth  M 
t/if  oumnt  BU  ^tntfal  attittanci  fro^m  for  Unliot 
Awriami,  jmd  \mU  oreatt  a  dimt  Tiiirol  -  tribal 


Section  of  thellili 


(c)  fininclal  mhtmt  ude  ivallible  oumg  the  States 
for  Lse  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  subpart  shall  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  prograras  in 
each  such  State.  Non-federal  contributions  shall  be  in  cash. 


ELIDIBLE  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  JOG  SEARQI  ASSISTANCE 

SeCjJ53.  Eligible  Individuals  for  assistance  under 
this  subpart  shall  be  individuals  (1)  who  are  determined  by 
the  job  search  assistance  program,  In  accordance  with 


Stiff  Analysls/i'uNwmitgfl  kocmnl/.\ 


Nhtimhip  /or  both  oath  ataiaUiiiei  and  joh.  It  alio 
NflOjpn'Mi  tk  oontiming  ¥iM  mpomibilitii  /or 
Hativo  X«ri«rt£  and  avoiclt  iht  ootfliMtiont  thtMi^U 
ariti  fm  6<i\atmi  in  uhiah  noamtions  crow  Stat$ 
lints, 

States'  Financial  Contrlhutlon 
k  iiiportant  Infomvition  point:  the  10  percent  In-cash 
contribution  frm  the  States  caw  about  as  a  hedge 
against  the  possibility  of  one  part  of  the  welfare  refora 
packaoe  passing  and  tlie  other  not.  As  originally 
conceived,  and  noted  earlier,  substantially  wre  than 
half  of  the  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  m  In  the  Jobs 
conponent  (rcnoving  recipients  froa  State-federal  AFDC 
payments,  and  putting  then  Into  100  percent  federally 
fuflded  PSE  or  training  If  a  private  sector  Job  las  not 
been  obtained).  If  the  cash  assistance  reforws  had 
passed  in  their  original  form,  but  not  the  Jobs  cnc(ionent, 
there  would  have  teen  nlninal  fiscal  relief  to  States. 
As  a  trade-off,  the  Administration  Increased  the  federal 
share  of  the  AFDC  match  to  30  percent  for  the  two- parents 
fafliilles  only,  and  Inserted  a  10  percent  cash  reijulre- 
«nt  froo  the  States  in  the  Jobs  bill.  Tte  contiined 
effect  of  these  two  changsi  does  not  alter  the  total 
costs  to  the  States  frw  original  estlwtes,  It  iicrcly 
distributes  the  fiscal  relief  evenly  between  the  cash 
«nd  the  Jobs  conponents,  and  provides  a  hedge  against 
the  possibility  of  the  cash  assistance  bill  passing 
and  the  jobs  bill  getting  hung  up  soaewhere.  Ihough 
it  is  considered  remote,  a  question  night  be  raised 
as  to  what  happens  if  the  Jobs  bill  passes,  but  not  the 
cash  assistance. 

Suplonmnt  and  Training  Svbocmittto  prtfmm  in  lhat 
StaUi'  oontnbutim  nfw/W  ht  in  oath  cr  in  Hml, 


Sec.  253. 

TReTifgibllity  criteria  here  eliminate  singles  and 
thildlcss  couples  as  eligible  for  the  progran,  NCA 
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Scctton  of  Ik  Dill 


Section  ?SS  (c)  (1)  of  Ihls  Act,  to  be  adults  In  fanilies 
which  licet  the  (llglbllity  standard  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  lender  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social 
Seciirlty.AcI,  or  (Z)  nho  are  registered  under  Htle  IV-C 
of  ihc  Social  Security  Act  wl^h  the  work  Incentive  component 
of  Sue!)  Job  search  assistance  program, 


KSCRIPTtON  OF  JflO  SEIWCH  ASSISTANCE 
AmVITlESANO  SERVICES 

Sec.  j!5<.  (a)  Job  search  assistance  programs  under 
tills  subpart  shall  consist  of  appropriate  services  and 
activities,  as  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
designed  to  enhance  opportunities  for  eligible  Individuals 
tc  secure  earned  inconc  tlirough  regular  eniploynfnt. 

(b)  With  respect  to  each  State  for  whk  the 
Secretary  has  approved  a  coqirehenslve  State  >ian  under 
section  255  cf  this  Act,  Job  search  assistance  services 
and  activities  under  this  section  shall  be  carried  out 
pursuant  to  iho  provisions  of  such  conprehenslve  State  plan, 
and  of  cooperative  arrangements  tliereunder  between  the  State 
and  {irlne  sponsors  designed  to  enable  Such  services  and 
aciivilles  to  be  provided  on  a  coordinated  basis  in 
particular  priic  sponsor  areas. 


Staff  Analysls/!;tttooffiflt{ttftf  llccanmldionr^  ' 


policy  supports  a  program  that  would  include  such 
individuals  (see:  point  (1  under  C,-6,  "Inconc 
maintenance  should  be  available  under  a  unified 
program  to  all  eligible  people  below  an  established 
minim  inconie  level/)  Recognizing  the  reality  of 
an  Incremental  program  in  a  budget-conscious  Congress, 
tiicre  Is  a  need  to  reinforce  that  whatever  population 
is  mandated  to  participate  In  a  work  component,  a 
funding  guarantee  wist  exist*  The  reference  to 
Title  IV-A  here  Is  Important  because  of  a  change  thai 
will  come  about  by  tbc  passage  of  the  cash  assistance 
bill:  Sec.  106  of  tlw  cash  assistance  bill  creases 
the  gender-neutral  Uneoploycd  j^arcnt  program,  thus 
mandating  coverage  for  two-parent  families.  The 
wording  in  this  section  is  also  designed  to  Include 
those  nIu)  arc  eliglMe  for  AFDC,  but  choose  not  to 
receive  welfare  paywnts. 


Sec.  25<> 

This 'section  llst^  ^he  activities  and  services  to  be 
provided  during  Job  search  assistance*  A  number  of 
points  need  clarification^ 


(c]  Services  and  activities  provided  for  participating 
individuals  by  Job  search  assistance  programs  under  this 
subpart  shall  include  but  not  be  Halted  to- 
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0)  Mstsstents  of  the  skills  and  needs,  ind  of  the 
wployabllity  potential,  of  each  Individual ; 

(2)  Prepamlonofanedploysbllitydevelopwntplan 
for  each  portklpatlng  Individual  during  the  Initial  eight- 
«c  job  search  period,  pursuant  to  arrangewnts  which 
«lll  nlnlnize  the  burden  on  such  Individual  md  mkht 
coordination  with  the  prlre  sponsor,  thereby  facilitating 
tk  further  rovlew  and  revision  of  such  plan  frai  tire  to 
line  after  the  conclusion  of  such  eight-week  period  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  participating  In  work  and 
training  under  subpart  2  qf  this  part; 

(3)  counseling  and  testing; 

{^]  reasonable  job  search  expenses,  Including 
transportation  and  child  can;  expenses; 

(5)  Job  search  programs  to  provide  eq)loywnt  and 
training  opportunities  In  the  private  or  public  sectors, 
which  are  not  supported  under  this  part.  Including  A) 
or  each  such  Individual,  an  Intensive  job  search  proqrai 
for  an  eight-week  period,  and 
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Moyability  Develppment  Pl^nt 
In  (c)  i.wUt  IS  the  relatlonslilp  between  this 
epiloyablllty  develoiMient  plan  and  the  activities  of 
the  prloie  sponsor  after  the  first  5  weeks  of  Job 
search  as  provided  in  255  (cj  11?  Here,  and  later 
in  Sec.  255.  there  are  serious  questions  of  coordination 
and  avoidance  of  duplication.  Assessment,  testing, 
counseling,  and  putting  together  of  an  en^lnyability 
development  plan  arc  ttme-consuialng  and  expensive 
procedures  when  done  well  and  properly.  It  should  not 
have  to  be  done  more  than  once  per  enrol  lee. 


ilob  Search  Questions 

fiTcISj^s  n  wise  to  mandate  eight  weeks  of  Joli 
search  for  all  participants  without  regard  to  skill 
Mvel  or  previuus  enploypicnt  history?  Should  thurc 
be  a  system  of  waivers  for  those  whose  skill  level 
makes  them  clearly  unenployable  wltlmut  sodx!  skill 
training?  The  elghr-week  period  as  proposed  by  the 
Wmlnlstratlon  is  based  on  tw  premises:  It  addresses 
fiscal  control  issues,  and  It  recognizes  that  the 
reality  of  labor  mrket  functioning,  in  that  mist 
people  can  and  do  find  Jobs  In  tliat  amount  of  Mto 
Recognizing  that  there  will  be  soax!  tandatcd  period 
of  Job  search,  we  feel  three  Issuer  '"ed  to  be 
addressed; 


1. 
2. 


llow  c^n  we  write  In  flexibility? 

Ifi  after  asscsswnt  of  sk'U',,  etc.,  the 
JSAP  and  the  prime  sponsor  agree  that  the 
Individual  mjst  have  training  b  enhance  h's 
or  her  cwployablllty,  could  that  person 
bypass  the  remainder  of  the  job  search  and 
go  directly  to  training  (not  PSE)? 
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(D)  In  the  cae  of  any  such  Individual  vho  has  not 
bwn  otiiervlse  placed  In  et^loyvcnt  after  eiglit  i^eelts  of 
pirtlclpatlon  In  i  Job  search  program^  (I)  If  such 
Ifldtvlilual  Is  eligible  for  wort  and  training  under  subpart 
I  of  this  kl,  referral  to  the  prlne  ;ponsor  for  placcient 
la  a  wrk  and  training  position  under  subpart  2  of  this 
part,  or  (It)  If  such  Individual  has  not  been  placed  In  or 
is  not  eligible  for  wrk  and  training  under  subpart  I  of 
this  pirt,  continuing  Job  search  assistance  as  appropriate 
for  e^ch  such  indlvidua]; 
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I  How  can  wc  write  tn  provisions  for  the  use  of 
WT  during  the  JSWi  ?rl»c  sponsors  wy  use 
both  WT  and  VIN  tax  credit  (or  TJTC)  as 
strong  Induceiicnts  to  the  private  sector  to 
hire  and  train  enrol  lees,  Both  these  tools 
ought  to  ETaYAiUble  during  the  JSAP  as  welK 

both  pointn  2  and  3^  dboDC;  tkt     thi  JSA?  okuUl 
Im  tii$  fliiihility  to  oondm^nroUc^  dimtUj  to 
imnir^fj  in  owce  o[  cUttr  bmim  to  imtdiaU 
(wploywnt        Iwiud  or  no  ability  to  njwak 
SnglUh),  but  npt  to  PSS;  ark/  iom  foivi  of  dfUihoml 
lof^cr  insfnttwi-to^Mrf  tlimli  U  Hit  in  id 
tA4  i^Kh  fotii  Oil  and  Jo^  Vouahim  iton  ^uug^Btod 
a$  pouibU  Mliiolii  for  thiu  odHtiml  UM^iittM. 

5(B)ll:  As  the  bill  is  vritteni  only  one  category  of 
Individual  would-be  Inellglblei  a  person  ^osfc spouse 
Is  In  PSE  rr  training  supported  under  HE,  Tills 
continuation  of  Job  search  "as  appropriate  for  each 
such  indtvlduar  is  open-ended  and  bears  scrutiny  by 
States,  since  such  Individuals  would  continue  to 
receive  AFDC  payments.  Should  suc!i  l/idlviduals 
given  preference  for  (iETA  slots  (OJI,  lf£  training,  or 
PSE)  under  other  titles?  Arc  there  other  ways  In 
which  the  SUtes*  liability  'lould  tie  IWtedi  or  at 
least  defined  end  thus  anticipated  for  budget  purwiisT 
Ue  oust  avoid  having  thl:  becoM  a  Big  Trat^  for  Elates, 
as  Congress  viay  be  reluctant  either  to  Tiiid  /icfficlcnt 
slots  to  assure  either  ^SE  or  training   each  III; 
cnrollee  and  may  be  equally  reluetanl  to  target  slots 
froBi  other  parts  of  CETA  to  this  populatlb^  reducing 
slot  availability  for  other  needy  groups  cf  people, 

J/j  QB  hcB  ban  rcoomaniid  by  both  b\>loyiicnt 
mi  training  and  ti\9  Volfar^  kfotn  ^]jlMmitt$^i,  ik 

pcrt9  Of  thi  icbo  bill  m  mtt^n  to  b9  {jMnnltftfa 
to  thi  Statii  ond  t/td  prim  aponaore  for  ivflimnt! 
/undd  tc  f«r«w  all  applicL\nt$i  than  Mi  '^rohli^ 
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(6)  provision  of  urgently  needed  services  determined 
by  appropriate  professional  staff  to  be  necessary  to  cope 
Ntth  worl(- Impairing  and  ewrgency  problenis,  but  only  If 
the  iwrticipating  individual  approves  or  rcqucits  such 
services,  Including  imicdiate  niodical,  dentil,  clothing, 
and  similar  basic  needs,  during  the  elgM-wfek  iob  learch 
period,  with  continuity  in  the  provision  of  such  services 
as  wy  still  be  needed  after  such  individuil  has  accepted 
eniiloyment  not  supported  under  this  part; 

(7)  provision  of  counseling,  child  care,  health, 
rehabillution,  remedial  services,  and  other  supportive 
services  which  are  needed  to  enable  participating 
Individuals  to  accept  and  to  continue  in  enploynient  not 
'.upportiid  under  this  part; 


(8)  referrals  to  enployment  and  training 
opportunities  in  the  private  or  public  sectors  which  are 
not  supported  under  this  part; 

(9)  Job  development,  including  job  restructuring 
and  related  services,  especially  the  developasnt  of  new, 
careers  and  efforts  to  overcome  sex-sterlotyping,  Including 
development  of  and  referral  to  Job  opportunities  for 
participating  Individuals  In  occupations  which  have 
traditionally  been  limited  predominantly  to  persons  of 

tlie  opposite  sm; 

(10)  development  of  and  referral  to  job  opportunities 
Involving  flexible  viorldng  arrangements,  including  part- 
tine  work  and  flenible  working  hours  es^'cla]ly  designed 

to  meet  the  needs  of  single  parents  of  young  children; 

(11)  flroup  Job  search  activities  and  other  innovative 
job  search  activities;  and 
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mat  btf  ajaro  of  the  ivtonlial  for  am  JSAl'  amllm 
16  fltai/  in  tht  proi/ran  longor  than  liyht  m\a. 
PwDOTibli/  m  lanmnts  mild  ba  rodmtt  h\j  tki  tmaunt 
m  th«  opoiiflj  in  RJS  or  tnnning  ia  (ujTiwy. 

Administrative  Questions 

(c)6  and  7  call  for  tte  provision  of  certain  specific 
support  services,  and  (c)6  calls  for  "continuity  in 
provision  of  services"  after  accepting  wiploymcnt. 
This  latter,  in  particular,  Is  also  open-ended,  Ulll 
the  Secretary  decide  by  regulation  or  will  each  State 
dctenninc  how  long  to  provide  those  services? 

EST  Submnttee: 

k  tct'It/iiortlity;  tk  final  vord  in  both  fCJ  and  (?} 
i')wt")  mt  bt  ckimjod  to  "hi." 

M  ffij  and  (?j  nacd  Urn  Mu^    arc  ncv  pmijed 
/i>i'  t\iiirort  bomim  undni'  yiN  nfiar  tlm  mifoUei^  luj 
t^ktna  joh.  Jha  Stibcmintloa  nujjojtjd  a  JO-daij 
tmniUvn  foriM,  thm  a  gr-idml  phace-out  of 
fKoiiion  of  temcea. 
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(12)  In  tho  case  of  eligible  Indl  Hduals  who  have 
been  placed  In  work  and  tralnlni)  position:  ^ndcr  subpart 
2  of  this  part»  the  provision  of  follow-up  servlrts  to 
provide  referrals  and  other  Inforvutlon  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  Job  opportunities  in  the  regular 
econovy  which  are  not  supported  under  this  part. 


(d)  [he  cooyrehensive  Slate  plan  (and  annual  progran 
HDdlflcationi  thereof)  subnlttcd  by  the  Governor  of  ea:h 
State  under  section  ZS5  of  this  Act  sliall  be  accoopanled  by 
a  description  of  cooperattvt  arrangewnls  (Including  any 
agreeoients)  which  shall  le  entered  Into  by  the  State  and 
each  pritt  sponsor  within  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Job  search  dsshtujtce  services  and  activities 
under  this  section  In  each  prlote  sponsor  crea*  Including 
coordination  of  the  responslbtlltlcs  of  State  agencies  and 
tlie  prime  sponsor.  Sech  cooperative  arrangements  shall 
be  consldertd  provisions  of  the  cotnprelienslve  State  plan. 
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Under  (c)lZ,  for  how  long  would  this  follow-iip  and 
referral  last?  Until  the  Individual  has  convicted  the 
78  weeks  of  PSE  or  training?  In  other  words,  oust 
the  State  JSAP  agency  provide  continual  tracl:ing  until 
the  recipient  has  moved  Into  unsupported  work?  How 
win  thi:  coordinate  with  Sec.  265(a)6,  M  says 
that  prime  sponsors  must  provide  for  PSt  and  training 
enrol  Ices  under  HE  "referrals  to  jobs  In  the  private 
or  public  sectors  which  arc  not  supported  under  this 
Act/  In  the  Conprehenslve  State  Plan,  may  the  State 
designate  the  prime  Sponsor  as  the  presunied  provider 
of  follow-up  services  to  satisfy  the  requirement  here? 
If  so,  perhaps  this  subsection  <houId  be  written  iiore 
clearly. 

Part  (d)  of  this  section  seems  out  of  place  here  and 
much  more  appropriate  to  the  following  section,  ^Aich 
describes  the  Cotiprehensive  State  Plan^ 
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Sec.  255.  (a)  In  order  for  each  State  to  receive 
flnancTanislstance  to  carry  out  job  search  assistance 
programs  under  this  subpart,  tlie  Govcmr  of  each  such 
Stale  shall  S'lbaiit  to  the  Secretary  a  co^rehcnslve  State 
plan  which  Shall  set  forth  tlie  advlnistratlve  system 
designated  for  carrying  out  the  State's  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  job  search  assistance  progras^  under  this 
subpart  and  the  nnner  In  which  tlie  work  incentive  program 
mder  title  IV-C  of  tlie  Social  ;Sect;rlty  Act  will  be 
coordinated  as  a  coiiponcnt  within  such  system. 


Sec.  255, 

FfiOaTlong  advocated  the  kind  of  flexibility  for  the 
Slates  that  is  put  forth  here.  The  State  Js  frcc  to 
designate  the  administrative  unit  and  systems  for 
carrying  out  the  JSAP.  as  well  as  build  Into  the  system 
the  capacity  for  third-party  contracting.  The 
ifl^illcations  of  this  are  that  the  States  will  have  the 
wst  control  over  the  program  during  the  period  when 
recipients  are  most  tapping  into  State-provided  funds. 
It  Is  Important  to  noi'j  the  reference  to  the  HIN 
program  (Title  IV-C).  WIN  and  the  new  JSAP  will  become 
a  single  State-run  program.  The  current  WIN  functions 
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(b)  (1)  Each  coirprehenstve  State  plan  shtll  be 
prepired  as  a  long-terai  plan  setting  forth  the  programwtlc 
and  adflinlitratlve  arringenents  to  ensure  that  job  searth 
assistance  pregraas  throughout  the  State  are  designed  and 
inpl evented  In  a  wnner  consistent  with  the  rcqulrewnts  of 
this  subpart.  Annual  program  nodlficatlons  of  the  long- 
tern  plan  shall  be  subinltted  to  the  Secretary  for  approya). 

(2)  Job  search  assistance  programs  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  planned  and  liyleoientcd  throughout  each  State  on 
the  basis  of  areas  which  shall  be  cotenlnous  with  each 
prime  sponsor  area  within  the  State  and  with  subareas 
within  the  State  prine  sponsor  area  (as  described  In 
section  101  (d)  of  this  ilct). 


(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  He)far«,  approve  a 
coin)rehenslve  State  plan  under  this  section  (Including 
wnual  progran  irodiflcations  thertof)  only  If  satisfactory 
provisions  are  set  forth  for- 


(1)  administration  of  a  Job  search  assistance  Intake 
process,  Including  determinations  of  eligibility  with 
respect  to  individuals  applying  for  assistance  under  this 
part,  verifying  the  statements  and  Infomutlon  submitted 
in  connection  with  applications,  and  taking  any 
approprl^e  actions  with  respect  to  such  applications; 

[1]  assessing  needs  for  supportive  services  under 
thi'.  '..i^-irt,  and  ,^-.ify1ng  annually  the  total  level  of 
r  jt"-'"  V    devoted  to  supportive  services  out  of  tlie 
fu:  J  wJ?  available  under  this  subpart; 
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will  be  folded  into  the  new  program  to  create  a 
coordinated  system  for  InUke  assessment,  job  search, 
referral,  and  support  services. 


Sit  StimmtUo:  ouijwtwn  b(2)  should  bo  rtmtUn 
it  follcut; 

(2)  Jdi  mrch  mUUnm  prognm  under  Ihio  a\^m't 
slall  ba  phmed  nivi  iiflmmtei  throughout  caok  Statu 
on  iho  bam  of  agresmte  that  akll  be  mjotiattd 
betueon  tha  Cowmr  w\d  taek  prim  spomr  tiithin 
the  Slate. 

Subsection  {:]]    15  contain  the  neat  of  this  section, 
that  Is,  the  services  and  activities  that  uust  be  provided 
for  In  the  comprehensive  state  plan  (CSP).  Hany  of  these 
15  provisions  parallel  the  activities  listed  In  Sec.  25<, 
and  are  subject  to  some  of  the  same  questions  we  raised 
there. 
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(3)  providing  Job  SHrcli  asslstince,  Including 
stipportlve  services,  under  section  2M  of  this  Act 
throuyhout  the  Sttte; 

(0  arritising  far  the  provision  of  jo'-  ch 
asslstunce  services,  Including  supportive  :i.>rvkos,  through 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  including 
project  applicants  such  is  covcunity-baseti  organizations, 
after  affording  such  agencies  and  organizations  the 
opportunity  to  subiit  applications  to  pror je  such  services; 

(S]  assuring  that  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
child  cart,  and  other  supportive  services  "ill  be  provided 
In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  under  section  257 
or  this  Act; 

(6)  assuring  that  supportive  services  necessary 
'to  enable  Individuals  to  participate  In  eiploynnt  or 
training  will  be  provided,  based  on  an  appraisal  of  the 
Individual's  need  for  such  services.  Involving  professionals 
In  the  fields  of  enployMnt  and  training  and  supportive 
services  togethentith  the  Individual,  with  periodic 
reviews  by  such  professionals  to  assure  that  needed  services 

'  are  being  provided  to  such  Individual; 

I 

(7)  assuring  that  assisunce  will  be  provided  to 
single  parents  of  young  children  6  years  of  age  or  younger 
who  desire  etploynent  and  training  services  and 
opportunities  under  this  part; 

(8)  naMng  detemlnations  as  to  whether  a  bona  fide 
Job  offer  has  been 'refused  without  good  cause,  in  accordance 
with  section  2W  of  this  Act; 

(9)  Duintalnlng  an  administrative  review  process. 
Including  opportunities  for  hearlnos  and  appeals  with 
rvspect  to  deteril nations  of  eligibility  for  prograis  under 
this  part  and  detemlnatlons  described  in  subparagraph  (B); 
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(10]  making  refemls  to  the  tppropriate  prime 
sponsor,  for  placement  under  subpart  2  of  this  pirt  In 
Mrk  iiKj  training  positions,  of  principil  earners' in 
fullies  with  children  Mho  have  participated  in  an  eight- 
MCk  period  of  Job  search  assistance  under  this  subpart, 
unless  It  has  been  detemtned  that,  during  such  el^t-week 
Job  search  period,  a  bona  fide  Job  offer  was  refused 
without  good  cause  by  such  person  In  accordance  with 
section  266  of  this  Act; 

(11)  entering  Into  cooperative  arrangements  M\ 
prime  sponsors  to  provide  appropriate  services  for 
participating  individuals  throughtout  the  Job  search 
period  and  to  enable  the  prime  sponsor  to  Join  in  the 
assessment  of  efploynent-related  needs  and  the  development 
of  employability  plans  for  such  Individuals,  with  special 
provisions  after  the  fifth  week  of  an  individual's  eight- 
week  Jot)  search  period  to  enable  the  prime  sponsor  to 
assess  the  particular  cinployment  and  training  needs, 
based  on  experience  during  the  Job  search  period,  of 
Individuals  who  might  be  referred  to  the  prlM  sponsor 

at  the  conclusion  of  the  eight-week  period  for  placement 
In  a  work  and  training  position  under  subpart  2  of  this 
.  part; 

(12)  coordinating,  to  the  m\m  extent  feasible, 
,  Job  search  assistance  programs  under  this  subpart  with 

economic  dcvelopnent  and  cocmutiity  developpent  activities 
within  the  State,  and  such  other  activities  assisted  by 

.  tlie  Federal  government  or  State  or  local  governments  as 

'  are  related  to  employment  and  training; 

(13)  making  appropriate  arrangements  with  iSt  private 
sector  (including  private  employers  and  associatlenr. 
thereof)  to  provide  Job  search  assistance  services  a^id 
activities,  in  conjunction  with  private  industry  councils 
established  under  the  private  sector  initiatives  program 
authorized  by  title  VII  of  this  Act; 


In  the  discussion  of  Sec.  2$4,  we  indicated  that  the 
language  In  the  bill  needs  to  nake  clear  that  only  one 
enfiloyabiHty  development  plan  per  enrollee  should 
be  created.  This  should  not  be  done  at  the  outset  by 
the  JSAP,  and  again  after  the  fifth  week  by  ll«  prime 
sponsor;  it  Is  all  one  etnployability  development  plan. 

EST  Svbcmittoii:  Imtead  of'sfUr  Iho  fi^th  mk" 
tk  vofding  oliouUl  he  "at  Uaiit  ttwti  mka  prior  to 
the  (niff" 


In  point  fl2,  there  is  a  requirement  for  coordination 
Kith  coflwunlty  and  economic  development  activities. 
Coordination  is  difficult  to  Inplement  when  the 
administrative  units  of  the  other  activities  have  no 
desire,  mandate,  or  incentive  to  link  up  to  the  CtTA 
program,  in  this  case  the  JSAP, 

£  j  r  SubemAtUtt 

In  (13),  dAUte-Hnaonjmtion  vith,,"  to  th  end,  oiiJ 
imort  ^Ur  cmuUation  irith  PriwU  Inikttry 
ComiU  istabUtkd  mlur  Oa  priwt*  mtor 
initialim  progran  authniod  bt/  tttia  VIJ  of  thin 
Hft  Old  other  pin>!oi/or  jroiipa  opofating  tlUHn  t/n 
SUitt  flfloi/mrut  Jcnurttj/  /Ijjnq/." 


Section  Qf  tlic  Bill 


|M)  specifying  inniwlly  any  services  under  the 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  which  will  suppleiiiint 
services  provided  under  this  subpart  for  recipients  of  ild 
to  ftinllles  with  dependent  children,  and  assuring  that  In 
po  event  wH!  the  lota)  level  of  such  services  under  this 
subpart  be  used  to  supplant  services  otheivlse  provided 
(lurinij  the  preceding  year  under  this  or  any  other  Act. 


(15)  assuring  that  during  each  year  there  will  be 
no  rcduclloo  In  the  proportionate  anount  of  resources 
devoted  to  services  per  recipient  of  aid  to  fimilles  with 
de[iendent  Children  In  such  Sute  (whether  from  Federal  or 
non-Federal  contributions)  fnw  the  arount  so  provided 
during  the  precedlna  year  under  this  subpart  and  title  IV-C 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


(d)  The  Stale  plan  shall  set  forth  procedures,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  under  section  257  of 
■this  Act,  to  assure  that  Job  search  a?sistince  programs 
In  such  State  will  Iransalt  pron^tly  to  the  appropriate 
Stale  welfare  agency  such  notifications  as  may  be  required 
by  regulations  conceniing  detcralnallons  made  with  respect 
to  any  individual  who  Is  registered  with  a  work  Incentive 
progran  under  title  IV-C  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
participating  In  a  job  search  assistance  program  under 
this  subpart,  Including  notifications  whenever  any  such 
Indivldual" 

(I)  has  been  placed  In  wploymcnt  not  supported  under 
this  part  or  has  been  placed  In  a  work  and  training 
position  under  subpart  2  of  this  part;  or 

'  {I)  has  not  been  so  placed  at  the  conclusion  of 
eight  weeks  after  such  Individual  began  an  elght-weok  Job 
search  period  under  section  251  (c)  (5)  (A)  of  this  Act. 
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Point  <1 4, 'specifies  a  nlntenance-of-effort  of  certain 
existing'scrvices  In  a  rctiurkably  open-ended  fashion: 
servii.os  provided  under  this  or  any  othor  Act  (enpliasls 
added)  nay  not  be  reduced  below  the  level  of  Ihc  prior 
year.  If  appropriations  are  not  forlhcoming  under 
federally-funded  support,  social  services,  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  would  the  State  have  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  this  nalnlenance-of-effort? 

Point  (15  is  subject  to  the  sane  set  of  doubts.  Slates 
must  assure  that  the  proportionate  arount  of  resources 
devoted  to  services  per  recipient  of  AfDC  will  not  be 
reduced  froei  the  previous  year.  The  current  language 
In  both  14  and  15  in  unacceptable. 

Som  Staus  hvt  oowitij'lmii  or  am-baoad  plonntnd 
mitt  tot  ritli  U  cd  o^tv  un^n.  Ik  S\ait  <m\ot 
ordtr  tiii<«  atmoit  to  be  pmided  at  lUpuhUd  Im, 
California,  for  tvm^U,  ajj/i  thm  prmtim  violate 
itf  TitU  XI  flming  pivoMi. 


OEYELOPHENT  AND  REVIEW  OF 
WRDIENSIVE  STATE  PLANS 


Sec^55.  (a)  The  long-teru  comprehensive  StJte  plm 
and  aniiudi  progrjn  mdlflcitloni  thereof  shsll  be  prepared 
and  developed  with  the  active  pirticlpatlon  of  the  State 
e^ploywnt  and  training  council  (established  tn  accordance 
with  section  110  of  this  Act).  Such  council  shall  continually 
wnltor  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  job  searth 
assistance  prograns  In  its  State  and  shall  during  each  year 
review  the  comprehensive  State  plan  and  the  annual  pragraai 
modifications  thereof  and  make  such  reconnendatlons  for 
changes  as  It  deems  desirable. 


(b)  Each  State  shall,  in  the  developiwnt  of  its 
coin)rehonslve  State  plan  and  annual  program  rodlficatlons 
thereof,  actively  Involve  the  participation  of  all  prlw 
sponsors  in  the  State  and  the, State  welfan;  agency,  the 
State  eiTloyaent  security  agency,  and  the  agency  responsible 
for  services  under  title  XK  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
The  proposed  conprehensive  State  plan  and  annual  program 
modifications  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  such 
prime  sponsor  and  State  agency  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
changes  to  be  taken  into  account  before  the  Governor 
off  ;.ly  submits  the  plan  to  the  Secretary  for  approval 
w  ihall  likewise  be  made  available  to  the  general  public 
for  codinonts. 


Sec.  256. 

PraflTil  policy  on  welfare  reform;  "NGA  believes  that  the 
states  iwst  play  an  important  role  in  the  adiintstratlon 
of  these  programs,  and  m  suggest  that  the  legislative 
provide  the  flexibility  and  autho'Uy  needed  to  make 
such  a  role  possible."  While  w  ..ve  had  soa«  specific 
problems  with  some  of  tiie  wordln>j  anw  sone  of  the 
assumptions  In  this  bill,  this  section  and  the  preceding 
ones  on  JSAP  have  largely  confonned  with  NGA  policy  that 
States  play  a  pajor  role  In  the  planning  and  iifilementatlon 
of  any  new  welfai-e  programs. 

This  section  delineates  those  agencies  that  should  be 
Involved.with  the  State  in  the  planning  process,  and 
establishes  procedures  for  review  of  the  CSP.  The 
original  19?3  CETA  .legislation  contained  a  v'vjnituring 
function  for  the  SETC,  which  was  deleted  froo  th:  1978 
amendncr.is.  It  is  clear  here  that  congress  wishe  to 
recreate  the  monitoring  function  of  the  SECT  for  the 
purposes  of  the  JSAP. 


Section  or  ttieOin 
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(c)  Ally  prliw  sponsor  luy  appeal  to  the  Secretary, 
kfhon  llie  coftiprchenJive  State  p1;in  (or  any  annual  program 
OHlificatlon  thereof)  has  been  subniltlod  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval,  stating  any  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with 
Arrangeacnts  thcrcunilcr  for  carrying  OijI  Job  search 
assistance  programs  In  the  area  served  by  such  prime  sponsor 
(Includino  reasons  for  failure  of  the  prime  sponsor  and  the 
State  to  enter  Into  cooperative  arrangements).  The 
Governor  of  tlie  State  shall  k  afforded  the  opportuntty  to 
respond  to  such  appeal. 

[dl  Chanjes  uy  be  required  In  the  coovrehenslve  State 
plan  or  any  annual  program  todlflcallon  thereof  as  conditions 
for  approval  If  the  Secretary  detemlnes  that  arrangenEnts 
thereunder  for  the  provisions  of  Job  search  assistance 
services  and  actWitleSt  or  for  the  coordination  ti)ereof»  in 
any  prlnc  sponsor  area  are  not  satisfactory  In  vtew  of  the 
purposes  of  tills  subpart. 

[el  Uith  resiiect  to  any  Slate  for  which  no  conpreiicnslve 
State  plan  has  been  subailtted  to.  and  approved  by»  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  Job  search  assistance  programs  under 
this  subjiart,  or  with  respect  to  any  State  or  area  thereof 
where  the  Secretitry  detemlnes  tliat  Job  search  assistance 
proijrauis  under  this  subpart  are  not  being  satisfactorily 
}iif))eincnled»  the  Secretary  shall  u^e  funds  made  available 
for  use  In  such  State  under  section  252  of  this  Act  to  tnake 
payicnts  directly  to  public  agencies  or  private  non-profit 
oryanUatlons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Job  search 
assistance  prograies  In  such  State  or  area. 


Hic  zitkcmltco  fcoU  tlkit  ^uhmlion  (o)  h  too  iMjtn? 
nnJ  opm-BM,  Dwdor  u/wt  cviUm  mil  iho  j^ri/w 
zpomo)' appeal  to  tin  S^imtanjJ  T/ia  iiuhcmmttiCi 
t}\mforc,  tcmm^dB  ikt  lungmgtf  k  irnvtad  HkiI 
mid  ojauTP  tiut  Ik  prim  ^pontov  should  firot  to 
apiml  to  the  Cc\icmr.  tppcoU  to  tha  SoataUirn 
HhoitU  la  mtrictci  to  wkt  U  in  Ik  p/aif  nM  llw 
plan  is\>Qlopimnt  \mm^ 


Under  the  provisions  of  te]i  what  would  happen  to  the 
10  percent  cash  contribution?  The  wording  in  Sec,  !5?(c) 
Is  'nonfederal  contributions.. /If  the  wncy  goes  to  a 
COO  or  prime  sponsor  under  the  provisions  of  Z56(el, 
would  the  same  cash  requirement  be  made.  Thdt  niu^t  be 
spelled  out  here. 

toi(;uaj*  at  the  onA  of  U)i 
In  movimc^  liith  Siction  lii(o),  Fcdml  fim6i(\l 
QHiitmi  to  mh  agcnom  or  orQanimtionH  Ml  not 
mcid  90  pmint  of  Ik  wata  of  oarrj/inj  out  Ik  progm 
in  ik  dnhi^lid  cm.  ton-fcdtral  contributions  fm 
mk  (i^mi$B  flhatl  k  in  aaih. 

If  Sic.  252  k  oknfjcd  to  allou  inAind  oonirihutiont^ 
fm  SUiti^t  l/rifl  pmision  ckuld  k  okn^od  <\cmiinijhj. 
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Stc.  257.  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  only  after  the 
SecretaiY  of  Ikilth,  Education,  and  UeUare  has  agreed  to 
such  regulatior 

(b]  Re^   tions  issued  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  Klude  provisions- 

(1)  establishing  eligibility  requlrenents  under  clause 
(!)  of  section  253  of  this  Act,  hhlch  are  consistent  with 
eligibility  standards  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  title  \H  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  shall 
be  revised  at  least  annually  to  update  such  requiremnts; 

(2)  ensuring  that  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
child  care,  and  other  supportive  services  will  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  criteria  approved  by  State  agencies 
delenlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Uelfare  to  be  responsible  for  such  services. 
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SWIPARTZ-  FEMRltLLY-ASSISTEO  WORK  UNO 
miHlHC  OPPORlUtilllK 

AUTHOillZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sec._  261 .  There  are  lulhorlzcd  to  be  appropriated 
such  suns  as  nay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 


Sec,  ?6I. 

rne  "such  sins  as  wy  bo  necessary"  languaoe  present 
particular  problens  for  states  in  this  section.  DOL  Is 
currently  requesting  funding  for  <00,000  m  PSE  and 
training  slots,  plus  redirection  of  200,000  existing 
slots  to  serve  the  HV.  population.  There  are.  however, 
no  assurance  that  this  Is  an  adequate  nunber.  Changes 
In  the  cconony  betwen  now  and  1982  could  alter  this 
plctu :  drastically.  In  addition,  many  Inforwd 
people  disagree  on  the  nunbers  of  people  who  wy 
qualify  and  request  senlces  under  the  broadened  AFDC-UP 
progran.  The  problec  for  the  States  is  that  If  there 
are  Insufficient  PSE  and  training  slots,  enrolkes  iwst 
be  contlnueil  on  JSAP/wetfare.  The  NGA  Hunan  Resources 
SAC  recently  suggested  that  this  part  of  the  progran 
be  made  an  entltlenent  to  the  States.  That  ts,  the 
Congress  should  authorize  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
PSE  or  training  for  as  rony  enrollees  as  need  It  after 
the  completion  of  the  eight-week  Job  search,  lie  stress 
that  ¥t  are  not  requestliig  an  entitlement  to  t  Job  for 
the  Individual  but  an  entltlcttnt  to  create  as  lany 
Jobs  as  are  needed.  Furllienore.  there  Is  a  serious 
question  about  tlie  redirection  and  targeting  of  other 
CETA  Slots  to  Title  HE  enrollees.  In  Sec.  233  of  this 
bill,  Title  IID  Is  anended  so  that  62.5  percent  of  Us 
fynds  must  be  ipont  on  PSE  and  training  for  participants 
who  qualify  under  HE.  This  eamarking  of  IID  slots  Is 
part  of  the  administration's  set  of  fiscal  issm^Hlons 
on  the  availability  of  slots  for  AFDC  recipients. 
Title  IID  Is  also  a  "such  sms  as  wy  be  necessary" 
progran,  and  thus  subject  to  Congressional  Mhln,  that 
Is,  It  Mould  be  possible  for  the  funjjing  not  to  be 
available.  In  addition,  this  wulil  reduce  the  level  of 
services  to  other  needy  Individuals.  Singles  and 
childless  couples  have  been  excluded  fron  eligibility 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  262.  (a)  The  sins  xtilch  shall  be  nade  available 
frai  appropriations  to  provide  financial  assistance  under 
this  subpart  for  each  fiscal  jear  shall  be  aprtloned  by 
the  Secretary  on  an  equitable  basis,  In  accordance  with 
siisectlon  (b),  anong  prlie  sponsors  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  work  and  training  opportinities  under  this  subpart, 
and  MM  Native  Aa«rlcan  entitles  described  in  section  302 
(c)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  worit 
and  training  opportwilties  described  in  section  265  (a)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Payaents  of  financial  assistance  under  this 
subpart  nay  be  node  on  the  basis  of  estiiates,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2),  but  adjustnents  shall  be  made  in  the  amunt 
of  any  payaent  to  the  extent  that  the  payments  previously 
nade  wre  Boro  or  less  tlian  the  anounts  which  the  Secretary 
detemlnes  to  be  appropriate  In  view  of  the  nurter  of 
participants  actually  served. 
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for  cash  assistance  in  this  year's  welfare  refonp,  as 
was  nentioned  earlier,  Do  we  want  to  reduce  further, 
the  services  to  disadvantaged  non-AfDC  CETA  enn)llees? 
Is  it  likely  that  Congress  will  allow  this  redirection 
of  slots,  and  If  not,  what  happens  to  the  fiscal  relief 
for  the  States?  These  issues,  we  feel,  can  be  better 
handled  by  creating  a  progran  that  guarantees  as  ntany 
PSE  and/or  training  slots  as  there  are  enrol  lees  to  fill 
then. 

The  SIT  S\i)ocmltt40  /«f  It  thin  thould  b«  a  Ur^ar 
nit  for  StuUa  in  thit  part  of  tk  projiwi.  fwKi\f 
for  fS^  mi  tmiirinj  tkuld  jo  to  CowmoTQ  to  twjotiati 
witli  prin  tfomn  to  anry  out  thi  pwiHaioni  of  the 
Vork  and  Tiaininy  Opportmititi  part  of  tht  Ugiiktion, 
Tim  mtUa  giaraitto  for  tuffiaimt  fwdt  to  otm 
tk  tli^lblo  population,  thit  tiouU  «A$  in  ttnd 
on  tti  (Wi,  anrf  (ut  b#  ^pirM  on    MimrWiy  of 
i!ot«  fm  IID.  I 


Sec.  262. 

Hany  of  the  sane  objections  can  be  raised  tierc  as  were 
raised  in  our  discussiin  of  the  allocations  of  funds 
under  Sec.  252: 


Subsection  (b)(2)  does  not  specify  how  often  paywnts 
will  be  nade  and  also  carries  the  language  Indicating 
"recipients"  of  AfDC  as  a  basis  for  allocation  rather 
than  "faillles."  There  Is  a  need  to  change  this  to 
indicate  fanllles  as  the  basts  on  which  to  coofiute 
allocations  must  be  made.  He  also  have  In  this  section 
the  lack  of  clarity  over  the  15  percent  funds.  Hill  it 
all  go  for  prograns  for  Native  Africans?  Is  this 


m 
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(Z)  Ihc  Secretary  shill  first  apportion  not  less  than 
percent  of  the  funds  for  this  subpart  anong  prime  sponsors 
on  the  basis  of  appropriate  factors,  Including  taking  I'.^o 
account  the  relative  nui^ers  of  recipients  of  aid  to  fan! lies 
M  dependent  clilldren  tinder  tUle  lY-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  the  area  served  by  each  prlnc  sponsor  and 
the  relative  average  costs  of  providing  each  work  and 
training  opportunity  under  this  subpart  In  each  such  area, 
as  estlnted  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  nst  recent 
satisfactory  available  data,  The  rtnlning  funds  shall  be 
ude  available  from  tl«  to  llw,  as  the  Secretary 
dctemlnes  to  be  appropriate,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  subpart  (Including  financial  assistance  for 
Native  Atcrlcans  entitles  described  In  section  302(c)(1)(A) 
of  this  Act.) 


ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS  FORfEOfllALLy 
ASSISTED  UOItK  AND  TnAlNING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  Z63.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  an 
eligible  participant  shall  be  an  Individual  whoa  the  lob 
search  assistance  prograM  under  subpart  1  of  this  part 
dcteralnes  at  the  tine  of  referral  to  the  prime  sponsor  for 
placencnt  In  a  WDrk  and  training  opportunity  under  this 
subpart,  to  be  an  Individual  who- 

(1)  has  participated  In  a  Job  search  assistance  prograi 
under  section  254  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  eight-weeks 
prior  to  the  tira  such  Individual  Is  placed  In  a  wrk  and 
training  iiosltlon  under  this  subpart; 

(2)  has  not,  since  the  beginning  of  such  job  search 
period,  refused  a  bona  fide  Job  offer  without  good  cause,  In 
accordance  with  section  26fi;  and 

(])  ' Is  the  principal  earner  In  a  family  with  a  child. 
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representative  of  their  Incidence  In  the  population  or 
their  need?  NGA  staff  suggests  wording  on  Native 
American  prograsis  slmlllar  to  that  of  the  Program  for 
Better  Jobs  and  Income,  that  Is,  an  amount  rot  to  exceed 
2  percent  [or  mn,  If  more  Is  realistic)  of  the  total 
funds. 

£  i  T  SiieomitUi: 

In  h(i}  olmgt  tlii  uonf  "mifiintt"  to  "fmilm." 
Funding  ihouU  ba  on  thi  km  of  m  o|i«n  Ulinv  of 
ATtilit  uith  oorrtj-om  of  exom  and  a  onoo-ijmljj 
atSjiatnint  for  om-  or  uii(ijr-j|)fii(fiMj;,  ^rcfmhlij  at 
thi  iM  of  t/i<  Jrd  qmHiT, 


Sec.  2S3. 

This  section  clearly  Indicates  that  It  will  be  the  JSAP, 
that  Is  the  State-nin  program,  that  will  dclcnnlnc 
eligibility  to  participate  In  PSE  or  training  under  HE. 
If  Sec.  254(c)S[A)  is  changed  to  provide  a  waiver  system 
for  those  who  art  clearly  In  need  of  training,  rather 
than  retaining  then  In  job  search  for  elght-wcelis, 
these  eligibility  criteria  will  have  to  bo  chiingcd  also. 
Subsection  (b)  makes  an  ij^orlant  point:  prime  sponsors 
nay  not  dlscriiulnate  In  placing  Individuals  between 
those  who  arc  receiving  AFDC  and  tliose  who  are  eligible 
but  electing  not  to  receive  payments. 

E  i  r  S\it>omitt»! 

In  lubitcticn  ad)  ioltta  "a  fxtriod  of  cijltt-uwlta"  and 
sihtitutt  "m  flppnopnat*  ptriod  of  Im,"  Hiis  vill 
mfom  \3i(h  tho  eonecpt  that      elitnli  vilt  go 
Jiriiutli;  to  trflifitnj  aflcf  conolusion  of  tk  tuflo^aUUt^ 
dmbimnt  flan. 


Section  of  the  Dili 
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lb)  In  placing  eligible  partlclpaits  In  work  and 
trilnlng  posllinns  under  this  subpart,  etjual  opportunities 
shall  bo  wde  dvallable  to  Individual!  tdio  qualify  under 
clauses  (11  and  (Z),  respectively,  of  section  253  of  this  Act. 

COST  LIHITHTIONS 

l?£i261  (a)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
wdfl  aMllable  to  a  prloe  sponsor  under  this  subpart  may  be 
used  for  the  costs  of  adaipistration  of  prograns  under  this 
subpart  Including  the  provision  of  training  and  supportive 
services)  and  related  alloMable  costs  [such  as  smiles, 
wterials,  and  equipment)  incurred  by  the  priw  sponsor, 
project  applicants,  or  subgrantees  or  contractors,  In 
accordance  Mltii  such  regulatfonj  as  the  Secretary  slull 
prescribe. 

.'(b)  Ihe  rcMlnlng  funds  available  to  each  prime  sponsor 
under  this  subpart  shall  bo  used  for  wges  (including 
coivcnsaticn  for,  tlw  spent  In  training)  and  enploywnt 
bcnef  ts  to  persons  placed  in  worit  and  training  positions  In 
accordance  Kith  this  subpart.  iif » ^«ni 


FEoeHALLy-ASSISTED  HOUK  B  TRAININC 
OPPDRTUNITIES 

Scc^.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  to  enable  prime  spoiisoR  and  Native  American 
entitles  described  in  section  302  (c)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  to 
provide  wric  and  training  opportunities  (including  any 
cooibination  thereof)  to  eligible  participants  under  this 
subpart,  including- 


SccJM. 

j^'s  section  is  one  of  llie  wst  linportint  par'i  of  the 
cglslatlon.  Dy  putting  a  cap  of  201  of  furjs  for  use 
In  administration  and  defraying  the  costs  of  training 
including  materials  and  so  forth,  the  Miilnlstrdllon  Is 
aryu  ng  that  lobs,  not  training,  are  the  only  solution, 
y  altering  tlieZOI  cap,  the  entire  coinilexion  of  the 
■legislation  changes, 

JkoR  n  iuhfrntiUet  ttmijhj  dimijmn  uitli  Ikio 
ImUilm.  r/w  mit  afloijahla  omvllm  uUl,  iwmnMij, 
get  Jobfl  Mn^  ths  JS^P.  Tjmo  u/io  m  Uft  M  be 
mt  in  wild  o[  inininij  in  di'Jjr  to  benm  mo 
tiflojiclU.  Ha  otwtvjhj  Mmgrm  wt/i  a  imrljj  hpUIj 
fSS  pivjgnm  for  Mlfm  wipimo.  In  adiilion,  thm 
piwtfliom  cmte  akininmUvn  difficuUiaa  hmim 
of  diffmim  in  tnatmnt  of  otliir  parti  of  fitle  Ih 
rtflufi  adimiotntivi  diffevmpa  add  to  tk  omdl  mt 
of  CliTA  hocaim  of  adilitioml  aacomtii]^  burdm. 
5o(j,  2m}  iho\ild  Mfam  to  iha  CnA  rogt  al  m.4l, 
uliiff/i  hat  sis  aUou(d)U  mt  oategorien  aikininttvlion, 
wjM,  tmnivg,  fnntji  hmfite,  allcmce»,  ml  mvim. 

Alterations  In  this  section  are  the  most  Iroitant  ones 
In  the  proposed  IcglslatToii;   


Sec.  265. 

STHavTa  nuiier  of  tiuestions  about  tills  section: 


0) 

to 

0 


ERIC 


M 


Section  of  tte 


{])  l\\t  provision  to  ellgiMe  ptrticlpdnts  of  public 
service  mloywnt  opportunUtcs  In  nctivlllcs  anil  projects 
that  uy  mo  Inclutte  Individuals  particlpatlnq  unoer  part 
D  of  this  title; 

(Z)  the  provision  to  eligible  participants  of  training 
and  other  services  and  activities  described  In  part  G  of 
this  title,  Including  cUssroon  Instruction,  skills  training, 
on-the-job  training,  and  appropriate  writ  cyperience; 


(3)  the  provision  of  appropriate  supportive  services 
nece5SAi7  to  enable  eligible  participants  to  yndertake  and 
continue  in  >fQrli  and  training  under  thts  subpart; 


M)  appropriate  provisions  far  flexible  working 
arrangeitnts  such  as  part-tine  work  and  flexible  working 
hours,  with  special  efforts  to  provide  such  opportunities 
during  hours  Uilch  accomdate  the  needs  of  single  parents 
or  young  children,  Including  hours  of  work  enabling  single 
parents  of  young  school-age  children  to  be  at  hone  when 
their  children  are  out  of  scIkm]  and  at  home  without  suitable 
care; 
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Subsection  (a)(])  indicates  that  Individuals  served 
under  HE  are  also  cllglblle  for  PEE  provlocd  under 
no,  As  we  shall  sec  lnZfi5(t)(2),  there  Is  an 
ia^ortant  difference:  110  participants  tnay  serve  In 
a  PSE  slot  for  no  more  than  76  weehs  In  any  five  year 
period.  Participants  In  HE  nay  sorve  In  repeated 
7fl-week  PSE  or  training  slots  It  each  sucli  period  Is 
Interspersed  with  an  eight-week  job  search.  !f  a  ItE 
enrollee  Is  In  a  ilD  slot,  which  rules  apply,  the  luore 
restrictive  IID  rules  or  the  irore  open-ended  HE  rules? 
Suppose  on  the  second  go-around  there  are  no  I  IE  slots 
available,  but  there  are  IID  slots,  could  an  enrollee 
who  had  already  been  In  78  weeks  of  PSE  or  training 
occupy  that  slot?  This  needs  clarification* 

VicE  tt  S\i)Qomitt9Q  c^iti  ikt  thii  fMtn^  mid  bt 
ffoct  ifllE  io  dmgncddt  on  iniith'snt  to  tafficicnt 
fuf^9  to  sfrui  M  $li{}^bU  opplimU.  Sec.  ^  (cknQQi 
in  no  fmding)  mU  thuc  bi  d$UM. 

Subsection  (a)3  Indicates  that  support  services  during 
PSE  or  training  will  be  provided  by  prime  sponsors, 
that  Is,  will  be  100  percent  federally  funded,  How 
will  the  transition  from  JSV  support  services  to  prime 
sponsor  support  services  be  carried  out?  Ihc  concern 
here  Is  that  the  client  nay  slip  through  the  cracks, 
that  Is,  that  there  will  k  an  Interruption  In  needed 
services  while  the  client  Is  novtog  from  the  JS/IP  to  the 
CETA  system, 

Th  QukomitUe  faU  ikt  thm  oi^port  nmUcn 
Unhides  ttJmld  bi  npclUd  out  in  the  ^laleMc 
plan^  in  thi  Qgnmnti  bobbin  thi  JSi?  and  'cach  prim 
ofvimor,  ani  tn  tho  prim  5imor^^  w  wm\ial  pl(\n, 


Section  of  tt)o  Bill 


(5)  In  the  Hse  of  any  eligible  participant  who  leaves 
4  wrk  and  training  position  laider  tliis  subpart  due  to 
Incipacity  or  a  stort-tem  Job  (as  shall  be  defined  in 
re9L.atlflns  Issued  by  the  Secretary],  appropriate  provisions 
»ssuring.  ti  the  m\jm  extent  feasible,  that  a  sluilar 
wort  *rid  training  position  to  that  Khich  was  vacated  by 
such  nd  vidual  shall  be  available  under  this  subpart  pen 
the  eligible  participant's  return;  and 


|fi)  referrals  to  Jobs  in  tht  private  or  public  sectors 
(dilch  are  not  supported  under  this  Act. 

|b)(l)  Mo  indivftfual  shall  participate  in  vork  and 
ira  ning  under  this  subpart  for  more  than  seventy-eioht 
weks  (without  excluding  therefron  any  tire  sucli  individual 
spent  away  frw  such  worl;  and  training  during  such  period) 
unless  sue  individual  has  participated  in  a  renewed  Job 

mm  of  this  Act)  during  or  at  the  end  of  each  such 
seventy-eight  wceli  period. 


nf     'i     ^  I^Hc)  and  section  lZZ(h)(Z 

of  t  Is  Act,  eligible  participants  who  have  not  found  Jobs 
which  are  not  supported  under  this  part  after  eight  weeks  of 
renewed  ob  search  activity  (as  required  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  my  again  participate 
under  t^is  subpart  In  other  work  and  training  positions  which 
shall  be  designed  to  enable  such  individuals  to  rove  into 
Mployant  not  supported  u«ler  this  part  as  soon  as  possible 
In  no  event  wy  any  such  individual  participate  in  work  ' 
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w  ^5  inconsistent  with 

ec.  ZM,  the  definition  of  good  cause  for  refusing  a 
obe  offer.  A  job  offer  wy  be  refused  if  it  Is  for 
ess  an  four  weeks.  Should  structurally  unewloved 
n  ividuals  be  encouraged,  as  is  It^M  here,  to 

internet  their  training  or  PSE  to  Uke  a  short-tein  job? 

SvboomitUt  full  tkt  it  wuU  b4  (ftarwjfiw  io 
Jim  tmlUit  ircfping  in  and  out  of  m,  aid  diftkult 
for  pnm  iponton  to  arcaU  a  PSff  progm  that  it 
ecmiantly  tipaniing  and  oonlnotini  Hht  iidmnritUt 
9tpi  tptaifuxillti  ftlt  tint  innlUti  in  trowiinfl 
tmU  not  b«  itmmgid  to  drop  out  for  a  brUf  tin  to 
to**  jcbi,  In  addition  to  thf  training  problcM,  than 
m  jiw  otkr  oomnt:  m  mid  U  th$  VI  ttatut  of 
tnrolU$t  aftir  tht  short-Um  iobJ  and  tew  mid  wim 
ipomn  imitor  thio  titiation? 


Subsect  On  (b)(1)  raises  a  gueslion  about  the  advisability 
of  requiring  repeated  job  searches  for  those  who  will 
probably  always  need  sooe  sort  of  supported  work 
envlromnt  (disablej.'marglnally  retarded,  etc.).  Should 
we  require  the  eight-week  job  search  for  all  enrollees, 
or  should  the  law  provide  waivers  for  such  individuals? 

t\tU:  S\d>oomitUi  rooomndid  individml  mms, 
hmd  on  profmional  or  mdioal  diUmmtion,  to  Ktndlt 
theproblM.  AUo,  d»Ut«  '^jithout  txoMing  thtrtfom'' 
and  wjjrt  "mluding,  " 

Subsection  (b)Z  raises  substantial  questions.  Wial 
systeawill  be  providing  financial  assistance  to  enrollees 
during  the  second  job  search  assistance,  Uneiployient 
Insurance?  AFOC?  if  UI  pays,  do  the  more  Ian  job  search 
rules  of  UI  apply  or  the  presumably  more  intensive  rules 
under  JSAP?  If  an  individual  has  been  in  training  for 
7B  weeks,  he  or  she  will  not  be  eligible  for  Ul;wlll 
that  Individual  return  to  AfDC  paynents?  What  systow 
are  paying  for  support  services  during  this  period? 


Jit 


ind  tratnlnf)  ufldcr  this  subpart  for  further  periods  of  70 
mh  unless  such  IndlvldiMl  his  cot^letcd  a  rencvd  eltjht* 
wek  job  semh  period  during  nr  at  the  fnd  of  each  such 
li-Mdti  period  as  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 


|c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial  assistance  lo 
I  prlnc  sponsor  under  this  subpart  only  If- 

|1|  satisfactory  provisions  are  set  forth  In  the  prine 
sponsor's  coqirel»en$lve  eiploynent  and  training  plan  under 
section  103  of  this  Act  (Including  Us  annual  plan  for 
carrying  out  activities  under  this  title)  for  providing 
mi  and  training  opportunities  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

(2)  the  prlK  sponsor  has  nade  appropriate 
arrtngeicnls  kIUi  the  Job  search  assistance  prograi  under 
subpart  (1)  of  this  part  ^Ich  are  designed  to  assure  a 
cuntlnwiis  sequence  of  services  for  Individuals  participating 
In  activities  under  subpcrt  (1)  and  this  subpart, 


lifUi'  nioh'ditmtion,  thiEiT  SiiKomiitei  mt  mhlo 
to  molvi  tkii  problwi.  Mtri  agntd  to  kko  Ihi 
Umiion  hick  to  Onir  Stati  W  &»d  Hl'OC  pwpld. 
Svbaofmnt  fhoni  ealli  find  Ihi  Statu  M\minttd  on 
the  suboamittu  fairlij  tml^  iividtd  on  Mitr 
cmlUia  tMd  po  onto  HI  or  m.  Cvmnt  m 
iwlicy  on  l/I  fi.  {^(piptoi/eitne  ooif^mtm  Imijitt 
thuld  be  contidirtd  in  oalovkting  benefit  intitleumtt 
u\icr' other  ineoK  mnttnanee  and  tooial  insmwe 
proffTOM  in  order  to  minlain  flppwpriat*  tiork  inoentim,') 
I'tftut  that  the  HI  eijeten  ehould  he  tof^td  fint,  Since 
mh  uilZ  fuvf  ^  the  benefit*  for  PSff  aorkn,  their 
VI  benefit  pojimtt  niU  be  oodng  at  Itail  portwlly 
fnm  federal  dollari,  flita,  hmer,  doei  not  speak  to 
tk  inroUu  ^ihe  hai  been  in  traimg  for  W  Mki  lotJ 
hat  no  HI  orediti, 

The  releaat  oomitteet  of  SCK  M  develop  a  fiml 
petition  on  UI  verfue  AfK  for  uoond  cavi  tiistquent  job 
mrolM  uvStr  velfare  rtfom. 


S I  T  Svbccmltteei 
Oilete  Woh  m  dteignid" 


Section  of  the  0111 


SPECIAL  COfiDUlONS 

SecJK.  Fop  puirosei  of  eligibility  for  paKlci|Mtlon 
In  a  writ  and  training  position  under  this  subpart, 
dctonlMtlons  as  to  whether  an  Individual  has  refused  a 
tana  fide  job  offer  wlttout  good  cause  shall  be  nade  In 
accordance  with  standards  and  procedures  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  An  Individual  shall  not  be 
found  to  have  refused  a  bona  fide  Job  offer  without  qood 
cause  If"  , 

{})  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  Job  offered  to  such 
Individual  it  loss  than  the  highest  of- 

(A)  the  Federal  nlnlnn'Nage  under  section  6  (a)(1)  of 
the  fair  tabor  Standards  Act  of  1938; 

(B)  the  applicable  State  or  local  nlnlnun  wge;  or 

(C)  the  rale  of  pay  for  persons  e«¥loyed  in  equal  work 
by  the  sane  enployer  In  the  sate  eslabllshrent; 

(2)  the  conditions  of  writ  or  training  are  unreasonable 
for  such  individual  because  of  the  hours  of  work, 
geographical  location,  health  or  safety  conditions,  or 
slillar  factors; 

(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  the  only  adult  (other  than  an 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  incapacitated  Individual)  in  a 
fanlly  with  one  or  mre  children  6  years  of  age  or  younger, 
the  Job  offered  to  such  individual  would  tiake  It  imractical 
to  provide  suitable  care  for  any  such  child;  (6)  in  the  case 
of  the  only  adult  (other  than  an  aged,. blind,  disabled,  or 
Incapacitated  individual)  in  a  faaily  with  one  or  nre 
children  over  6  year?  of  age  but  under  M  years  of  age, 

.the  Job  offered  to  such  Individual  would  Involve  hours  of 
«rk  which  would  make  It  iopractical  for  such  Individual  to 
be  at  hoaie  duing  hours  when  any  such  child  is  out  of  school 
and  at  how  without  suitable  care;  or  (C)  In  the  case  of  any 
other  individual,  the  job  offered  to  such  Individual  would 
provide  total  weekly  earnings  lower  than  an  amunt  equal  to 
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Sec.  2ii 

fjr  reading  continuity,  this  section  would  be  better 
placed  In  the  JSAP  section.  That  is  where  it  appeared 
in  an  earlier  draft  (under  the  title  'Work  Requirewnt") 
and  that  seems  a  logical  place  for  it.  The  wording 
here  Is  consistent  with  that  of  Title  iV-C  (WIN  . 


Section  of  tlie  Dill 


ij 


the  liogrly  Blninn  Mgc  under  section  6  (a)(1)  of  Die  F»lr 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  193a  nuUlplled  by  40  hours; 

(4)  the  Job  offered  Is  avalUble  due  directly  to  a 
strllie,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dispute;  or 

(5)  the  Job  offered  is  for  less  t^an  4  welts. 


DEFiniTIOKS 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  tlie  Ccnprchenslve  Eii<)loyiiient  and 
Tralnliiglct  Is  tnended  by  adding  it  ttte  end  thereof  the 
following: 

(3?)  Ihe  Ter»  'fiiily  with  a  child'  raans  a  faiatly 
Mhicli  includes  at  least  one  child  wlio  is  (A)  an  Individual 
under  IB  years  of  ige,  or  (D)  in  the  case  of  an  Indlvlilual 
attending  eleitntaryi  vocational,  or  secondary  school,  or 
participating  In  a  training  prograi  nntlng  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  an  Individual  under  21  years 
of  age. 

(33)  Tlie  tent  "priKlpal  eamer'  mans  an  Individual 
Nho  Is  a  wibtT  of  a  failly  In  which  no  other  Individual  Is 
already  participating  In  a  writ  and  training  position  under 
subpart  2  of  this  part  and  xho- 


(A)  based  on  the  slx-nonth  period  iisiedlately 
precRlIng  application  for  assistance  under  this  part,  Js 
(1)  the  parent  wlio  was  the  sole  adult  earner  in  the  fanlly, 
or  (11)  either  the  parent  in  the  family  who  had  the  largest 
total  aioint  of  earned  incoM  during  such  period  or  the 
parent  In  the  fanily  Mho  wrlied  the  largest  total  anount 
of  hours  durlno  such  period,  or  (ill)  either  of  the  parents 
In  the  faally  if  no  parent  had  any  earned  Inconw  or  each 
parent  had  an  e<|uil  aniunt  of  earned  Income  or  mrlicd  an 
equal  an)unl  of  hours;  or 
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Sec.  3. 

The  definitions  section  of  CHA  Is  amended  to  define  the 
terns  "family  with  a  child*  and  'principal  earner.' 
Both  these  definitions  read  the  sane  as  those  in  the 
Social  Helfare  Refonn  Amendments.  The  principal  earner 
incept  creates  the  gender-neutral  AFDC-Unet^loycd 
,  ircnt  Program.  During  hearings  on  the  cash  assistance 
bill,  It  was  suggested  that  a  sinpler  way  of  handling 
this  definition  wuld  be  to  let  the  two  adults  between 
then  decide  who  is  to  be  the  principal  earner,  and 
thus  the  participants  In  the  prograo.  To  gain  m\m 
benefit  from  the  available  prograps.  both  adults  could 
participate  In  the  JSAP  (as  is  allowed),  with  the  one 
wlio  has  the  wealtest  sItlTli  (to  be  decided  between  the 
two  adults  with  the  counseling  of  prime  spjor  or  JSAP 
statf]  continuing  on  Work  and  Training  Opportunities 
program. 


0\ 


ERIC 


lillii 


Section  of  tht  Dill 


(0)    the  5poi»e  of » parent  who  would  qualify  under 
i^tm^  A  if(l)th<partntwh5qua11flM 
Jubpjrajrjph  (A)  Is  not  oployed  or  In  training  after  an 
e  gli  -we  period  has  ecwluded.  an  (11)  a  succeed 
el9ht-wek  period  has  occurred,  and  (III)  the  spouse  has 

5)(A)  of  till  Act  (which  nay  be  concurrent  with  the 
other  spouse's  eight-week  Job  seareh  period);  or  r 

(C)  Is  another  Mber  of  a  failly  in  which  the  Dimnt 
or  spouse  Who  would  othe^lse  qualify 

J.  P*"PP''    I'c^    Is  disabled  or 

incapacitated  or  othenrlse  not  currently  available  for  work. 


liliili 
lii' 
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WENTS  TO  PART  OOF  TITLE  II 
Sey.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1982- 

.  '11  .Section  233  (a)  of  the  Conprehenslve  Enloymnt 
•<«1  Training  Act  is  awnded  to  readis  follows: 

fEm'  i*l       ^""""^    'w'l'ble  for  carrying 

'L^  L  «?'"'.!^*V°*'' "  '""""^hich  is  equal 
to  Um  suis  wde  available  for  canning  out  the  provisos 
of  this  t  tie  other  than  this  part  and  part  \mX 

sec  lon  m  (b)(2)  of  this  Act)  to  provide  piA  ic  rvfce 

!'    "  )!      "  ^^^^^'oa  or  eligible  for  aid  to 
f«  1  ej  wlt^  dependent  children  under  Title  -  f  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  (Z)  Individuals  w^  art  o  L  e 

"inder  section  236  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act  tuheca»o^r 
recipients  of  general  welfart  assistance  for  whoi  the 

[If    service  eq^loynnt  opportunUles  under 
th  part  woui  be  the  nst  effective  use  of  avail  1 
resources,  as  dessnstrited  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ' 
Secretary  y  the  Governor  of  the  State  prtjvidin  s  ch 
general  wl  fare  assistance.  TDe  reulnder  of  the  funds 


Sec,  233. 

fielavTralsed  the  questions  surrounding  the  earurking  of 
0  funds  for  HE  enrdllces  In  our  discussion  of  Sec.  261 
It  is  liportant  to  rewrter  that  if  Congress  is  not 
responsive  to  our  request  that  enough  nwiey  be 
jpprcpriated  to  assure  slots  for  all  HE  eligibles,  this 
ID  change  Is  part  of  the  asswptlons  about  fiscal  relief 
or  e  states.  If,  as  Is  possible,  Congresssan  Hawkins 
disallows  this  transfer  of  slots  as  well,  there  will  be 
J  severe  shortage  of  slots,  and  States  will  be  responsible 
for  maintalng  these  individuals  on  AFOC  and  in  the  JSAP 
progran. 

n  r  Siixrnnttid! 

Awndwntfl  to  J/D  md  to  he  cliliUd  as  tmrflms 
hcmii  m  petition  it  tkt  m  thould  «rn/  c  mmt» 
of  ouffmmt  Mb  to  Mm  all  digihU  (ifplicanta, 
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Section  of  the  Bill 


Midr  jyjnable  for  c»n7lng  out  this  (nfl  shall  be  illocitcd 
by  ihc  SecrtUry  in  iccortlincc  with  subiecUon  (t»Mf  this 
section. 

(2)  Hm  lecotxl  sentence  of  section  231  (b)  of  si'ch  icl 
Is  iandcd  by  Inserting  'roMlnlmj'  before  'wunts/ 

(3)  tA]  Section  236  |i)(l)  of  such  kl  Is  JftJndji  by 
jtrikin9out->*ols"  ind  l«"rt1nj  In  llcj  tliercuf  Vta 
(A)  is'  an.)  by  Iniertlng  after  *or*  the  follw*  ny:  (B)  Is 
fe<cl¥lnq  acncul  wlfare  assistance  approved  by  a  State 
welfare  agency,  or.' 

(e)  Section  236  la)l2l  of  such  Act  Is  i«ndcd  by 

striking  out  ^ho  I'l!! 
faillles  with  dependent  clilldren'  and  Inserting  In  eu 
thereof  'ntw  or  »aiose  failly  is  receiving  or  wti  W 
englbllily  standanl  for  aid  to  fanllies  xlth  dependen 
children-,  and  by  striking  out  "or  »ri)0"  and  inserting  In 
I  leu  therwif  'and  ^  has  concliKk-d    « 9 fi;  o 
of  Job  seated  as  described  In  section  254  (c){Sl(Al  of  this 
Act.  or  (3)  »*o." 

EFFECflVEOATE 

Sec.  5,  The  aiwidnents  ude  by  this  Act  shall  be 
effflcTIvelcglniiIng  October  1, 1981. 
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NCA  POLICY  POSITION  Px\5SnD  AT  THE   1979   SUMMER  MEETING   IN   LOUISVILLE.  KEKZVCICC 

Youth  Emplovmenc   and  Training  Programs 

AC  a  cine  when   the  nationwide  unemployment  rate  Is   5 . 8  percent,  the 
.rate   for  young  people  is  nearly  three  times  as  high  and   that   for  black 
youth  is  nearly  six  times  as  high.      These  figures  indicate   that  youth  em- 
broarh'  ""^^  ^^"'^i""^         be  a   special   focus  of  a  comprehensive 

broad-based  employment  and   training  system.      It   is   in  the  best^i.-^teresrof 

p:opirSe%^siC?ve?'''""""'  ^^^^  --''^^  workforce  experiences   for  y:u'ng 

We  believe   that   the   legislative   tools   for  improving  the  youth  employment 
Emo?""  P"^°-,i"-"tly   m   Place;    a  key  is  Title  IV  of  the  ComprehensJ^^ 

Employment  and  Training  Act.      Certain  basic   administrative  changes.  Solever 
an3  effluent  employment   and   training  programs  n,orf  effective  ' 

for                                                  youth  set-aside   funds  have  proven  a  valuable  tool 
for  serving  youth  who  might  not  otherwise  be  served.     These   funds  have 
many  innovative  and  experimental  programs,   and  have  included 
for  youth   under  state  supervision    fQhvslcallv  h^nrH  ^  =   


lems    ^"  ^^"f^J^'^i^S^^I'y  program  that  attempts   to  solve  youth  employment  prob- 
lems,     it    is   Impossible  to  ignore  the  issue  of  coordination  of   these  pro- 
grams with  programs  administered  by  Local  Education  Agencies    (LEAs) .  Durine 
cSSrdlSJtfor^'^"  P«^«d  of    the  CETA  youth  programs.    1  number  of  p^blems  of 
coordination  have  emerged  and  must  be  addressed.      For  example,  differing: 
eff^nJ?®  funding  cycles  of  LEAs  and  CETA  have  created  I  barrier  Jo  ^ 

effective  linkages,    as  has   the  lack  of  a   stronger  Incentive  for  LEAs  to 
participate  In  coordinated,    integrated  efforts. 

"^f^^  needs  and  a  number  of  others  that  are  relevant  to 
^vlriS?s^\!ff^i^ir  "^'^^^""i'^^  yo"'=l>  employment  program,  the  National 
T^^wJr^-  recommends  that  Congress  consider   the  following 

Issues  during  the   reauthorization  of  the  youth  employment  legislation: 


Consolidation  of  Programs 


In  order  to  streamline  and  consolidate  programs,   all  youth  employment 
and   training  programs  should  be  included   under  Title   IV  of  CETA  and.  with 
the  exception  of   the  Job   Corps  and    the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  should 

'^^^^tegorlzed  within  that   title.     Youth  programs  should  be  forward  funded  and 
should  have  uniform  eligibility  criteria,    such  as  age.    family  m^meT  fengiS 
of  time  of  unemployment,    and  whether  the  youth  are  In  school  or  out-of-. 
school.      Eligibility  criteria  must  not  serve  as  Incentives    to  drop  out  of 
^^oh«r;.  should   remain  as  currently  legislated,   with  continued 

emphasis  on  the  residential  component. 
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2 .     Youth  Conservation  Programs 


The   current   administration  of  youth  conservation  programs  at    the  federal 
level    Is   unnecessarily   co.iplex*     The  Youns  Adult  Conservation  Corps  should 
be  merged   into  the  Youth  Conservation   Corps,  with  equitable   funding  among 
the  states  assured.      The  states  should   have   che  option   to   administer  the 
programs.      States'   conservation  program  set-asides   should  be  allocated  to 
the  Governors . 


3  •      Statewide  ^gc^^  jJ^jg^^fl^,  jgJ*^  Systems 

Consistent  with    the  National   Governors'   Association  policy  on  the  re- 
write of   the  Wagner— Peyser  Act   that   states  are   in  a   unique   position  to 
provide  effective  planning,    administration,    and   coordination  of  employment— 
related  programs,   we   recommend  that   responsibility   for  developing  and 
coordinating  a  statewide,    integrated  system  of   recruitmei.t ,    Intake,  and 
referral    for  all   CETA  youth  programs  be  lodged  with,  the  Governors.  This 
change,   combined  with  uniform  eligibility    for  programs  and  coordination 
of    funding  and  planning   cycles  with  other  youth  programs,    should  improve 
substantially   the  efficiency  and  cos t— ef f ec t iveness   of  CETA  youth  programs. 


4*      Maintenance   of  Effort 


The  iratntenance  of   effort   requirement    in  serving  youth  under  other 
titles  of   CETA  should  be  repealed.      The   repeal  would  allow  greater  flexi- 
bility in   serving  both  youth  and   other    target   groups  and  would  eliminate 
potential   conflicts   under  proposed  welfare  reform  legislatlon. 

5 .      Nontargeted  Funds 

Although   the  majority  of  youth  programs  should  be   targeted  to  low-lncorre, 
disadvantaged  youth,    a  percentage,    such  as   10  percent,   of  both  regular  youth 
funds   and  Governors'    statewide  funds     should  be  available    to   serve  youth  of 
any  income  level*     These   funds   should  be  as   free  of   restrictions   as  possible 
to  encourage   experimental  programs . 

6-      CETA/I.EA  Linkage 

Because  both   the  education  system  and  CETA  serve  youth,  linkages 
between   the  systems   should  be  encouraged-      It    is   imperative   that    the  plan- 
ning and   funding  cycles   of  CETA  and   the   education  system  be  coordinated. 
This   can  be  accomplished   most   easily  by   forward   funding  CETA*  Employment 
and   training   funds  should  continue   to    flow  through  CETA  because  CETA   is  a 
targeted   prograr*.  and   education  systems   are  designed   to  serve  all  youth.  The 
focus   of    linked   CETA   and   education   funds  should  be   to  enhance  such  pro- 
gr-ams   as   school— to-work  transition,    school—based  apprenticeships,  and 
cooperative  education* 


7 .      Integrated   Grant  Applications 


Current    federal  administrative  practices  and   procedures ,  particularly 
in   the  employment  and    training  area,      discourage   integrated  grant  applica- 
tions.     \>rhen   locally  agreed-upon   grant    applLcat ions ,    such  as  CETA/L.EA,  meet 
certain  minimum  criteria,   affected    federal  departments,    at   both  the  national 
and   regional   levels,    should  allow  localities  maximum  flexibility   to   carry  out 
the  program* 
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8 .      Private   Sector   Initiatives  Program 

Sufficient   link3ges  between   the  Title  VII  Private  Sector  T.niciatives 
Progran    (PSIP)    and  CETA  youtVi  programs    exist   in   the   current   law,   but  PSIP 
has  not  been   in  place   long  enough  to  assess   the    implementation  of  these 
mechanisms . 

9  .      Secretary  ^  s  Discretionary.  Funds 

We   support   the   continued  use  of  the  secretary's  discretionary   funds  to 
carry  out   national   research  efforts,   especially   in  such  areas  as  wage  sub- 
sidies or  other   Incentives  to  hire  youths   and  improvement   of  program  perfor- 
mance measures. 

Public  service  employment  jobs  should  be  distributed  equitably  within 
a  local  area  to  units  of  government  based  on  each  unit's  pro-rata  share  of 
the  public  workforce* 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  undertake  an      Intensive  evaluation  of 
the  management    information  systems   currently  used   in  all   federally  funded 
employment  and   training  programs*      This   assessment   is  necessary   to  ensure 
that  appropriate  data  are  being   collected  to  meet   congressional  evaluation 
needs;   to   ensure  commonality  of   key   data  definitions  among   the  various 
programs;    and   to  ensure    that   data  generated   from  management  information 
systems   are   available  on  a  continuous  basis  at   the  state  level   to  facilitate 
effective  program  monitoring,    review,   and  self— evaluat ion. 

Consortium  arrangements   should  be   approved  only  by  the   federal  govern- 
ment  after  review  and   approval  by   the  Governor*      This  measure   is  necessary 
to  ensure   that   such  arrangements  are  compatible  with   Interstate  labor 
markets  and  accepted   substate  delivery  mechanisms. 

The   implementation  of   the  new  private  sector   initiative  program 
throughout  the   country  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  Governors  to 
ensure  that  designated  program  areas  encompass  labor  market   areas.  This 
is  particularly   critical   in  local  labor  markets    that   contain  multiple 
prime   sponsors.      The  success  of   the  program  will  be  highly  dependent  upon 
the  ability   to  provide  services  within  an  entire   labor  market  area*  irre- 
spective of   local  prime  sponsor  jurisdictional  boundaries. 
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Axnericari  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 

1625  L  StfMV  N.W  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 
Tefephono  (202)  452-4800 
Telex  09-2376 


STATEMENT   OF  THE 

•"S^sjlSKI  AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    STATE,    COUNTY  AND 

w*ii*«n»  Lw  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

^c^^,.:i,...  on  the 

YOUTH   ACT   OF    19 80 

Oo«nrn»c  J.  Bafloiato 

CmMl  a.  Crofoot 
Mbmrt  A  Oloo 

Larry  aoodmsn 
0#im«>/«,  wm»i> 

Victor  GatUuiTi 
M«w  Vort.  V 

Boo  Jorvn«On 
H«rfry  LaB«r« 
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The  Axnejrican  Fe<aeraition  of   State,    Coiinty   ana  Municipal 
Employees,    whose   more   than   one  million  membeirs  woirJc   in  state 
and   local   govearninents   across   the   countiry*    is   pleased   to  sul:>- 
mit  the   following   statement  on   extension  of   the  Youth 
Employment  and   Demonstration  Act    (YEDPA)  , 

AFSCME   applauds   the   efforts   of  the   Senate   SulDcommi t tee 
on  Employment,    Poverty   and  Migratoiry   Lat>or   in  moving  to 
extend,    improve   and  expand  YEDPA-      That   task  will   not  be 
easy   in   the   current  climate  of   extreme   fiscal  austery* 

B^^'  needs  of  our  young  people   do  not   shrink  along 

with  budgetary   allocations.      Xf  we   can   forge  effective 
programs    to  provide  meaningful  work  and   useful,  enduring 
skills,    the   unemployed  will   one   day  not  have    to   rely  on 
government   funds  •      Crucial    spending   in   the   short— rion  will 
save   the   taxpayers   billions,    and  the  victims   much  more, 
in  the   long— r\m  • 
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YEDPA  S-ba^eznent: 
Page  1 

Is   i-b  poss±ble   to   careate  progrrams   that  provide  uiai:ket2Lble 
skills   ana  meanincff ul   jot)  opportunities?     We   at  AFSCME  believe 
it  ior    if   necessary  considerations   are  made   from  the  start. 
Federal  manpower  eund  economic  policies  mxast  recognize  the 
nxagriitude  and  nature  of   the  problems  of  the  uneir^loyed,  the 
need   to   solve   not   treat   their  problems and  the   capacity  of 
local   and   regional   economies   to   accommodate  real   job  growth. 
They  ought   to  enable   the   participants   to  ultimately  find 
unsubsidized   jobs.      This   means   identifying  jobs   in  areas  of 
expajnsion^    stimulating  growth   in  needed  areas,  relating 
training  programs   to   these   growth  areas,    and   funding  job 
opportunities   according   to   the  2tbility  of  different  sectors 
of  the   economy  to  absorb   the   jobs  and  offer  permanent  employment. 

The  public   sector   is   no   longer   a  growth  area*  Pioblic 
employment  has  been   stagnating  since   the  early   1970s,  and 
from  all  indications   the  public  sector  does  not  appear  to  be 
growth-oriented*      From   19  7  3   to  19  77   pxiblic  employment  in 
the   nation's   cities   grew  by  a  paltry   1.6%.      From   1977   to  1978 
state   cLnd   local   government   employment  grew  less   than  one 
percent*      Many  of   the   largest   cities   experienced  moderate  to 
severe   drops   in  public   employment.      New  York  City  dropped 
27.5%,    Detroit  9%- 
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YEDPA  Stiatzement: 
Page  2 

TJiere   ar-e   impor-tant  policy  iraiti±f xcat ions   of   tlie  retjrenchxnent 
of   stiatie  etnd  local   government  employment.      Fewer*  tretnsitional 
opporttinities    into  state   and  local   government  are  possilDle. 
Sc^ueezed  by   fiscal   pressures      state   and   local  governments 
are   lilcely   to  majce   progreunmatic   decisions   more  0*1  the  basis 
of   tbeir  own  slior-t  term  service  needs   than  on  the  basis  of 
what's   in   the    long-^term  best   interests   of   the  participants. 

Federal   policies^    therefore  #   miast  help   st£ibilize  and 
bolster  public   sector  services   if  our  manpower  prograjns  are 
to  operate   effectively.      The   likelihood  of  deep   cuts   in  federal 
domestic  programs   is   totally   counterproductive  to  this  end 
ajnd  will  only   exacerbate   our  unemployment   problems  • 

By  contrast r    employment   in   several   others   sectors  of 
the  economy  grew  rapidly  between  1967   and   19  77*  Service 
industries  were  up   41  percent,    finance  grew   32   percent  and 
trade  went   up   21  percent-.      Training   and  work  opportunities 
should  be   targeted  more   at  these   growth   areas « 

There   are,    however,    differences    in   growth  and  decline  in 
both  public   suid  private   sectors   of   the   economy   from  one  area 
of  the   country   to   another.      Baltimore,    for  example,    had  a 
13.5   percent   increase   in   government   employment.      Any  program 
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YEDPA  sea.^ement: 
Pa^o  3 

trying  to  solve  unemployment  and  offer  genuine   job  opportunities 
to   the    jotDless  must  be   flexible  enough  to  adapt   to  regional 
differenoes.      Such  numbers   as  percent  of   grovrth   and  percent 
of  workforce   are   useful   in   trying   to  calculate  these 
capabilities • 

Federal  m2uipoweir  programs  also   ceun  be   improved   if  there 
are   clear   national   directives   to   create   jobs   in   areas  of 
national   and  social   needs   and   to  provide   training  opportxinities 
field  of  potential   expansion  in   the  economy.      The  weatherization 
progr2tm  under   S,    1725^    approved  by  this   Committee,    offers  a 
good  prototype  of  how  to  create   publically  supported  work 
in  such  areas. 

On  the  whole,    YKDPA  has  made   great   strides    in  balancing 
these  goals*      Its    services   have  been   tailored  well   to  the 
needs  of   the  yoxang  people   it   is   intended   to  serve. 

Bnacted    in   1977    and   due   to   expire    this    September,  YEDPA 
has   been   truly  remarJcable   in   terms   of   its   size,  creativity 
emd  diversity-      The  Administration   estimates   YEDPA  and  the 
other  CETA  youth  programs   has   served   about   750,000   youths . 
About   three— fourths   of   the   increase   in  black  youth  employment 
in    1979    is  attributable   to   the  program.      This  record  is 
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YEDPA  Stiafzementi 
Pa.9e  4 

eommen enable  an<a  AFSCME   is  proucl   to  have  woirkeci  with  this 
Coroxnitt^e   in   the   development   of   the  program. 

YEDPA  has   heen   a  major   social   experiment   testing  innovative 
approaches   to   curing  the   ills   of  youth  unemployment*      It  has 
been  well   structured,  and  offered  a  wide  diversity  of  employment- 
related   services    that   include   counseling t    training^  vocational 
exploration   2md  other  support   services,    as  well   as  work 
experience.      It  has   stressed  cooperation  with  the  schools. 
There  has  been  greater   federal  oversight  and  monitoring. 
Greater   stress   has  been  placed  on   jobs   in   the   private   sector.  ■ 
There  has  not  been  widespread   sxibstitution   though  some 
instances   have  been   reported,    and  substitution   remains  a 
major   fear  of  our  membership . 

However,   we   still  have   a  major  youth   unemployment  problem 
in  this  country.      Unemployment  rates  hover  around   16%    for  all 
young  people,    ajnd  are  nearly    33%   for  blade  youth.  Data 
gathered  by   the   Vice  President's  Taslc  Force   on  Youth  Employment 
graphically  demonstrates   the  continuing  and  deeply  rooted 
problems   that  will  prevail   in  the   19  80s.      Despite   a  projected 
decline   in   the   total  number  of  young  people,    the  youth 
tinemployment   problem  iis   expected   to  worsen*      There   will  be 
a  continued   increase   in  the   number  of  minority  youths  who 
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YEDPA  S^a^ement: 
Page  5 

aliready  expeirlence  unemployment  rates  memy  times  higher  than 
those   for  other-  Americans   and  who  will  confront  an  economy 
that  increasingly  demands  white  collar  and  techniciil  sKills 
they  do  not  have.      Clearly,   we  must   continue   and  expand  our 
present  youth  employment  and  training  programs  •      To  do 
otherwise  would  relegate   hundreds  of   thousands  of  young 
people   to  poverty  emd  hopelessness   for   the   rest  of   their  lives. 

As  you   consider  extending,    expanding  and  revising  the 
youth   employment  program,    i  would  liJce  to  offer  several 
suggestions   to   improve   its   quality  and  scope.      The  youth 
employment  problem  is   too  complex  to  he   solved  simply  by 
short-term  make  work  jobs.      It  must  go   further  and  try  to 
eliminate  the  persisting  inec[ualities   and  other  root  causes 
of  unemployment  among  youths.      we  must   improve   the  cjuality 
of  work  experience,   provide  more   skills   through  training 
and  educational  programs,    improve   supervision,   expand  the 
apprenticeship   concept,    and  increase   \anion   involvement  in 
program  development . 

Our  members  have   noticed   an  extraordinary  lack  of  basic 
educational    skills   among  many  of  the   participants.      In  Cincinnati, 
for  exan^le,    our  union  has   insisted   that  Entitlement  Program 
participants   receive   job  descriptions   so   they   can  know  what 
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titieir-   respon.sxbxX±tixes  aire.. 


The   intent  /    in  part ,    has  t>een  to 


protect   the  participants   from  having   to  do  tasks    that  might 
he  dangerous  and   for  which  they  are   unprepared.      Many  of  the 
participants   couid  not   read  their   job  descriptions. 

The   laclc  of  hasic  educational   skills   is   an  extremely 
serious   problem.      The   amalysis   of   the   Vice   President's  Youth 
Employment  Task   Force   leads   to   the    inescapable  conclusion  that 
without  minimum  competence   in  basic   skills r    young  people  will 
be  unable   to  compete   in  an   adult   labor  market   that  increasingly 
demands    such  skills*      An   important   key   to  the  long-term 
solution  of   the   unemployment  problems   of   these  young  people 
must  be  developing   their  basic   educational   skills - 

AFSCME  is   pleased,    therefore*    to   see   that   the  Administration 
proposes   significant   new   resources    for  education r  especially 
basic   skill  development.      We   support   additional  efforts 
to   respond   to   the   special  need  of   disadvantaged  teenagers 
through  expanded   compensatory   education  programs. 

AFSCME   also    supports    continuing   VEDPA's   emphasis  on 
cooperation  between   the   local   education   and   prime  sponsor 
systems-      Cooperation   eind  innovation   is  vital   if  we   are  to 
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motivate   studezit^s   to   stay   in   school   or-  iresume   tJieir-  eaucation 
and.  improve  the  tiransition   from  school   to  work. 

We  must  do   a  better   job  of  linking  the  provision  of 
education   skills   with  vocational   exploration   and  training 
relevant   to   specific  current  and   future   labor  market  demands. 
An  equal  partnership  between  the  education  and  mcmpower  systems 
must  be  fostered   through   specific  agreements    for   jointly  funded 
programs . 

The   proposed   Education  Cooperation   Incentive  Grants 
program  is   specifically   designed   to  achieve   such  cooperation. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  the  same  amount  of  money 
presently  directed  to   such   activities   \ander  YEDPA  may  not 
be  available   tinder   the  Administration's  proposal.  Joint 
activities   should  be   a  priority  under   the   program  and  receive 
3.t  least  the   same   commitment  of  resources   as   under  current 
law.      Education  Cooperation   grants   should  stimulate  dLmaginative 
and  novel  ways   of  providing  education  services   as  well  as 
manpower   services.      Alternative  education  models   should  be 
given  the  highest  priority  especially   in  order   to  bring 
dropouts   back  to  school- 
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Training  and  work  experience  activities  londer  tKe  youth, 
employment  program  sliould  be  directed,  more   toward  occupations 
for  which   there   is   liJcely   to  be    local   and  national   demand  and 
toward  activities  of  value   to   the   local   community*  Such 
activities  would  .give  participants  marketable   skills  with 
which  to  compete   in   the    labor   force*      Among  the   areas  that 
could  be   considered   for   Si^ecial   attention  are  mass  transit, 
weatherization ,    solar  energy  projects,  environmental 
protection,   day  care,    health   care   and  computer  sciences. 

WKile   the  Administration's   proposal   appears    to   give  some 
attention   to  this   concept   under   the   Special   Purpose  Incentive 
Grants      we   think   these   grants   should  be   specifically  directed 
to  emphasize  expanding  private   sector  occupations   arid  special 
public   service  activities   and  projects   that   are  socially 
useful  but  not  presently  being  done.      In  addition,  prime 
sponsors   should  be   reguired  to  give   priority  to  linking 
training   aundL  work  experience   funded  through   their   Basic  Grants 
toward  occupations   amd   activities    for  which   there    is  a 
demand   and  need. 

A-FSCME  also   supports    linking   CETA  youth  training  programs 
to  other   federal   programs-  172  5,    approved  by   the   Labor  and 
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Human  Resources  Commi-t-tee,    pirovxdes  a  good  modLel.      Under-  -bhai: 
pzrograja,    CETA  pays   the  wages   and  I>ene£i.t:;s   of  some  of  tihe 
woirJceirs   on  pirojeots   rxtn  by  CSA.      Other-   federal  programs  run 
by  HUD,    EPAr    CSAr    the  Commerce   Department  and  the   Health  and 
Human   Services   Departments   also  can  lend  themaelvefl  to  this 
approach . 

Subpart   3   of   the  Administration's  proposal   suggests  that 
such  programmatic   llnJcages   are   desiraible*      The   concept  should 
i:>e   given  more   emphasis.      The  Basic   Grants   Section  should 
encourage  such   linlcages    in  prime   sponsors*    programs.      Subpart  3 
ftjuids   could  be  used  to  stimulate   such  coordination  locally. 

AFSCME   locals   have   raised   concerns   about  ^rorlc  experience 
activities.      They   continue   to   fear   the   possibility  of 
s\abstitution  by  minimum  wage  worlc  experience  participants 
and   question  the   quality  of  some  of  the  programs - 

Although   substitution   appears    to   have  been    limited,  our 
members   have   found   some   cases   under  YEDPAr    primarily  involving 
maintenance  woric   in  and  outside  of   the   schools  ,    but  also  in 
such  areas   as   low-^level  hospital  work   and  clerical  work. 
Common   techniques    have   been   adding   the  words    "helper"    or  "aide" 
to   an   existing   job   title   or   restructuring  a   job   so  that  two 
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work:  experience  participants  perform  the  work  of  one  adu.lt 
worker.  Here  is  one  exaLinple  of  3ut>3 ti tution  in  a  slightly 
different  form. 

In   Chester,    Pennsylvania ,    twenty— two   summer   yo\xth  workers 
were   placed,   at   the  welfare   board  without   union  concurrence. 
They  were   paid  minimum  wage  with   no   benefits.  Similarly 
employed   state  workers   earned   $4.23   per   hour  with   a  full 
i>enefit  package.      Some   of   the   jobs  held  by   the   youth  workers 
were   above   entry   level   ajnd   resulted    in   the   partial  displacement 
of  regular   state   employees . 

The   attached   compla^int  was    filed  with   the   Region  HI  R.A. 
citing  aui    "existing  emergency  situation-"      The  prime  sponsor, 
in   informal   resolution  agreed   to   remove   the   CETA  workers - 

The   tragedy  here   is   that  misuse  of   the   program  has  turned 
the   members   of   the   affected   local   against   any  kind  of  CETA 
activity   at   their  worksite.      The    local   is   expected  to  resist 
any   future   CETA  placements   there.      Three  worksites   are  now 
probably  closed   for  any    future  CETA  activities,  regardless 
of  program  type. 
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Simi-lar  ]c±iid3  of   tilings   have   Happened   elsewliex-fe .  Wlien 
CETA  activities,    execiated.  in  violation  of   the  regulations 
have  had  a  negative  impact  on  our  members ,    their  reaction 
often   is  how  to  get   the    "CETA  people"   out  and  keep   them  out. 

Agressive  monitoring  by   the   union  generally   has  prevented 
major  ^jroblems   of   tlris   kind    from  occurring,   but   union  involvement 
has  not  always   come   easily.      Although .  there   are   general  union 
comment  requirements   and   union  concurrence   requirements  under 
th.e  Entitlement  prograjn,    in   several  of  the  Entitlement  cities, 
our   locals  had   to   threaten   to  block  the  program  or  parts  of 
it  until   they  . received   a  commitment  of  prior  consul tat ion 
and  cooperation  from  the  city. 

The  value  of   some  work   experience   activities   to  the 
participants  also  appears   questionable   sometimes.      Oior  members 
have  pointed  out  th^at   tbere   does   not  appear  to  be  much 
relationship  between   some  work  experience  activities  and 
training  and  career  development. 

Already   low-skilled   jobs  are   restructured   to  try   to  create 
even   lower  skilled   jobs.      There    is   heavy  emphasis   on  maintenance 
and  beautif icaticn#    as  well    as  very   low-skilled   clerical  work* 
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WK±le   t:li±s  kind  of  expezr±ence   tlieoireticc-.lly  may  lielp 
develop  good  work  lialD±t:s   and  bviild   a  r-esuine,    it  does   not  appear- 
to  be  stoructured  to  lead  to   future  employment  witJi  the  city 
in   similar  work.      It  also   is   uncertain   thiat   trans ferrable 
skills   are  accjuired.      Inadequate   supervision  or  segregation 
into  separate,    isolated  work   crews   sometimes   result  in 
worsened  behavioral   problems   and  a  high  degree  of  absenteeism, 
and  discourage   the  development  of   improved  work  hai^its. 

Public   sector  work   experience,    therefore,    sbould  become 
a  more   formal   activity,    designed  as   part  of   a  broader, 
integrated  program  of  basic  education,    support  services 
and  development  of  marketable   skills*      Current   limits   on  how 
much  time   can  be   spent   in  work   experience   should  continue. 
Participation   should  be   conditioned  on   some   locally  defined 
measure  of   satisfactory  progress   in  basic   educational  and/or 
tr<aining  programs «      Work   experience   should  be  related  as 
much  as  possible    to   specific   career   possibilities   ajrid  provide 
some   form  of   credentials   that  are   trans ferrable   to  other 
employers.      Improved   supervision   is  essentials. 

Work   experience   also   should  be   the  product   of  specific 
agreements   between   local   unions    and  employers   in  much  the 
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sajne  way  appr'ejit±cestiip   prograon^;   are  established*      An  equal 
par-tnemliip  in  both   tlie   design  and   implementation  of  the 
program  caji  help   local   lanions   head  off  potential   siibs titution 
cind  create   a  more   positive  working-  environment   for  participants* 
It  cam  help   avoid  misuse  of  program   fxinds  which  hurts  public 
employees   and  which   can   turn  them  against   the  program- 

Other    forms   of   training  and  worJc   need  more   emphasis  under 
the   youth  employment  program,    especially  those   involving  the 
private   sector  * 

On— the— job   training  should  be   stressed   as   a  way   to  direct 
training  towsird  expanding  private   sector   opportunities-  Such 
an   approach   to  private   sector  involvement   is   far  preferable 
to  giving  private   employers   incentives   to  hire  yoiong  people  ^ 
such  as   exemption   from  Social  Security  taxes,    the  targeted 
jobs   tax  credit,    emd   a  youth   subminimum.      None  of  these 
approaches   offer   the  opportvuiity   for   any  control   over  how 
employers   use   young  workers   or  over   the   quality  of  the 
work  and/or   training  they  receive. 

We    also  believe   that   formal   apprenticeship  programs 
should  be   given  more   priority   in   the   program-      Funds  under 
Subpart    3   should  be   used   to  develop   new  apprenticeship  models- 
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Siibpairt   2    ftintis   sKouXcl  be  used  to  encourage   prime   sponsors  to 
direct   some  of  their  resources   toward  apprenticeship.  There 
eure   literally  hundreds   of   apprenticeable  occupations   in  which 
fewr    if   any,    apprentices   are   heing-  trained.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are   nximerous  others  which  would  lend   themselves   to  the 
development  of   formal  apprenticeship. 

At  APSCME  we   have  been  working  under   contract  with  the 
Department  of   LsLbor  to   develop  new  apprenticeships    in  public 
sector  employment.      Among  the  occupations   considered  as 
potentially   apprentioeable   are   correctional   officer,  mental 
retardation   technician,    and  waste  water   treatment  plant 
techniciajT*      While   this   project   is   aimed  primarily  at  creati/ig 
career  opportunities    for  public  workers   currently   in  dead— end 
jobs,    it  could  be  adopted   to  the  needs  of  young  people. 

Finally,    AFSCME   supports    forward   funding   of   the  youth 
prograias.      Funding   levels   under  CETA  have  been  very  unpredictable. 
Too  often   public   employers   have   had  to  hire   large  numbers  of 
people  guickly.      The   result  has  been   inadecjuate   time   to  plan 
programs   creatively.      Forward   funding  would  encourage 
rational   planning  and  would  do  much  to  help   improve  the 
<5uality  of   the   youth  programs . 
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Ttxe  suggestions  we  malce   for   the  youth  en^loyment  programs 
would  improve  what  ±s   already  a  souxicl  program.      However ^  we 
must  point   out  that  AfSCMK   could  not   support  the  legislation 
were   it   to   include   any  youth  suhminimum  provisions  - 

A  youth  subminimum  is   discriminatory^  encourages 
suhstitution  and  maJces   no  programmatic   sense*      It  is 
discriminatory  because   it  pays   one   group  of  workers   less  tha^ 
another   for  doing   the   same  work.      If   applied  to   this  program, 
it  would  discriminate  most  against  minority  aind  disadvantaged 
yoxxng  people-      It   is   a  myth   that   teenagers   and   adults   do  not 
compete   for  the  same   jobs.      A  May   1978   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  showed  at  least  two- thirds  of  the   country's  minimixra  wage 

workers  were  adults    primarily   adult  women.      Sxibstitution  is, 

therefore,    clearly  probable.      Finally,    the  wages  earned   

92.33   per  hour  —  would  be  below  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
participation  in  the   proposed  program-      It   is   doubtful  many 
youths,    especially  heads  of   households^   would   find  such  a 
wage  very  attractive* 

Work  created  xxnder   the   youth   program  must  be   subject  to 
the   law's  existing  wage   eind  benefit  rec[uirements .  These 
recfuirements   have  proved   essential   in   avoiding  substitution. 
They  help  discourage   prime   sponsors   from  filling  regular  job 
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titles  witli  youhg  woirScer-s   at   low  wages   instead  of  adults  at 
prevailing  wages.      At   tlie  same   timer   they  Jiave   not  precluded 
the   creation  of  niAny  worJc  experienoe   activities  at  or  near 
tlie  minimum  wage  • 

In   siimmary,    the  Administration's  youth  employment  proposal 
offers  a   good   frameworlc  on  which  to  huild   a  halanoed  youth 
employment  atxidi   training  prograun.      It  recognizes   the  importance 
of  i^asic  educational   skills   and  of   cooperation  between  the 
education   and  CETA  systems.      It  maintains  .YEDPA's  diversity 
while  providing   for   some   program  consolidation   to  help 
simplify  administration •      It  strdUces  the   appropriate  balance 
between  local  autonomy  and  national  objectives  and 
responsibilities • 

AFSCME  \arge3  expeditious   action  on  this  legislation  and 
loolcs   forward  to  working  with  the  Committee   in   that  endeavor  • 
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AuffUAC   6,  1979 


UxiXced  ScACes  De^c.a^  I,jibor 
3235  MuIcAC  Sinre^c 


V9  AUG  U  pVi4 
REScARCrr  ^jr-  ^  , 


"EXISTXNJ  H:>£ERGENCT  SXXUATXcy' 


CEXA  p<fcg3cror        az-s  be±ns  uc^JLi^e<i  Id.   r*TT  *i  Sca^e  0£f±ca.      Hiey  axe 
p^A±d  die  gr4r>->'^»»^  ^'J^a^e  «=d  ea^m  no  beneflu*     X  H^^e  accacHecl  a.  1±2C 
a£  a  IT    CSTA  p«rs<:mzittJ.y    rh*^^  r  haxixs,   da^s   chsy  wox'Ic  azid  Cib.e  caa&s  oz 
cJbi*  sup«rvi-aar3  who  super-rlae  clieci. 

BL^gnlJTT  Sue  a  Sazployees   csiplay^  heire  by^che  D«pc*   of  ?ubl:tc  ^eXfaxe 
DttXawaxe  Couxl^  3oar-d  o£  A^^i^caace  pexfam  ai^rrf  T        dutLlea  as    che  ^xaJ^ees 
bu.c  Sue  a  jobs  cXassdLf±ed  aa  CXajri.caJL  ara"*  nee  seairca  ac  $4.Z3   ah  haux 
plu«  bXu«  sfaJLaXd/bXue  cxoas  ca j  ox  ciedd.caX»   padLd  pxeacxXpc±Qri  ^  dencaX* 
«y«  SX^ases  and  eaxn  AimuaX^  Pt^xsonAJLr   a=xd  SlcSc  leave.     DeXawaxe  CouziCT* 
Haspoo^x  Of^lca  1^    CJbe  Px±sft  nanaox  fox  aJJ.  CETA  pcxsomieX  asployed  In 
cii±J  Colmey  Boaxd  arrd   aXX  dixa«  voxjC  s±C&a. 

9  C3TA  Woxlc«xa  9  CETA  Vorkexs 


D«X.   Co  -    Bd.   of  AjsaXiKcazica 
12cii  &  Cxosby  Scxft«e 
Ox&sew*  PA  19013 


Diarxict:  Off±cc  ^2 
npp«x  Daxby ,  ?A 


4  CSIA  ffoxlcRxa 
Dijcricc  Ofi±ce  #3 
_  7eli  axxd  Spxoui.  ScxaeC3 

CSieatax,   PA  I9013 

X  do  cxoc  hAva  decalled  Job  da^cx^pc±OTXS  a:va±labla  aov.     Howevex*   upon  youx 
ra<iiMSC   c^Ma  descx±pc±oiia  tjrlU.  b«t  cuxle  arva-f  1  abla  co  you.      Since  tay  ^prplcycx 
Chm  CoLaoTzwealcb  Is  noc   &b.e  px^Laa  sponsox  oux  CoUeci:i.7e  3axsa±zi±294Pi4^aenienc 
bacvacxx  5  eaca  Esployaaa  and   cha  Coimocxva&lrii    (Actax±can  Fedexac^on  o£^Scac& 
Councy  Znd  Mtnxi^cipai  Hsiploy«ed)   doa^  noc  cover  aon— «cace  voxkexs  •     CETA  pexsonne 
axe  pa-Id  v-la  cixa  Couacy  of  Delaware  'trwaryuxy .     Thi  n  involves  a  coca-1  of  22  CETA 
voxicaxa   axe  Involved  assncy— wide,  . 


Wa  beULeve  rixac  aXl  CZXA  axe  pexfoTraicg  voxSc  duties  and  respotiaibilirles  of  above 
c^e  ancxy  level  nanelyt      IToel  Tldxo   (wox!c±ng  on  cxonc  xecepclon  desk)    ac  ciie 


Dlstxict  Ofi 


All    claxks  ouC  f ronc  axe 


LaaaUSled  Clexlc  XX  '  a  , 


S taxeing 
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SAXary  for  a  S^acct  vorksr  in  chla  Job  is  A  •  66  an  hour  plus  ail  b«siie£±C3. 

To  ay  knovledge  Mr,    VlcLro   Is  working   fu-LL   c±=ia   for   che  nttalauin  vage  and  zero 
bcaa^ita.      Also,    tc    l3   Co  be  ootied  ctva.t    (2)    Scace  Employees  vere  noved  off 
Ch«  fronc  'leak  ,md  received  cut:^   In  pay  and   chreacs   of  lay-off  if   tzhcy  did 
aoc  rftque^c  in  '-rricins  a  vol^mcary  deisocioa  to  a  CXerk-I, 

Sbortiy     afcer  being  sioved  Mr.    Virfro  vich  no  experience  or  tx-aining  on  che 
ffronc  citscc  was  placed   in   cbeir  place*      TheXr  oamea  are  AMae  CampbeXX  and 
MarrZ  a  3aiiey-      The  reason  managfnrrnc:   gave  for  aioving   che  cvo  Tromen  was  chac 
cbey  vere  not  ^rorking  ox^r.  weXl  and  chey  did  aoc  respond   co   training-  Mr. 
Vidro,    X  repeac   r«cei.ved   no   training   ac  alX. 

To  siy  jcnowiedge  none  of  cixe  22  CZXA  vorkers  worVcing  here  have  ever  received 
any   foraiaX  training. 

I  fceX  than  the  Regional  office  ahouid  consider  the  complaints  X  have 

described  in  cry  laccer  b«^ore  the  priae  sponsor  procedure  has  been  exhausted* 

An  esiexgency  sltuacion  esc^scs  because   the  violations  not  only  effect  CSTA 

personnel  but  f ti  ?  ^    tijne  state  Employees.      Attached  see  copies  of  Labor /Management 

^aintatea  T-rhere  mnziagement   clearly  acates    they  tirilize  CETA  above  the   entry  lev«U. 

and   that  our  full  time  p ercmn an t    Scace  vorScers  could  not  be  transferred  into 

the  unics  because  classixicaclon  grievances  for  more  pay  and  permanent  reclaasif icaclon 

sight  be  filed  by  che  union- 

Our  union   Is  represented  by 'American  Federation  of  State  County  and  Munipal 
Employees  AFL-CXO  Local  2588,   Discricr  Council  ^88,    1737  Chc3cnuti  Streec 
Philadelphia,  ?A-      CMr^*    Edward  teller >    EjcecuClve  Director). 

X  nnisc  insist:  chac  che  entire  CETA  prograza  as>^lt  is  beins  utilised  at  the 
present  time  be   inves tigaced.     Also,    it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
in  other  Counc±^  across  Pennsylvania  che  State  is    the  prime  sponsor   for  all  CETA 
eiLi^loryed  in  Stace  offices   and  las  ticutlons  *   To  my  knowledge  my  union  leaders  have 
noc  concurred  Co   this  program. 

Please  investigate  all  my   charges  and  respond  to  my  attention  within  60  days* 

Thank  you  for  your  time-      Please  review  all  attache<i  papers  concerning  che 
CETA  program  at   the  Delaware  Councy  Boards  of  Assistance.   Also   see  attached 
lisc  of  charges  and  Section  of  law  and  Section  of  S^gulations* 


cc;     Congreesman  Robert  Edgar 

President  Vurf,    ArSCME  Xntemational  >^ 
Gerald  W.   McEncee,   E^ecucive  Director  AFSCME  Co.  tfl3 
Edward  Keller,    Eacacutive  Director  AFSCME  Co-  ??88 
Eileen  Carroll.    President,   AFSCME  AFL-CIO  Local  72538 

Charles  Ferguson,   President,   Delaware  Co*    Cancral  Labor  Council  AFI*-CIO 
J'o  Mulloy*    Director  Manpover^   Ttouth  Services  Program 
Frederick  T*   Martin,    Ejcecutlve  Director .  Del,    Co.  Manpower 


VaVtreen  VanHorn,   Head  Shop  Steward 
AFSCME  AFI.-CXO  Local  2538 
12th  and  Crosby  Streets 
Chester,   Pimna..  L9013 
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rJLac  of  VlolAt:±orr3  CETA  Acc 

£>4Bpc  of  Public  WeXfare 

TWIreaya  Coimcy  Board  of  Asai.3Cdzic« 

S«cclbxi  of  SecClon  of 

Pypvlaloa  Law  RoguiarioM 

PxioyiUns  Vases  PSE  124Cb)    C3)  676.26-1    <c)  (1) 

Claaa ±glr a     cm  ouc  be 
reasoaabXe  oxxd.  osxmoc  b«s 

as«d   CO  deny  bmefAiUi  122    Oc)  676*27  (b> 

OoMCaclonins  676*25-3  Cc)  C3) 

•Job  gaacguctnxrfng  daf  j^ecS  .  .  675.4 

Vork  S3cpexrl.crica  121  Ci)  676,25-A 

Un±arL  Coaaiil  racAjon.  and  103    Ca)  C9)  676.24 

ConcTurr  en  ce 
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STATEMENT 
on 

THE   WELFARE    JOBS    PROGRAM   AND    YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVES 

for-   submission   to  the 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EMPLOYMENT  AND  POVERTY 
of  the 

SENATE   COMMITTEE   ON    LABOR   AND    HUMAN  RESOURCES 

for  the 

CHAMBER   OF    COMMERCE    OF    THE    UNITED  STATES 

by 

Madeleine   B •  Hemmings* 
March    13,  1980 


This    statement   is    presented    by    the   Chamber    of  Commerce 
of    the   United   States   on   behalf  of   its    94^000    business   and  or^ani— 
zation   members*      We    appreciate    this    opportunity    to    share   our  views 
with   the   Siibcommit tee  • 

The  Work  and  Training  Opportxmi ties  Act    (S,    1312)    and  the 
Youth   Employment   Initiatives    Program    ( S . 2 3 8 5 )  inus t   be  considered 
in   the   broad   contesct  of   the    general    economy,    the    federal  budget 
and   the    high   cost   of   subsidized   public    and   service  employment* 
Although   there    is   merit    in   a   number   of   proposals    in   each  cf 
S.1312    and   S»2385,    we   oppose   any   new   spending    for    these  programs. 

The  .Economy^    the   Budget   and  PSE 

Today,    the    nation    is   beset   by   high   and   rising  inflation 
and    low  economic   growth.      Federal    spending,    tax   and  regulatory 
policies   which   encourage   consumption   and   deter   capital  formation 
are    the   primary   sources   of   inflation.      Federal    spending   is  growing 
at   an   alarming   rate.       The    F*Y.SO   budget  will    be    $32   billion  higher 
than   estiamted   a   year   ago    for   a    total   of    $564    billion   — -       ^  73% 
over   a    period   of    5    years*       The    proposed    f -y-    81    budget    is  $616 

billion    up    $52    billion    from   F*Y*     80,       One    significant  element 

in    the   budget    is    the   cost   of   public    service  employment. 


*Associate    Director    for   Education,    Employment   &  Training, 
Chamber  of   Commerce   of   the  U»S- 
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Pui>lic  Service   Employment    (PSE>    is    federaliy  subsidized 
jobs    for*   loeal   and   st:^t.e   public   employers   and   non-profit  organi- 
zations.     These   jobs   are   created   to   provide    the  disadvantaged 
with  an  opportunity    to    gain   work   experience   and   training  with 
a   public  employer.      Most   public   service   employment    is  available 
under   the   various    titles   of    the    Comprehensive   Employment  and 
Training  Act    (CETA) .      An   examination   of   the   proposed   1981  budget 
reveals    the   following  proposal: 

No.    of    Jobs  1981  Cost 

CETA 

Titltj    II    B    &  C                                              375,000  $2,100  billion 

Title    II    D                                                       250,000  2.554  billion 

Title    III                                                          20,000  .651  billion 

Title    IV  A                                                (not    determinable)  .825  billion 

Title   VI                                                           200,000  2.0  billion 

Job   Corps                                                           44,000  .579  billion 

Summer   Youth  Employment 

Program                                                    1,000,000    temp.  •873  billion 


The  Administration's   Work   and  Training   Opportunities   Act  (S.1312) 
would   create   a   new   Title    II    E  of   CETA  and   reserve    62,5%  or  155,000 
jobs   under   Title    II    D   for  welfare-eligible   individuals    and  create 
400,000  more   PSE    jobs.      The   Congressional   Budget   Office  (CBO) 
estimates    that    to    provide    jobs    for   those   eligible    under  S.1312 
and  estimating   an    unemployment   rate   of   6.3%,    the   program  looks 
more    like   the  followingr 

1982 

No*    of   Jobs  Gross   Cost  Net  Cost* 

S.1312  776,000  $7.3    billion  $4.5  billion 

*Net   Cost   =   Gross   Cost    less    savings    in  other 
assistance  programs . 
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S*1312    comes    very   close    to    a   massive   patronage  system. 
Any   student  of  CETA  knows   how   difficult   it  has   been   to   move  PSE 
participants   off    the    public   payrolls    into  permanent  private 
employment,      S*1312    bill   eliminates    this   problem  by  eliminating 
the    time    limit   a   participant  may    stay   on   PSE   as    long    as  the 
participant   goes    i nto    an   eight  week    j ob    search   every    7 8   weeks • 
Public   employers   will    be   able    to   keep   participants   on  their 
payrolls    indefinitely   except    for    this    break.      This    not   only  will 
cause   great    resentment   on   the   part   of    regular   CETA  participants 
who    can    stay   only    18   months;    it  will    also   build    in    the  opportunity 
for   permanent   dependence   on   subsidized  employment. 

The   U.S,    Chamber   does    not    underestimate    the   problem  of 
cutting    federal    spending.       We    submitted   our    suggestions    on  that 
subject    to   the   House   Committee   on    the    Budget   on  March    6,  However, 
we   do   not  understimate    the    difficulty   of  budget   reduction  but 
continuing   to   pass    legislation   which   includes    mandated  program 
growth   and  entitlements    in    future   years    such   as    the  Work  and 
Training   Opportunities    Act    and    the   Youth   Employment  Initiative 
Program   will    do    just    that-       We    therefore   oppose   new    spending  for 
either   of    these  programs. 

Welfare  Jobs 

The   Chajnber   agrees    that    those   on  we  1  fare   who    can  work 
should  work   and   should   be   assisted    in    finding   work.       This  is 
what   CETA  and    the   United   States    Employment   Service    (USES)  are 
for. 

The   nation   needs    to   turn    its    attention    to   better  programs 
to   encourage   private    employers    to   hire    the   welfare  recipient. 
The   New   Jobs    Tax   Credit   of    1976    provided  a    substantial  incentive 
for    employers    to   hire    low— skilled  workers-       Estimates   of  program 
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success    in   t-he  two  years  of   its   operation   vary  ^    t>ut   its  success 
in  encouraging  increased  employment   in   the   construction  anci 
retail   industries   in   1977   and   1978   are   documented*      The  Targeted 
aobs   Tax  Credit  is   a  much   smaller   substitute   that   should  be  en- 
couraged.     The  Chamber   is   prepared   to   assist   in  publicizing  and 
encouraging   participation   in   such  programs. 

The    University   of  Wisconsin's    Institute    for  Research 
and   Poverty   has   shown   that    "employment   subsidies    directed  toward 
private    sector  employment,    if   targeted   on   disadvantaged  groups 
of  workers^    can   clearly  offset   the   labor  market  distortions 
caused  by  minimum  wage    legislation   and   racial   discrimination.  1^/ 

Tax   and    sxibsidy   incentives    to   place  welfare  recipients 
in   private   sector    jobs   will   be  money   better   spent    than    $4.5  billion 
a   year  net   cost   to   keep  welfare   eligibles   on   the   public  payrolls. 
The    nation   can   no   longer  afford   a   massive   PSE   spending  program 
particularly   when    the    system  design   provides   virtually   no  incentive 
for    the   public   employer   to   move    the    participants    to   private  employ- 
ment or    for   the    public    service   employees    to   go    themselves.  S.1312 
will    spend  vast   amounts   of  money    to    create   a   peirmanently  dependent 
class.      Not   only    is    it   wasteful;    it    is  cruel. 

Youth  Employment 

The   Youth   of   this   country   are   an   extremely  valuable 
national    resource   on   which    the    future   of   the   nation  depends. 
Business   people   are   deeply   concerned  about   high   youth  unemploy- 
ment,   particularly    unemployment   concentrated  among  minorities* 
We   are    concerned   as   well   about   the   employabil i ty   of   all  of 
America's  young   people.      Over    the   next    6-10    years,    employers  will 
need    to    hire    a   very   high  percentage    of    the   youth   coming  out  of 
school.       For    the   United   States    to    return   to    the    high  productivity 
levels    it   previously   enjoyed,    business   must   have   employees  who 
ctre   prepared    to   work   efficiently.       Business,    labor,    education  and 

1/    "Focus",    published   by   Institute    for    Research   on  Poverty, 

University   of   Wisconsin,    Madison     (Vol.    4,    No.    1,    Fall    1979)  p-18 
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government   must   join   hands   now   to   provide   adequate  education, 
skill    training,    job   preparation    and  career   education    for  in- 
school    youth   and    re— entry   points    for  out— of —school  youth, 

In   a    time    of   major   budgetary   concern,    we    should  not 
ru^h   through    the   Congress    legislation   which    is    not    fully  thought- 
out   and  well-designed.      We   must   carefully    examine    the  problem, 
then    target   our   scarce    resources   where    they   will    do    the  most 
good  . 

On   March    5,    1980,    Sar   Levitan   of    the   Center   for  Manpower 
Policy   Studies   and  Willard   Wirtz   of   the   National  Manpower 
Institute    pointed   out    before    this    Subcommittee    that    the  Bureau 
of   Labor   Statistics    (BL.S)    on   youth    unemployment    are    subject  to 
serious    question.       Also,    Martin   Feldstein    and   David    Ellwood  of 
the    National    Bureau   of    Economic   Research     (NBER)    have  published 
a   study   which   casts   doubt  on    the   stereotype   of    the   black,  center 
city    resident   as    the   young   unemployed    person    —    although  young 
blacks    comprise    15%   of    the    unemployed,    a    serious    problem.  These 
authors    find    that    teenage    unemployment   relates    to   education  and 
income,    rather*    than    race-       87%   of   unemployed   youths    live    at  home. 
Their   periods   of    unemployment   are    short   with    55%    finding   a  new 
job  within   a   month   while   only   10%    are   out   of   work   as    long   as  26 
weeks . 

Clearly,    a   revision   of   BLS    statistical    practices  is 
necessary    to   enable   Congress   to    target   resources   on    the  most 
critical   needs   and    to   evaluate    the   program's  results. 

The   known    demographics   of    the    1980 's    should   also    be  a 
major   concern    in   design   of   youth   employment    legislation.  BLS 
estimates    that   by    1990,    the   number   of    16—24    year   olds    in  the 
labor    force   will    have   decreased   by    about    16%   and   this    age  group 
will    be    18 -4S    of    the    labor    force,    down    from   23.9%  presently. 
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THese    figures  mean   tHat  our  economy   m^y   be   experiencing  labor 
shortages   at   the   entry   levels   over   the   next   lO   years,  Labor 
shortages  mean  more  willingness  on   the   part  of  employers  to 
hire  and   train  young  people  who  exhibit  potential.      We  should 
not  establish  a  bureaucracy    to   take   care  of  a   problem  that,  if 
properly   addressea  will  disappear. 

There   is   no  question   that    the   school- to-work  transition 
is   more   difficult    for    today's    youth   than   it  has   been    in    the  past. 
One   reason   is   that   the   schools   are   not   producing   people  who  can 
read,    write,    compute   and   communicate.      Young  people   with   these  basic 
skills   who   are   responsible    for    their   own  behavior   are  viewed 
li>y   employers   as   having   potential    and   as  employable. 

Young  people  also  need  career  information  and  training 
in  how  to  get  a  job.  The  preparation  of  students  to  enter  the 
labor  market  must  become  a  responsibility  of  the  schools.  The 
22%   of   CETA  money   which   now  goes    to    schools    —   or   the  money 

designated   for  education    in    the   S*1312    should   provide  for 

this  accountability. 

S.1312    is    targeted  on    the    junior   high   and  high  school 
levels.      The  problem  of   school    drop-outs   and  non— par t icipa t ion 
of   those   physically  present   develops   much   earlier   than  junior 
high.      Students   must   not   be   allowed   to    fall    so    far   behind  by 
the    3rd   and   4th  grades    that   they   cannot   participate  intelligently 
in  classroom  activities.      For    the    next   3   or   4   years,  students 
are   miserable.      Then,    we   will    attempt   torescue    them  with   a  federal 
program  designed   to   teach   basic   skills    they   should   already  have. 

Business ,    education ,    labor   and   government  mus t    join  hands 
to   improve   the   employability  of  our  young  people.      Together  we 
niust  help   the   school    systems   provide   career   guidance,    work  obser- 
vation  and  experience    for   the   maximum  number  of   students   and  for 
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the    teactiex-s    and  guidance   counselors*      We   must   see   that  caireer 
education  penneates    the   entire   curriculum    from  Kindergarten 
through  graduate  school. 

Whatever   training   programs   are   adopted  must  create  an 
achievement    record    for    the    participant.      The    record  must   be  of 
real   achiev^^ment    so    thatthe   employer   community   comes    to   know  and 
respect  it* 

The   mos t  appropriate   vehicle    for  organizing   support  for 
the   educational    system    is    the    Private    Industry   Council    (PIC) . 
PIC"s    can   rally    the   business    people   who   have    a    long— term  stake 
in   community    development  and    utilization  of    the    local  labor 
force,       CETA   Title   VII    which    authorizes    PSIP,    is    a  beginnning 
in    tearms   of   developing    private   employers    in   an    institutional  way. 
PIC   is   a   beginning.      We   need    to   continue   to   build    these  organi- 
zations*     As    senior   business    executives   become    PIC  memlsers  and 
become   comfortable  with    the   process,.    PIC's   will   be   able    to  deliver 
a  variety   of   servcies   to  old    and    new  populations:      Assist  with 
selection,    certification,    training,    development  of  training 
opportunities,    work   experience   opportunities,    design   of  educational 
programs    and  providing    job    information    to   educators   and  counselors. 
This  means    that   the    PSIP  program   needs    to   be    reauthorized  and 
that   the    PIC ' s    should   be   given   a    legislative   mandate    to  participate 
in   program  design.      The   U.S.    Chamber   federation   is   prepared  to 
assist   the   PIC ' s    in   developing  a    supportive    relationship  with 
local    education   communities,    local    government,    CETA  and  unions. 

Vocational    education   has    proven    itself  as   a  way   to  prepare 
non-college    bound  students    for   the   world  of  work.      It   has  proven 
itself   able    to   develop    student  enthusiasm   for   basic   skills  training 
by    relating   it    to    specific   j ot>   skills    training-      Vocational  edu- 
cators,   CETA   prime    sponsors    and   PIC's    should   be   encouraged  to 
develop    joint  programs    of   basic   skill   building,    job   training  and 
paid  work   experience  of   disadvantaged   youth-       The    legal  obstacles 
to   providing   similar  programs    for   out— of -school   youth   must  be 
removed . 
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Effective   communi ty-baseci  organizations   need  help,  and 
should    receive    consideration   in  any   reauthorization   of  the 
current  Youth   Programs.      The   Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers   Career   Intern   Program  is   one    such   program.       It   is  an 
alternative  high    school   program   for   16-21   year   olds   who*  have 
dropped  out  of   school   or   are    in   serious    risk   of   dropping  out. 
It   has    helped   students    to    finish   higH   school   and    showed  many 
the  way   to   more   education.      The   cost   has   been    $24  8    per  student 
per  month   which   compares    favorably  with    costs    of  vocational 
education   in   Phi ladelphia - 


Standards   Act    to    establish   a    subminimum  wage    for   youth.  Because 
we   believe    the    real    solution   to   youth   unemployment    is  unsubsi- 
dized  worlc    in    the   private    sector,    we    advocate    real  incentives 
to   employers    to   give   America's   young    people   a   good   start   in  the 
work  world.      Professor   Walter  Williams   of  Temple  University's 
Department  of   Economics   believes    that,    "this   year's    7%  increase 
in   the   minimum  wage   will   cause   unemployment   among    low— skilled 
black   teenagers    to   rise    from   35%    to   at   least   40%."      1^/        Further  ^ 
"we   have   cut   the   bottom   rungs   off   the   economic    ladder   and  the 
consequence   is    that    for   the    first   time   in   U . S •    history,    we  have 
developed   a   permanent  welfare   class."      2^/      Allowing  employers  to 
pay   people    under    20    less    than   the    federal   minimum  \yould,  according 
to   Professor  Williams    "create  no   hardship   because   almost   all  people 
on   the   minimxxm  wage   are   unmarried   or    part   time   employees;    no  mor'e 
than   *3   of    1%    are    responsible    for    supporting   a    family"  3/ 


\/   Time,    Jan.    2,    1980  P-66 
2^/    I  Bid 
3/    I  Bid 


The   U.S.    Chamber   supports    amending   The    Fair  Labor 
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Child    labor    laws    should   be    reexamined    t.o    assure    that  they 
are    not   protecting     (preventing)    our   children    from  getting  their 
first    job.      Congress    should    remove    the   governmental ly  established 
disincentives    to    hire   our   young,    inexperienced,  lower-sJcilled 
people.       This,  will    do    far   more    toward   assuring   our   youth  of 
America's   promise    than   millions   of   dollars    spent   on  federally 
subsidized    jobs.       The   nation    cannot   afford    it-       It    does    not  work. 
What    is   worse,    according    to    Prof.    Irving   Piliavin   of   the  University 
of   Wisconsin,    there    is    some   evidence    that   young   people   who  have 
been   in    short— term    job    training    programs    are   more    likely    to  turn 
to   crime   when    the    program   ends,    as   a   way   of  maintaining    the  im- 
proved   life    style    that    the    regular    income  offered. 


SUMMARY 


The    U.S.    ChajTtber    recommends    that   no   new    funding    be  approved 
at    this    time    for    the   Work    &   Training   Opportunities    Act    and  the 
Youth   Employment    Initiatives*       We    cannot   afford    to    have    this  burden 
added   to  what   we    are   already    subsidizing   in   public    service  employ- 
ment.      In    the    area   of   welfare    jobs,    the   Chamber  recommends: 


J.)       reauthorization    and   strengthening    PSIP    to  assist 
in   moving   employable    people    from  welfare   and  CETA 
programs    into    private    sector  jobs, 

2»      reauthorization   and   expansion   of    the    Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit   and   the   development   of   other  incentives 
to   encourage   private    business    to    provide  work  and 
training  opportunities    for   the  disadvantaged. 


The    Youth   Employment    Incentives   Act    is    an   example  of  the 
type  of   program  which  makes   control   of   the    federal    budget  extremely 
difficult.      New  money   expenditures   in   the    first   year  are  relatively 
low   but   much    higher    costs    are   mandated   beginning    18    months  later. 
Such    funding   does   provide    important  .planning    time   but   the    $6  billion 
commitmei,^    in    1982    is   clearly  excessive. 
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The  Charobex-  x-ecommends   in   connection  with   the  Youth 
Employment   Incentives   Act  that: 

1)  BLS  methodology   for  measuring  youth  employment  t>e 
carefully    reviewed  by   recognized  statistical 
authorities .      With   accurate  knowledge  of   the  problem, 
program  design    can   be  more   efficient   and  results  more 
accurately  monitored » 

2)  No    long-lived   bureaucracy   be   established   to   cope  with 
a  problem  that  wi 11   disappear   in   6    to   10   years  if 
properly  managed  now . 

3)  The   employer,    education,    labor,    government   and  CETA 
communities   be   encouraged   to  work   together   as    the  one 
comomunity   they  are   to:      improve   the   employability  of 
our  young   people ,    encourage   career   education ,  work 
with   schools    to   provide    real    job   information  and 
experience   to   students,    teachers,    and  counselors, 
and  support  vocational   education . 

4)  Reauthorize   PSIP   and   give    the   major   role    for  leading 
business   participation   in    the   youth  employability 

f to   the   Private   Industry  Councils . 

5)  Remove  the   legal   obstacles   to   school   drop  outs  re- 
turning  to   school    for  basic   and   vocational  education. 

6 )  Adopt   a   subminimum  wage    provision   under   the   Fair  I^abor 
Standards   Act    for  youth. 

7)  Reexamine   the   child   labor   laws   to   determine  which 
protections   are    still   needed   and  which    serve   only  to 
prevent  young   people    from  getting   a   first  job. 

8)  Above   all,    provide   accountability  within   the  entire 
educational    system   for  preparing  youth    for   the  world 
of  work . 
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I^tiaqal  ^^mplaymeijt  *5Laiv  *^Project,  life. 


Marc*>  18,  1980 


U»  I  Honoarable  GaylcsErd  Nelson 

Ortl  x-.  Senate  SubccrtiQittee  on  Br^loyrnent , 

Rjverty^  and  Micrratojcy  Laisor 
tHited  States  Senate 
Waahingtan,  D-C.  20510 

Dear^  Senatoor  l^lson. 

On  bo^lf  of  tte  OOTV  Coalition,  I  would  like  to  sufcmit  the  attached 
statennent  on  tJ>e  Administration's  proposed  "Ycjutti  Act  of  1980*"  Vte  hac3 
origin/0.1y  asked  to  har^re  an  opportunity  to  testify  at  the  beazings     that  you 
held,  ark^  xjpnderstand  the  probletns  you  had  in  schedulir>g  the  many  requests  that 
you  reoeivsd,  Sinoe  we  roild  not  testify  at  the  t^arixigs,  we  request  that 
you  include  this  statement  in  the  official  record  of  the  hearings. 

the  Coalition  is  an  allianoe  of  groups  ocmnitted  to  the  creation 

and  iEnaroveinent  of  federal  jofos  programs  sucii  as  CECT..  Itie  coalition  includes 
organizations  representing  poor  and  lou^inocme  people,  organized  lalxn:, 
eoTTOjnity^-based  organizations,  wcmen,  and  tninorities * 

H^e  many  resources  of  the  Ooaliticn  and  the  individual  menfcer'  organl  zaticns 
are  availahle  to  you  and  your  staff  vhexeryer*  we  can  assist  efforts  to  improve 
and  expand  CTTEA-t^ased  progr^irs. 

Vfe  thstnk  you  for  the  oppoartunity  to  submit  our  statement- 


National 
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CETA  COALITION 

236  Moi-aac/iuAcC^  Ave.    WE,   StUXn  505,   WcL^fUng^on^   P,C,      ^0002^    {Z02\  S5 


The  CETTA  Cna lition  is  an  1  lance  of  groups  octmiited  to  t±e  cxeation  and  xnprovnEsrent 
of  fg<ieral  jobs  programs  sucH  213  CETEA.  Ttie  Coalition  includes  arganizations  represent:ing 
poor  and  low*  inoome  people,  labor,  ocfTxramitiy-basecl  organizations,  ^wcmw,  minorities 

and  so  on,     W*  are  grii.^/ely  ccy>cerned  that  tlie  youtli  en^aloyment  and  training  programs 
und^^  Title  TV  of  CETA  be  reautborized  by  Congress  vd.tl\  tJ>e  program  oesign  and  resources 
necessary  to  assault  tbe  irany  barr.-ers  to  the  full  enr^sloyment  of  youth. 

The  problefn  of  youth  en^loyment ,  particixLajrly  among  minority  and  poor  youth,  in 
oru2  of  the  most  difficult  and  explosive  issues  of  the  1980's.     Nearly  one-half  of  ld>e 
unen^loyed  in  the  United  States  today  are  young  people  ages  14—24  years-     The  a£i=ic=ial. 
nationai  uriec^aloynient  rate  £rcr  Blajc^  youth  ages  16—19  is  approximately  35%,  i-jHt  t±^ 

rate  of  minority  youth  .unsgE^loyment  in  several  major  cities  is  closer  to  30— 60%^ 

AXl  advocates  foor  .youth .  enplqyroent  and  tr:aining  agree  that  a  oonprehensive 
raost  be  designed  to  frail ow  the  three  yeetrs  of  YEDPA  experimentation-     The  YEXS^A  esq^eaziem 
has  shCK*^  the  critioaX  need  £ar'.oooxi:linatian  of  ^t^loyment  services,  vhich  include  xaQ-±be- 
job  training,  vcirk  experience,  job  search  fi'^yti  sr1-.F^ nry  and  placenent,   supportive  seraices* 

s»t^icific  skiiis  training,  with  educafif^^T  services,  which  include  career  g-rr-i ^1  li Am ^ 
vocationaJ.  education,  and  a  renewed  emphasis  on~"EasiC~skills  training, 

Vte  of  the  CETA  CoaOiticn  do  not  SL?^ort  the  program  design  proposed  within  the 
AAmjLLstration*s  "Youth  i\ct  of  1980".     Rather  than  build  \3p0n,  the  patt  experience  ana 
^icoess  of  the  YEII>A  program,  it  would  reauoe  prooram  coordination  through  a  split 
funding  scheme,  and  it  places  too  nuch  responsibl iity  with  the  traditlcnal  instit- 
utLcns  who  have  in  many  cases  failed  to  meet  the  errployn^snt  needs  of  disadvantaged 
y^th.  The  present  CETA-based  program  design  allows  muc±i  more  coordination  of  services 
between  t^,^^  traditionaLl  and  non-traditional  institutions  that  denxznstrate  effective 
services  for  youth. 

We  wish  to  submit  for  the  recorcL  two  items  i 

(IJ     A  "Statement  of  Principles"  outlining  the  legislative  principles  we  strcngly 
believe  sl^ioiiLd  be  included  in  any  youth  eirssloyinent  bill  reported  by  this 
Cdrmi  ttee,  aixi 

{2)     A  brief  statcinent  calling  for  the  extension  and  exnansicn  of  the  present 
'SfEDPA  program  design. 


Statement  oi^  legislative  Principles 

There  imist  be  maxiirum  funding  for  a  new  and  expanded  youth  eiT^jloyment  and  training 
P^*=**^^-     The  proposed  level  of  $2  billion  in  funding  should  provide  that  amount  of 
budget  authority  for  FYBl,  with  quick,  implementation  of  program  revision  and  expan- 
sion.    Any  extra  furount  not  used  in  FY81  should  be  carried  over  for  use  in  FY82- 

^^^=^^^P^^  eligibility  recjuirements  and  grant  application  procedures  for  all  separate 
youth  prograjT^n  must  be  consolidated-     There  must  be  flexibility  to  allow  local  experi- 
mentation and  innovation  by  priine  sponsors,   but  this  rnust  be  accompanied  by  strengthened 
fecieral  standards  and  monitoring  and  greater  local  input-     There  can  be  no  local 
"carte  blanche"  in  structuring  programs  through  a  "no-strings  attached"  block  grant. 
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3.  Tt^  present  Youtn  incentive  Entitlemant  Pilot  Projeots    (YIEPP)    shouia  be  cantinued 
arfcd  expanded.     Any  rervrisian  of  this  program,   such  as  the  "Hiq^ja.!  Chanoe  Supplement** 
as  proposed  by  tl^  Mmixiistration*  nust  retain  the  guaremtee  of  specific  eirployment 
and  training  services  for  econcciicaJLly  «iisad\rantac;ed  youth  in  targeted  povejrty  eureas. 

4.  or>e  of  tte  underlying  r^easons  for  the  high  level  of  youth  urien^loyinBnt  is  the  lack 
of  basic  litexcbcvr  ar»d  cortxitational  skiXls*     ITius^   any  youth  esTployment  initiative 
tixist  include  well— targeted  educational  services  with  a  renevjed  en^ahasis  on  basic 
literacy  skills.     Best  results  will  be  achieved  throvxgh  building  on  the  present  link- 
ages established  by  the  current  CUI^V-based  system  of  youth  progreurts-     The  present 
linkages  betwF^en  CCTA  prime  sponsoi-S  and  Local  Educational  Agencies    (LEA's)  can  be 
further  strengthened  by  continuing  the  present  CETA  22%  set-aside  to  fxind  joint 
CETCVT-EIA  programs  for  both  in- school  and  out— of -school  youth-     Other  incentive  fxinding 
arrangements  requiring  equal  match  fron  both  the  T.FA*s  eind  prime  sponsors  stould  be 
developed. 

5*     In  any  youth  progr'am,    the  definition  of  IJocal  Eiiuoational  Agency  must  be  expanded 
to  include  aJLtemative  schools  and  ccrmunity— based  organizations    (CBO'sJ  of  Oi^rrsn- 
strated  effectiveness  in  providing  educational  services*     ^nphasis  on  CBO  ixrvolve- 
ment  in  all  phases  of  ^-outh  eaiTployinent  and  training  progxam  planning,  operation, 
per^  >rTnance  monitoring,    and  demonstration  rr^ist  be  explicitly  stated, 

6*     TiifS  wages  and  allcM^ranoes  peiid  to  participants  in  youth  programs  nutst  not  fall  below  the 
minliTun  wage*     Also,  an  earnings  disregard  inu&t  be  in  effect  for  every  youth  partici- 
pant in  any  CE7I7\  program* 

7.  Eirployability  Deveiopinent  Plans    CEDP's)    sl^uld  be  reqtn  red  for  all  youth  pajrticipants 
to  plan  all  services  and  measure  participant  progress, 

8,  Targeting  of  ar^jloyment  and  training  services  should  be  increased.     Since  the  best 
indicator  of  severe  barriers  to  erT^aloyment  is  the  lack  of  a  livable  income,  we  suppor-t 
income  eligibility  set  at  70%  of  the  BLS  lower  living  standard-     Ten  percent  of  funds 
should  be  targeted  to  youth  above  eligibility  levels  who  face  severe  barriers  to 
erployment,   including  teen  parents,   nand i capped  youtJi,  minorities,   young  women,  ex- 
offenders,  and  nan— Eiiglish  spe^iking  youth- 

9-     The  role  and  maixlate  of  the  CETA  youth  councils  should  be  strengthened  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  CETA  Planning  Council,     The  youth  council  must  inclufle  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  eligible  yovrth  representatives,  must  be  allowed  to  review  youth 
plans,  axxi  irust  receive  written  esqplanations  whenevejr  oouncil  xecotrmendations  are 
rejected* 

10.     There  must  be  spe^zial  tairgeting  of  services  to  young  women,  espo<:d.ally  young  minority 
voren,  with  emphasis  on  non- traditional  training  and  eir^loyment* 

11  -     All  job  training  and  v^rk  experience  opportunities  provided  through  a  CETA  program 

must  be  decent  and  meaningful,  providing  at  a  minimum;   1)  qualified  and  helpful  super- 
vision,  2)   a  high  potential  for  transition  into  private  sector  jobs,   3)   decent  pay, 
and  4)   a  clean  and  safe  working  environment. 


II-     The  YEIgA  Re au thor-j 2a ti on  -  The  Case   for  Expansion  and  Rxtensicn 


The  deadline  for  final  action  on  the  reautliorizat-ion  of  YEDPA  is  rapidly  approaching. 
\>fE  UPCE.  THE  CONGRESS  TO  ALTTHORIZE  A^^  EDCPAKSION  A^*'D  THREIE  YEAR  EXTEXJSICN  OF  THE  PRESENT 
YEDPA  PRCGHAM  DESICT^,    TAK^^X:  THE  NEIXT  STEP   IN  aOORDZMATING  TTIE  ESSE^rTIAL,  T^iKAGE  OF 
FEDE2^AL  RESOURCES  AND  LEADEo^LTP  WITH  LOCAL.  IMPLEMEtTTATICW  AND  AEMINISTRATIOtJ. 
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The  causes  of  yout:h  unerrployment  stnd  thje  lack,  of  neces&ary  skills  for  i^y^r^ 
xnarket  ajre  so  well  entrenched  that  a.  long  and  continuous  battle  is  needed.     Wfe  itust^  resist 
the  temptation  to  try  a  wholly  new  and  dubdous  aE^proach  siirply  because  we  were  unable  to 
solve  the  problems  of  youth  unen^loyment  in  three  short  years* 

PlXL  advocates  for  youth  eft^loyment  and  traixiing  agree  that  a  ooit^strehensive  program 
nust  be  designed  to  follow  the  three  years  of  YEDPA  experimentation.     The  YEDPA  e^^serienoe 
has  shc^M^ed  the  critical  need  for  ooord±nation  of  e^^^ation-^T   servxoes,  which  include 
career  orientation,   ^aecific  skills  training*   and  basic  sJc£Xls  tramj_ng,  with  en^lpyment. 
scrvTLoes,  which  include  on-the-job  training,  work  experience  job  search  assistance  emd 
plaoetnent,  suE^xsrtive  services,  and  specific  skills  training. 

Most  advocates  of  youth  ffrpT  oyirent.  see  the  need  for  e>^3anding  the  educa'tional  services 
that  "u«re  provided  through  YSlPA  to  ixvrlude  basic  s3cills  training.     dearly,  a  statutory 
dqphasis  is  needed  to  provide  targeted  tv^ir?  skills  training  in  amy  new  youth  siplpymeixt 

Hc^««ver,  YEDPA  has  provided  the  structtire  for  a  well  coordinated  educational— 
siployinent  attack  on  the  causes  of  and  barriers  to  youth  errployrrient.     Vihile  22%  of  yETP 
were  required  to  be  set  ajtidt*  for  educational  services,  Lcibor  Department  officials  esti— 
nrnte  that  in  fact  a  natxonal  average  of  44%  of  these    funds  went  tl'irough  the  prime  ^^^rpnmssr^r^ 
and  into  education^LL  services.     Thus,   2QjTOSt  half  of  youth  eirploiTnent  rnoney  is  going  to 
educational  services  new  through  a  syst^n  that  hsis  been  proven  to  work,  arid  thus  is  a 
preferable  alternative  to  a  bifurcated  funding  system  providing  sepeurate  funds  for  edu- 
cational and  ernployment  services,  £uid  thereby  doubling  the  bureaucratic  frarr^work. 

We  congratulate  dnd  endorse  those  that  see  the  need  for  building  upon  past  successes. 
The  Office  of  Youth  Programs  headed  by  Etobert  Taggert  has  long  recognized  the  value  of  the 
YTOPA  experience  as  a  foundation  for  new  youth  esTployment  efforts.     There  is  bipartisan 
support  in  Congress,  nost  notably  in  bills  submitted  in  the  House  by  Fleps.  Hawkins  and 
<Jef fords  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Javits,   for  an  eXiJ^"ksion  of  th^  present  Y03PA  design 
with  better  linkages  with  related  systens  such  as  the  Eir^loyment  Service  and  the  Private 
Industry  Councils, 

We  submit  that  tuo  critical  elements  that  nust  be  inclixled  in  any  youth 
eirployment  legislation.  These  are: 


A  continuation  of  the  present  YE33PA  design,  with  stress  upon  assuring  meaningful 
participation  by  the  youth  councils,  will  allow  those  youth  and  youth  advocates 
affected  by  and  active  with  local  YEEPA  prograrns  to  continue  support  and  rronitoring  on 
a  local  level.  Alternative  proposals  vrtiich  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
YEIjPA  design  through  a  block— grsuit  funding  mechanism  as  well  as  separate  funding  for 
educational  services  through  the  schools  «:>uld  reduce  the  role  of  local  advocacy 
groups  and  the  prior  success  shewn  by  YEDPA* 

iiCM&\rcr,   there  are  ways  that  the  present  YEXJPA  design  can  be  "  ^tro^rnlingrt"  to 
reduce  overlapping  and  duplicative  requireinents .     WE  URGE  THAT  CERTAIN  APPLICAnCN 
FOR  THE  DJFFEJ^ENT  VmPA  PPOGRPkMS  EE  OONSOLinATED.      The  rrost  obvious 


1)   The  strengthejiing  of  local  citizen  and  program  participant  input  to  the 
plonnijig  and  iJT^lementation  of  the  youth  progretms. 


2)   Clearer  federally-desicfned  program  sj^andards  and  increased  program 
monitoring  by  the  DeparUiiafit  of  iabolr. 
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ew/T^le  is  the  stond^axri j  yatlcan  of  xncome  eXigibility  at  70%  of  t>>e  wt  c  lower  living 
starktlaxta,  with  10%  of  funds  spent  for  youth  not  incx3CT«-eligil>le  yet  wtx>  face 
signif leant  bajrriejrs  to  efTp>loymexit,   in  oreer  to  target  the  limited  YEX)PA  funds 
to  those  youth  most  in  need  of  services. 

Wb  sutinit  that  altering  the  YEDPA  design  to  a  t>lock-grMt  fuf¥aing  forrnuLa 
vould  be  a  step  hackweunds  and  an  abandonment  of  the  acheiven^nts  of  the  past 
three  years*     OnXy  now  with  the  YTDPA  ex^rience  is  there  the  ability,    (1)  on 
thie  national  level,  to  provide  the  guidanoe  arxJ  technical  assistance  to  use 
successful  techniques  in  meeting  recognized  national  needs  and  objectives,  and 
<2)   on  the  local  level,   for  youth  advocacy  groups  active  under  vrmpA  to  offer 
significant  input  and  support  to  local  youth  en^loyment  program  administrators - 
Both  of  these  can  work  together  in  an  extension  of  the  present  YEDPA  design  to 
assiire  that  Congressional  intent  is  followed  and  that  the  youth  who  are  nost 
disadvantaged  receive  the  targeted  services. 


National  Einployment  Law  Project 
tiational  Center  for  Youth  Law 
National  Center  for  aobs  &  ^Justice 
Center  for  Ccnmunity  Change 
The  Youth  Project 

Center  for  National  Policy  Review 
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Indian  and  IMative  American  CETA 


March    13 ,  1980 


The    Hon.    Gaylord  Kelson 
Ch  a  ±  r man 

Sub  comm±  t:  t:  ee    on  Employment, 

Poverty    and    Migratory  Labor 
Commlt~tee    on    Labor    and    Human  Resources 
United    States  Senate 
Washington^    D.     C.  20310 


Dear    Senator  Nelson: 


The    employment    needs    of    Indian    and    Native  American 
youth    are    serious*       They    are    even    more    serious    than  the 
highly    publicized    needs    of    other    disadvantaged  youth. 
The    federal    commitment    to    meet    these    needs    must    be  equally 
serious  * 


The    Xndlan    and    Native    American    CETA    Coalition  urges 
your    Committee    to    give    special    attention    to    the    needs  of 
Indian    youth    during    your    deliberations    on    th ^  reauthoriza- 
tion   of    the.   programs    in    Title    IV,     Part    A    of    the  present 
CETA  law. 


The    principal    Issues    affecting    Indian    and  Native 
American    groups    with    respect    to    youth    employment    and  train— 
ing    programs    are    described    in    the    attached    statement.  Our 
recommendations  include: 


1  . 


Continuatloi 


>n    of    the    present    eligibility  of 
Indian    tribes    and    other    Section    302     <c) (1) 
groups    for    direct    funding    under    the  CETA 
youth  programs- 


2.  Continuation    of    the    present    requirement  that 

not:    less    than    2X    of    all  special 
be    provided    for    Indian    and  Native 
p  r  o  g  r  ams . 


youth  funds 
Am  er 1 c  an 


Authorization    for    the    Labor    D  ep  ar  tmen  t  to 
develop    youth    program    regulations  apecirically 
designed    to    meet    unique    Indian  conditions. 
This    appears    to    be    provided    by    the  Administra- 
tion   blll^    but    should    be    emphasized    in  the 
legislative  history* 


Information  and  Coordination  Office:     1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  200O7        (202)  338-4d04 
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THe    Hon.    Gaylord  Nelson 
March    13,  1980 
Page  Two 


4  . 


S  cr ong 
Labor  c 
author  1 
d  e mo  n s  t: 
urban  a, 
youth, 
been  me 
address 
the  sup 


encouragement     to     the    Secretary  of 
o    use    his    discretionary  program 
ty    and    funds     to    initiate    a  special 
ration    effort    to    meet    the    needs  of 
nd    other    off— reservation  Indian 

The    needs    of    such    youth    have  not 
t    by    the    present    law    and    should  be 
ed    without    in    any    way  diminishing 
port    available    to    reservation  youth 


The    Indian    and    Native    American    CETA    Coalition  stands 
ready    to    assist    your    Committee    in    any    way    it    can    in  examin- 
ing   the    issues    which    affect    unemployment    among    our  young 
people    and    the    creation    of    permanent,    unsubsidized    Jobs  for 
Our  worlcers. 


1 1 


Facilitator 


EB/hwt 

At  tachments \ 


Statement    on    Indian  Issues 
l.egislatlve    Reco  mm  endatlous 
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Indian  and  Native  American  CETA  Coalition 


Marchi   13^  1980 


OF    CKTA    YOUTH  PKOLiKTiMS 


Jobs   ar*e   hard    to   coirto   by    for-   young  worJcers    in  neajrly 
any   Amer-ican   conununxty ,       In   Nati.lvo   J\inerioan   cormaunities  with 
the   most   sever-G   uneIT^ployment  pircblcms   of   all,    joh>s   fo3r  youth 
can   be   practically  nonexistent, 

Pijittinc;   young   pe^^^le   t_c    v/orlc   o.:   r3£5erva ticn s   and  in 
isolated  Alaskan  villages    is    the    job   of   Indian   tribes  and 
n^zlzivn   Ala,-^:-  1-    CO.;.  1  .      Di^.iict   fi'iiincial    suppox't  from 

the    CETA   youth   p:7ogr:int:^    —    th3   Voutli  Corrjnunity   Conser  v-a  tion  and 
Improvement   Projects   prorjram    (VCCIP)  ,    the   Youth  Emplcyr.ier.t 
and    Training    Program    (YETP)    and    the   Summer   Youth  Employment 

^*rogram    (SYEP)  has   made   accomplishment   cf   this    job  possible, 

"It   has   been  my   pleasure    to   provide   employment   as   well  as 
an   understanding   of   how   radio  works   and   the   potential    for  new 
individuals    in    the    field,"   wrote    the   Program   Director    for  radio 
station  serving   Soldotna   and   other   communities   on  Alaska's 

Ken,        Peninsula-       The   radio    station    joined   with   other  cumployers, 
:^:;rivaii3   as   well   as    public/    in   providing  work    experience  and 
hands-on    job    trailing    to   native   Alaskan   youth    through    the  CETA 
youth   programs    sponsored   by   the    Cook    Inlet   Native   Association . 


Information  .»nd  CixjrJmotum  Office:      HXX3  \Vi-con<in  Avenu*-.  Xi>rchwtst,  \V.ishin>;u»n.       C   ::rKH)7         {202)  _l3H-*.^Ln 
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TriouGdncls   o£   rxiiles    away^    work  was    ecTually    the    focrus  of 
Cri_\  you^h    pirc^<-;r r^ias    lipor.sor ad   Jdv    h.-.a    Cr.erckse   Nat5-on.  One 
projO'Jti  w-*s    ti:.'-j   '-ons trucUion   oT   b 3.:j:"ichor s    foir    a  >?.-\17l    park  5.n 
Muldrow,    Oklahoma,       Eleven   Cherok-^o   youth    iTt-:Tnp2f?t:od    the  corr-nunity 
proieot   under    the   c^ireful   supervision   of    two   very   eneraetic  and 
expariencod   v;oirT:er3,    ages    72    and    G4.       Other   Cherokee  youth 
learned   what    ex    job   was    like    throucrh   thair   experiences  workin<j 
in   health   crlinics/    libraries^    municripal    and    state    agenoies  and 
through    a    tour   of   duty   with    the   U,    S.    Coast    Guard    at  the 
Robert   S-    Kerr  Reservoir. 

Th:s:^  :2    projecjt^   \vera    just    never ai    o£    the    hvindrodr^    opera  cod 
by    tribes    and   other   Mative   American   groups    from   Florida  and 
Maine,    arrross    Xndian    Country,    tc    Al^i-ka    c^.-.S,    TICiwail.       None  of 
them  v;ould   have    happened  without   the    resources;  which   YCCIP  , 
YETP    and    SYEP    provided   directly   to    Indian    tribes    and  native 
Alaskan   and    Hawai  ian    groups - 

Mfr^G  t  inrj    Present    ^J  e  o  d  s  :       The   C^ir  ron  t  r,aw 

It    is   well    known    that    Indxan    communities    suffer    from  the 
most    serious    employment— re la ted   problems    found    anywhere    in  the 
U.    S.         The    fact    that    unemployment    rates   on    individual  Indian 
r  c;s:^r  va  t  ionn    can    and    oftrn    do    rv.n    to    -lO'-i,     "^OT.    and    higher  is 
t-r.ly   part  ti*L*    i^^roblom,       La;>or    Lorc^    participation    rates  are 

so    low   relative    to    n on— Indian    communities,    a    reflection   of  the 
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laok   of    jobo    to    3cek,    tKci;:   cl   diffoirant:    TTvi^thc/LOloq^*     is    used  to 
count    zlna   un*anip  i  oy on   r c  S'sr t ir-r.s  .      vri£.t    jobs    -thci:^  zir^e 
outr>iJl'_!    t:ir?   pi-'^Tlc    Fioctc^r   aire    ctlmoi^t   unl'/or-^alXy    low   paid  aiici 
unstable/    spurring    tine    larg3    scalG  movement   of    Xnc3ian  workers 
back   and    forth    from   reservation    to   urban   areas    in   a  frustrat- 
ing  searoh    for    a  way    to   :nake    a  li,vincj. 

VTHa  t    i  s    no  t    so   x^oll    known    i  s    the    fact    that    this  pattern 
starts  when   young    Indian   people   make    their    first   attempts  to 
dGn.1  with   the    labor   market.       In    1970,    the   officially  mejisured 
mi  tional    unemployment   rato    among    Indian   workers    ages    16  through 
19    was    about    twice    as    high    as    th:^  -    for   all    Indian  workers - 
The   rate    for   all    Indian   workers   was   higher    than    that    for  any 
other   racial   or    ethnic   group   and   almost    four   times   as    hi'rh  as 
that    for  white  workers- 

X^i le    national    attention   has   been   focused    on    the  very 
real    needs   o  f  o  th^r    groups  ,    the    f  ao  t    is    that    I  nd  i-a  n  youth 
confront    the   most   severe   problems    of   any  yout,h    in  successfully 
enter  ing    the    labor   market  * 

Doth   Congress    and    the    Labor   Department   have  recognized 
th*:it   a    special    effort   should    be   made    to    address    the  problems 
of    Indian   youth    unemployment.      The   present    provisions   of  CETA 
author  i  ze  t 

*  An  allorraflon  of  21  oJ  tl^o  funds  for  YCCIP  for 
direct  support  of  projects  conducted  by  Indian 
tribes    and    native    Alaskan    and    Hawaiian  groups. 
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*  An   alioc^itxo-a  of   not   less    thian    2%    of   the    fiands  fo^r 
all   of^    rart   A   of   Titian    IV    (VCCTP^    VZ^IP    ar.d  the 
entxtilcmonb    pro<gra.xn),    le33    ;-ho    2%    VCCIP  nllocration, 
for   th-^   direot    support   of   YETP    progran\s  conclucte<3 
by   tribes   ancl  othoir    elicrible   Native   Americran   groups  . 

*  The   direct   funding    of    tribes   and   other    elig  ible 
Native   American    groups    under    the   SVI^P  pirogram. 
The    law   does    not    specify   a   minimuTn  i^ercentage 
allocation.       The    Labor    Depajr  tme:i  t    is  currently 
allocating   approximately    1.91   of  funds  to 
Indian   and   Native    Aiiierican   grantees - 

In    the    current    Fiscal    Year,    108    Indian    tribes,  inter- 
Lrlbal    consortia   and   other    gr^tnc.^t^i;    ^c-vj.r..^    f  rdera::    and  stcs.t3 
rw^or*/a  tlon    r.r-'^ai:;,     1^    n^clvj    Ali..  t;rcu::s    and    one  native? 

Hawaiian    group   are    receiving    direct   grants    from  DOL,   to  conduct 
YCCIP,    Yi'ITP   and    SY^I^P   programs.      All    are   designated   by   DOL  as 
Native   American   gr^tntees   under    the    provisions    of   Section    302(c)  (1) 
of  CETA, 

An    additional    57    Indian    ^^nd    other    organizations  receive 
direct    DOL    funding    for   comprehensive    training   programs    to  serve 
Indian   workers    in   or  f -j'os^rva  t  ion    areas,    including   ir^ost  large 
U.    S.    citiesr    under    the    provisions    of    Section    302(c) (2)    of  CETA- 
Hov/evcr,    under   curront    law,    none   of    these   grantees  r-cceive 
direct    funding    for    special   youth   programs.      Moreover,    DOL  has 
given   no   attention    to   the   needs   of    urban   Indian   youth   under  its 
discretionary    funding  authority. 
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In   Pisczil  Yc^iir    1980,    the    tribes   and   other  Native 
Aiuerica-n   groups    thia  t   cio   receive   direct    funding    ifcr  youth 
progjraiiis   will    share    92.7   million    in   YCCIP    funds^    $13,8  millic:;/n 
in   YKTP    funds    and    i>  1 3 .  9    r.^.illion    iri    SVEl;p    funds.       The  esstlntacCid 
enrollment    levels    for   these   prograjms    in   FY    80    are    1,000  youth 
in    YCCIP,    8,000    youth    in   YETP    and    17,6G0    youth    in   SYEP . 

With    rel.^itivcly   rar^:   ox j:epti  rrns ,    Xndian    ;^nd   othc-    Na'-  ive- 
American   grantees   d  '    not   roc^ivo   <z:yi*r^  youth   program    f\mds  on 
a    iit:bgrant   or    contract    bar^i  '    from    stct^   and    local   CETA  prir.*j: 
sponsors.       This   means    that    in   mcst    Indian    communities,    the  only 
resources   meeting    the    special    neecls   of    Indian   youch   are  those 
specifically    set    a>5lde   by    law    for    tVe   direct   fundincj    of  tribal 
governments . 

£-i]co    ccn-jir    Xi\u^--i^i   CJ-\\    pror-  -  ^inn      th^    funds    f v  Indian 
^uth    programs    are    administered   by   a    special    unit    within    DOL.  *  s 
national   office   wiuh    Epo.jl'il   oxperuLso    in    Indian   enployment  and 

training   problems  th-"3    Division    of:    J;^dian   a.-d   Native  American 

Programs    (DIMAP) - 

Mee  t  ing    P  u  t  u  r  e   Needs  :       Re  author  i    at  ion    Recommend  a  t  ions 

The    needs   of   Indian   youth   for   help    in    finding    and  holding 
jobs    is   going    to   continue   over    the   next    several   years •  The 
resources    recxuired    for    special    progratn:L>    to    meet    tho^e  needs 
must  alsocontinue. 
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FouDT   issues    are   basic    to  meeting   Indian   ne-sc^s    in  ths 
ccr.waxt  of    "f^lie   r'eco  t!ia- ir:    i  ion   cJ    i^rracial   dUTTv   yoiitih   pr'ogira.Tr^s - 
narrh  of    th.e?7a    iss'ues    is   ^isou^secl   cr-iefly.       Specific  lo'jisla- 
tive   irecomnienciations    are    attached   to    this    statement  covering 
xssues  which   go   beyond   the   present  provisions   of    the  Administra- 
tion's   youtih   programs    reauthorization  bill. 

One  -      Thj;    pre^sent    elicribility   of    tribes    and   other  Native 
American   groups    for   direct    funding   must  be    cont  invied .  Indian 
tribes   havo   always    had   a    special    status   within   U,    S.  law. 
Congress   has    repeatedly   reaffirmed    this    status    by   making  tribal 
governments   eligible    for    direct    funding   under   CETA  and  many 
other   programs.       The   direct    funding   of    tribes   and   other  special 
groups   described    in   Section    302  (c>  (1)    o:^    CETA  must    be  continued 
in    the    pending    ycu'ch    programs    legislation-       ^.-::or:ion    ^illCa)  (2) 
of    the   Adminis  t  r*-^  tion   bill   would   appear    to   accomplish  this 
ob  j  ec  t  i  ve  . 

Two  -      The    present   a llocation   of   not    loss    than   2^    of  all 
special   CETA   youth    program  money    for   Ind  ian    and    Kative  American 
programs   must   be   continued  >         Experience   with   all    CETA  programs, 
including   youth    programs,    has    consistently   shown    that    the  special 
formula   allocation    of   CETA    funds    to    Indian   programs    is  absolutely 
necessary    to    insure    that    Indian   needs   are  addressed. 
Section   411(a)  (2)    of    the    Adminis trcL' tion   bill    would   also  appear 
to   ac-complish    this  objective. 
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Three.        The  aciininisiiira t.i on  and   operatilon   of  special 
XncLxjin   CEITA  yo;itIi   r>-<z  -xr  a— .3    should-.   b<3    3  1  .T.p  11 :!  1  ^ d   th^otiyrH  oon~ 
solida^^  Ion   of    the    pro    en--,    VCCXP    aiyo    YTITP    progr-^ms   and  the 
Imposl  tlon   of   on  ly   those    xreguiiremeii'bs    that   aire  QevelcpedL 
specifically  with   Indian   concli tlons    in  Tnind ,      Present  law 
establishes   separate   requireirtents   for   YCCXP   and   VIZTP . 
These   separate   reaulrements   place   an   ujnnecessary  burden  upon 
grantees^    par tioulairly   tribal    grantees   receiving  very  small 
amounts   of  YCX:1P  and  YISTV  funds.      The  Administration   bill  would 
accomplish   this    siiTiplif icatlon   objective   by  consolidating 
these   two   programs    into   a    single    "ba.sic"    program  in   Subpart  1- 

The   Administration   bill   would   appear   to  be   even  more 
helpful   by   providing    in   the    last   phrase  of   Section    411  (a>  (2) 
that   Native  American   youth   programs    shall   be   operated  "in 
accordance  with   regulations   which   the   Secretary   shall  pre— 
scribe*"      This    language    should   give    the   Department   of  I>abor 
the   authority   to   develop   regulations   appropriate   to  safe— 
guarding    federal    funds    and    at   the   same   time   tailor  ^.hose 
regulations   exclusively   to   the   needs    in   Indian  communities 
notwithstanding   the    provisions   of   law  applying    to  non— Indian 
programs . 
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Four-  >         Snoi^ial    cons  icl^-a  c  ion    snculc".   be    cTlven    tio  thia 
needs   of   urban   ana   otiKor   cf f^^-r-eser-y-at: ion    Xndian   yout:l:i  t:.hroi:i<?H 
tihio  jase   of   tHe   d>iscr'et:ionar' v   -pro^^am   r^t-.tHor  i         i n  ttie 
Admin  is-fcr-at  Ion   blXl .      Up    to   this  point,    CETA  resources  have 
been   c2ir'ecte<i   onl:^-   to    tha    s*Hi:riovi3   noecls   of   reservation  youth. 
This   has   been    a   very   appropriate  beginning •       At    the    same  time, 
the    serious   needs    of   Indian   youth   trying    to   find    jobs    in  urban 
labor    markets   must   not  be  ignored. 

The    situation    in  Milwaukee    is    typical.       Indian  youch    in  the 
Milwaukee   area    in    the    1-1    to    2  1    ago   group    con-iprise  approximately 
47%   of   the    total    Indian   population.      Pifty-four    percent   of  these 
Indian   youth   are    high    school   drop   outs,       Sin-sr*    their  numbers 
are    few    in    the    general     ^cpulation    and    even    in    the  total 
^  "minority   group"    population,    they   are   often   overlooked  by 
acrencies    providing    special   youth   employment    services*       The  result 
is   that    it    is   difficult    for    Indian   youth    to   become   employed  in 
entry    level    jobs   or    to   receive    consideration    for   CETA  youth 
emplox-ment   and    training  services. 

Other    factors    leading   to    unusually    high   unemployment  rates 
among    Indian    youth    in    the    Milwaukee    area    are z       chemical  dependency; 
lack   of   career    guid£i:.ce    in    public    schools;     lack   of  adequate 
oducaticnal    skills    to    remain    in    schocl;    cultural    barriers;  high 
trani^ioncy    from    reservation    to   urban    areas;    lack    of    urban  survival 
nkills;    and    gross    lack    of    skills    training-       The   employ abil ity  of 
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Xnciian   ycui;!-i    is   nl5?o    plricrued   by    low   jol^    rotontion   x-dtes  ^one 
TT.ontlt  •  G    dur£itlon       t    thic;   ^^.:^st),.    lacr/:   of    Lh-    cor.^spt^   of  the 
world   of   work   and   meaningful   work  experiencre. 

All    those   prot>leins^    in   Milwaukee    and   othor    urJoan  center-s 
v/ith   concentrations   of    Inc^.irn   youth,    make    it   essential  that 
special    attention   be    given    to   providincj    special    services  to 

^"-^oserva  t  ion    you-h.       Under    both    pre:L=rjn^^    Inw   and    tha   /-.dniin  i  3tra 
tion's    r^>autho:ri^a  liion    bill,    f-.o   Labor    Department   can    use  it:^ 
discretionary    nrocrr.n:n   ^iUthority   and    fun.^lE^    to   develop  special 
pilot   programs    through    thoi    e:xistinig    network   of    Indian  organiza- 
tions   participating    as    C£!:ta   grantees    under    Section    302  (c)  (2>  of 
tiie  law. 

Congress    should    mandate    a    special    pilot   effort    to  serve 
off-reservation    Indian   youth,    either    t-hrougli   a    pc-ovi^io-    in  the 
discretionary   programs    language    of    the    law   or    through  the 
legislative    history    o^    the    youth   programs    reau  t  hor  i  i^a  t  ion  bill. 
Language    to    accomplish    this    is    suggested    in    the  legislative 
recoirmenda  t  Ions    attnchod    to    this  statement- 

Title    VTT    Ko.^vi  tho  r  i       t  ion  Needed 

Th-    .7>u*  hor  i::r' 'J  ir;n    for    tV:  -    Title    VXX    CHT^    Private  Soctor 
Initiativo    Program   expires    at    the   r.nd    of    this    Fxscal    Year,  along 
with    tii^.    c    ithori::ation    for    the    Title    IV-A   youth    programs.  Indian 
trib«_rs   an^i    na  .  i  ve    A  In  s  >a  n    and    liawaiian    groups    are    eligible  for 
direct    grants    under   Title    VIT,     just    as    they    are   under    tlio  youth 
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i'  *:ifl':  ri.rerl.    Yci?.^^    1  "  V •    T/J    0  -    *.  '  '  i    /  L..  ^  r  1?:-jH:<-c3  to 

14    <  Ligibile    t-.irit>e:j    and   Alnnk*.in  c/rciups. 

THo    s  t  irnulxis   whicli    oven    this    limitocl    airount   of    Title  VTI 
f:u:i^i,-ig   prcvlcioc:    \:^o    tiri/.:;'3:;    to    Jlc/elop    £:  tire:- jer-    tla?^    to  private 
ceot'-^'iT   cmpio-'ors    h*-is   beor.   Trorrt.iirkablo .      A   total   of    79  eligiblo 
cjv       c.'3C  =    s'^bniitt-ci   a' plicri  t  icns    totalincr    cippi:'Ov:im.-\fcely  $90millicn 
in   TitJ.o    VTX    funcls.       Many,  in^rltorioms    appl  .icci  tions  were 

'lonicci   by    DCr^    s^  r^.ply    ifox'    lao:':    cf    ^uncl  D-n-r; - 

'  ron  Ic::' 1  ?  ' ,     ..ail..  T-v.ian    t^'•lr-.-^^  ■ :  i. 7    s\:;7v-ojrt  v/cro 

turned  away ,    state   and    local   CETA  prime   sponsors    failed   to  spend 
evon    lialf   of    tHo    Title   VX::    funo.i^    av.iilablc    to    tUc:^...  -       Funds  from 
ft^ci    5"    d  Ir.rrro  tionary   pool    of   Title   vxi   ni.or-.oy   v/Hich    coxild  have 
rijoen    usocl    to    support   pr.i-'ate    sector    job   creation   on   Indian  re- 
sorvrit  lay    idlt-   wh.  .Mo    tho    Lctl-or    Uep.      t:;i.c   it   waited    for  an 

^tptiareit  t  ly   n.'-.-n o>cir:  ten t    a._'inand    to   develo:j    on    the    pnrt   of    stato  and 
local    prime    sponsor:^    for    :>rivate    Industry    Council  consortium 
bonus  payments, 

Con^r-^ss    y.hou  Id    use    the    occasion    of    the    reai-?  thor  i       t  i on 
of    the   Titlo    VTI    Private    Sector    Xni_t  i  a  t  i\'^e    ^^^OQTraiu    to  express 
"^'iii   ^  ^ncor:i    to    Df  vr,    that,    Indian    n  jr-ds    fo.*    Ti  :r  1 7    VTx    funds  bo 
rro-.-*    .-'.d  -  :vi     :    1  v    ^'^cj:    th  ^hfi    al  Ic  i-  n  t  ion    oj^   /idd  L  t  ional 

TV  o        1  J  .         -  d    ^.  "Lv  j:    r  T^'.I  "l  t  ^  r:)  =  : I;- vr.o:::  ^ 

tnain    ^*v:  . . /  -  n        l::■l^r^    J. thi  r     :         --r^r  -it  *       The  Indi.nn 

and   Matlve   r^x:      7.  c  t  n   C^^^'^'N.   Ccnlit/-    *  i -T   ho   hr^^py   to  supply 

additional  information  to  the  Concj  recti  on  any  of  the  xssiJies 
u:  7i\^'^ 'z  L  n^j  to  y^'.ith  cr  Titl.;  VT*^  protj  r  r  f5  ^  """idiic?  t '^d  Iz  y  Tn^^lan 
t b  e  s    and    other    >r a  1:  i  v  ^»    /-wr.'ir:  r  i    r;  ra    grant  »^ r.  r  . 
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Inciian  and  Native  American  CETA  Coalition 


March    13 ,  1980 


INDIAN    ISSUES    IN    TITLE    I    of    the    YOUTH    ACT    of  1980 


Xn   orrcler"    to   ci'ldresc:    the    oonoems   of    Indian    trifoei;  jind 
o^iHer    Nativo   Arnoricar.    or<gan  i  r^.a  cion  s   with   irospoat    to  th 
operation    of   CETA  youth   ancl   private   sector   programn,    it  is 
rooommcncied    th^^it    the        legislative   history    of  Title    I    of  the 
Youth   Act   of    198  0    (alr^o  described    as    the   Youth   Training  and. 
Empioyir.en  c   Act    of    1'3  30)    i^.:;:.  Li^         the    following    langv^age  : 

"Tho   Committee    is    concerned    that    the    special   needs  of 
Indian   and  'Native   American   youth   continue    to  receive 
special    attention    through   prograiTis    conducted   by  Indian 
tribes    and   other    groups    qualified    under    the  provisions 
of    Section    302   of    tl  e   Act.       The    youth    programs  conducted 
by    Section    302    cjuali-ied    g.roups    should   bo    governed  only 
by    regular  ions    p^'i  "^v!  gatcjrl    by    th-ii    Secretary  specifically 
designed    to   meet    Indian    needs.       The   bill    gives  the 
Secretary    orond    authority    to    so   design    these    rcgi- 1  a  t  ion  s  . 


nfurnutum  .mil        s.rLlin.i  tiLjn  i^^fficLv      1>  CK)  Wt'icon^m  .-Xvonuo,  Nor  i*i \vt"-T.  \V.ishin>;lon,  DC.  2vHT<>7         (202)  l."*v*^-4^tVl 
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"TI-.o   Corr.Tni  1 1:  D*^    uaclc  r  c  t.ri"i<i3    Llia  u    IL^  '^.a    a  Ut:  j^n  t  ic  n    has  !r^r^i-n 
oivor.    to  .1  o:r    Inclir.;^   yr^W^l'  o i:  ^ :v r  rvn  - f.-m  "•r.r:*\: 

It   cliroct-s    t-he   Sccrretairy   to   co.isiviiir    Lhe    U3e  ^Ij:- 
cr*G t  ionary    piroc;rr,in   autliority   ci:"id    funds    to    launch   a  spoci*;?,! 
domons  tir^*  ?ii_on    p  ir  o  cj    i^i  r.i   to   rnoot    Guoh    noocis  * 

"Xn    oxtc^nd  L*.  r    tl:^    au  whor*ica  tio. .    for    th^   Title  Vil  procjram, 
tho   CcnuTii,  t  ci  ?cj?   i-.f^cos    that    tl^.  ^   no  eel    ^oir   support   oT    job  ciroa— 
t  xo n    e i:  J. o  r  t  .3    on    Z n ri .1  c n    ir      0 1.' ^. i 011  s    r*. r*cl    i. n   o  t h e x   N a  t  i  vc^» 
An  or  .lean    corrman  i  b  l-r  r    f  c  r    g:::c:o^;':T3     tl""  ">    ^:-^vf'r*t  oC  fimdr;  ip.'^.clo 
av^ilat>le    to  cicitc*      Tha   Cominittee    urges    the  Secr*etairy 
to   allocate   adaltlondrL    cii  sere  c . Nonary   roriour^crGS    to  meet 
th  is    need ,  " 
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Mr-    Chairman   and   Members    oT  the    Senate   Employment,  Poverty 
and   Migratory    Labor   Subcommittee   my   name    Is   Benjamin   Lattlmore.  I 
am  submlttln^s  my   testimony   as    a   supplement    to   that   made   by  the 
Reverend    Leon   Sullivan,    Founder   and    Chairman   oT  OIC/Amerlca  and 
Mr.    Elton  Jolly,    National   Executive   Director   oT  OIC   regarding  the 
Career    Intern    Projects    Act    oT   Senator   Richard   Schwelker    —   S  2286* 
BeTore   becoming   Dlrec.tor   oV   Youthwork    Incorporated    I    served    as  the 
Director    Tor   the    Development    oT   the   Career   Intern   Program   in  the 
Philadelphia   prototype    in   the    State    oT   Pennsylvania   and  the 
designing,    de Vf* lopment  ,    monitoring   and   evaluation   oT   the  replication 
or   rhe   prototype    in   the    cities    or   Seattle,    Washington;    Poughkeeps le , 
and    New   York    City,    New    York;    and    Detroit,  Michigan, 

Dr*    Sullivan   has    outlined    the    urgent    need    ror   the    Career  Intern 
Program    to   be    replicated    across    the   nation   to   combat    the  Increasing*- 
ly    dangerous    school   drop— out   problem   and    to   assure   maximum  erTective 
coordination   between    the   public    school    system.    Community  Based 
Organization    such   as    OIC/CIP    and   employers    in   the    private  sector. 
My    testimony    is   designed   to   supplement   that   already    given  by 
describing   exactly   what    the   Career    Intern   Program   is,    how    it  workd 
and   my    view   or   its    value.       I    am  convinced   that    it    should   be   one  oT 
the   weapons    in   the    arsenal    or    the    nation    to  win   the   battle  against 
youth  unemployment- 
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Benefits  Associated  With  The  Career  Intern  Prog"ram 

The  Career  Intern  Program,  an  alternative  hig'h  school  stressing 
the  iiiteg^ratlon  of  career  education  and  traditional  academic  subjects  has 
operated  in  the  Gerxaantown  section  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  since 
1972-  The  CIP  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  and  rigorous 
evaluations  which  have  established,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
benefits  ''or  students  associated  with  participation  in  the  prog-ram.  The 
puri>ose  of  this  testimony  is  twofold.  First,  it  seeks  to  explain  how  the 
CIP,  as  an  alternative  school  structure,  coexists  with  the  traditional 
Philadelphia  s  ool  system  in  the  hopes  that  the  alternative  school  model 
employed  in  developing"  CIP  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  development 
of  additional  alternative  educational  institutions  designed  to  serve 
school-alienated  youth*  Second,  I  will  explain  in  summary  fashion,  the 
benefits  derived  by  participating  in  the  program . 
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Tiie  CIP  ix  an  alternative  scliool,  and  responsible  for  its  own 
recrixitment »  courses,  curricvUiim,  and  physical  plant.  However,  it 
retains  close  ties  to  bothi  tbe  Regional  School  Distjrict  in  which  it  is 
located  and  the  Centra  Office  of  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 
Though  the  school  system  did  not  assist  OIC  of  America  in  the  design 
of  the  progTram ,  its  cooperation  and  collaboration  was  solicited  actively 
prior  to  the  submission  of  a  proposal  to  the  National  Institiate  of 
Education.  Prior  to  prx>g'ram  implementation,  relationships  between  the 
program  staff  and  School  District  personnel  were  defined.  For  example, 
tlie  School  District  of  Philadelphia  is  an  active  recruiter  for  the  CIP, 
^lnd  in  tbis  reg'ard  malces  availab^^^o  prx>gT*am  staff  all  pertinent  school 
records  of  prospective  participants.  Second,  the  "sending  schools" 
within  Philadelphia,  from  which  CIP  participants  come,  remain  the 
degree  granting  institutions,  though  they  accept  all  of  the  credits 
earned  by  a  student  within  the  CIP-  Thus,  the  program  is  responsible 
for  dLGsi^nisis  and  evaluating  individual  students*  educational 
experiences.  The  School  District  in  turn  awards  credits  for 
participation  in  these  experiences,  so  long  as  they  are  certified  by  CIP 
personnel  and  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  program,  award  a 
high  school  diploma. 
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"llie  z-elationsbip  between  tlie  CIP  and^tbe  School  Distx-ict  of  Phila- 
delphia  has  meant  that  the  latter  has  been  perceived  t>y  OIC  as  an 
active  par'tner  in  the  oper^ntion  of  the  progTam  since  its  inception. 
Conversely,  since  the  School  Distx-ict  retains  the  ri^ht  to  grant 
diplomas »  and  since  only  certified  teaching^  professionals  are  employed 
as  teachers  within  the  prx>gx'am,  the  School  Distx-ict  does  not  feel 
threatened  by  the  pi-ogram.  Finally,  given  the  population  of  dropouts 
and  potential  dropoTits  served  by  the  CIP,  the  ochool  Distx-ict 
aclcni^wledges  thrst  it  would  have  been  unable  to  ser^e  such  students* 
Thus,   CIP  provides  a  valuable  sex-vice  to  tht:  School  District. 


As  an  indigenous  coznxnunity  barfed  organization  whose  presence  in 
the  community  is  well-known,  OIC  has  been  able  to  attract  and  retain 
students  who  most  liKely  would  have  dropped  out  of  the  traditional 
school  system.  Yet,  because  the  CIP  functions  with  the  approbation  of 
the  School  District,  it  is  perceived  as  a  legitimate  educational  institution 
by  members  of  the  community , 
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Ttie  fact  t±Lat  the  progr-am  lias  been  in  operation  for  seven  years 
suggests  tJtiat  cx>inmujiity  based  orga n i ?tatioii s  can  in  fact  operate  alter- 
native scboolct  within  the  structure  of  the  traditional  school  systenl. 
Such  a  model  largely  circumvents  problems  associated  with  teacher 
certification  and  degTee  granting  authority^  and  maximizes  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  each  of  the  two  Institutions « 

The  benefits  associated  witb  participation  in  the  CIP  have  been 
noted  in  several  evaluation  reports .  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
such  results  have  been  replicated  several  times.  Evaluations  have 
indicated  that  students  attending  tbe  CIP  over  a  twelve  month  period 
demonstrate  the  following: 

*  Significant  growth  in  self-esteem  as  learners  ^  When  students  first 
enter  the  CIP,  given  their  history  of  school-related  faOure,  they 
do  not  as  a  arule  perceive  themselves  as  effective  students.  After 
one  year's  participation  iu  the  CIP,  however,  they  begin  to  feel 
better  about  themselves  in  ttiis  regard. 
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*  Significant  increases  in  career  decision  marking  skills  -  Simply  put» 
students  become  better  able  to  assimilate  selT-knowledg'e »  and  facts 
about  a  spectrum  of  careers  and  can  integrate  sucb  information 
into  viable  career*  decisions. 

*  Significant  increases  in  abilities  to  use  career  resources  -  After 
participating  in  tbe  CIP,  students  maKe  more  use  of  a  greater 
arr^y  of  career-related  resources  than  thiey  did  prior  to  entry  into 
the  program. 

*  Sig-iificant  growth  in  knowledge  about  careers  -  Students  know 
significantly  morcL  about  a  grviater  array  of  careers  when  they 
leave  the  program  than  they  did  when  they  entered  it. 

*  Significant  increases  in  reading  and  mathematics  achievement 
-Typically,  participation  in  the  program  is  associated  with  signif- 
icant growth  in  the  basic  skills  areas . 

While  the  CIP  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  education  and  training  of  hard-to-reach  young  people,  it  has 
demonstrably  improved  the  life  chances  of  the  young  people,  primarily 
dropouts  or  potential  dropouts,  who  have  bet>n  associ:kted  with  it. 
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LA  COOPERATIVA  CAMPESINA  D£  CALIFORNIA 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MtGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKERS  COUNCIL 
10)0  A  '  J  '  Sireol  -  Sacramenro^  California  9S814  •  916  /  322-1253 


A  written  Statement  on   the   "Youth   Act  of    19  80" 
By  I*a  Coopera'-iva. 
Stdte   of  California  Migrant   an<3   Se':usonal   Farmworkers  Council 


]^^lmpo^inO^  Un»<JOn  Inc 


C»t*  or  siocj^too 


Cflnltir  for  F  mploy  ment  dnd  Training 


Con 


California  5taia  Err^plOyn^nt 
OovoJoprn<Jnf  D«p»<rTrnool 


TrJimnq  AtJviSOry  OttiCtT 
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Youth  Act  ot  19  80 
Page  2 


La   Cooperativa   is   a   "* consort i uiu"    ot  C^^A»     Title  section 
303   grantees   in   the  States   of   CalifoJrni^/    Ojre^on^    Towa,    ana  Nevada. 
I^a  Cooperativa   is   a   federation  of   coinmu4^>t.y  b^sed  organizations 
th^t  must   compete   annually    for    303    f und^  /      i'r^ivon  tracJc  records  and 
the    ''denkonstrated      '  Cectiveness"    of  our  ^^tnp^trship  orrjanizations 
has   I.eep   La  Cooper jitiva   in    exi stance   an^  Qr^^lng  ttie  last  four 
years.      The   State  of  California    funds  Oo^ptsirat iva  and  utilizes 

our   staff's   expertise   to  appraise    them  tn^    o<iucation  and  employ- 

ment needs    of   migrant  and  seasonal    f armv^-'^Jc^*'^    in    their  development 
of   the   Ctit***3      employment   and    training  ^Qli.t?4_^fl-       ^-a  Cooperativa 
also   serves    as   a  coordinative   organ-^zat j,n   t>ehaif  of  its 
membership  organizations  with   all  State  ^^p^ftments  constantly 
identifying  existing   resources    for    f armcv^'^K^*^^    and  coordinating 
with    the   appropriate  State   departments    t^    m^>^irnize    the   use  of 
government   funds.      Employment  and   train^^Q,    p^^clng  people  on 
permanent   unsuhsidized    jobs    after   a   sJciiJ-3    ■tJ'^ining  period  is 
the   major   thrust  of   La   Coopera  ti  va '  s  me^tij:>er^h:Lp* 

We  would   like   to   teJce    this    specie  \  />Eip<:?^t.urii ty  ,  to  exoress 
to  you^    members   of   this   subcommittee,      \^    s^Ccrial    needs  of 
migrant   and  seasonal    farmworker  youth,  r^l-^tc  some  of  our 

past   and   present  experience  with   youth   ^^E^l^^ytn^nt    and  training 
programs,    and   express    the   scope  of  work  ♦'^  Jit?^^  Congress  will 
address    in   promulgating   any   youth    legis  l^tii^n^ 

The    following   is    the   scope   of    educ^tio/i  ^nd  employment 
difficulties    that    farrnworker  youth  must  ^<^txC^^<^  with  when  competing 
in    the   non— farmwork    leUbor  market: 


Farmworker   Youth   Education    and   Employme ri^t_  I^gL\j.gg 

1,  Farmworker  youth   often   experie^^^    J.^n^uage  barriers, 
lack  basic  reading   skills,    and  pAa        tnath  skills. 
These   are   necessary   enabling   s\^iXX0  to  allow   the  youth 
to  even  compete  in    the    labor  ma^^H^t-       The    State  Migrant 
Education  Department   indicates  BO-90    percent  of  the 
migrant  youth    that   enter    the    9         t^f^^'^G  do    not  complete 
the    12th   grade*      The    "high"    dr^j^c^i^t  g^jrades    for  migrant 
youth   are   the   7th,    8th,    9  th,    a^i^    lOtH  -     There    is  no 
cfuestion   that   educational    achi  Q*^^iTii3nt;   and  employment 
^•pportunit ies   are   directlly   rel^t^d-      HigH   School  dropouts 
have   unemployment    rates   of    2    to    ^    times  higher  than  high 
school  graduates. 

2.  Discrimination,   because   of   rac©  /     s^'*,^    and    age  by  the 
community   and   employers   are    f ac^^'^r^  t-fiat    affect  the 
employability   of   minority   youth '       farrnworker  youth  are 
also   affected  by    these    factors,       j\.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of   Farmworker   Programs    r^^o^*^    for    fiscal  year 

IP  76    indicates    the   ethnicity   Of   tih^^s    sej^ved.      Blacks  and 
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Hispanics   l>y    f^r   comprrisocS    the    lar-gest  percentage. 
The  clropout   rate    for   talacks    from  High   SchooX    is  25 
percent;    for   Hispanics    it   is    40    percent-      Although  there 
will    soon   be   a  de<;line   in    the    total    number   of  young 
people   in    the    lahc^r    force ;    the    number   of   minority  youth 
wi  11    continue    to  grow  wi  th    the   Spar^ish    speak  ing   as  the 
fastest   growing  minority    in    the    80  *  s  j' 

3.  A  disproport unate   share   of    the   Nation's   poverty  is 
located  in    the   rural    areas.      Many    a    farmworker  youth 
reside    in    rural    ar-eas .      The    experiences   of   t>oth  the 
farmworker   and   rural   youth    in   the    labor  market  will 

be   limited  by    the   economic   conditions    of    their  families 
and    the   communi t ies    in  which    they    1 ive .  Transportation 
networks    in    the   rural   aroas    either   do   not   exist   or  are 
inadequate.      This    affects    the  youth's    ability   to  obtain 
and  keep  jobs. 

4.  Mechanization  and/or  undocumented  workers  are  playing  an 
increasingly  larger  role  in  the  displacement  of  workers. 
Increased   economic  pressures   will    contiViue    to  escalate 

a   dependency   upon  mechani z a tion   and/or  the   use  of  undocu- 
mented workers .      The  youth   of    the    f  armworkeir    family  will 
find    fewer-    and    fewer   employment   opportunities   wi  thin  the 
agricultural    labor  market   ard  will    turn    to   the   non— farmwork 
labor   market.      Unemployment    rates    for   youth    ages  16—21 
in    the   State   of   California   rr^jor   agricultural  employment 
counties    range  as    high   as    30    to    50  percent. 


FARMWORKgR    YOUTH    PROGRAM    RECOMMEN DAT I ONS 


We   would    like    to  offer    the    following    recommendations  based 
upon  our  knowledge   of   the    farmworker   youth   education    and  employment 
issues,    and  our   previous   program   experiences    in    implementing  such 
programs . 


1-       Farmworker  youth    funds   havt:^   be^n   inadequate    in   the  past. 

Farmworkers   have    larger    families    than    the   average  American 
f ami ly  wi  th   2,3   Chi Idren .      Congress  when   au  thorizing 
CETA   legi slat ion   set    aside   a    S   percent   allocation  for 
farmworker'   adult   programs.      The    "Youth  Act  of    19  80" 
proposes    tQ  address    the   special    needs   of  migrant  and 
seasonal    farmworker  youth  with  only  a   2   percent   allocation  - 
We   recommend   an   increase    to    5   percent.      This  would  be  con- 
sistent  with   the   adult  programs    and    justified  because  of 
the   larger    family   slT^e,    the    low   achievement    level  in 
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schoolof    farmworker  youth   and   the  high    unemployment  rates. 
There   are    303   grantees  who  have   eligible   youth   in  their 
service   areas   and.  are   unable    to  provide   adequate  services 
because  of    insufficient    funds.      We  support   and  encourage 
the    idea    that    a  higher  percentage  of    resources   be  made 
available    to    farnrworker  youth. 

2*      The    "Youth  Act  of    1980"    does   not   allow   for    the    payment  of 
allowances    to  youth   participants    under   the    age   of    18  for 
t  irae   in   a   class  room,    or    insti  tutional   training   activity . 
This   wou Id  pose   a  hardship   to    farmworker   youth   for  whom 
this    source  of   income  often  serves   a  very    important  purpose. 
These   funds  help   the    f ami ly   survive «    thus   re 1 ieving  some 
of  the   economic  pressures  on   the  youth  while    in   the  class— 
room  * 

3.       "The  Youth  Act  of    1980"   places    a  greater   responsibility  on 

the   educational   system.      This    is   a  system  that  has  undeniably 
failed  f aannworker  youth  in   the  past .      The   education  system 
need   to  be   sensitized  to    the   special   needs  of  farmworker 
youth  and   the   idea  of  alternative  education  programs 
needs   to  t>e  explored  - 

4-      The   new  youth   direction  encourages   programs    for  out— of — schooi 
youth   to   be   developed   jointly  wi  th    the    "local  education 
agency . "      For    future  program  purposes ,    we   recommend  that 
the   definition  of    "local    education   agency"    to  be  expanded 
to   include   any  non-profit  alterna^ive   school  and/or 
community   based  organisation  who  has    "demonstrated  effective- 
ness"   in    serving^  youth-      These  agencies  have   a  greater 
level  of    success    in   reaching  out— of —school   youth   than  the 
traditional   public   school  system. 

.5,      We  recommend   that   Ecjuitable   consideration  be  given  to 

farmworker   and   rural   youth  under   the    formulas  governing 
the    flow  of    funds   to  Prime  Sponsors .      These   target  groups 
should  be   recognized   as   a   "special   needs"  population- 

6.      A  greater   emphasis  ia  being  placed  on  the   involvement  of 

the  private  sector  in  CETA  programs    1:iirough  Private  Sector 
Initiative  Programs.      We   encourage  Congress   and  Department 
of  I^abor   officals    to   ensure   that  the   farmworker  population 
receives    equitable  consideration   in    the    appropriation  of 
these  funds. 


Summary 

While  we   applaud   the   attention   that    the   President   and  Congress 
are  giving  to  America's  youth   employment  problem,    we    feel   that  it 
is   extremely   important   that   Congress   understand  and   address  the 
unicfue  education  and  employment  problems  of   farmworker  youth-  We 
hope   that   this   brief  document  will  assist  you  in  your  work    and  the 
needs  of   this    "special"  youth  population   are   not  overlooked   in  the 
passing  of  this  important  legislation. 
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I^a  Ooop«E-at:lvA  Camqpaalna         California  is  a  f edezra-iilon  of  all  CETA  Tltlo  III, 
Sect:ion   303,   grantiees  within  California's  borders «    with  each  grantee   filling?  ona 
seat  on  La  Cooperatlva  *  s  Board  of  Directors.      Each  meoiber  orcraniration  retains 
its  own  unic^ue   identity  and  operational  style,    permitting  unity  and  diversity  to 
flourish  simultaneously.      Most  of  La  Cooperati va ' s  eight  member  organizations  are 
eommunity-based  groups,   but  not  all:      the  State  of  Call  fomia "  s  own  CETA  Office 
and  Employment   Development  Department  each  have   a  ^eat  on  the  Board  r    providing  a 
combined   fotuin  and  opportunity   for  303  grantees  and  State  agencies   to  better  the 
services    to  which   farmworkers  are  entitled*       (Not  incidentally,    the  Department  of 
Labor   selects  Section   303  contractors  annually,    so  La  Cooperativa * s  membership 
changes  accordingly.) 

La  Cooperativa,    an  unincorporated  body,    is   itself  neither  a  303  grantee  nor 
recipient  of   303  monies.      Funding  for  its  efforuJ  on  behalf  of   the  grantees  flows 
from  the  Governor's  4%  Discretionary  CETA  Allocation. 

La  Cooperativa ' s  staff  responds   to  grantee   needs  as  determined  through  the 
Board  of   Directors,   allowing  La  Cooperativa  to  act  as  a  unified  California  303 
response  to  crises  while  providing  research  on  einployment  and   training   issues  to 
zunmbcr  organiza  tion.i .      La  Cooperativa  also  answers   rc9H^«=sts  from  State  agencies 
and  the  legislature   for  reliable  information  on  farmworker  issues  and  sometimes 
advocates  on  behalf  of  the   farmworker  conanunity,   helping  shape  public  policy  and 
legislation. 

Democracy  in  America  means  many  things  to  many  people «      To  us   at  La  Coopera- 
tiva,  It  means   the  right  to  have  choices^  especially  choices  in  employment.  Most 
of  California's   farmworkers   do  not  have  that  choice  right  now.      Their  lack  of 
transferable  skills  condems   them  to  a  reserved  spot  in  the  m±gra^t  stream,  follow- 
ing the  harves t——when  there   is  a  harvest— —south/north/west/and  east.      We  believe 
the  skills   training  303  contractors  provide  can  give  them  that  choice,   an  oppor— 
trinity   to  improve   thei.r  lives.      But  that  decision  belongs,    ultimately,    to  the 
individual   concerned,    not  to  La  Cooperativa  or   its  membership,   but  we  do  make 

changes  posslbl 
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'now  p^minQ  Became  tnGusroy,  -and  xhe  owneps  polloweo  pome.  althouQh  they  OtO 

nor  know  it.  they  impoRteO  slAves.  ^athouQh  they 
OiC)  not  call  them  slAvesr  chmese*  Japanese,  mexi- 
cans,  Filipinos,  they  Uve  on  Rice  ano  Beans,  the 
Business  men  satC>.  they  oon't  neeo  much,  they 
woulCn't  know  what  to  Ck>  with  QOOO  waqes, 
why,  look  how  they  live,  why,  look  how  they  eat. 
anO  ip  they  qet  punny  —  C>epoRt  them.  ' 

John  steinceck.  THE  GRAPES  OF  WI<A"r-i 


TO  BEGIN: 


PURPOSE: 


the  national  oiSQRAce  is  obvious:  hum^  ©einQS 
hAHvesxina  fooC>  pram  fmsx  liqht  to  last.  feeCinq  the  n.\- 
non  But  not  ttiem*^€lv€S.  ceeatinQ  wealth,  stoopinq  ano 
laaoRinQ,  B€nrrrro;;Q  otheos,  sweitinq  AnO  OyinQ.  ex- 
plorce£>  iJTt^  poisoned  dno  olo  Befope  them  time.  Pop 
whAt?  Pop  almost  nothinq  —  save  aji  eaply  Oeath  —  tn 
oetupn.  tax<;en€Patei>  p^pm  mechanization  looms, 
thpeateninq  to  epase  even  these  qptnOinq.  soul  killinq 
JOBS  anC)  penOePfnQ  millions  of  alpeaOy  imc>oveRisheO 
amepicans  totally  without  a  livelihoot^. 

what  to  iK>7 

pephaps  a  paptial  answep  exists  m  the  u.s.  Oepaptment 
op  laeop's  eppopt  to  ppovtoe  job  oppoptunities  Both 
within  and  outsiOe  of  aqpicultupe  thPouQh  intensive 
eOucation.  tpaimnq.  ano  sepvices.  authoptzeo  un^p  title 
III,  section  303  op  ceta  (the  comppehensive  employment 
ano  tpaminq  act  of  1973}.  this  nationad  job  tpaininq  effopt 
pesults,  fop  caliFORniat.  in  nine  pptvatc  non-ppofit  anCi 
puBlic  entities  contpacnnq  Oipectly  with  the  feoepal 
qovepnment  to  ppoviOe  such  sepvices  to  papmwopkeps 
in  theip  pespectrve  local  aoeas. 

la  coopepatrva  campesina  i>e.  calipopnia  eeqan  m  ip76  as  a 
means  to  coopOinate  the  pesoupces  ano  senvtces 
availa&le  to  calipopnia's  papmwoPkePs  thpouqh  these 
nine  enuties,  on  pnime  sponsops.  (it's  pPOBaBly  impop- 
tant  to  note  that  all  the  memaep  opqanizations  op  la 
coopepattva  ape  sepapate  anO  autonomous  opqaniza- 
tions. ultimately  pesponsiBie  pop  theip  own  activities.) 
punOinq  fop  the  ePPopt  comes  fpom  the  u.s.  oepaptment 
op  lasop  anO  the  state  op  calipopnia 

la  coopepatrva's  lonq  panqe  OBjectives  ape  hiqh-sounotnq 
ani>  ovepwhelminqly  positive:  to  OPastically  peOuce 
employment  ppoBlems  amonq  paPmwopkeps:  to  minimize 
Duplication  op  sePvices;  anO  to  ppoviOe  a  mope  effective 
anO  efficient  use  of  p<=soupces.  now.  this  is  well  Ant> 
qooo.  If  a  Bit  aastpa^cv.  tn  concpete  tepms,  la 
coopcpativa's  staff  is  ootnq  mope  than  a  few  thinqs  to 
peach  these  qoalS: 

— seapchinq  fop  new  ways  to  BPoaf>en  the  impact 

of  sepvices  saseo  on  thopouqh  anO  souno 

analysis  of  what  is  availasle: 
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-PROViOcnQ  technical  Assisr^aice  to  stwenqUien 

piTOQpam  opeRato«3'  capacity  to  seavG; 
— incfKasinQ  the.  excliariGC  of  infoRmation  jrnono 

— OevelopiriQ  OemonscPAtion  projects  st^owina  the 

positive  asi:*€cts  of  coopGRation  anc> 

coo  oOinat  I  on : 
— Qenepatinq  ReliaiBle,  valid  statistics  c>ocum€ntinQ 

{laRiiiwoRkeR  numecRs  anO  nccOs: 
— Rcsponoinq  to  calls  fHOm  the.  leqislatupe  fOR  m- 

popmation  aBout  (laRrnwoRkeRS  fop  Reciulations 

&cmQ  OevclopcO; 
— consultinQ  with  state  aocncies  conceoninQ  paRm- 

woRkep  necos; 
— PROViC>inQ  a  catalOQue  to  fapinvycRkeHS  outlininQ 

the  majop  nesouRces  availaBle  to  them 

thpouqhout  the  state; 
— infORminQ  community-BaseO  fanmwoRkeR 

ORQanizations  of  funMnq  oppoptunities  ano 

tpaininq  local  p>€op  ie  to  apply  pop  these  funOS; 
— ppoviC>inq  ovepall  a^ministpative  tpaininq  to 

oe\p'elop  autonomous,  com m unity -BaseO  qpoups. 
It  s  a  lot  to  C>o,  anO  much,  much  mope  Remains  to  ee 
Oone  eefOpe  all  those  who  haujvest  the  nation's  foot) 
tRuly  have  even  a  chance  at  a  Oecent  liffe.  watch  us  qo. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


onp<criM3i£  fHArcki^tcnr  ^ci^jufttmenx 


CAl  ifoomA  ittAmmo  **vO  *i>v  »«oav  office  (c^ctsrO) 


City  Kcocicxcn 


secRetARy  tom  RicnAR&son 

pQOtxxfcfi  AOuU  tnJunrnc,  vnc. 


iiReaisuReR  maRto  ROORiquez 

county  oC  Ux  onoctcs 


31m  raylOR 

cenuiAt  coAsc  counties  d£vclop«i»ot£  coopoution 
Aptos 


vicechaiRpeRson  pets  valOez 

ccmen  four  employment  tcuunmc 
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£5-  CMSMrCAU         FiP=fCDf=ija  Tfcjrv 


The  Honorable  Caylord  Neleon 
Chairxnan,  Subconnixiittee  on 

£zzipXoyment,   r*overty  II 

^fligratory  X«a.bor 
United  States  Senate 
Washington^  JD,   C,  2O510 

Dear  Senator  Nelson: 


March  13,  1980 


Thanlc  y6xi  for  the  opportunity  to  file  a  statement  with  yoxir  Sub- 
connLmittee  regarding  the  youth  vmemployment  problenn.     Kaiser  Aluminum 
&c  Chemical  Corporation  b:3lieveB  this  is  one  of  America's  most  serious 
problenns* 

Here  in  Oakland,   California^  where  minority  youth  unemployment 
runs  ao  high  aa  T5%  in  some  corxxmunities ,  we  have  addressed  the  problem 
through  a  work/ study  program  called  Summer  on  the  Move.     During  the 
aummer  of  1979,   a  collaborative  effort  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  the  Oakland  public  schools,  and  Kaiser  Alximinum  resulted  in  a 
siac  week  innovative  edv cation/ employment  program  for  1  20  Oakland  High 
School  students.     This  program  is  being  continued  during  the  regular  Oak- 
land High  School  year  this  springs 

Cicperience  with  this  program  has  given  us  some  practical  methods 
of  addressing  both  the  youth  unemployment  problem  and  inadeq^uate  eHuca- 
tional  preparation,   the  other  side  of  the  unemployment  coin*     We  would  like 
to  »har<     hose  methods  with  you  and  your  Subcommittee, 

Accordingly,  the  enclosed  statement  i*  being  submitted  by  Kaiser 
Aluminvim       Chexrxical  Corporation,   in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  the  Oakland  Unified  School  JDietrict^  with  the 
rec^uest  it  be  made  part  of  your  Suboonnmittee's  hearing  record. 


Since  rely. 


CcnSrd  Sp< 
Vice  President,   Public  Affairs 
Western  Region 

Dr,   Ruth  B-    I-ovei,  Superintendent,   Oakland  Unified  School  District 
Dr.  Maril>-n  H.   Buckley,  Coordinator,  Advanced  Reading- Language 

Leadership  Program,  Dept.   of  Education,    Univ.   of  Cal.  at  Berkeley 
Ms*  Mary  T,   Williams,  Prxncipal,  Oakland  High  School 

300  LAKCSlDE  OnivE, OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA  B46*3 
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STATEMENT  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
FIX^D  WITH 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EMI^JLOYMENT,  POVERTY, 
Ac  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
UNITEO  STATES  SENATE 
Maxch  14,  1980 


Submitted  by; 

Kaiaer  Alurnlnvixn  Sc  Chennical 
Corporatioa  in  Conjujactioii  with 
the  University  of  California^  at 
Berkeley  -  School  of  Education 
«t  the  Oakland  Unified  School 
I>i  strict 
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K«ii.S€sr  Aluminum  &  Cnemical   Corporation  believes   that  youth 
unemployment   is   one  of  America's   most   severe  problems.  There 
is   an  entire   generation  of  young  people  who   cannot  make   the  transi- 
tion   from  school   to  work  because  of   a  lack  of  work  experience 
ana  inadecjuate  basic  skills.      You   already  know  the  dimension  oj; 
the  problem^ 

a   40%    unemployment  rate  among   minority   youth   -   as  high  as 
75%    in   some   communities   of   East  Oakland,    Cali  fornia. 
an    unemployment  rate   two   to   three    times   greater   for  high 
school   dropouts . 

^   track   record  of   poor  youth  who  en*:er   the    labor  market 
with   lower  wages  who   never   catch  up. 

high  school  dropouts  whose   unemployment   record  is    3  times 
that  of  graduates* 

40%    of   hispanics  who   ar^s    failing  to   complete  high  school* 
—    an   unemployme.it  picture   that  shows   the  unemployment 
is   highly   concentrated  —   that  is,    3/4   of  the  total 
unemployment  among  young  people   is    accounted   for  by  less 
than   10%   of   the  population    that  sxaffers   through  long 
periods  of  joblessness. 
Match   these   problems  with  the   changing  economic   future:  a 
service-oriented,   white  coJ lar  and  technical  economy.      Over  the 
past   thirty  years,    the  number  of   service    jobs   has   increased  120% 
as   compared  to   30%   f^^r  manufacturing. 

In   tbis  kind  of   £m  ever  changing   job  market,    it  is  essential 
that  our  young   people   are  self-reliant  problem-solvers.      We  cannot 
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affOi'i  thcs    luxury   of  only  knowing  one  thing. 

No  one   cam  honestly   tell    anyone  what   they  will    face  in 
employment  except   that   it  will   probably  be   unexpected.      How  <io  you 
prepare   for   the   unexpected?     We  must   teach  self -reliance ;  problem- 
solving,    critical   2tnd   creative   thinking  —    the  How   to   think,  riot 
the  What   to    think.      We  must    instill   in  youth   the  courage  to 
face   the  unknown. 

There   is  no  better  way   to   teach   se If  —  reliance   and  adaptabili- 
ty  than   to   give  our  young  people   a  variety  of   real  life/work 
experiences    emd   provide    them   the   opportunity   to   think   and  solve 
problems.      During   the    1980's^    the   private   sector   must    re— enter 
the   education,    job    and   career  development   areas    in  partnership 
with  the  public  seotor. 

We  would   like    to   make   several    recommendations    regarding  the 
youth    unemployment  problem. 

First,    public/private   partnerships   should^  be  developed  and 
sustained  where   possible    in    this    area  of  education/employmen t ♦ 
The  private   sector   often    cannot,    alone,    afford  to  mount  ajid 
carry  out  these   types   of   programs.      The  government,  however, 
does  not  have   access   to   those   real   life  jobs,    in  real  life 
situations    that   can   provide   that   £.el f— reliance ,    skill  developing 
experience   and  education. 

Second,    we   recommend  a  ^rograjn  tKat  combines   a  problem 
solving  curriculum  with  work  experience.      Resources   should  be 
provided  to   secondary   education  to  sponsor  such  a  program  via 
a  public/private   partnership .      One  example   is  a  very  success ful 
work/study  prograun   called  Summer  on   the  biove .      This  was  a 
collaborative  effort  of   the  University  of   California r  Berkeley, 
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Oakland  PuUblic   Schools    and  Kaicer  Alviminuxn.      The  basic  model 
was   a  six-week   education/employment  program  for   120  Oakland 
High  School   students*      The  program  had  several   key  elements  £ 

1.  An  emphasla   on  students   taking  responsibility 
for  their*  own  actions. 

2.  The  problem- solving  n^ethod  which  cornected  both 
school   and  work. 

3-      Writing,    reading,    listening/    auid  speaking  across 

an   interdisciplinary  curriculum. 
4»      The  pairing  of  U.C.    Berkeley  professors  and 

graduate   students  with  Oakland  High   School  teachers* 

5.  Involvement   of   the  parent,    employer    in    the  school 
setting, 

6,  A  heterogenous   grouping  of  students,  economically, 
ethnically,    and  academically    Clow  achievers   to  high 
achievers,    J ow   income   to  middle— income ,  Black, 
Asian,    Hispanic  emd  Caucasian). 

Kaiser-  Aluminum  paid   for  the  entire  program,    placing  students 
with   the   company,    but   also  with   54   small   business   employers  in 
the   retail,    trade,    manuf  actur-ing ,    service   £Lnd  recreational  areas. 

Students   attended  classes   in  the  morning   four  days  per 
week   at  a  j\mior  college   site  and  worked  in  a  variety  of  jobs 
in  the   afternoons    five  days   per  week.      An  employment  consultant 
was  hired  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  to  develop  these  jobs. 

During  the   spring  seTi^ster-    (February    4   —  June   13,  1380], 
%»re   are  working  with  other  members   of   the   coll2Li>oration   to  incorpor- 
ate  the   summer  model   into  the   regular  school   year  at  Oakland  High 
School.      Success  on   the  Move,   the  spring  semester  version  of  the 
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suipmer  mocIeX^  has  enrolled  130   st:udent:s.      Applicants  were 
iiit:erview«d  by   a  teara  of   staff  jnem>  era    from  Kaisar  Aluminum, 
0,C*    BerXeley,    and  Oakland  High   School,      Two  teams  of  four 
teachers  each,   plus  part-time   instructors    from  Oakland  High, 
assisted  by   graduate   students  and  proresaors   from  the  University 
are   team  teaching,    utilizing   interdisciplinary  and  problem-solving 
approaches  with   an  emphasis   on  language   across   the  curriculum. 
Students  attend  the  Success  classes  one  period  per  day  and 
r-rorJc   in   the    afternoons   two  hoursi   per  day,    not  more   than  ten 
hours  per  week.      Continuing   in   this   spring  program  have  been 
small,   medium  and  large  businesses   —  some    from  the  suminer 
model.      Our  efforts  with   the  employers   in  both  summer  and 
spring  sessions  have   supported   some   th*2ories  s 

1.      A  private^-sector  employer  will   respond  mores  to 

another   member  of  the  private  sector, 
2-      Employers   are  not   as   corjcemed   about    a  youth's 
skills   as   about  his   willingnc^ss    to  work. 

3.  *Jobs   turn  students  on  to  learning. 

4.  Many  more  small  businesses  could  participate  if 
they  had  some  finaj7cial  assistance. 

Based   upon  our  experience  with   this   progreun,   we  would 
recommend  that  any  work/study  prograro  have   the   following  elements  i 
In  education: 

1,  An   emphasis   on   language    arts    in   all  subjects. 

2,  An  emphasis   on   the  problem-solving  technique. 

3,  Heterogeneous  groupings  of  students,  academically, 
ethnically,    euid  economically. 

4,  An   interdisciplinary  curriculum. 

5,  A  career  education  component  in  every  discipline. 
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Xn  employmen-tr 

1,  An  emphasis  on  worH  a^tit.udes  w±t:hln  tihe  school 
curriculum, 

2,  An  involvenvert  of  the  employe r/parento   in  the 
school  in  meaningrul  ways  — —  curriculum  develop- 
ment,  observers r   tuto.  ^9   for  career  information  — 
so  that  educators  can  better  .prepare  students  for 
the  world  of  work. 

3,  Provide   a  pairing  of   private/public   fionda   to  allow 
the   participation  of   small  businesses   and  the 
heterogeneous   g^roupings  of   students    (tKat  is ,  have 
CETA  funds   pay   for   the   low  income   students  while 
private   funds  picSc   up  the  cost   for  middle  income 
students ,   but   allow  both   to  participate   in  the 
same   program) .      Wo   found   that   this  heterogeneity 
acted   as   a  catalyst   for  both   tKe   low   achiever  eind 
high  acVLiever   in  improving  their   ad^ility  to  learn 

Thirds    and   finally  r   we  would  encourage   a  better   use  of 
CETA  Title  VII   Resources   to  promote  education/work  programs 
such  as   the  one   described  above.     We  would   recommend  a  number 
of  procedures   should  be   incorporated  or   retained  in  the  CETA 
Regulations.      These  include: 


1.      Tax   incentives    for   those  employers  hiring  high 
school  youtli  on   a  part— time  basis  or  during  the 
summer    say   for   six  weeks. 

2-      Provide   tax   incentives  *    like  Jacob   Javits"    S.  2219 
which  allows  exemption  from  social   security  taxes 
for  the   first  six  months  of  work  for  both  the 
employer   and  the  youth- 
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AlXow   the  pairing  of  private/pvxblic  sector  ftmds 
for  small  businesses  who  c^mAoC:  ilfford  a  youth *s 
employinent  costs   above  the  mJLJiJLinUin  wA^e    Cfor  ex-^ 
^mple,    soolal   security,  worlcA^A'fi  compensation^ 
etc.)«    or  who  have  to  pay  unioA  ac^le   to  hire 
young  people  » 

Provlc^e  technloal   assistance  snt^Xl  businesses 

to  aid  thera  In  complying  wlttx  the   irequlr-ements  of 
the  CETA  program*      For  exampX^  /    filling  out  f orms « 
accounting,    and   compliance  v^rK  before  a  youth's 
arrival/   during  the   term  of  employment,    and  the 
evaluative  activities   after  t>i^y*  vo  left. 
Streamline   the  paper  process* 

Allow  pairing  of  private/pub^         fr-.n^"'  that 
heterogeneous   grouping  of   st^^^i^nts   ^n<5i  employees 
can  be   achieved «      We  must  st^p   iaola-ting   and  label— 
Ing   the  econOToically  disadv^iAt Ag&<i  yo\ath»      Xf  all 
their   training  occurs  in  groiipings  with  similar 
youths,    they  will  not  underat^Ad  otherr  experiences, 
attitudes   or  cultures  in  which   th^y   are  expected 
to  compete   in   the   real  worlc  v^o^lcl-      We  must  stop 
setting  them  up   for   failure,      president  Carter's 
recent  youth,  initiative  does   ^^t  provide   such  a 
pairing  of   funds - 

Continue   the   22%   of  CETA  tliat  Jiaa   been,  earmarked 
for  high   school  work/study,   incorporating  placement 
centers,    career  education,    p<i rf ornwince ,    and  work 
attitudes   as  part  of   a  studeAt*  s  r'ecord. 
Provide   for  a  pool  of   funds  Ot  m^tchir^g   funds  to 
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a  gr-oup  of   sioaII  businesses  who  wish   t:o   ** adopt:" 
or  worlc  wlt:h  a  partilcular  high  school  for  career 
education/employment:  training  who  could  noti  do 
so  wlthouli  assistance* 
9»      Utilize  part  of  your  monies  under  Title  VII ^  Section 
679 to  provide  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
on  training  activities/career  inforxoation  available 
in  a  youth's  particular  city/region. 

10.  Utilise   this   same  money   to  disseminate  information 
to  small   and   large  businesses  on  what  CHTA  programs 
exists   what   they  can  amd  cannot  dO/    and  their 
successes - 

11.  Improve  the  image  with  the  private  sector  that  a 

CETA  employee  la   Ill-prepared  with  poor  worlc  attl— 

tudes  by   insisting  and  helping  our  clients  under— 

stand  what  the  job  ret^uirements  are  and  insisting 

I 

that  they  be  met. 

12.  Allow   the  private  sector  to  provide  training, 
utilizing   CJETTA  money. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  £md  Chemical  Corporation  believes   that  we 
already  have   the   resources  to  solve  the  problem  of   youth  unemploy- 
ment*     What  we  need   are   innovative   and  creative  methods  of 
utilizing  these  resources*      The  Summer  on   the   Move/Success  on 
the  Move  model   is   an  example  of  one   successful  approach*  We 
believe  it  can  greatly  Impact  the  unemployment  problem  while 
simultaneously  maJcing  a  contribution  to  the   reform  of  secondary 
education  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  recent  Carnegie 
Institute  Study. 


If  wo  are  to  solve  the  youth  unemployment  problem,  then 
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^lie  ph±losop}>y  belilnd  aXX   i.t.a  programs   ahould  be  on  you^h 
talcing  respons±b±Xit:y  for   t.hedLr  own  act^lons.      No  matter  how 
many  dollars   and  training  progreuns  we  establish,   1£  we  only 
train  students  In  the  mechanics  of  one  job  field  emd  not  In 
the  process  of  How  to  continue   functioning  In  an  ever— changing 
econoniy,   then  we  have  only  created  a  cripple  who,  with  another 
economlc  dovmtuxn,  will  need  another  government— sponsored 
training  crutch.      Our  job  — yours   and  mine  —  because  the 

problem  belongs   to  all  of   us  is   to  help  youth  help  them— 

selves.      Together,   In  partnership ^    the  public  and  private 
sector  can  maXe   a  difference. 
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CCOnOE  S  KARlOTtS 


.^.^^  ^r?^x/y 


MARIO  AUFANO 


Acting    a»5J»T**<i  «c^TA«r 


Honorable  Gay lord  Nelson,  CHairm&n 
Su^coRniii. tt.ee  on  Eaployment: ,  Poverty 

and  Migratory  L-abor 
A— 701   Immigration  Building 
Washington,    0,C,      2  051O 

Dear  Senator  Nelson; 

Xn  conjunction  wit^  your  Subcommittee  hearings  on  the  rcauthorizatiion  of  CSTA 
youth  programs.    I  am  tr-ansmitting  the  enclosed  Position  Statement  adopted  by  the 
Policy  Comittee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Bmployxnent  and  Training  Council.  T 
would  like  to  have  this  statement  entered  into  the  record  of  your  hearings «      I  hope 
that  the  views  expressed  here  wlxX  be  of  use  to  your^  Subconaittee j    and  will  be  taXen 
into  cor' si  deration   in  the  course  of  your  deliberations. 


cc:      Hon.   Claiborne  Pell 
Hon*   Alan  Cranston 
Hon.   Howard  Ketzenbaum 
Hon.   ^acob  Javits 
Hon.   Orrin  Hatch 
Kan.   William  Armstrong 
Kjt.   Scott  Ginsburg 
Mr.   James  0*Connell 


Very  truly  yours. 


Policy  Committee,    Mass.  SSTC 


-^724    O— BO 
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Pcition  Statea^t  on  ReAutnorixatlon  a£  CETA  Youth  Program* 

Policy  CoittnlttM 
MaaBAchu»«tt»  state  Employment  and  Training  Cotxncil 

v«»^H^  r«uthori«ition  o£  CETA  youtli  program*,  currently  enacted  as  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  IrLi^.^     "  ^ 


year. 


Firat,    the  consolidation  of  CETA  youth  programs  into  a  MqcIc  c,^*r,*. 
aingle  most  important  r.fo™  which  Congress  co^d  ena^!^  The^^rcatL^Jxa- 
tion  of  programs  into  YETP  and  yCCIP  i»  artificial  at  ^^fl!  categorixa- 

■      °",-^"»*  tCAn  5100,000.     (Jo  u»«fia  purpo»«  in  served  by  tJiis  airbltixriii-v 
l^lr^Z  f^^f-     :cnst«d,   «l«c«t-garlx*tion  would  -er^^e^%:t^^i^oi: 

jss     r.^" -su'-ss.ssr.rsr-^re^^Sr  °^ 

curront  law.      Thia  muat  not  t>«  allowed  to  happen.  c"^"^!^  <I^lt  than  the 

In  this  same  regard.   It  appears  that  most,   if  not  at  all  „f 
before  Congrea.  contain  special  pots  o^  money  io"t^^  tiA^^'o^L^^^'.r" 
VUl'^  "^l^""  P-xpose  or  another,    or  incentive,   for  every  sor;  of  priority  or 

tie\^!.^?  T^""  divisions  of  money  that  it  resembles  an  organisation  Sart 
^der^^^  """^^  """'^  available  to  pri^e  s^ns^rs 

^iTL^^  ^     1  forrnula  grant  for  youth  programs  is  actually  reduced  ^  f^Sr 
million  dollars  from  5693  million  currently  available  under  YETP  to  s«7  8  million 
orforr^/?^"'°r  -challenged"   to  n»rtgage  this  redu^  tTkl^^^^' 

?r  s  t^t  °  increase  their  allocations   through  incenti^  g«nts 

is  hardly  the  decategorixation  tJiat  has  been  promised.  ^"<=="=ive  grants.  This 
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youtli.      Zt,  no  longer  ma3c«9  sense,   however,   to  hold  prijne  sponsors  fuo  the  same 
percentage  of  youth  servei^  In  <Tltle  XIB  as  were  served  In  March  o£   1977.  At 
^hAt  ^xne,   prijne  sponsors  were  in  their  Infancy,    thezre  was  great  pressure  to 
build  up  numbers  of  clients  quickly,    and  so  prijnas  turned  to  youth  as  the  easiest 
t^arget  populat^ion.     Many  were  "caught"  in  March  of   1977,   with  very  high  per- 
cenn«.ges   tin  most  of  Hassachusetti?  as  high  as  S5*>   of  youth  in   then  Title  I. 
Mow,  however #  priiae  sponsors  have  c^^veloped  Eoore  sophistication  In  serving  the 
more  difficult  adult  population  and  are  eager  to  do  high  quality  training  pro— 
grams  for  these  people,   but  are  artificially  constrained  from  doing  so.     The  plan- 
ning process  Is  bound  and  hampered,   and   large  chunXs  of  money  are ,    for  practical 
purposes,   earttk^ked  for  after- school  work  tixperience,    the  inevitable  result  of 
having  so  maxiy  youth  iti  Title   IIB,     The   issue,   put  simply,    is  one  of  quality- 

Not  all,   but  most  youth  belong  in  Title   rv,   not  in  Title   IX-      This  conclusion 
i»  strengthened  when  you  consider   that  the  goal   of  Title   II   is   long-term  placement 
in  no  unsubsidized  employment.      This  is  not  necessarily  the  most  desired  out- 
come for  youth.     Host  of  the  bills  before  Congress  now  recognize  that  what  youth 
need  from  the  CSTA  system  is  a  variety  of  services,    including  competency  in  basic 
skills,    career  exploration,   sampling  of  different  work  possibilities,   and  other 
strategies  which  are  intended  to  produce    long— term  effects  rather  than  Ijisnedlate 
placement  which  might,  lock  the  youthful  client  in  too  early.      In  addition.  Title 
IXB  is  partially  evaluated  on  the  basi«  of  cost— per— placement :     not  only  is  this  an  inap- 
propriate measurement  of  success  In  youth  programs  for  the  reason  just  cited, 
but  by  having  so  many  youth  in  Title  IXB,    the   cos t-per— placement  figure  is  thrown 
off  balance,    rhe  prime  sponsor  looks  bad,    and  a  totally  inaccurate  picture  emerges. 
Whatever  good  work  the  prime  sponsor  Is  doing  with  adults  gets  erased  in  the 
numbers. 

ThJ.s  sitiuation  is  made  even  worse  by   the   fact  that  the  percentage  mandat^e  for 
service   to  youth  differs   from  primo  sponsor   to  prime  sponsor:      each  Is  stuck  with 
its  own  March  197  7  percentage,    and  some  which  became  primes  after  this  date  are 
st.uck  with  balance— of —state  or  other  percentages  not  of  their  own  making-  The 
cost— per— placement  for   the  prime  sponsor  with  a   10%  metndate  is   compared   to  that 
for  a  prime  with  a  55%  mandate,    and  obvious  gross  dLneguitles  occur.  Cost— per— 
placement,    therefore,   becomes  a  meaningless  basis  for  performance  review. 

The  rigidity  of  program  design  engendered  try   the  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision is  the  very  thing  that  decategorization  is  designed  to  remedy.  Congress 
should  act,    swiftly,    to  see  to  it  that  all  the  youth  money   is  put  in  one  place 
and  that  prime  sponsors  are  given   die   flexibility   to  design  the  appropriate  mix 
of  programs   for  their  clients  and  their   locales-     We  would  point  out  an  easy  way 
to  do    this:      a  simple   re— enactrment  of  yKDPA,   with  the  elimination  of  Subpart  2  - 
YCCXF,    and  the  removal   from  Section  431   of  maintenance  of  effort  language. 


Second,    in  keeping  with  the  consolidation  and  decategorization  of  youth  pro- 
grams,   legislation  should  establish  a  uniform  eligibility  criterion  for  youth 
programs-      This  criterion  should  be  based  on   family   Income,    and  should  be  set  at 
70%  of   the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standard  income    level,    in  order 
to  target  services  to  those  youth  most   in  need*      However,   because  some  very  needy 
youth  may  not  qualify  under   this  eligibility  criterion,    we  support  a  provision 
that  a  prime  sponsor  may  use  up  to   10\  of  its  youth  grant  to  serve   those  otherwise 
ineligible. 
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Third,    aeveir^X  billft  hAva  been  introiuced  in  Congress  to  autKorize  a  sub* 
minJLitiuni  wag*  for  youth  at  S5%  of  the  nxinimum  wage.     Such  a  Provision  could  have 
very  negative  conseciuenoeoi     on  tha  ona  hand»    it  couXd  lead  »-o  the  displacexftent 
of  adult  wor3cer».   and  on  the  other  hand«   it:  could  be  open  t-    abuse  by  employers 
who  would  taXe  advantage  of  this  break   to  hire  those  whom  '     -y  would  have  hired 
anyway.     No  one  )cnot#s  in  which  direction  this  issue  would  .     iaX.     Furthemore , 
the  concept  of  a  suboxinimuin  wage  ignores  the   legitimate  ne^^s  of  many  youths « 
particularly  young  parents  and  other  youths  with  family  responsibilities,  for 
aoney  to  support  themselves  and  their  children.      It  would  foster  incentives  to 
drop  out  of  school,   as  part-tiit»e  after^school  ^obs  become  inadequate  in  terms  of 
earnings,   and  full— Ume  subuinimxim  wage  jobs  are  sought » 

The  high— minded  purpose  behind  the  concept  of  the  subminimum  wage — to  give 
employers  on  incentive  to  hire  youth — could  be  better  served  in  other  ways  -  In 
particular,    if  subsidised  work  experience  in  the  private  sector  could  be  allowed, 
and  if  OJT  payments  and  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  could  be  applied  simultane- 
ously^  t^ese  ax^e  two  attractive  alternatives  to  the  aubminimum  wage. 

Finally,   on  the  issue  of  employer  incentives,    caution  should  be  exercised  in 
considering  two  other  proposals  before  Congress — six-month  waivers  of  social 
security  taxes  and  unemployment  insurance  taxes.      Such  exemptions  would  give  the 
unscrupulous  employer  a  strong  incentive  to  roll  over  his  labor  force  every  six 
months^    a  fault  to  which  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  is  also  perhaps  prone. 
To  the  extent  possible,    such  "cliff   effects  caji  be  allevia'oed  by  phase-ins  (of 
taxes)   and  phase-Outs    {of  credits)  •      It  is  a  point  to  keep  in  mind. 


Fourth p    it  is  essential  that  the  allocation  formula  for  distribution  of 
basic  grants   to  prime  sponsors  be  well^  targe  ted,    and  for  this  reason  we  are 
completely  opposed  to  legislative  proposals  to  institute  performance-based  field- 
ing,   particularly  when  performance  is  measured  by   long-term  placement  which*  as 
stated  above,    is  not  always   an  appropriate  way  to  measure  success  in  youth  programs. 
Performance-based  funding  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  encouraging  "creaming- 
of   the  appliciint  pool,    thus  neglecting   those   "most  in  need."      it  also  tends  to 
reward  areas  with  strong  economies  i^ere  placement  is  relatively  easy,    and  to 
shortchange   ar_ea3  "rt*ost  in  need.**      Zxistead,    CETA  youth  programs  should  be  funded 
on  a  needs— based   formula  which  includes  unemployment  as  one  of   its  factors. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  performaxice  measures  themselves. 
Vith  regard  to   them,    however,    it  is  imperative   that  standards  of  performance 
for  prime  sponsors  not  be  imposed  arbitrarily  from  the  national  level.  Performance 
standards  for  prime  sponfvors  must  be  developed  in  each  case  at  the  local  level, 
derived  from  a  rigorous  planning  process  that  takes  account  of   the   local  employ- 
ment situation  and   the  needs  of  clients.     And  prime  sponsors  must  be  held  to  them. 
We  also  endorse,    and  ask  Congress   to  give  serious   consideration,    to  instituting 
the  concept  of  peer  review,    as  is  used   in  school  and  hospital  accreditation  *ind 
and   in   the  accounting  profession,    as  a  means   for  evaluating  prime  sponsors. 
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With  re^^^e  to  performance  atAndArds  for  participants^    a  prc«iinent  feature 
in  tn«  A<imini»tration«s  bill  currently  going  by  the  popular  nai&es  of  "benchmarkJ.ng*' 
or  "credentialing,"  we  have  serious  concerns.     There  currently  exists  a  systew 
of  benchmarking  for  youth  in  this  country — it's  called  passing   the  ninth  grade, 
passing  the  tenth  grade,    etc.      Johnny  passes   these  benchmarks,    and  still  he  can't 
read.      He   receives  a   credential,   a  high  school  diploma,    and  employers   find  him 
inade<^ately  prepared*      in   short*   wo   have  evidence   that  a  piece   of  paper   in  hand 
can  be  meaningless.      We  are  extremely  wary  of  the  potential   for  rigidifying  the 
CETA  system  which  the  benchmarking  concept  poses.      Instead,   we  believe  that  the 
prime  sponsor's  own  good  reputation  and  credibility  in   the   local  business  com- 
mxinity,   something  which  the  prime  sponsor  must  work  to  develop,    is  the  best  re- 
commendation and  the  best  assurance  that  employers  will  be  willing   to  hire  CETA 
**graduate5«  " 

Perhaps  the  credentialing  concept  is  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  advocacy 
referrals  and  appeals   to  employers'    social  consciences.      If  this  is   so,   it  is  a 
misguided   idea  since   advocacy  referral  win  be  needed   as  long   as  there  are  nore 
youths  than  jobs  for  them. 


Fifth,    many  pieces  of  legislation  currently  before  Congress  have  new'  coXAncils 
and  advisory  groups,    some  at   the   federal    levels    some  local.      The  proliferation  of 
such  groups  must  eease.      Prime   sponsors  already  have  three   councils   to  juggle  and 
are  plagued  by   the  vested   interests   of  many  of  the  persons  who  are  willing  to 
serve  on  them.      Surely  existing   councils   can  be  adapted  to  serve  whatever  needs 
congress  perceives  without  creating  new  ones. 


Sixth,    coordination  with  other  agencies.    Employment  Security  offices,  local 
education  agencies,    and  other  federal  programs,    is  a  key  element  of  an  integrated 
approach  to  serving   the  needs  of  youth.      Too   frequently,    however,    and   in   too  many 
of   the  bills  before  Congress,    the  burden  of  achieving   this   is  placed  solely  on  the 
CETfi.  system^   with  no  mandates  for  cooperation  on   the  other  side.      To   give  but  one 
example,    it  was  a  battle  this  past  year   to  get  cooperation  with  CETA  even  mentioned 
in  the  reauthorizing   legislation  for  EDA.     This  must  stop. 

The  role  of  the  Employment  Service  in  the  youth  effort  is  one  place   to  start, 
believe   that   the   establishment  of   a  separate  unit  in  ES   to  deal  exclusively  with 
youth  might  be  worthwhile,    since  such  a  unit   could  be   staffed  by  coxinsellors  es- 
pecially attuned   to  the  employment  needs  of  youth*     Since  the  provision  of   job  search 
assistance   to  youth  should  not  be   income- conditioned ,    ES   is  the  proper  agency  to  do 
it*      It   is  essential,    however,    if  this  new  unit  is  mandated   that  there  must  be  new 
funding   for   it,     {not   to   come  out  of  CETA)  ,    and   it   should  be  allocated   on  a  needs- 
based  formula.      Coordination  with  CETA  should  be   legislatively  mandated^ 

with  regard  to  coordination  with  the  schools,  one  of  the  best  mechanisms  that 
could  be  adopted  to  achieve  this  is  forward- funding  of  the  CETA  youth  programs. 
Educators  have  fresguently  made  the  observation  that  coordination  is  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  synchronisation  in  funding  cyclers  between  CETA  and  the  schools,  and 
by  the  annual  uncertainty  over  the  level  and  timing  of  CETA  funding.  Somehow 
between  this  common  sense  fact  iind  program  implementation,  the  point  gets  lost. 
This  is  a  good   time   to   rediscover  it* 
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CoordlnAtaon  witl^  ot,y\er  federal  prograjas,    3uch  as  economic  development,  is 
also  an  important  priority  and  one  to  which  all   relevant   federal  agencies «  not 
just  the  Departinent  of  I-abor,    should  be  committecl .     The  current  interagency 
employment  initiatives  agreement  is  intended   to  accomplish  this  purpose  of  hav- 
ing other  federal  agencies  target  some  of   their  resources  to  the  disadvantaged. 
Thxs  effort  should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  by   legislative  mandates   to  the 
agencies  in  addition  to  the  Department  of  Labor  which  should  be  involved. 


Pijxally,   of   overriding  concern  to   the  CETA  system  and  all   those  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  is  timing  of  new  legislation.  lAKe 

the  many  Members  of  Congress  who  have   si>onaored  youth  legislation,   we  wuld  liXe 
to  see  new  legislation,    based  on  the  principles  outline-*  above,   enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress-      We  are  fearful,    however,   on  two  counts:      1)    that  haste  will 
produce  a  hodge-podge r    and   2)    that  a  slow,    deliberate   approach  will    leave  us  on 
September  30  completely  up  in  the  «ir  as  we  were   in  September  of   1978.      It  is  a 
diletttna,   but  our  preferred  solution  is   this;      a  clean  and   aimple  bill,   a  block 
grant  through  the  CETA  system,   passed   and  signed  early. 
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OMiMit  Jutmarv  Cck^kjI 
on  Cirw  Eiiujf^iw 

Stem  mc  ana  CAwtmn, 
fOOOl  BiiwwuAuacutn 


i^icvwin  Ri^&  Co 


March   27,  1980 


The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson 
Senate  Subcoirani ttiee  on  Employment, 

Poverty  and  Migratory  l>abor 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington  ^    D*C-  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

Enclosed  are   70001   Ltd . ' s   comments  on   the  youth 
employment  and   training   legislation  pending  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment ,    Poverty  and 
Migratory  Labor  of   the   Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resour-ces •      I   hope  they  wi  1 1   be  of  assis- 
tance to  you  and  your   staff   in  developing  a  youth 
employment  and   training    legi relation  which  can  be 
passed  by   this   session  of   Congress . 


70001  Ltd*  applauds  the  efforts  of  yo 
in  addressing  the  severe  problems  fac 
youth  at  this  time.  I  am  hopeful  tha 
commi  tment  to  these  people  wi 1 1  be  ma 
needs  of  the  youth  are  crying  to  be  m 
with  increases  in  high  school  dropout 
unemployment  and  decreases  in  scholas 
by  secondary  school  students •  It  is 
cer ted  efforts  by  all  segments  of  soc 
term  impact  can  be  made. 


ur  Subcommittee 
ing  disadvant^iged 
t   the  nation's 
intained.  The 
et,    as  indicated 

r-ates,  youth 
tic  achievement 
only  through  con- 
iety  that  a  long 


Since  70001  Ltd. 's  policy  and  approach  to  assisting 
disadvantaged  high  school  dropouts   has  been  entirely 
directed   to  unsubsidized  private  sector  employment,  we 
are   encouraged  by   the  direction  of   the  pending  legis- 
lation towards  private   sector  employment-      Four  out  of 
five   Jobs   for  entry— level  positions   and  opportunities 
for  career  advancement  are   in  the  private  sector.  The 
additional   emphasis  being  placed  on   job   retention  and 
advancement  is   supported  by  70001  Ltd. 

If  you  have  any  qruestions   regarding  our  comments  or 
approach  to  youth  employment  and  training,    please  do 
not  hesitate   to  contact  me-      Also,    if  we  can  be  of 
assistance  to  you  or  your  staff  in  developing  a  youth 
employment  and  training  bill,    please   let  me  know  and 
we  wi 11  be  more   than  willing   to  do  what  we  can . 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  views  on  youth 
employment  and  training. 


Sinc^ely,  ^ 
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70001  Ltd, 
t;t?in.^cin  on 
Vouth    L-rr:>.lo^,i-L>rifc   oncl   Train  Lnq   Lom  J  :i      t  i  r^n 

INTUOnUCT  CON 

70OO1    Lta.    urcio:;   Conrjroiis    to   at    loatit  maintain    and,  ho;.orully 
iucrcai^e,    i  t.s   coinmituient    to  youth   of    the   nation.      Wo    applaud  the: 
efforts;   or    Uic"    nubooT:rn  L  t  too   and    the  Acln.in  is  t  ra  t  Ion    in  dovoloplncj 
n   co:i,prohon^i^^o  approach    to   tlic   problemr;   of  youth   oinp loymcn  L ,  odu- 
cration,    and    trainincf.      Although    the   proL)lenis   aro  cjrcat,    thore  ir. 
a    tro;nondou^.   nood    to   act   now,    rather    than  postpono   aotion   on  addr,.^- 
sinq    tho   .specific   problomi.    for    a    later  elate.      The   lonrj    torm  impact 
or    inaction  will  only   croatc  additional    is.^ucs;  v/Iiich  will   bo  nrot 
by    Cuturt.   Con.jros-.os,    Adminii^t  ration ,    and   the  nation. 

70OOI   Ltd.    is   a   non-profit   corporation  nii^ision   i.-:;  to 

brin.,    un^.ubsidii.od   employment   oppo  r  t  un  L  t  :L<*s    and    oduoat!onul  udv.An<re.- 
m-nt    to  di5;advantayc:l  youth.      Our  oCrort.:   arc   primarily  diroctod 
tov/ardii   economically   disadvan  tacjed   hiyh    scliool    dropoutr;  boti/ocn 
the   a.je«    of    16    and    22.      There  arc   currently    56    7O0O1    prorjran.r.  in 
2il    £:tates  v/hich    provide   p  rc- employ  rr^e  a  t    trainincj,    oducaLional  instruc- 
tion,   job   placom.-nt   and   retention   servicei;,    and  motivational  activitio 
to.  tho    youth.       70001   ofTers    no   stipend:,   or  subsidio.^    to  either  th.r 
participating   youtli   or  employer.      Since    197C,   we  hava    placc-d  over 
9,000   youth   who   havo   earned   ?10.4   million    in  wa<;oi:    iind  paid  an  or;ti- 
matod  32    million   in    federal,    statr^   and   local  ta>:oK. 

Despite   our   rcipid   cjro  /th  ,   v.o  have   maintaini?d   a  conriLr.tcnt 
record   of    nchiovem-nt    in   ht^lpincj  young   pt-oplo  v;i  th    a    per  placement 
coct   of    appi-oKima  toly  ^I^'jOO. 

With    tho    addition  of    the    Detroit   Pro-r:mF)ioym„.n  U  Tr/iinLng 
Center,    700OI    Lt.d.    ha-:   e:cpand>d    iL:j   com:  Li  t  uc^ncy    lo   include  hicjh 
school    rioniori^    and    r.^cent   graduate'..      Tho    Detroit  Center  provider. 
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UL-ljein   youth  inttrn:J'.vo    Triv:  .  -v;f..       projrn^n  nrsslr^c    i  J.^  if, 

the    Larnnsltion   Lo    lihe  v/or  Ul    oi*  work,    r^cir  tioulnrJ.y    in    cm  int:ur;trLal 
onviconnfMil:-      Tt   ropiro^onts   j\    jolrt    i.rCorL  bLitv/-ou  CuT-.vral  Motors, 
Ford  MoLor  Co r pc* t  ti I.  i  on  ,    the    nvidd  Cof-  j^xmy,    t.be    D.M  roit   Public:    f^e^haol  s  , 
nntl   tl^e-  Miohlif.-in    Dotj.rlinont   oC    T^^ihor,      Althonqh    Lhc?   ptOwirntn    ix  0;il'j' 
el  yo.ir   old,    to  d»ito  vji.*   have   oxp*  ci^^■nc:od  ovr-r   93?.    a  t  ir!  n.l,.  tico  roc^otrd- 

7 0001    ;,t:rU    fiUMfj..  .s  tr.    l-ht!    folla\;inq    iti^nioi;  Itc    rnrrlud^-'d   a-;  <i 
part   of   youth    cmployriT._'.i  t    .»nd    trcviniii.j    locjiiilii  t.  i  on    i>;t.^c:i-d    J.y  thtr 
Concjior^n    this  y<;-if: 
1 )       Au  bho  r.T       L i  on 

Tho    Vrncn/ledcj*^*   which    h.^f:    bLrou    de  vo  3  op.-^d    tJ^romyh    tho  Youth 

Youth    Cmiiloyi:!  :n  t ,    /ind    tho   nti-.i-rou-     Cm  ^  rc*f.:^  loiu:l    hr.»r3ii\j;;    izhoi^'^d   pi  ovL^!o 
a   solid  bas«    for   a   comprohunr;  i  vc  yourh   omx^loyiiian  V,   cind    ti^jinlnq    t>j  1  1  , 
The   elomontM   o  f=    the   youth   cr.ii^loyinon  li    i  ni^uc-   ^iiv;    ni:ni^'rt::u'^   -^nd,   rnilL  i- 
t'acoLed.       It    har;   bucn    our      xp*:- r  ic  nc  ^?    ti]i;it    the    uo'^fdLi    of  dir^/' dv<:i 

tagod   high   r.chool    dropout,    in  pa  r  l:  \r:ul  a  r  ^    aro    c-c>mplr^M   nnrl  va.ri::^d. 
Tho   expiration   of    the*    present   Ti  ti.v    .IV  of    the   Comprehon  ^i vc^  V:Tip\cvy- 
nn^'nt    and  Trainincf  Aet    on   Soptcml»or    30,    lOQo,    and    ih-   Cor:  j  ro;; r;  ionn  1 
appropr  la  t  ion.s   procerus    are   plncrlng    -^;.-vere    tinio    rc:-?i  L  ra  i  n  c^;    on    th<„-  i^cn.l- 
j  nzj    locrlr.  la  t  ion  -      Thii.«  ,    a   youlh    ov  pi  rjynu-n  t  £*nd    tLiiinirKj  r.u:r.  t  l-^o 

*;o    foouritjd   and  enactod  ox^itsdi  1 1  ou:.s  ly   ati  posr;it>lc-- 

Thorc    ir*   a    tromc-ndouti    need    for   eontinuity    and  Ictdcrs-hip 
t>y    tho   Federal   govor.^inont  on  youth   ov;>p2 oymen t   and   Lrainlnq.      *rhf;  abil- 
ity  to  plan,    develop,    implement,    and   eidsr^inio  tor  conp  r*/h^_:nn:.i  vo  r.nrvien:; 
tt>  youtrli   on   a   local    level    is   entirely   continriGnt   upon    the   au  thor i.;a  t i  on 
of   such   programs  Irvy  Concjres3,    and  a    relative   knowl -i^d.j      of   tho    fundi  nrj 
levels    for   thorn-      This    is  par t icu  1,1  r ly   aeute   und-.r   Ihc  broad  r*rd  cor.,- 
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prohonsivo   purrjos^oc   er.  t  nbl  ishcd   under    tliu   Ad  mi.  ii  i  .i  t  ra  t  ion  '  i;   p  rt  por;  a  3  , 
S      2385.      Ther<j£oro,    we   urc;^    Coi^igro^jfi    to    incorpor^-^  tc   iniil  t  i-yci.ir 
authorisation   and   fOL~;c\rd    fundincj   in   a  conprohon:;  i        youMi   ortipl «yi?jon t 
antl    trainintj  progtvim. 

iju^ ^  t:  V  tu t  ion   and    Pcir  forTnanco   S  ii-^-mdn  rcUi 

It    is    oxttromoly    important    th<ifc    tli*>   fundr^      pprop  r  i  n  tc:<:l   l>y  Con- 
<7rc;iG    Cor  youth   cmp Lo^^non t  ond    trainincj   serve   the   ffrocit.ost  nuirl^er 
o  f   youth   as    intended  by   the  toilJ.      S  tronrj   lansjuacfo   i:Iiou  I  d  be    ine  I  udod 
in    tho   Ic-qislation   to  m.-ilto   c:erttiin    that   monioi;    nppvop  r      I  cd    for  youth 
pcofjrzinii;    £iro   not    usod    for   other    progrjiTi>;    ;ind  CP.VA  Titles:.      By   ro  in- 
to ining   a   strong   anti-sub^;  ti  tution  cl*-n.»s«,    the  youth  with    tho  gre.Mi-of;t 
need^    ti:^    idLrnLifiod  by   Co 4 uj rc» f5 ,    wii  1   be:   inr;u>:ed  cj f    rc^co  I v  I n*j  L'txi: 
i:iand*jtod  prog  rctrr.3  and  servico^. 

7  0  001   L^d.    £;upoorts    the   uso  of    po  r  forma  nt:r>   standard:;    for  prLm^' 
Kx»onr.orr;  ,    oducr.  t  io"ia  1    r.rjencio:;,    -rm-."!    i^ietvico   do  t    vr^  vc- rr.   biirtCrJ    on  pi'o- 
qcain   roiiiiltr.  -      Over  rail   goalr;    rihould    bo   oc  tr;b  1  ir;h*>  .1    for   ^'uuLh    on;[;;lov  — 
rpc-nt,    training    ^mO.   Ctlucation   by    tha   5^ecrc;t.ary   ot    T.:ibor   and    the  Soorotan; 
of   EtUic^i  t  ioji  -      Th      c?.ur'Vi  a:^  i      on   such    goalu    Cor   prir^io   spon^orr:  r;houl.d 
strcri^Li    youth    t-ruployab  i  1  i  ty    develop:  ion  t  ,    3^^^   plae^jTMcnL    and    rt^- ti^M^  t  mi 
In    private    5:t*cLor   c-nip  loy  i?.o!\  t  ,    and   'rj.isic    cduc;^  I  iuma  I    nn^l    r^kill  ^idv*Mico- 
incnt.      Tiie    ^  t cin^:! l  .  fdr*    /"or   .'iorvio'ii    clr>  1  i  ve  rc^T*£i    oho Id  be    tailoretl  l.h^.» 
loouil     Icibfir    r^uirki^t    anv^    cconoiiyH.      'I'/io    po  r  Co  rin.*.  n  co    s  toi  [if  Itirilrt    Cor  the 
c*i Uio a ^.  LO na  1    ageii.T  i  tt:    rrlT^uld    be   o r:  t  ii' 5 1  i  L;hod    by    the   Sec  roi  nry   o  t"  I:Tdi;c:a- 
tic^rt    to   overall   tjoals    and   piirpoiit-i;    cir:    provliilc^d   binder   Ti  t!  Ir-    Tt    of  S 
2  3n^i.       Such    s  tan;l  a  rd5:    5:hould    5^tro.sr>    ed uo*- t  voua  1      dva noc.r  t^n  t.  ,  tlcerc-a^"»o 
in    dropouL    raLe5s  i  nc  ce*i  sc:.i    in   enip  loy*:bi  1  i  ty    of    the    youth  gi-adut\ting 

from    t'ho    Bocond^iry   eci  licl*  I:  io  n    *'>y    t^'-n  * 
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mont   ir.     i  :i»iJO  r.i  ti  L  vc    in    clc      lop  i  nrj    lor.fj    Litili    iinp.ict:    oti   yt.'jLli    o »    •  *<  t 
and    tr.'>inlr\<j    isnvici^.       Tho   Adri  ■  n  i  r;  ^.  rM  t  i  on  '  ^^    "i'cjii   ii    Ac  I:    t>"    ivfifj",  r. 

for    \'«irions    t-'Xf  »:.\p  L  ti  r-^*    or    iniiov^i    i  Vi  •   :  j  rot]  r  ^iin, :  .       'iht:   err  i;/n  <  i  ^.i  i       in    i.  :v'- 

:LnL?lvuK:»-T    in    any    yt>ut;l^    o^.plov  :     n  .    ij  j  1  I    pM;',"Cl    I  c:.;  tc^  » 

u*:o   of   ii  v:t  i  l*il>ic-    rosj)      -:j  In    ciJtJltlon^     tli<*    f  1  .  -  >:  i  b  i  l  >  .  / 

cxp'?ric  r'ca    OPii    policy    cjf    70001    L.Lfi.     t.h^i  L    the    cl  i. .  ►         m       ;j     :^    yot?  ch    :  Ui^ 
prov  icTc'fl    i;orvlc'.^;i    t^*""  i  1  o J'^oLh    !.<>    tbfir    r  c'O'.i.i^    nrid    r^.- c  L  itju  la  r  .  v    l  o 
thio    n*>rci  .   of    th»;    p;:\Vc\l.',-    s.-cro^/   \.L_!iln    Llio    i:o;^  .Tum  I  Ly  -       r.y    pl,ii:ji:.  ;  tjliL." 
cmpl  J  :i  *;  I       f  jri  ;.  i  n      t  n  c:    p  3  i  v  i^.  t.o    :j  ^ :  Lo  r    n o  c  cl  r*     V^'i  v    c n  L    y -  J  e "/  C:  ^    j "^O    _  L  i    n  s  ^» 

the*    job    rottjnl  ir^n    CacLor.r.    cn.i  bo    i:;ol^.itod   tinr.l    r;  t.  r  t f  t  n -i  lO.  ?    Uy  provicl- 
iny    iiv^rrc:    sJi  L'y    i»o  r  v  Ir;^.*:.;    to   yo-^Lh.       1' r'^'Lioji  l:    policry   C'«iipl  •       I  :io  s    joi^  pJ..^.oc'- 
Ri--7nt.,    TcALhoir    fchwin    ro  tLL_'n  L  ion  ,    th  ro u  fh    fivich    iioLlcics   iir-    Lho    30    c^r/    1  i  i  ^  1 1: 
on    p0  5;  L— p  lac^C'iTicmt.    s^orvicvr^    uncJor    tht-   pjronoa  L    Ci:'j''\    rco  u  1    l.  i  r»;i.;  .       Ti  ir; 
impr.  r  ii  t  i  vo    Lliat*    this    policy  Tr.oci  i  "  ic -ci    to    pi*ovLclc:   <;n    cju^'l    fiup  ■ .  :i     i  ■ : 

on    job    rotc-iiLlon    anrl    nrlvancc  ^r.^n  t  .  .     7000  1    ljt<!.     i:;    oncoi:  rriK-j-o.l    that  thir. 
onipli.  ir.  Ir;    is    bcinvj    £;t:  i:  i  on    1  y    co      i  c;    r  od    in   vcir-ion:^:   b  i  V  Ic^      pT_r.vlin^,;  I^cfor^*. 
Contj  I.  - 

Tlie  e*^  ttiHl  isJimont   of  fjoals  and  ohjectlves    for   p-a  r  t*.  v    t  pr.  I  i  :. 
yovith  should   bo   proitiotod   rind  encoi-i racjcd   tliroucjJi    j;uah    c jn^^^.^p t.r:   tii^  .-^n 
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ciin->Xoynb>i  Xi  ty   clr.velopmont   plan,    bonc-hnun  rJis    or   ::iniLJ.n:    id.-a::,  TfiL.:t' 
cjo^lr*   nnd   objectives    j^houlcl   h>c*    localiztrd   and    incU  vidu.i  I  i  l^ni^cU 
on  brociel   criteria   o.-;  t.ibX  ishod      through    the    loy  i.    In  t  i  on  .      TJit:  pur- 
pono   oe    .-.ucjh   gocils    and  objecLivos  will   Ijc:    to    [.lovido    tho   yc-.iLh   \/ L  th 
rciuUIy    idontifinblc    siyrjn    of   ndv.inconr^n  I. .       Wi.rh    tt^c    incrv^aiii-d  oripJui- 
sis    on   priv.-ite    nt^ctor   cinp  loysncn  L  ,    thL<-    i  n^poir  Lnnc       of    Job    rt.- t^.-n  L  ion  , 
job    adv.mcomon  t  ,    cind    0>:i->c'iricMicc>   will    hocomo    o!u;-!i.i  si  i  .lod  , 

Under    tho    7000  1    T.td,    Approc^ch,    t>io   youtU    are-    tciucjhi.    tho  ii.ipo:.- 
L»^nc-o   or    work    oxporlance    and    how    to   promote    I  hor;i>;c,' 1  vti;;    oud    t.Uc-ii     c  ::- 
pericnc-or;    to  cmployorii.      We   have:   loarnod    that   uniployor.^    ar^Li    locJij  ntj 
for   oir.plc>yoos  who   arc*    dopond.^blo   .md   li.^vo  barrio    odueational    and  cmi- 
ployabJlity   £;kill^^,       I^.y   d-volopiiuj    bond  una  r  I;  s  ,     t.ho   yout^  vrill    b-,  ablo 
to   dociLir.Aon  t    Lholr   a^J  * 'anuoiu^Tn  t    and   abilJtlt-r.,  ^ 

The*   vise    of    f.t  ipond  i    ^i^d    i  rt  c- n  f.  i  vt-    £3  i  loiv^i ;  loo;:;    i;hould    not  b^ 
providc'd    o.ocpt    in    spoL-vLc^  L    car^-t;   of    <->:L:r^_^nc    nf...d.    or    o?:Lr'adc-d    iip.     i  a  1  l  :^od 
Ejhlll    training    prior    i:o    job   placo::o:  /^Ithoii.jh    iJtip^nd".    ,-|],d  .illow- 

ancos   may    be    an    o-c;cll.ant   way   oi       1 1  rac  c  iiicj   youLli    into    tho  proura:,-.;, 

cio   not    bolievcj!    that    t>ioy    arc   a   usoful    tool     for   mo  t  i  va  I.  ia.j    thfj  par- 
ticipant."..      7OO0I    Ltd.    o\Lir    tho   yearn   ha.^    dovL-lop     '      ucc-os  si  fu  1  to^-h- 
nxiiKizj^i    to    cncouracjo    i-oLlvation    and    pa  r  t  i  cvi  pa  t  lo-i    wtt:hoUL:    t; !:  i  pr?p  .*5;  , 
alIov/a*ici-; ,    or    i  n^en  Li  vc:i  .       Ho.vc-vtr,     th^-    coi;f.ii   of   5Juc!i    ITacjiori;    ar;  trans- 
portr^tlon,    day    care,    hr-alth    oiro   or    cdlit-^r   .^ur»po.'t    ri.'rvioc-:    uhovild  not 
bo  barrior^:    to    :  a  i*  t  i  o  i  p.i  t  j  on    in    I  he    varir»n:i    prorr,i.:ir;    ,:i,d   r»oL  vicjc--^  pro- 
vidr  *:!  . 

5  )       K^l     1 1  ^*    \}  0^1  i  ll  J t  inq 

The    arc---;    raid   yotith   v/iLh    tlv-    cjroato^t    nr-ri    ;i!iould   bo  Uarrjotod 
br    '^iTo   youth    ern.loyj;  OT^t    and    traialny    1  o<j  I la  t.  ion  .      PriorLty    r^hoo.ld  b* 
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ijivfil    to    LhO::-.?    y:3l«.L:i   •/tu,.    i\L'.*    o.j  o  :i  I  I  v    tl  i      : ;  1     •  ::  . r  ■  '-i^    r  I   • :      i  ,  irj 

level    foe    1G--^1    y^'a  c   olcU^    u-llh    :\n    c.-.^-rMV..  t  ion    for    It    n    '  <- npp^.'-J    j. ; ;  cli  \' i  1 1>!    I ::;  , 
youth    uiidoi'    tho   r.tipL?  rv  i    ion   or    j  u  v  i  y  l1  Lc  L  Lcm   oC    Llic    j\:i;:iic'-'    sy;itor-i,  nrci 
tconari-v    p.--:  L'l.^n  L.-:  .       In   ^ititl  L  L  '  r>ii  ,     7  000  1    T.tc*  .    i^upportc;   a    x^>^i.oriJy    for  lii^jh- 
scUtJoI    0i."O£jou       ,    you'ih    *vho    Ix.'.Vc    b'-*--.t    tin.  ii^p  1  jyo^Z    iToi"    . ' : :  ^ , :    v  '  -io;':  , 

yovit-.h    LiOrilntj   ocjucil    o^^p^  j  r  L  i:n  i        ,    \{2l.t'^::\^f    h n^l :  '  *i»     ^  -  <  1    i  r  d  i  v  i  j'.:      J , 
yovit?i   with    tl'.'piijndd  L    ,    .ind    vt>'.:*..--     1  -ctin'^j       vib:;  t.in  ^  I         }>.:-iJc-  t-<:i-.    c^i..  I 

skill   d  'J  v<  r  1  o  pi  -1 1-  n  t . 
6  )       I : M  c  «n  I:  i_c  t  M    I .  ijj  k  n ' j  ^  :^ 

Any   Vjill    par.?:vcl    by  Coii'j  ri.  ^i-^  ai^aa^x  ^  n^i  :   t  t.-r  oov.>i>L«  r    •  j  o-^ 

<n-!cl  coorrn  t;  itU^r^.  !>c^L  ',  •      .i    tl^c-    o    o     ;  ^  i  oi^.  i  !.  c-'j.    fk.^l        -^j    o  >  r- ,i  I'    r  ► 

traiiiinc;    i  n^i  c  i  t;  »l  L  ion  l>  .    ^Lhe    2r?V,    c^c k  i  clr »    for    o lIl: ^  i      i^i  1    r-  •r\'jc  x:  nd  jt 

VEDI' A  :t a p r o Vc:  a   b o n o  J:  i l- i 7     In      c  L .  -L.  I  i } i  i    ^ j    i:;  L    o i !  c]    i  \  n    -i ,j i:- : .  -  •  i  v  ■  i     L. *  i c 
Ci-:TA    j:yi:;t-o:n  «:':luc:fi  L  ioiui  I    *-k;  I       .       70OO1    I.tc^.  it     i        m  -c-^j;  .irv 

in   oroc?r    t:o   n^oc^l.    the  v.L^lc    'v'ti  r  ir;  ;:y  iicjt-tlij    ox    'j.ho    t    c      t.  l  J  yf^-^»_it- 

Sucli    li:iI:c^Ljc:s    ar*o   clc:ii^~I\'    O-^Cinoci   ^vltiiin   T 1 1  *;»    Y    of    f*    It  3^5  , 
the    Aclniir;  if,  Uza  t  ion  *  G    **yoMt:h    Acc    of    lOoO**.       no'.;oVfi.- ,     t     r  *   co  r  i' n;.'rj       1  r,^j 
liiikticjos    unclear   TitLo    IT    uT    Lho    1 1? i  5^  1  n  t:  i  on    do    no!:    i .  r         r  i'j  o    th-,;  ^rn^*:- 
stroriQ    coo  L  d  i  n£i  t  ion  .       70001    Ltd,    j^^tron^jlv    Lircjo^'.    1  ho        ' l"^- L  t  j"^  of 
i^.Tbor    and    loc::il    or  i;po    i;;por:Gori^    to   h^ivc    the-    i^^ht^C:       -.yir-o        i^Ai  Llio  ^^i  ty 
on    the   OT:ipl  oym  :?u  t    c^nci    train  in  Lj    pre  */iti  Lo?is    u:n.ler    Ti.  r.l:;    J  T  ,  ,^  s    Lh- ?   I^^.  c  — 
rC't-'iry   of    I-'^cIlicj^i  I.  ion   and   eOMca  c  ion  i  1    cicjonc  Lon   hnvo   on    t:>i'''    c:duc:ti  t  i  o:":»:i  I 
compononts    of   Ti tlo  I. 

Tho    rolt;   oC    cil  t.orn«rt  t  i  vc^    ec"*vj  c:«:i  ?:  ioi\    1:;    no*:,    nO*-q  .irt  L::l  y    n eld r*.:'"^:.  o  J 
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£ks   a  method  of  mcotincj    the  ncseds   of   diaadvcm  Laguti  youth   undo  •  Lho 
Administration's   propot;cil.      The   acgislcTtion  shouia   [provide:  v: rimtrou 

that   adequate    funds   bo  used  by    the    local   educational   agencioK  for 
alternative  educational  experiences   under  Title    IX.      The  involvement 
of  community   based  organizations  with    the   local   educational  ayencico 
and   schools    should  be   required    for    the   developinon t   atid    im}.. To:.;en t.t t  Ion 
of    alternative   education,    whenever  po.'^sible. 

In   order    to   improve    the   comprehensive   nature   of    the  "Vouth 
Kducation   and  Training  Act"   and    the   "Youth  Training   and  Knipl oy iiv>n t 
Act"   within    S    2385  ,    7OO01   Ltd.    suygeiits    the   State   Supplemental  Pi-i- 
grams   provisions   under  Subpart    2,    Title    XT,    be   utilised   for  cooperative 
programs  v/ith    the   KquaX  Chance    Supplc;:iU;n tr?    under   Section  Titl^i 
I,      The   monies   made   available   under  both   of    thef^e   Titles   shou7.d  b-: 
targeted    to    those   areas  meeting    the  eligibility   criteria   as  specl«!^oa 
jn   Section    413.      Thus;,    in-school    and  out-of-schoo]    youth    in    the  a;-eas 
of  greatetiL    need  v/ill    be   provided   n    trvily   comprehensive   pachr.ge   of  prro- 
grams    and   services    designed   to   address    the   employment,    training,  and 
education   i>roblen»»-.   of    tho^ie   areas.       SucJi   programs   and   services  shalJ. 
be  developed,    implemented,    and   adminis  teri:d    through    coopo  X'a  t  i  vr»  afjree- 
ments  vfith    the   prime   sponsor   and   the   St^ite   Educational  Agency. 

The  purpose   of    thos^!   Supplci.Tcntal    Protjrjims      will   be    to  croo£jera- 
tivoly   addrc5;s    the   sev^cre  obstacles    to    the   employment  and   cn;j loy i:!b  L 1  i  ty 
development  of    the   youth    living   in   areas   of  severe   cconoa.ic  nnd  social 
problems.      The   cooperative   plans    to   meet    the   obstaclci?   of   youth  in 
these  areas   shall  be   included   in    the  prime   sponsor's   youth   plan   and  bo 
approved  by    the   Secretary  of   Labor   as   an   integral   paxt  of    the   prime  spon- 
sor's  comprehensive   plan.      Such    plans   should  also  be    reviewed   by   the  youth 
advisory    council   and    Llie   local    district   advisory   council.       7000  1  Ltd. 
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Inljor   or^jan  l2r<i  t  io]^; ,    rjrivut-c-   £Jc:CLO:,    co::--p.i.iii  Ly    ti.u^i-a    o  vf  j i     ;  l  i  v  ir^  .  ^ 
and  other   co:ii.:uia  i  t  y  ora      J       t  ionii , 

In   arldltioii,    ci   ^4*lLion.l3.    Coin:  1 1r..,  ic^n   on  Vcutili    V:t  ip  1  r )  ^  :        l     i  il 

Trciiniln'i   ^r^hould   b^r         t  ib  I  Lnl  to    :  u    I  cxnr^lrse    .in.*         .-  Lo;*  :» 

ooorclinahc-d    coiiri>rohi  :r.«s  a;^ijrr>nc*>i    L<r>   yo»j  t  h  .       i'h^.,'    j  v  i  r:      ;  j  J^rlLy 

Chc!  Com:n  i  :  on  ::hon:c:  b---  t  rj  o:-;:>Iori.-  ^;nr?  L-'.?t':-.rT  »tK  :-iv'T  fivli'L.iV  i  t i \-o  1  •.■  ^-i. i c- .i  I: 
i       ^oc-on,l.;  :-y   rsc^iiool    a.,  t  i  v  i  t,  .  .? V.i.  ^    hiOl:,t.».r.     Ihc-    k  .  r*-crt_\\'^:,i.  «>f  ii- 

Thu'    in*^  I  li 'i  ion    oT       !  1    'vJcr  s    c«  f    mc^c:  It- lv'    vriiifii     i  :  .    .r*.  if-^-. 

youth    c:'!: '  i  -n  t    c:rni    t  ;*  -  i.  7:  i.  n       i.h^ju'^l    bt*    1  i  nrl'jc:     lOj  j  1  : ;  ■  ■        i  :i    In-.     '^1    i  *i - 

nin^I,    cli_-vc' 1  i->p:r    :i  t:  ,     i:".:.- 1 --^^ :  i  L- . .  t  i  .iti.I    it  c*:  i  i  t  O  '  ;  t i . r    oT    t  u-^.i    v^-cj  :  r.i-*  l 

Jior  vic:-.*r,  .       It    in    t^nly    th^'%;^:,:i    Mil..    : i  Ll  i  ^  •  ^- iih  i  p    t-b    !.    t  ho    livor;    o t^hu- 
d  i    nL;'//inL.-i^Tt^(.l    you^h  /..:f'rMfM    r  •  i  %-    hr-    tL;.tly    iir.p .  c>V(.'<  T  .       Yu'^Ol        t  ^1 . 

in    f^-nc-'.i  ramrod    by    thi;    CO  .'iC  -  *  r : :   o;^  p  r  c  >  n  c-^l   by    t>,<^-   Ct  i  ivj  ri:-  > i  f>^ir^ic,i- 
I'T-rly    tho    AcLii  tl  ir;  L  Tci  L  ion  -  i'.  i.  nc^- 1  y    hopci    tM.il     M:,-    cfvfj^^  -i-.:t:t^>-.  b-r- 

woon    tho   v^irious    f4.':l0:al    ciopiir*  i..  ::n  t.s    tint:!    n'j^-nciof^^    Irt'itir.    c>^'i^^.;:c.it  loi:' 
the    privaLo    rioctor-,    co^.triii^  i  ^:y    barj^d   o  L-yanl       t  »  oris  ,    <.'cl  jcr:  t  iunci  L     it.  ll- 
tutions,    iind    th*=?    othor   oo;:inninity   o  rrjani  ;^  d  t  ion?;   will    c:ontinuci    i  ji  ovd^r 
to    diffuse    the    social    clyn^miLo  \.'hic:h  will    be   upcjri  if   v.-o    f n  I  I  tci 

meet    this  challoncjc. 
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GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTER 
OF  METROPOLITAN  DETROIT 
CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM 
2930  Crane 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  ^4821'! 


TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  TO: 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Senator  Schweiker  and  Senator  Randolph 


Presented  By: 
Audrea  H.  Blanding 
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Mr.  Chairman^  my  name  is  Audrea  H<  Bland ing  and  I  am  the 
Director  of  the  Detroit  Greater  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center/Career  Intern  Program  (GOIC/CIP).     I  am  honored  to  present 

MY   TESTIMONY   BEFORE   THE   COMMITTEE   ON  LaBOR   AND   HUMAN   RESOURCES  IN 

support  of  the  amendment  to  the  comprehensive  employment  training 
Act.    As  a  member  of  GOIC*  an  affiliate  of  QIC's  of  America*  it 
is  both  gratifying  and  complimentary  for  our  organization  to  have 

BEEN    IDENTIFIED   TO  TESTlr'Y, 

May  I  ALSO  bring  you  greetings  from  our  Board  Chairman*  the 
Rev.  Roy  A,  Allen  and  a  continued  thank  you  for  the  support  you 
have  given  to  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan*  our  National  Founder  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

As  Director  of  Detroit's  Career  Intern  Program*  I  must  focus 

MY   REMARKS   ON   THE   CRISIS   OF   THE    DESTRUCTION   OF   OUR  MOST  IMPORTANT 
resource  OUR  YOUTH. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Carl  Rowan  that  as  of  December  79* 

MORE  THAN   ONE   AND  ONE   HALF   MILLION   TEENAGERS  WERe" OUT  OF  WORK* 

INCLUDING  3^17*000  BLACKS.      Th I S    IS   A  JOBLESS   RATE   OF   34%   FOR  BLACK 

youngsters;    however*    it    is   generally  AGREED  BY  EXPERTS   SUCH  AS 

THOSE    IN   THE   NATIONAL   UrBAN   LeAGUE's   RESEARCH   DEPARTMENT  THAT  THIS 

PERCENTAGE   GOES   AS  HIGH  AS   THE   50-60  PERCENT  RANGE    IN  THE  INNER 

e    ^  ^:f>/£  Lf  £^<*  c<f,¥  u  C  <y      /yf  • 

CITIES   OF   OUR   NATION.      FIGURES   FROM  MESC  WOULD  SUPPORT  THESE  FIGURES 

AND   FURTHER   SUGGEST  THAT  MiCHIGAn's   UNEMPLOYMENT   RATE  MAY   RANGE  FROM 

FOUR    C*)    TO   TEN    (10)   POINTS   HIGHER   THAN   THE   NATIONAL  AVERAGE.  ThIS 

HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT    IS   DUE    IN    PART   TO   THE   FACT  THAT  MANY   16-21  YEAR 

OLDS   FAIL   TO  COMPLETE   HIGH   SCHOOL.      In   FACT^    IN   1978..    5^^70  STUDENTS 

DROPPED  OUT  OF   DETROIT   SCHOOLS.      ThE   OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

(1) 
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Center,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  has  addressed  this 

GREAT  PROBLEM  OF   THE   WASTE   OF   HUMAN   POTENTIAL.  FOLLOWING 

Dr.  Sullivan's  vision  and  leadership,  the  local  OIC,  GOIC, 

ESTABLISHED   THE    DETROIT   CIP,    REPLICATING   THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Philadelphia  program.    The  project  is  being  funded  with  a 

GRANT  FROM  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LaBOR's   OFFICE   OF   YoUTH  PROGRAMS 

TO  THE  National  Institute  of  Education, 

Detroit  CIP  has  been  in  operation  twenty-six  (26)  months 

AND   IN  that   short  TIME   SPAN   HAS   BEEN   SUCCESSFUL    IN  DEVELOPING  AN 
excellent  WORKING  RELATIONSHIP  WITH   THE   LOCAL   EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 
As   WELL  AS   OTHER   COMMUNITY   AGENCIES   AND  THE   COMMUNITY    IN  TOTALJ 
AS   EVIDENCED   BY   THEIR  MATERIAL,    TECHNICAL,   AND  MORAL  SUPPORT, 
AND  BY   COMMUNITY   PARTICIPATION    IN  THE   CIP   CONFERENCE  HELD 

December  5-7,  1979  in  Detroit.    Most  importantly,  CIP  has  gained 

THE   RESPECT  OF   THE    INTERNS    lY  SERVES.      ThIS   RESPECT    IS  DEMONSTRATED 
BY  THE   ENTHUSIASM  THE    INTERNS   EXHIBIT  WHEN   TALKING  TO   THEIR  PEERS 
ABOUT  CIP  AND    ITS   PROGRAM J   BY  THE   ABSENCE   OF    GRAFFITI    ON   THE  WALLS 
OF   THE   CORRIDORS   AND  ROOMS   OF   THE   SCHOOL,    BY   THE   ABSENCE   OF  OBSCENE 
AND  ABUSIVE   LANGUAGE,    BY   STUDENTS   PUNCTUAL  ARRIVAL  TO  CLASS  AND 
BY   THE   SUCCESS  OF   THE   COHORT    IV  RECRUITMENT  WHICH   RESULTED  IN 
INTERNS   BEING   ADMITTED  WHO  OPTED   FOR   CIP   FOR   REASONS   OTHER  THAN 
DROPPING  OUT   OF  SCHOOL. 

The  SUCCESS  of  the  CIP  can  also  be  demonstrated  statistically. 
Of  the  three  hundred  and  five  (305)  persons  who  were  enrolled, 
to  date--  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  (15*i)  interns  who 

ARE   attending   AT  A  6^Z  WEEKLY  ATTENDANCE   RATE.      ThERE   HAVE  BEEN 

(2) 
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THIRTY-TWO   (32)    GRADUATES   REPRESENTING  10,5%   OF   THE  TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT.      Of    THE   THIRTY-TWO    (32)    GRADUATES-.    NINE    (9)  ARE 
IN  COLLEGHr    ONE    (1)    IS    IN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING^    ONE    (1)  IS 

job  seeking*  and  twenty-one  (21)  are  employed. 

Subjective  measures  of  CIP  success  are  numerous.  The 

RESPECT   shown  FOR   FELLOW    INTERNS   AS   DEMONSTRATED    IN   THE  INTERNS 
student  COUNCIL   PROCEEDINGS*    IN   THE   ENTHUSIASM    IN   WHICH  THE 

CIP  Script;  the  student  newspaper  is  received*  in  the  support 
that  the  basketball  team  receives*  in  the  applause  received  by 
the  choir*  or  in  the  attendance  to  the  many  other  cip  activities 
are  indicative  of  the  interns  growing  self  worth. 

Interns  willingness  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to 

COMMUNITY  projects  AND  FORUMS  AS   EVIDENCED  BV   THEIR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  CITY  WIDE   RECRUITMENT^    PARTICIPATION    IN   CAREER  AND  COLLEGE 
DAY*    PARTICIPATION    IN  TeEN  FoRUM;   A  LOCAL   RADIO   STATION^  AND 
PARTICIPATION    IN   ASSISTING   NEEDY   FAMILIES   ARE   DEMONSTRATIONS  OF 
THEIR   GROWING   SENSE   OF    RESPONSIBILITY  AND  DIGNITY.. 

The   VARIETY   OF   HANDS-ON   EXPERIENCE   SELECTED  AND  SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPLETED  BY   THE    INTERNS   G I VE5.TEST IMONY   TO  THE   SUCCESS   OF  CIP. 
The  WIDE    SPECTRUM  OF   CAREERS   SELECTED  GIVES   TESTIMONY  TO  THE 

effectiveness  of  the  career  counseling  seminar*  the  fused  academics 
and  the  individual  and  group  counseling  components  of  the  program. 
Interns  have  had  training  as  diverse  in  experience  as  in  an 
architectural  firm  to  tailoring  and  telecommunications. 

He   could  GO   ON  and  on  RELATING  ANECDOTES   THAT  GIVE  EVIDENCE 
OF    INTERNS   STRIVING  TO  REACH  THEIR   POTENTIAL  AND  HOW  THE  ENVIRON* 

(3) 
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MENT  OF  CIP  AND  THE   CIP   STAFF    IMBUED  WITH  THE  OIC  PHILOSOPHY 
"of   helping  others   TO  HELP   THEMSELVES"   HAS   ASSISTED  THESE  YOUNG 

people  to  a  decision  of  maximizing  their  potential, 

The  growing  respect  of  interns  for  themselves,  their  peers, 

THEIR   property,    AND   THEIR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES   AS  WELL  AS  THE 
selection   of    such  a   broad  spectrum  of   vocations  by  THE  INTERN 
SEEMS   TO  SPEAK  OF   HOPE   FOR   THE   FUTURE,    OF   FAITH    IN  A  GOVERNMENT 
THAT  WILL  PROVIDE  THE   EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL  ALLOW 
THEM  TO  CONTINUE   TO   PREPARE   THEMSELVES,    OF   AN  EXPECTATION  THAT 
THE   ECONOMY  WILL   BE   OF  A  NATURE   THAT  WILL  SUPPORT  THE   JOBS  THAT 
THEY  HAVE   PREPARED  FOR  AND  TRAINED  FOR,   AND  OF  A  BELIEF   THAT  A 
SOCIETY   WILL   PREVAIL   THAT  WILL  ALLOW  THEM  TO  SEEK  AND  ACHIEVE 
UPWARD  MOBILITY,    SATISFACTORY    INCOMES,    WORK   SATISFACTION,  QUALITY 
OF   LIFE,    AND   PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

MV- CHAIRMAN   THANK,S   YOU  FOR  THE   OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  THIS 
TESTIMONY   TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 


ERIC 
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TO 

THE   DETROIT   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Dr.    Ar-thur  Jefferson 
General  Superintendent 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

March   11,  1980 
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I,    ARTHUR   JEFFERSON,    GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    THE  DETROIT 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,    AM   PLEASED   TO    PRESENT   TESTIMONY    IN  SUPPORT 
OF   THE   CAREER   INTERN    PROGRAM   CURRENTLY   BEING   CONDUCTED  BY 
THE   GREATER   OPPORTUNITIES    INDUSTRIALIZATION   CENTER  OF  METRO- 
POLITAN DETROIT. 

SINCE    1978,    17HEN    CAREER    INTERN    PROGRAM   V7AS    ESTABLISHED  IN 
OUR  CITY,    THE    DETROIT    SCHOOL    SYSTEM    HAS    COOPERATED   V7ITH  GOIC 
PROGRAM    STAFF    IN    PROVIDING   MEANINGFUL   ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   YOUTHS    WHO    HAVE    DROPPED   OUT   OF    PUBLIC  OR 
PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLS    PRIOR  TO   HIGH   SCHOOL   GRADUATION.       IN  PARTICU- 
LAR,   STAFF    FROM    THE    REGION    EIGHT    OFFICE    OF    THE    DETROIT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS    HAVE   WORKED    CLOSELY    V/ITH    THE    CAREER    INTERN  PROGRAM 
SINCE    ITS    INCEPTION.        I    BELIEVE    THAT   IVE    HAVE    ESTABLISHED  AND 
MAINTAINED   IVELL    DEFINED    PROGRAM    LINKAGES    WITH  GOIC. 

INDIVIDUALIZED    INSTRUCTION,    SMALL    STUDENT-COUNSELOR    RATIO  AND 
EXTENSIVE    CAREER   DEVELOPMENT   ACTIVITIES    ARE    FEATURES    THAT  MAKE 
THE  CAREER   INTERN   PROGRAM   PARTICULARLY   ATTRACTIVE.  PARTICIPANTS 
WHO  SUCCESSFULLY   COMPLETE    THIS    PROGRAM  AND    PASS    THE  DETROIT 
HIGH    SCHOOL    PROFICIENCY   TEST   ARE   AWARDED    REGULAR   DETROIT  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS    HIGH    SCHOOL    DIPLOMAS.       AT    THE   CONCLUSION   OF    THE  FIRST 
YEAR  OF  OPERATION,     3  5    YOUTHS    HAVE   BEEN   SUCCESSFUL   PROGRAM  PAR- 
TICIPANTS   AND   HAVE    RECEIVED   HIGH   SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS. 

I    SUPPORT    THE    CONCEPT    THAT   ALTERNATIVE   EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    COMPLETION   MUST    BE    MADE   AVAILABLE   FOR  YOUTHS 
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WHO   ARE    UNABLE    TO    BENEFIT    FROM  CONVENTIONAL,    SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 
MOREOVER,    I    STRONGLY   BELIEVE   THAT    IT    IS    INCUMBENT    UPON  A 
PUBLIC    SCHOOL   SYSTEM   TO    CONTINUALLY    REVIEW r    UPDATE,  AND 
IMPROVE   CURRICULUM   OFFERINGS    SO   THAT   THE  NECESSITY  FOR 
YOUTHS   TO   TUFtN   TO   OUT-OF-SCHOOL    PROGRAMS    FOR   HIGH  SCHOOL 
COMPLETION   WILL   BE    MINIMIZED,       HOWEVER,    IT    IS  SOMETIMES 
NECESSARY   TO    PROVIDE   OUT-OF-SCHOOL    LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR   THESE   TROUBLED    YOUTH-       I    BELIEVE    THAT    SUCH  OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
LEARNING   OPPORTUNITIES    ARE    BEST  .  PROVIDED    IN    PARTNERSHIP  WITH 
PUBLIC  AND   PAROCHIT^   SCHOOLS.       THE    GOIC  CAREER    INTERN  PROGRAM 
IS    AN    EXCELLENT    EXAMPLE    OF    A    RESPONSIBLE,    VITAL  PARTNERSHIP 
LINKING   A   COMMUNITY-BASED    ORGANIZATION   V7ITH   A    PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM    IN   THE    SERVICE   OF   TROUBLED  YOUTH. 

SINCE   COMMUNITY   PARTICIPATION   AND   ASSISTANCE   ARE    ESSENTIAL  TO 
CURRICULUM   IMPROVEMENT,    I    STRONGLY    SUPPORT    THE    CONTINUED  OPERA- 
TION  OF    THE   CAREER    INTERN    PROGRAM,    NOT   ONLY  AS    AN  ALTERNATI^-TE 
EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY    BUT  ALSO  AS    A  VEHICLE   FOR  IMPROVING 
REGULAR   SCHOOL  PROGRAMS- 
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CXCCUTIVK  COUMCIL 


Vies  pmaioe^Ts 


APPOINTED  OFFICERS 


Mortr»cenTr«4  R*^nn  p             n            y**^           ^^^^^^B    .^^^^^^    .^^^H^H  _                                                                HoJIand  PAvf^* 

J<mfn'«  L  Pvea1r.09»  I  I^^V  |  ]  X /x\      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  G  iS    A  T  i  V «  Oi^tdTOM 

5o«tfu:.„,r.J  H*9.on  |J               \    /j            ^  ^B^^  ^M^B  ^^^X  V.rTvs.i,. 

Jo*.«  H    MoK:*mic.  I.  C  C  P51.  A  T  *  aqv.jjoh 
^k>*m.«».r«  n^o„                  NATIONAL  ASSOCtATlON  OF  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ALUMNI 

V^^TJSJI]!^^^                                                                        ^   O    OO^  »B3.  CAMMICMACt..  CA  OSCOa  OH  G /VN  I A  T          A  l  AO  V 

^  jBCi>  Vincent 

cx  OFFICIO  fMEMD^n  lo  Kaz*^  80  P^>'  J^Ot>« 

Jo«  E  Cfi9g« 
P*»»  Pf«l»ef»nt 

S«nJLt^ir  Cmylozxi  Helaon,  ChaArmM 

Sub-Comtt«o  -  Un«mploytt«nt»  Poverty  ajnd  Mlgra^ry  L^ljor 
United  Stetas  Senate 
V&ahlii«rton»  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Kelson  1 

Juat  a  few  daytt  a50»  I  learned  ateut  the  hearln«B  Bched\LL«Ml        your  eu'k>-comalttee  on 

13  MAxch  198D»   Uuroxx«h  telephone  convereatlone  with  staff  pereonnel  of  S<^nator  Craneton^a 

and  Con^reaaman  Mat8ul*e  offlcee« 

The  aubjeet  ur^er  dlscuaalon  la  of  extreme  Interest  to  iia.     Therefore,  I  lamedletaly 
€ot  In  touch  with  Paul  Ver«ette»  our  le^lalatlvo  repreaantatlve.  and  aaJced  hlai  to  find 
out»  without  delay»  If  ve  could  preoent  teatlaony  at  euch  hearing  regarding  our  proposed 
CCC  IX,  coplea  of  trhleh  ware  sent  to  all  mea'bara  of  the  Con^reea  on  25  January  80. 

Mr*  Robert  Knight  of  your  sub-coaalttee  ataff.  advloed  Paul  that  w©  were  too  late 
to  present  our-  case  In  person.     He  did  su^^at,  however,  that  we  prepare  a  atateaant 
and  send  It  ^  cover  letter  requeetlns  that  It  \^  Included  In  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting.     Thla  atateaent  woiUd  then  becoae  part  of  the  report  which  will  be  publlohed 
shortly  after  the  aub-coaalttee  coapletea  Its  deliberation*  • 

I  ta  eorry  the  relationship  of  our  25  January  letter  to  the  work  of  your  sub-co«alttee, 
waa  not  nore  evident.     However,  auch  aa  we  regret  being  unable  to  offer  verbal  testimony 
and  answer  any  queatlona  developing  from  our  atatementa,  we  are  atlll  very  happy  to  oub- 
mlt,  aa  follows,  the  statement  I  would  have  xead  to  the  committee  -  for  Inclusion  in 
the  coamlttee  proceeding.     Ve  aaaume  you  and  the  committee  will  accord  It  the  same 
review  and  consideration  It  would  probably  have  received  aa  a  verbal  presentation, 
fa  will  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  the  sul>-comml ttee  proceedings  and/or  report, 
upon  coapletlon. 

KR  CKAIBM^  AXD  MEMBERS  OP  THE  3UB-COMHITTEE 

My  name  I0  Bob  Griffiths.     I  aa  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Civilian  Conaez^tlon  Corpa  Alumni   (MACCCA)  •     Our  membership  Is  made  up  of  veterans 
of  the  flrat  and  original  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  ,  whlcsh  was  In  existence 
from  1933  to  19^2.     To  the  beat  of  our  knowledge,  there  waa  no  le^lolatlon  which 
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Senator  Cajrlor^  Nol.son  (continued) 


10  K&ro»i  80 


orflcl&lly  abolished  the  riret  CCC* 

ctiaptere  or  tlile  aasocl&tlon,   Toned  olnoat  three  yaas-a  a«o,  are  located 
In  all  fifty  states 

Our  purpoae,   in  addition  to  preoervlns  the  hiatory  and  accoapliahaento  of  CCC  I,   la  to 
do  Boaethias  tan^Ue  to  help  solve  today*  a  probLLeaa* 

We  are  very  nuch  concerned  with  the  growing  pro"bl«»  related  to  conservation  of  the 
n&tion*a  natural  resources.  We  are  also  concerned  about  thoae  probleas  related  to 
our  rapidly  ert>wlz2«  Senior  American  population « 

Even  Mre  urs«nt,  la  our  concern  over  youn^  Americana  who  are  Just  beginning  their 
Journey  Into  a  future  already  shadowed  by  the  clouds  of  oconoalc  uncertainty  and 
Impending  ahortagea  and  depletion  of  the  energy  sources  that  keep  thla  nation  proeperoua* 
productive  and  a  world  power* 

We  recognlM*   in  the  unfortunate  stratification  of  our  society^   that  youth  aay  have  Its 
day',  but  not  alwaya  Jte  say*  and  does  not  necessarily  enjoy  equal  status  or  equal 
opportunity*     Economically,  many  are  about  m  the  same  position  we  NACCCA  members  were 
In  1933«     Another  revitalized  CCC  could  be  the  answer  and  should  be  given  most  serious 
consideration  by  our  government* 

Our  association*   therefore,  most  urgently  reconmsnds  to  the  President  and  th*5  Congresa 
that  a  permanent  National  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  be  established  with  the  least 
possible  delay.     We  further  recommend  that  the  current  budgetary  Item  of  one  billion 
dollars,   earmarked  for  relief  of  youth  unemployment,   be  used  for  establishment  and  initial 
operation  of  CCC  II.     It  shoxQd  be  specially  noted  that  CCC  II  will  acre  than  re*pay 
its  coata  in  many  forra  and  In  many  ways* 

CCC  I  was  one  of  the  moat  successful  programs  of  the  critical  depression  period  of  the 
thirties.     Many  of  the  projects  carried  out,  are  still  very  much  In  evidence  today. 
AS  an  aside,  some  of  the  young  people  of  today's  California  Conservation  Corps,  are 
working  in  project  areas  created  by  the  original  CCC  over  forty  yeara  ago* 

The  aum  of  one  billion  dollars  will  covex  the  operation  of  CCC  II  for  approximately 
one  year,  with  an  estimated  enrollee  strength  of  TO.OOO.  plus  appropriate  supervisory 
and  overhead  personnel.     We  are  recommending  a  permanent  CCC  II  and  would,  therefore, 
hope  and  expect  th&t  the  first  year  experience  will  lead  to  an  expanded  future  operation. 

Our  members,   with  their  mge.  experience  and  wlsdon  -  working  in  harmony  with  a  large, 
modem  day  CCC  -  can  be  a  vital  and  leading  force  In  our  nation^ a  conservation  and 
energy  efforts.     We  can  be  of  great  value  In  the  establishment  and  organisation  of 
CCC  n  and  contrl'tute  immsasirrably  to  Its  operation  and  development. 

We  do  not  wish  CCC  II  to  be  competitive  with  other  existing  government  organlssations, 
feeling  that  merger  with  such  existing  organ  1  rations  as  YACC  and  YCC  can  be  accoaplished 
with  very  little  difficulty. 
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It  la,  howevart   our  thinking  that  CCC  II  muat  b«  devoted  entirely  to  conaervmtlon  or 
the  HAtlon'a  nj&tur&l  resources.     There  arOf  ot  course*  eerloua  n&tlonaJL  urlnn  prohloaa 
vhlch  deeerve  the  urs^nt  attention  ot  the  federal  govemaent  and  we  certainly  have  no 
quarrel  with  youth  uneaploywent  proijramo  alaed  In  that  direction.     We  do  feel«  though, 
that  CCC  II  ahould  be  or^sanlaatlonally  separated  rroa  youth  urbttn  prograsa. 

Moat  certaAnly,   CCC  II  auat  never  be  conaldered  aa  a  ''national,  handout-  or  "relief^ 
or^anl cation.     Enrollment  ahould  not  be  confined  to  youth  uneaployment  and  velfare 
rolls*     The  corps  itust  not  be  conaldered  sa  a  **duBipln^  ^rounda**  and  mo  do  su^^^at 
careful  acreenln^p  wherever  possible »   for  obvloua  alaflta  and  Aalcontenta«  Enrollaont 
ahould  be  open  -to  all  within  a«e  brackets,  who  want  to  work  and  aerve  their  country. 
The  uneapXoytftent  problem  will  still  be  served  as  a  currently  employed  youth,  upon 
Joining  CCC  II  p   woijQ.d  create  a  Job  vacancy  Tor  another  \memployed  youth.     We  au^seat 
that  enroXleea  be  sln^e  and  In  the  a«e  bracket  of  approxlmateXy  17  to  23.  HACCCA 
also  recosnlses  thmt  youth  unemployment  Is  not  limited  to  the  maXe  youth  population 
and,   of  course,  envlalona  female  aa  well  as  aaXe  CCC  n  enrolleea.     However,  you  will 
probably  find  that  aaoat  of  our  mature  membera,   being,  admittedly.   In  the  ** square** 
cate^ryi   would  probably  favor  separate  rather  than  co-ed  camps  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  attainment  of  the  fullest  possible  productivity 

A  sln^Q  CCC  IT   civilian  director,   z-eportln^  to  a  single  government  agency  -  with 
highest  possible  organisation  statua  -  is  recommended,  recognising,  of  course,  the 
necessity  for  close  coordination  with  and  support  from  other  government  agencies* 

We  can  cmvlalon  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  as  the  loglcaJL  agencies  to  recruit 
CCC  II  enrolleea.     The  Office  of  Personnel  Kanagement  would  probably  become  Involved 
In  the  recruitment  and  placement  of  civilian  supervisory  and  overhead  personnel. 

Such  government  agencies  aa  Interior,   Agriculture,  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service 
would  probably  be  the  source  of  CCC  II  work  projects  and  programs.     In  addition,  we  would 
hope  to  aee  the  new  Department  of  Education  become  involved  In  a  realistic  and  meaningful 
CCC  XI  emrollee  general  education  and  vocational  training  program. 

As  in  the  days  of  CCC  I,  we  believe  our  Dex^artment  of  Defense,   is  In  the  best  pcsslblo 
position  and  the  most  qualified  -  loglstlcally  apeaklng  and  otherwlae  -  to  administer 
CCC  II,     We  believe  DOD  can  again  establish  a  quasi-military  environment  without  being 
overly  mllltarlatic  and  administer  discipline  and  direction  In  a.  strict  but  benign 


Wo  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  any  military  training  at  CCC  II  camps.  At  the  same  time, 
once  again  recalling  the  thirties,  we  recognise  that  the  reserve  and/or  natlonaX  guard 
o^'^icer  personnel  would  receive  excellent  on-the-job  training  amaumlng  that  DOD  chose 
'to  follow  the  oucceasful  CCC  I  pattern*  Furthermore,  enroXlees  -  in  a  quasi- military 
environment  -  would,  like  us,  learn  about  reasonable  discipline «  how  to  live  and  wozic 
with  others  •  and  this  wlXl  help  condition  them  for  all  kinds  of  personal  adjustments 
in  the  future.     This,   in  itself,  would  be  a  big  plus  for  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  CCC  II  enrolleea  should  be  performed  under  the  supervision  of  seasoned 
and  well  trained  forestry  and  park  personnel  as  well  as  others  Intimately  acquainted  with 
and  trained  In  the  types  of  work  projects  to  be  carried  out^ 


fashion* 
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Senator  G«ylozti  Nelson  (cson tinned) 


BecAUM  ot  the  njLticre  or  a  CCC  II  ttlaelon^  Koat  cupa  »rt>uld  xrrobabay  h&ve  to  be 
residential  In  nature,     Sixrprlalnelyp  there  are  still  -  sore  than  forty  years  later  - 
some  original  CCC  tulldln«»  and  land  still  In  beln«.     The  CSA  also  has  listed  many 
surplus  Taulldlniis  and  Installations  (particularly  sllltary)  vhlch  would  serve  as  ex- 
cellent sites  for  CCC  II  cauips.     The  enrollees  can  do  their  own  uj^tadln^  oT  these 
fscllitles*     Vhore  necessary^  the  enrollees  can  construct  their  own  camps  as  we  did 
In  CCC  I, 

It  would  be  our  su^sestlon  that»  wherever  possible,  enrollees  be  assigned  to  oasps 
^thln  the  state  where  they  reside,  thus  slnljtlslng  transportation  and  other  related 
costs. 


The  hl^  percerntasB  or  unemploysent  sjfton^  our  teen«*a«era  and  youn^  adults  In  their 
early  20*s,  especially  slnorltles.  Is  a  aost  disturbing  and  eerloua  n&tlonal  problea* 

An  unemployed  youn«ster  often  loses  faith  In  self  and  country  and  frequently  winds 
up  without  purpose  or  direction*     We  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  thirties  to  under- 
stand this* 

In  these  tlses,  sany  turn  to  drugs  to  relieve  anxiety,  Insectirlty  and  InaTalllty  to 
cope.  Kany  turn  to  crime  to  buy  the  drugs  and  the  material  things  they  think  they 
cannot  do  without* 

There  are  those  who  feel  CCC  II  ml^t  have  a  difficult  "row  to  hoe-  -  -times  today 
are  auch  different  from  the  thlrtleo.   the  kids  are  spoiled,  they  aren't  hungry  enough* 
desparate  enough,  dedicated  enough*  willing  enough  to  give  unselfishly  to  eoclety,  want 
sosethlng  for  nothing,  etc.** 

Admittedly,   thla  cottld  well  apply  to  some  young  people  and  we  do  not  want  to  appear  to 
be  looking  at  CCC  II  throu^  -rose  colored  glasses-. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  there  are  more  than  enou^  young  Americans  still  willing 
to  give  -a  piece  of  their  life"  to  their  country  which  has  given  them  so  much. 

That  Is  why  ws  are  confident  that  CCC  II  can  and  will  be  a  huge  auccess  -  that  It  will 
help  lead  our  young  people  b&ck  to  the  -real"  values  of  life  and  what  It  means  to  be 
an  American  -  that  It  will  do  great  things  for  our  nation  and  all  Its  people. 

The  energy  crisis  and  Its  fellow  conspirator,   inflation,  are  destroying  our  nation. 
CCC  II  can  help  aolve  the  energy  crisis  ty  extracting  millions  of  barrels  of  alcohol 
fuel  from  forest  waste  and  providing  fuel  wood  to  bo  burned  in  new  fuel  efficient 
stoves  and  furnaces  -  while,   at  the  same  time,   clearing  the  debris  from  our  forests  and 
P"">^dlng  a  means  for  CCC  II  to  help  -pay  its  own  way-. 

Strong  sentiment  is  developing  for  a  national  (non-military)  service  Act.     CCC  II  would 
certainly  tie  in  with  such  an  act^  if  and  whan  instituted.     CCC  I  -  although  not 
Intentionally  planned  that  way  -  did  contribute  much  to  individual  military  preparedness 


in  WW  II,     CCC  II  would  probably  do  the  same.     WE  HA3TEH  TO  POIKT  OUT,  HOWEVEH,  THAT 
CCC  II  MUST  NOT  BE  OOHSIDERED  -  IN  AKY  MAHNEH  -  AS  A  MILITARY  TRAINIHG  GROUHD,   PER  SB. 


WHY  A  CCC  II  ? 
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XT  war  ever  co»«tt  a«aJ.ii  -  God  forbid  -  It  nuat  ba  the  concern  oT  every  olngle  Ajterlcan  - 
not  Juat  soM* 

The  resources  oT  our  nation  are  bein«  dr&ined  to  a  dan^roue  point.     Ve  need  look 
no  further  than  the  current  energy  crisis  Tor  evidence*     Our  public  use  lands  and 
^scllltles  are  otartln^  to  deteriorate  Isadly*     CCC  II  can  be  a  vital  force  in  solving 
both  these  problems* 


Basically,  it  woiild  perform  aoat,   if  not  all,   of  the  tasks  and  projects  carried  out 
by  CCC  I»  l.e*  Plant  billiona  of  trees,   reclaim  mlXlions  of  acres  of  land  from  soil 
erosislon.  prevent  and  flgjit  forest  fires,  build  fire  trails  and  fire  towers,  prevent 
and  help  fight  floods,  control  plant  pests  and  disease,   build  bridges  and  dams*  create 
new  or  improve  existing  national  and  state  parks  and  other  public  use  areas  plus  other 
related  projects.     Xn  addition,  CCC  II  can  be  a  viable  and  very  flexible  force  for 
immediate  assignment  In  national  emergencies  caused  by  natural  disasters  throu^out 
the  country.     F^arthermore ,  CCC  II  can  now  bo  a  strong  factor  in  solving  the  energy 
crisis  by  clearing  the  forest  waste  for  conversion  to  alcohol  and  wood  fuel. 

You  will  find,  we  believe,  a  long  standing  and  growing  support  for  CCC  TI  among  the 
nation  *s  wildlife  and  conservation  aseooiatlons  as  well  as  among  the  personnel  who  man 
our  federal  and  state  parks  and  forest  systems* 

We  nen  (and  women)  of  the  K  AC  CCA  are  as  strong  a  patriotic  group  as  you  will  find 
anywheres  in  America.     A  few  of  us  can  recall  World  War  X  service.     A  high  percentage 
served  In  WW  II  and  were  better  prepared  to  adopt  to  military  service  because  of  CCC  I 
service.     Msny  gave  their  lives.     You  will  find  that  the  vast  majority  favor  a  strong 
military  posture. 

However,   frankly  speaking,   it  should  be  observed  that  whenever  international  tension 
develops  -  which  lately  seems  to  be  about  every  other  day  -  a  sort  of  '"military 
hysteria"  develops.     This  is  usually  followed  by  a  tendency  to  overly  divert  our 
national  attention  and  resources  from  urgent  non-military  problems  such  as  youth 
unomployment,   conservation,   energy  crisis,  national  health,   crime  control,   care  of 
the  aged,  etc. 

I  suspect  that  many,   like  myself  -  and  I  spent  all  of  my  adult  life  with  the  military 
system  before  retirement  -  believe  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  military  department 
can  also    tighten  its  belt",  along  with  everyone  else,  without  detracting  from  a  strong 
military  preparedness  posture. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  comparison  that  the  cost  of  Just  a  few  bosbers,  battleships 
and  missiles  can  help  a  lot  of  unemployed  kids,   preserve  our  country's  natural  resources 
and  help  solve  the  critical  energy  crlBis. 

We  can  maintain  a  strong  military  position  and  still  fight  the  homefront  battles  if 
our  national  priorities  are  properly  defined  and  distributed. 


WHAT  WOULD  CCC  II   DO  7 
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Sen&trOX>  C«orlox«l  KaXBon  (contAnuod)  lO  Ku'ch  QO 

In  conduslcm.   My  I  cit«t«  th**t  HACCCA  cirrr©ntly  haa  a.  t&ak  force  pr^e«*jrin^  de-talled 
oxi^e^atod  plajtA  for  CCC  II  covering  orgsnlKatlon  and  op«ntlonal  concepts  and.  propocsed 
proJ«ct«»     It  will  bo  our  pleuure  to  present  tliese  detailed  plane  to  the  President  and 
Con^eaa  Juirt  &a  aoon  as  they  are  completed* 

E37D 


X  eA  taJdn^  the  llljez^y  of  enclosing  Information  ateut  our  association  for  you  and 
your  comMLlttee  aembera  In  the  event  you  would  lUce  to  have  nore  details* 

Sincerely t 


Executive  Director 

End  . 
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AMERICAN   PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 


March   IX,  1980 


The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson 
U.S.  Senatie 

221   Russell   Senate  Office  Building 
Wastiington,    D»C,  20510 

Dear  Senator  Nelson t 

In  your  deliberations  orj  Youth  Employment   this  year 
T   thought  you'd  he   interested  in   the  attached  paper  pre- 
pared hy  Dr -    Nancy  Pinson  *    a  member  of  the  American 
Personnel   and  Guidance  Association-   This  document  clearly 
pinpoints   the   importance  of   guidance  and   counseling  as 
it  relates   to  Youth  Employment  and  the  education  of 
youth.    If  you  have  any  Questions  about  this  matter  we 
would  be  pleased   to  provide  additional    follow-up  as  it 
concerns  this  paper - 

Si-rvcerely , 

^  

-  *7.rf<4lcDonough  ,    Ed  -  D  - 
As:     ^iate  Executive  vfce  President 

PJMcrar 

attachments  Pinson  Paper 

cc :      Members  Subcommittee   on  Employment, 

Poverty  &   Migratory  Labor 
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The  C<>atrlbutiOR  of  Guidance  and  Cowaaellng 

to  the 
EmployabdLllty  of  Youth 


Prepared  by 

Nancy  M.   Plnaon ,  Truotee 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance 

Aasoclatlon;  A  Division  of  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance 

Association 
February ,  1980 
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'introduction 

The  Carter  Adialnlscra t Ion' s   recognition  of    the  national  crisis  in 
youth  iinomployment ,   particularly   its  incidence  among  disadvantaged  minority 
youth,  has  provoked   the  Executive  Branch  to  question   Che  limited  value  of 
amending  exl^tln^  social   program  legislation.     What  Is  now  being  proposed 
by   the  White  House   is  a  free-standing  bill  which  will,  attack  this  problem 
through  two  major  and'  concurrent  initiatives.     The  Department  of  Education 
will  address   the  in— school  youth  who,   without  appropriate  intervention, 
threaten  to  become  part  of   that  uneraployraent  statistic;    the  Labor 
Department  will   increase    the  quality  and  scope  of    its  efforts  with  youth 
who  are  out  of   school.      Program  distinctions  and   turfs  within  each  agency 
will  be  pointedly  blurred*  it  not  sacrificed »    to   the  end  of   reaching  these 
youngsters  with  large  concentrations  of  direct   services.      Should  this 
long-range  mission  succeed,    3  nillion  adolescents  will  be  spared   the  social 
outcast   role  now  experienced  by  the  recipients  of  massive  welfare  and 
rehabilitation  efforts:     programs  which  seldom  recover   their  costs   in  terms 
of  capacitating  autonomous,   purposeful,  and  productive  members  of  society. 

Education's  Role 

For  the  first   time   In  recorded  legislative  history »   the  educational 
establishment,   in  Its  entirety,   has  been  assigned  a  major  leadership 
function  in  this  effort.      Its  contribution  is  seen  as  a  dramatic  departure 
from  a   tradition  of  largely  covert  or  fractional  Investments   in  a  cause 
considered  by  a  majority  of   educators  as  outside   their  realm  of  Influence. 
These  involvements:      among   them  Career  Education  and  Vocational  Education, 
—  appear   to   have  been  most  effective  with   those  youth  who  are  relatively 
free  of   the  disadvantageaen t  of  hard  core  poverty;   of  Incipient  or 
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disabling  educatloaaX»   emotlQtiai,   or  physical  handicaps;   youth  who  are  —  in 
fact  —  sufficiently  motivated   to  attend   school  and   to  select   from  thcisc 
alternative  educational  approaches   those  which  were  c»ost  attractive  to 
them. 

Clearly •    the  Executive ' s   Intent   in   this   Ins  tance   Is   to  shift 
Education's  enornous  resources   and  energies   to  searching  out   those  ycuth 
for  which   these  and   similar  programs  cannot  be  sufficient*  in/and  of 


themselves*      Its  broader  challenge   is   twofold:      to  halt   the  growing  baggage 
of  impoverishment  associated  with  untrea-e^l  academic   skill  deficiencies , 
and  to  transnlt  a  construct  of  employabili ty  which  places  as  much  emphasis 
upon  personal  and   social  skills   as  it  dues  upon  the  acquisition  of  generic 
or  specific   Job  competencies.     To   these  ends,   one  particular  resource  — 
expert,  available,  and  cost-effective,  —  is  being  proposed  as  essential  to 
this  effort.     The   task  of   this  paper  will  be   to  underscore   the  central 
Importance  of  guidance  and  counseling   to   the   resolution  of    this  national 
problem. 

Part  One;     The  Evidence 

In  a  recent  study  undertaken  by  the  National   Institute  of  Education  a 
group  of  scholars  made  up  of  legislators,    forensic  scientists,  educators, 
sociologists »   philosophers,  and  counselors  grappled  with  the  task  of 
identifying  and  proposing  resolutions   for   the  most  pressing  social, 
educational t  and  occupational  concerns  of    the  eighties*     Among   the  issues 
they  addressed  were  minority  youth  unemplo^Tnen t ,    the  aging  of  America,  the 
restructure  of   the  secondary  schcol,   the  growing  demand  for  lifelong 
educational  and  caree^r  access,    the  needs  of  special  populations  -including 
females,   the  handicapped,   the  poor,  and   the   foreign-born;   each  couched  in 
terms  of  a  future   in  which  scarce 
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resources  will  mandACe  the  cesc  of  cosc-bene£lc  to  their  proposed 
solutions. 

An  unalstaJcable  pattern  In  their  recomiDendatlons  ma  the  affirmation 
of  a  strong  s^ldance  and  counseling  presence  wherever  and  whenever  youth 
and  adults  are  to  be  educated,   trained,  or  rehabilitated.     It  Is 
particularly  appropriate  here   to  highlight  the  evidence  persuading  them  of 
this  presence  as  a  contributing  factor  to  youth  employablll ty  and  to 
supplemenC  these  data  with  documentation  obtained  froia  other  sources* 

In  his  comprehensive  study  on  the  cost-benefit  of  guidance  and 
counseling »  Herr  (1980)  notes   that  It  Is  equally  Important  to  determine  the 
^Pll«<i  *•  well  as  specific  econoalc  effectiveness  of  guidance  programs* 
Such  measures  need  to  Include  monetary  as  %^11  as  non*^mone tary  benefits* 
The  following  elements  are   those  he  describes  as  representative  of  such 
benefits  z 

Private  beneflta  —  Those  received  by  Individuals  in  the   form  of 
improvement  la  scholastic  achievement,   less  dependency  on  drug  use. 
Increase  In  labor  maA:ket  activity* 

jSxtemal  benefits  —  Those  benefits   Incurred  by  a  third  party  (family, 
emplt^yee,  school)  which  derive   from  the  changed  behavior  of   the  individual. 
For  example^   if  a  school  counselor  were  successful  in  preventing  10 
students  per  year  from  dropping  out  of   school,   the  school  would  continue  to 
receive   the  State  reimbursement  associated  with  some  weighted  form  of 
Average   Dally  Membership.     And,   if  the  State  Aid  Ratio  Is  $910  p<-r  student 
per  year,   retention  of  these   ID  students  would  represent  an  economic 
benefit  of  $9,100  minus  the  estimate  of  costs   to  achieve  such  a  result* 
Social  benefits  —  Those  benefits  which  go  beyond  private  or  external 
benefits  but  ^Qcrue   in  broader   terms   to  society  as  a  whole  are  social 
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benefits.     Examples  might  Include  reductions   In  payehological   injuries  or 
general  social  anxiety  or  Inconvenience  to  other  persons   from  specific 
Individual  behavior. 

While  many  of   the  benefits  of  guidance  and  counseling  can  be  cneasured 
In  monetary  forms,  many  others  cannot.     Changes  in  personal  satisfaction > 
feelings  of  competence »  or  improvements  in  Inter-^famXly  functioning  are 
difficult   to  monetize  even  chough  they  are  clearly  outcomes  which  derive 
from  the  application  of  guidance  and  counseling. 

As  compared  with  traditional   forms  of   process  or  outcome  evaluation, 
these  can  be  considered  impact  evaluation   indices.     S«ich  Indices  might 
Include  changes  in: 

Future  welfare  payments  School  attendance 

Work  loss,  absenteeism*  or  unemployablli ty  Scbolastlc  Performance 

Drug  use  Mental  Illness 

Incarceration  Medical  treatment 

Socially  undesirable  behavior  Earnings  Differential 

Impact  evaluation  of   the  primary  prevention  aspects  of  guidance  and 
counseling  Includes   the  costs  which  might  otherwise  arise   from  treating  or 
curing   the  dysfunction  and  the  negative  effects  whlcli  accompany  it 
(McDonnell,   Swisher,   Ku»    1979)»     The  estimation  of  such  benefits  Is  often 
more  difficult   than  Is   the  estimation  of  costs*      Such  programs  cannot  be 
dealt  with  In  the  limited  terms   thac  are   true  of  a  pure  experiment  with 
finite  samples  and  controlled  conditions*      KevertheJ^ess j   if  the  potential 
of  guidance  and  counseling  Is  to  be  fully  accepted  and  understood  by  policy 
makers  and  by  practitioners,   such  analyses  must  be  put  forward* 

Sussna   (1977)  has  examined  the  question  of  measuring  the  benefits  of  a 
coratttsalty  mental  health  cender.     He  begins   from  th^  **natlonal  view""  of  the 
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co«t.  and  leases  resulcing  froa  ooncal  Illness.  His  estimates  for  che  yea 
1976  are  mm  follows: 

Lossas  of  Proauetlve  Actlvicyi 

Reduced  oucpuc  by  the  labor   force  $28.66  billion 

Loss  of  hoaeaaklng  services  of  women  1  .04 

Reduction  in  unpaid  activities  .48 
(volunteer  wortc.  recreation,  etc.) 

931.02  billion 

Sossna  contends   Chat  the  §31  billion  fis'ure  cited  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  production  lost  and,   therefore,   the  potential  social 
benefits  of  improved  mental  health.     This  is   true  because  he  believes  that 
the  values  of  hooe^klng  services  and  not-for-pay  services  are  understated. 
It  can  also  be  argued   that  many  of   the  important  outputs  of  community 
mental  heaith  centers,   like  other  guidance  and  consellng  settings,  are 
preventive  of   the  future  losses  vre  associate  with  the  unemployed,  che 
underemployed,  or  the  maleaployed  young  adult  —  Whether  disadvantaged  by 
race,  sex,   handicap,  or  educational  deficiency. 

It  is   important  to  point  out  that  Sussna's  estimates  of  the  far  lower 
roats  of  treatment  and  prevention  (7.86  billion)  can  be  even  more 
dramatically  cut  in  the  school  or  educational  constrxict  <  to  less  than  .5 
billion)  because  neither  inpatient  care  nor  outpatient  facilities  would  be 
Involved. 

Rasulta  of  Guidance;    Some  Illustrations  of  Weed  and  Conaeouence 
—  In  combatting  alienation: 

1  ~  In  a  Baltimore  project  providing  counseling  and  support  services, 
non  delinquent  youth  were  matched  by  age  and  background  to 
pre-deltnquent  and  potentially  delinquent  children.      It  was  found 
that  in  comparison  to  a  control  group,    those  exposed   to  nhls 
program  had  a  lower  rate  of   recidivism  for  truancy,  runawav,  and 
ungovernability  (Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower  Resources,  197i). 
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2  —  A  program  of   shore— ceno   benavloral   InCervenc loa  wlch   families  of 

de IXnquent  male s   and   f eoales  was    found   to  significantly  increase 
family  Inceraction  and   reduce   recidivjtsm  (Alexander  &  Parsons, 
1973). 

3  —  A  counseling  prosraa  specifically  corablne^  with  supportive 

instruction  has  been   found   to  be   successful   in  motivating  truant, 
low  income  boys  back   to  regular  attendance  in  school  CGrala  & 
McCauley  »    1976) . 

^  —  Male   CN  -  321)   and   female  CN  -  23)   offenders  enrolled    in  adult 
basic  education »   general  educational  development  and  vocational 
courses  in  eight   ?e nnsylvania  correct ional   ins ti tut ions  concluded 
that  a  lack  of  sufficient  counseling  services  was  a  problem. 
They  ranked  career  counseling  as  number  one  among  seven  needed 
services   (I-ewts  &  Boyle »    1976)  • 

In  building  self-esteem: 

1  —  Adolescent  Black  males  who  have  been  assisted   to  decide  upon 

vocational  objectives  have  been   found   to  have  more  positive  self 
concepts   than  do   those  who  have  not   C clones  ,  Tailc,  Washington  & 
Silcott ,  1975)* 

2  —  In  one  Chicago  school  district,  a  counseling  program  was  designed 

to  ictprove    the  self— esteem  of  students   in  hopes    that   It  would 
reduce   the  number  of   school  dropouts  which  previously  had  been 
shown   to  average  9*2  percent  in   rlie  secondary  school*      It  was 
found   thAt  as  a   result  of   tne  individual  and  group  counseling  In 
the  program  there  was  a  significant   reduction  in  the  dropout 
rate*     Because  of   the  success  of   the  secondary  school  program,  a 
similar  but  modified  counseling  approach  was  instituted   in  the 
elementary  schools*      Among   the   results  were  a  mean  Improvement  In 
excess  of   lO  days  per  semester  in  attendance  which  represented  a 
minim\im  increase  of  A,350  instructional  hours   for  the  students 
Involved;   77.4  percent  of   the  pupils   Improved  on  a  measurs  of 
pupil  conduct  and  social  adjustment;    there  was  a  significant 
increase   In  general  achievement  and  In  reading  among   the  students 
Involved  In  the   program  (Bennett ,    1975) • 

3  —  Inner  city  male  youth  served  as  indigenous  role  models  to 

youngsters   in  a  Philadelphia  Day  Care  Center*      Positive  changes 
In  attitude  and  behavior  were  observed  in  the  male  role  models  by 
their  mentors  and  teachers.      Both  these  youth  and  the  younger 
children  agreed   on  Che  need   for   Increased  counseling   In  the 
program  (Plttman,   A*   and  McWhorter,    S*  1974)* 

In  improving  academic  achievement: 

I  —   In  Philadelphia  »   a  counseling  service   project  has  been 

es  tablished   to  provide   remedial  and  preventive  services  as  needed 
by  EScA  Title   I  eligible  children  in  participating  schools* 
Counselor   teams  work  closely  with   teachers,    principals »  and 
parents   in  providing   psychodlagnos t ic  and  counseling  services. 
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They   sluire  laental  hcaith  pr irici pies  and  praccices   (e«g«  , 
classrootQ  aanajienen t ,   child  development)   with  teachers  and 
parents   to  enhance   the  positive  developttent  of   the  children. 
Counselors  also  provide  crisis   Intervention  services  aa  needed. 
Results  have  been  as   follows:      teachers  rated   the  services  as 
••good"   or  "excellent;-   of   378   parents  who   responded    to  a 
questionnaire,  90Z  said    that    the  counseloz-s   helped  their 
children;   BIZ  of   the   5A   pupils  who  completed  an  individualized 
learnins  therapy  program  gained  at   least  one  instructional  level 
(Philadelphia  School   District,  1976). 

New  Yorlc  City  schools  have  also  reported  similar   findings  to 
Philarlelphta  in   their  institution  of    the  Auxiliary  Services 
Prot  'J  ^  A*     In  this  program ,  counseling  ,   reiaedlal  math  ,  and 
remedial   reading,  as  well  as   high  school  eqixlvalency   study  were 
combined   to   focus  on  the  academic  achievement  of  Title  I  students 
who  were  two  or  oaore  years  below  grade  level*  Students 
participating  in  these  remedial   programs  showed  statistically 
significant  growth  In  achievement   (Bertoldl^   A.   R. ,  1975). 

iUlolescent  mothers   receiving   12  months  of  concentrated  counseling 
in  parenting  skills  agreed   to  complete  a  high  school  or 
vocational  program  in  a  quid  pro  quo  arrangements     Of   this  group, 
S5X  fulfilled  their  contracts,   with  59Z  of    these  females  electing 
to  continue    their  education  in  a  college  setting   (Lewis,  1975). 

A  review  of  educational   research  conducted  by  a  large  state 
school  system  showed   that  when  career  guidance  and  counseling 
services  were  provided   in  the  nine  districts   studied   to  a  target 
group  of  disadvantaged  youth   identified  in  each  location,   73Z  of 
these  youth  completed   their  education.     Their  employers  Imported 
their  entry  job  slcills  as  marketable,    but  gave  higher  marks  to 
their  academic  standing  and    their  personal    confidence  (San  Mateo 
Educational  Resources  Center,  1979)* 


In  Organized  Guidance  Programs   for  In-^School  actd  Out-Of-School  Youth: 


In  one  study  a  group  counseling  intervention  was  combined  with 
teaching  materials  designed   to  aid   students   in  improving  their 
career  maturity  and  decision  making  skills.      High  school 
students,  both  academic  and  non— academic  in  orientation,  were 
involved  over  a  ten  week   period.     As  a   result  of   the  program, 
student   reported  outcomes  were   that   they  now  knew  more  about 
occupational  choices   (62Z>;   could  go  about   getting  information 
<73Z);   could  recognize   thelc  values  and  use   them  In  making 
decisions  (76Z) ;   consider  and  rank  alternatives  according  to  the 
ones   that  are  best  for  them  C6BZ);   could  make  career  decisions 
(82%);   and,    that   they  could  see   that  their  first  and  second 
occupational  choices  made   before  the  program  may  not  be   the  best 
for  them  (Egner  &  Jackson*  1978). 

Female  students  exposed    to  a  systematic  career  guidance  class 
dealing  with  such  topics   as  values  clarification, 
decision— making.    Job  satisfaction,    sources   of  occupational 
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tnfomaClon,    vor'-powor  projocctons   i.\nd   c.ir^eir   plnnnlng    jrc  to\i'.\d 
to  h.Tvc   creator  r.ilns  on  self   knowledge  nnd    che   rol*icicn   of  sol: 
Vnowledge    to  occupations,   aud    to   engage   in  a  greater  number  of 
career   planning  activities   than  do   stud*ints   exposed  only  to 
individual    coi;-i  nc*  1 1  r!?j   nr   to   no    trearr:ent   (ICnosh  S   Grlnni,  1976)* 

3  ' —  Teenage   Women   in  Non t rad  i  t  ional   EmployTuent   <'n^l^^^:)    is  operated  by 
the  Econo:nic  Opportunity   Board  of  Clark  County^    N«vada*  TU'I^EI's 
goal    is    CO    familiarize    lovr— income    teenaged   mothers   with  the 
skills   and    cools  needed   in  cons  cruet  i  on   trades  ,-ind  hor:o 
weatheriza tion,    prepare   them   for  apprenticeship  tests  and  place 
the.3  in    jobs.      So   far>    the   young  woraen  liave    completed   four  honie 
rehabilitation  and  weacherization  projects.      Part— way   through  the 
project    there  had  been  200  apprentice  ship  placements ,  two 
referrals   to  other  programs   and    two   "non-posi  tive "   termtnatlons , 
The  iTsost   serious  problem  has   been   a    lack  of    in— depth  counseling 
to  overcome    the  doubts  many   young  women  have  about  their 
abilities   to  handle  construction   jobs.      Also,    pro**rara  officials 
note,   many  women  lose   interest   in  construction   jobs  when   they  ^ec 
first-hand   experience   of    the  actual  working  conditions. 
CSheppard,  1979). 

^   —  Aai  youth  programs   established    in  Orange  County,   OA  reported  the 
need  for  nore  counseling,   both  personal  and  career.  Most 
barriers    to    learning  and  adjustraent  were   found   to   be  non-job 
skill  related.     "We  need  helping  adults  with   the   sensitivity  and 
understanding    to  counsel  an  alcoholic  youngster,  a  kid  who  hiis 
been  busted*   or  kicked  out.     These  counseling  skills  are  as  much 
in  demand  as  are  skills  which   teach   che   proper  method   to  hold  a 
hammer,    strip  a  wire,   or  lay  a  carpec,"      (Grange  County  Manpower 
Commission,   Nov,    I,  1978), 

5  —  Computer-based  career  guidance  systems   using  experimental  and 
control  groups  of  students  have   shown   that   targeted  youth  make 
larger  gains   in  planfulness,   knowledge   of  career  resources,  and 
the  costs  and  risks  associated  with  these  options   (Myers,    R. , 
Lindeman,   R,  ,  and  Thompson,  A*,  1975). 

  In  Transition   to  Work;   Search  and  Placement 

1    The   technology  of   Job  search  counseling    techniques  was  followed 

up  with  over   3,000  clients  tn  nine  major  American  cities.  A 
consistent   finding   In  the  6  cities  where  clients  were  matched 
with  controls  was   that    two-thirds  of   the  clients  instructed  were 
able   to   find  work  as  opposed   to  one- third  <or  less)  of  the 
controls.      Virtually  all  of   the   successful  counselees  obtained 
Jobs  in  less   than  A  weeks  while  controls   took  53  or  more  days  to 
find  work  (Wegmann»  1979). 

2  Mason  (1974)   has  reported  a  number  of  studies  done  In  various 
state  offices  of   the  Employment  Service   focused  upon  the 
question;    Does  counseling  help  people  get  jobs?      In  one  study, 
IO,00O  applicants  were  studied  who  had   received  an  average  of  two 
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coMnr^ollnr,    l:i  r  n  vv  i    vs    rich  d.:rlrp    19-?-??   in   o.io   of    f.-.ur  -^cic.-s: 
Tnw.-i  ,    Mi:;^our^,    Ucah,    or  ^/tscon.stn.      The    study   showc^d    tbnt  in 
Missouri  and    r.nwa  .    r  he   olaceriont    rate    for  counseled  applicants 
was    twice    Chat    for  all  applicants    servtced.      In  Missouri,  iO 
por^^nt   of    tl.o^ic    r^^coi-l-j      ou- r.o  1  i        wore  pl.icod    i  Tots 
compared  with  only   20  percent   of  all  appllc.-in  Cfs .      The  coranarable 
fifiure^    in    Iowa  were    5J   percent  and   27    percent-      In   L'tah  Al 
percent   of  counselor  assistc:d    Individuals  were  placed  corapared 
with  24   percent    for  all  applicants. 

In  Wisconsin,    the   records   of  a    randoai   sample  of   recent  applicants 
wno   h:id    received  coun^ioling  vere  compared  with  an  equal    sa::ip'e  of 
those  who  hPd   not.      Thirty   percent  of    those  <;ounsclGd   were  placed 
comparea  with   16   percent   of    those  who  had  not  been  counseled.  It 
might   be   noted   here   as  well    that   the   outcoaies   of    this   study  are 
particularly   important  becausa   they  refer  to  counseled  applicants 
who   were  more  difficult    to  place   than    those   not    .aunseled.  In 
Wisconsin,    for  example.   64   percent   of    the  counseled  aoplicants 
had    two   or  more  employment  barriers    (9uch  as   being  poor, 
disadvantaged,   handicapped,    school   dropout)    as  compared   wlch  only 
28   percent  of    the  group  not  counseled. 

,\inong  disadvantaged   applicants    in  Wisconsin.    38  percent  of  those 
who   had   received  counseling  were   placed    In  jobs  whereas   none  of 
the      not   counseled''   was   placed.      For    the  handicapoed  .    the  story 
was   even  more  dramatic  with  69   percent   of  those  counseled  being 
placed  compared  with  none  who   received   no  counseling. 

One    program  In  Missouri   which  devoted    forty   weeks  of  Intensive 
training    to   changing   self  defeating  attitudes   into  self 
confidence  as  well   as  having    the  participants   rehearse  simulated 
job   interviews   resulted   in  84.9::  of    the   participants  obtaining 
employment.      Another  related  program  conceatrated  on  teaching 
unemployed  persons   (many  of  whom  had   been  unemployed   for  3   to  10 
years)    self-placement    techniques  which  could   facilitate  their 
search  for  employment.      Clients   Incr^iased  sicills  in  writing 
application  letters,    preparing   resumes,    participating  in 
simulated   interviews,   and   assessing  past   expertence.  Enployrient 
was   obtained   by  BOX  of   the   participants    (Aiken,  et.  al.  1976- 
I^zarus ,    1966) . 

Philbrick   (1075)    surveyed    the   records  of    the    Utah  State   Bureau  of 
Employment   Security    for   the  year   1973-74.      He    found    that  those 
clients   receiving  counseling  services  were  more  able  to 

find   placement   than   those  who  did  not  receive   such  service*  It 
was  also  discovered    that  eroployabll 1 ty    increased  with   the  number 
of   interviews  conducted  with  the  client* 

Kunce»  Miller,  and  Cope   (197A)    studied  data  from  across  the 
United   States   on   the  effects  of  counseling  on  rehabilitation 
clients.      The   results  of    their   research   indicated   that  both  long 
term  and   sihort   term  counseling  contact  has  advantages  in 
rehabilitation  but   in  differing   directions.      Long  tetm 
interventions    tend    to  correlate  with  higher  salaries  among 
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rr?habili Lanes  ,   whilts   short   cecra  concaccs   cr^nd    to  lead    to  more 
placenteiics  aaong    cho3e  cortsld^red    rehabilitated.      In  addition  it 
was   found    that  **the    percentage  of  monies  allocated   for  counseling 
and    training   tend   to    favor;iL»lvi    influence    final  palary^" 

—  The   tr.   S,    Dcpar  trueri  t   of    Labor's  Manpower  Ad.nints  tra  c  ion  (1974) 
reported   on  the    findings  of   the   Texas  Counseling  Research 
Project.      This   project,    which   studied    the  oaccomes   for  668 
persons   referred    to   counselors  »    indicated   that  approxinia te ly 
twice   the  number  of    the  counseled   persons   were  placed  as  compared 
to  a  non^counscled   cer.tral  group. 

—  crisby  (1979)    reports   that  within   the   Balance  of   State  of 
Maryland  (nine  counties  on  the  Hastern   Shore   and   throe  Southern 
Maryland  counties)   a   total   of    373  economically  disadvantaged 
in— school   juniors  and   seniors  are   receiving   omployabili ty 
development   training   and   work  experience*     The   success  of  these 
programs   has  been  attributed    to   the  comprehensive  guidance 

serv  ices   that   have   supported    the  "hands— on**   work  experience  •  The 
emphasis  on  self— concept  development »    work  and   personal  values, 
and  on  job  seeking,    finding,  and   keeping  skills  has  resulted  in 
an  overall  75Z    place!nent   ra::e    for   those  "^employable"  youth. 
Frisby  credits   this   placement  rate    to   the   identification  and 
subsequent   reduction  of   six  barriers   to   cciployracnt  :      poor  work 
habits,    lack  of  occupational   information,   poor  self-concept, 
unrealistic   aspiration   levels,    lack  of   adequate  role  models «  and 
limited   exposure   to  assessment  materials  nonaed  on  similar 
groups . 

Trie  writer   wishes    to  acknowledge    that  many  of  these    Illustrations  of 
counseling* s   effectiveness   were  drawn    from  a  book  chapter*    in   press , 
by  Kdwin  L*   Herr:      Tlie   DemoTiS  tra  ted   Effects  of   Guidance  and 
Counseling . 
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Pa r t  Two :      Elcmeats  of  a  Conpr ehenslve  Career  Guidance  Sysccia 
A  -       The   Ideal    ^    .    ^    for  Many  Students 

:tosc  career   development   thtiori;3t^  agrc^e   th.it   systcua   evolve    from  a 
combination  of   identified  needs,   available  resources,   and   the  taana^eoent 
skills  of    those  who  operate   them^      (Less  often  discussed   Is   ehe  power  of 
those  managers   to  restore  depleted   resources,    to   shift  or  modify  system 
components,   and   to  continually  evaluate   those   systfjas  as   to   their  utility 
to   their  Intended  beneficiaries.) 

While   the  model  attached   (Burtnett,  al_»    1980)    assumes   the  necessary 

re  sources  4   staff  slcills,  and  community  involvement  as  a  given  —  it  is  a 
useful  Illustration  of   the  expectations  held  of   the  counselor  in  terras  of 
full  services   to  an  entire  youth  population.     There  are  no  explicit  goal 
statements   for   the  disadvantaged  youth,   for  example,   nor  are  certain  skills 
of  empioyablllty  as  defined  by   the   proposed  legislation p   the  National 

Assessment  of  Education  Progress   (1979),   and  Hoyt  (1979)    among  others 

— identified  as  counseling  objectives.     That  is,    the   transmittal  or  support 
of  basic  academic   skills,   good  work  Habits,    Job  seeking/finding/and  keeping 
skills,   skills   in  overcoming  bias  and   stereotyping,   skills  in  relating  the 
work  place   tt    one's  abilities  and  preferred  life  stylos  may  only  be  assumed 
as  a  function  of   this  and  other  traditional  guidance  models* 
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3.       Ni?edc>;>   for  Ol3aciv.:int.-i«?.--d  Students 

Davidson  (1980)  has   proposed  a  brave  deparcura  from  the  cyplcal 
Suldanc.  prosrani  for    chose  youth.      In  her  r^odcl.   cour.:iolors  v^ould   seir^e  as 
youth  advisors  and  fanily  counselors  —   turning  much  of   the  actual 
youtli-dlrccted  counseling  over  to   the  students  themselves.     Some  excerpts 
from  her   thinking  follow: 

1 .        Co^nseli^p^  and  Guidance 

* 

The  nature  of   che  counseling  services   proposed  In  what 
essentially  will  become  a  new  version  of  youth  employment: 
legislation  will  be  diverse  and  nontraditional .      The   focus  will 
be  on  developing  decision-making,   problem-solving,  and 
self-management  skills;    coping  with  change  and  engineering  one's 
career  and   future.     Counseling   responsibilities  will  be  delegated 
taainly   to  youth  with  consultation  from  professionals.     They  will 
focuB  on  developing  peer  networks,   self-help  groups,  advocacy 
roles.     Guidance  activities  will  include  information  collecting, 
analyzing  and  evaluating   resource  materials  and  planning 
dissemination  scrategiea.      Counseling  and  guidance  services  will 
also  be  provided  by  paraprof esslonali ,   professionals,  employers, 
parents,   the  clergy  and  comniunity  lay  persons. 
2«        Parent/Cotamunity  Involvemenc 

The  development  and  potential  success  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  dependent  on  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
parents  and   the  lay  community.      These  are  critical  resources 
which  would  provide    the  credentials,   reinforcement,   and  linkages 
necessary  for  its  accountability  as  well  as   its  success.  They 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  planning,  development,  and 
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inplcrrentat ton  of    chij    f^cJcral    iniLi^iCive  ac    tliG   local  l^vol* 
Althoui:,h  young  people  will  be    the  key  actors,    they  will  utilize 
cons'iJ  cmt^    for   tl-.c   ciip^^      Ir, nco  i^i!    in  j-.any  atejr^;    chey  will 
nosociatc  with  parents »    school   personnel,   business,   and  industry 
for  education  and   training  services;    chey  will   *'brok.er"  the 
services  of  other   progrd^ms  and  agenc io s ;   and    chey  will   provide  a 
resource    to  help  prepent   pros^^r^s  and  services   in   the  coinnutiity. 
3-        Business  and  Industry 

Business  and    Industry  are  beginning   to   focus  very  actively 
on   forecasting  and   projecting   f ucure  needs  and   services .  Their 
vested   interests   in  increasing   profits   and    improving    the  quality 
of    the  labor  supply,    combined   with  a  desire   to  help  youn^  people, 
provide   a    timely  opportunity    to   use    this   resource*      Business  and 
industry  are   concerned  about   youth  development  as  an  investrient 
in  addition   to   their  commitsient   to   fairness  and  equality.  From 
the  labor   oaricet  projections   for   the   1980' selected  companies 
from   the  key-growth  industries:      steel,   metals  and  mining; 
aerospace;    instruments;    publishing;    paper  and   forest  products; 
real  estate  and  housing;    leisure   time  and  services,   would  be 
asked   to   participate  with  the   parents  and  community  in  a 
Futures  Employment  Task  Force.      Coordinated  planning  by   this  task 
force  would   focus  on  minimizing  the   problems   presently  inherent 
tn  getting  young  people   into   the   labor  market.     The  goal  would  be 
to  design  the  kind  of   training  and  education  program  that 
prepares  youth  for  future  occupations. 
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Progrntn  Model 

i  -        Youch  Planning  and  Developident: 

An   Initial    loc^il  planning  phase  vlll  scrrjn^::hen  and  ft:rther 
develop  youth  skills. 

Through  work,   teams  ^    youth  will  assuae  lauch  of  the 
responsibility   for  the  proposed  program.     Some  participants  will 
administer  and  manage.      Others  will  do   research  .-ind  analysis  of 
labor-market   trends ,  deliver   some   pre-deteirmined  services  to 
others   in   the  community  and  offer  other  support  services 
(clerical »   maintenance).      A  Board  of  Coordinators  will  be  a  chief 
resource  with  members  asaigned   to  each   ream  to  serve  as 
arbitrators,   connectors  with  other   teams  arvd  activities,   and,  if 
necessary,   serve  as   the   final  authority   to   resolve  conflict. 

Also   provided  will  be  experiences   equipping  youth  with  the 
skills  necessary   to  deliver  counseling  and  guidance  services  to 
other  youth,    to  become  aware  of  and  capable   of  initiating 
effective  community  resource  development  j^rul  utilization,    to  do  a 
community  needs  assessment  with  appropriate   planning  and 
follow-through,  and    to  initiate  dialogue  with  and  negotiate  for 
education  and   training  with  the  school  system  and  private 
industiry* 

At   the  end  of   the  training  period,   which  should  require 
approximately  sdLx  months,    these  young  people  should  have  designed 
and  be   prepared  to  implement  a  comprehensive  advocacy  system. 
They  should  be  able   to  provide  specific  services  (guidance, 
tutoring.   Job  development,  brokering  services)    to  other  youth, 
perhaps  by  age  groups:      16-18,    12-lA,  and   10-12.     They  could 
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provide   services   for  other  groups,   parents,    teachers,  senior 
citizens,   comisunlty   programs  and  organlzaclons •  Most 
importantly »    chey  will  have  determined  what    the  local 
labor—iaarkeC    future  needs  will  be  and  will  have  initiated 
negotiations   with  businesses »    Industry   and  educational 
institutions    to  develop  training/education  and   job  opportunities 
in   their  community   to  meet   these  needs* 

During  implementation  of   programs ,   selec ted  adult  advisors 
could  be  ins  trumen tal   In  helping  par tic 1 pants    to  develop  and 
implement   training  designed    to  provide  appropriate  internships  ^ 
to  expand   the  resource  network*   and  serve  a.s  teachers/counselors* 
They  would  develop  one— to— one  relationships  with  the  program 
participants,   helping   them  to  shape  and   refine   their  personal 
"•futures'*   scripts.     It  is  anticipated  that 

corporations/businesses  will  view  thi.i  as  a  development  of  a 
skilled,   highly  motivated   future   labor  supply,   both  for  new  job 
opportunities  as  well  as  replacements   for  workers  who  need 
re training  * 

Parents  and  Other  Community  Members 

Parents  of  participants  enrolled  in  local   programs  would  be 
particularly  encouraged   to  become  Involved.      la  addition  to 
inviting  them  to  attend  and  participate  in  scheduled  meetings , 
special  newsletters  9   seminars «  and   telephone  chains   (A  calls  B 
%rf.th  a  news  item;   B  calls  C  and  C-D>  would  be  utilized.  They 
would  be  encouraged   to  provide   their  son/daugbter  with  detailed 
information  about   their  Jobs,  allowing   them  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  them  the re «   and  provide    the  Inforoatloa  necessary  to  write  a 
biography  or   family  anecdotal  record* 
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Retired  and   elder  raembers  or    the  co«inuatnity  could  also  be 
capped   for  consulcaclon.      Nonunion^  experi*=nced  carpenters, 
electricians,  and  engineers   could  be   used   to   teach  special 
skills.     Teachers  and  counselors  could  l>e  called  on  to  write 
proposals,   edit  reports,   design   training  sessions,    plan  seminars 
etc.     These  could  be  as  paid  consultants  or  In  exchange  for 
services  youth  could  provide    to    the  coaaunlty^   particularly  with 
senior  citizens   <  Davidson ,    1980,    p.    25-23> • 


The  Actual  Status  of  a  Majority  of   Secondary  School  Guidance  Pr 


oerans 


While  most  high  schools  can  claim  at  least  one   trained  and 
certified  counselor »  a   fairly  respectable   libravy  of  educational  and 
career  laaterlals,  a   space  or  office  where  counseling  can  occur,  and 

confidential   files   (if  any)   may  be  kept   rarely  do   these  counselors 

enjoy : 

"  even  part-time  clerical  or  paraprof esslonal  help 

"     Sufficient  space   for  group  activity 

-  advanced  systems   for  accessing  career  information 
^     the  time  necessary  to  work,  with  students 

-  administrative   support   and  priori ty 

-  authority  to  moblllre  staff  and  community  resources 

-  familiarity  with  labor-market  tren^fs  and  issues 

-  opportunities   to  upgrade   their  skills 

-  exposure   to   the  sociology  of  occupations;    the  vocabulary  of  the 
work  place,    chc  employer,   the   labor  union 

-  the  funds  needed   to  update    their  counseling   tools,    tests,  and 
inventories   to  reflect  culture-free  and  sex-fair  advances 
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Id 

-  :^0|'hl:»clcatod    l*iveia   ct    ability    la  :nan^»^;etncn  t ,  evaiu*iCion,  and 
staff  coordlna t loa ,  or 

-  ^ufi'lcieiiL   uiidcir jtiiuaing   of   and   experitnce   with   chose   from  other 
cultures,    with  different  value  orlenta ttons »   or   unique  special 
need  3  « 

Clearly,    the  discrepancy  between   the    ideal   and   actual  capacity  of 
a   typical  guidance   «it3ff   is  a    function  of   resource  allocation  (of 
time>    funds,   and   professional  development  opportunities).  The 
motivation  to  accocxipii5:ii  the   apparently  impossible  dies  hard   In  this 
group,    however.      Their  suggestions   and    recommendations    follow  In • a 
paraphrase  of  a   California  publ  ic<a  t  Ion  -  ^ 

Part   Th  ree  "      What    the    Schools    ?Jeed    to   Assure  Maximum   Capacity  Output  fron: 
Their  Guidance  Staffs 


A. 


i •        The  admlnls  r  ra tlve   support  necessa  ry  to   Incorporate  guidance 

issues   into   the   curriculum:      Schedule   program   topics    focused  on 
student— identified  concerns.      Conduct   Independent  guidance 
projects   In   the  community.     Offer   race  relations  and  human 
relations  courses*      Lead   social  studies  research  classes  in  which 
students  compile  information  about    the   labor  market. 

2.        The   time  needed  to   Improve  coordination  with  local  connaunlty 
resource   people :      Identify  career   advisors ,   old  girl/ old  boy 
networks,    living  witnesses;    establish  advisory  committees,  work 
with  citizen  activists,    urban  leagues,    community  agencies; 


*A  majority  of    these   recommendations  were  drawn    from   "Lost   in  the 
Shuffle:      A  Report  on   the  Guidance   System  xn  California    Secondary  Schools, 
Santa   Barbarar     The  Citizen's   Policy  Center,  1979. 
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identify  work  experience    ^sltos;   help   stud<?nts   set   up   their  cum 
businesses,    peer  counseling  systenjs;    arrange    for   their  volunteer 
work,  vtth    Indigent  and  'isin<3* 

A  policy  which  decreases    the  burden  of  clerical  and 

ad^Tilnlscratlve  duties   so  as   to  Increase   counselor  availability  to 
students.    Set   up  a  system  chat  lets   students   register  thcnseives 
for  classes,   conduct   assemblies   to  explain  sradoatlon 
requirements,   vocational    training  opportunities^   work  study  and 
Internship  options.      Offer  time  management   training   to  counselors 
and  adnlnlstrators.      Seek  clerical  resource   help   from  business 
and  computer   science  classes,    through  colleague   CETA  personnel, 
and  parent  volunteers* 

The  encouragement   of  student   involvement   and   input:  Develop 
student  ombudsmen »   information  specialists,   and  a  more  equitable 
student  government  representation.     Request  student  help  In 
designing  guidance  services,   identifying  community  services   to  be 
performed,  establishing  student  performance  codes »  and  in 
adjudicating   their  violation* 

Provide  incentives   to   schools  which  develop  new  roles   for  their 
counselors  as  Community  Resource  Coordinators. 
Require  school  systems   to  submit   plans  which  specify  the 
resources  needed   to  update   the    training,  recruitment, 
certification  and  continuing  education  of   their  guidance  staffs. 
Provide   funds   to  higher  education  institutions  that  commit 
themselves   to:      recruiting  minorities    into  counselor  training 
programs^  developing  counselor   training  sequences  which  equip 
future   practitioners  with   the   skills   needed   to  reach  work^bound 
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youth  and    «idultf>;    dnCerln^;    inco  cooperaclve  ag  reoniencs   v?l  Ch  local 
busineiis  and    Intlustry   for   laternshlpsp   excKaiige  programs; 
collabor.i  t  Ive   res_*Arch  on    the   discrepancy  between  job  readiness 
and  actual   job  availabili cy • 
8*        Eartaark^pcicial  Infusions  of  guidance   funds,   resources »  and 

facilities  to  schools  where  disadvantaged  students  a.re  present  in 
large  numbers.  , 

Suggestions   for  Research  and   Exemplary  Activities   to  be   Supported  by 
the   Sec re  tary  of  Educa.tion   through  Discre  tlonary  Set— Asides 

Research  on  Youth  Esaployablllty 

!•        Longitudinal   studies  are  needed  on   the  effect;s  of   school— based 
counseling   Interventions   upon  disadvantaged  youth;    how  do  these 
compare  with  communi ty— based   services   to  the   same  cohort   in  terms 
of  meaningful   Job  placement  and  mobility? 

2*        Career  aspirations  -of  minority   females  aod  males  should  be 

studied    to  compare   their  (a)    source,    (b)   their  realise,    (c)  their 
feasibility,    (d)    their  durability,  and  Ce)    their  capacity  for 
modification  by  certain  advocates  and/or  systems. 

3,        Study  is  needed  on  the  differing  effectc-crti  urban,   minority  youth 
of  self— contained   career  guidance   prograas  and   those  programs 
which  combine  career  guidance  with  other  services  such  as 
education «   employment,   family  counseilnSj   p^er  counseling, 
community  service,  etc* 

4«        Identify  the  most  effective  delivery  systems   for  Job  tr^iinlng, 

job  seeking  >   finding,  and  keeping   srldlls  as   they  relate   to  youth 
and   young  adults   who  are   handicapped «   disadvantaged,   or  members 
of  a  racial  or  ethnic  minority  group. 
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Dcutgn  research   chat   HCCeupcs    co  answer   the    following  questions: 

a.  Wliac   are   chv.    facte   s  determining  an  Individual's  chances  in 
today's  labor  aarkiit? 

b.  Have   federal   laws  cade  an  appreciable  dlffereace  in  hiring 
patterns?   in  actual  numbers  of   Job  openings? 

C.        Does   Che  vocational   education  system   chat  worked  once    for  a 
white  male  constituency  still  work  today  for  black  males, 
white   fcaales,   black  females? 
Study  is  needed  on  the   relationship  ot  guidance  services   to  later 
Job  status  of  vocational  sraduates.    liberal  arcs  graduates,  and 
graduates  exposed    to  career  education  methods  of  instruction, 

Exeaplary  and   Innovative   Studies  and  Models 
involve  youth,   particularly  oinoricy   youth.   In   the  planning. 
Implementation  and  evaluation  of  cocununity  resource  development 
programs.      Focus  could   be   placed  on  employmenc ,  consumer 

awareness,   economics,    family  life,   health  and  nutrition,  housing. 

and   tr^nspo r ca clon . 

Establish  day  care  centers   for  Che  infants  and  children  of 
disadvantaged   teenage   parents.      Staff   these  centers  with 
counselor  supervisors,   with  the   teen-age   parents  serving  as 
paraprof essionals  and  aides  . 

Construcc  an  ancillary  teaching/counseling  ataff  of  service 
industry  personnel.      Arrange    for   their   regular  instruction  on  the 
need    for  communica tloa  ind  interpersonal   skills   In  today's 
service— oriented  economy. 

Develop  work  experience   sites   In  nursing  homes,   area  agencies  for 
aging,   hospitals,  and  nutrition  centers. 
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Readying  disadvancaf^ed  youth  co  compece  successfully  with  their  core 
advdntciged  peers   for  LsuiivLonitiized  eiaployment  nast  become*   the   ion^— teria 
objective  of   the  Education  title   of   the   subject  legislation.     While  the 
companion  effort  launched    through   the  I^BOR  title  will  attempt   to  correct 
for   these   Inequities  of  readiness   in  vivo  ,    the  Administration  has  properly 
assigned   a   first   priority    to    identifying   and    treating    their  root  causes 
amons   the   In'-school  population  of   these  youth* 

Research   suggests   that  the  presence  of   a  highly  competent  and 
resourceful  guidance  and  counseling  staff   in  each  of    the   targeted  schools 
and  communities   can  increase   the   power  of   education  co  address   these  early 
syrap coma— well  before   they  become   the  entrenched  human  statistic  provoking 
the   present  action.      Because   this  profession's   primary  concern  lies  with 
the   individual,    its   practitioners  are  better  able   to  mediate  connections 
made   by   the   student  between   the  ultimately  personal  decision  that  Is 
eraployablli ty  —  and   <.ne  academic,    social,   and  vocational   skills   that  make 
up  ICa  substance. 

Counsc  v**.rs  have  learned,   through   first— hand  experience,   that  minority 
youch  unemployuicu t  —  unlike  youth  unemployment   In  general  —  cannot  be 
attributed  solely   to  lack  of   specific   Job  skills,   work,  motivation,  or  even 
the  ability  to  communicate  these  accomplishments   to  potential  employers « 
They  have  also  learned  that   they  and   their  colleagiu    educators  will  need  to 
eaploy  radical  new  <«pproache3  if   the  perceptions   of   these  youth  that 
schools  are  detached,   if  not   unsympathetic  learning  environments  —  are  to 
change.     Their  own  proposed  contributions:      among    them   the  mobilization  o£ 
coamunity  resources  and  peer  suppor*-   systems,    heightened   family  contact, 
the  use  of   indigenous  role  models,  and   a  completely  overhauled  construct  of 
job    1  nfn  rma  r  ion  ,    r^^adlncss,   ot^plora  tlon  ,    search,    placucic;nt,   and   f;illow— up 
are    but  a   few  of   the  essential  actions   edueation  will   need    to   take  if  the 
cycle   of  dl  *=ad  vant  j^cine  nt    is    to   bo  arresttid    lu  mld-coursfj. 
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INTORMATION  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 


THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


SECRETARY  OF  L^BOR 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 


Honorable  Harrison  A.   Williams^  Jr. 
Chairman,    Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Because  of   the   importance  of  pertinent  and  t imely 
information  to  the  decisionmaking  process ,   we  are 
providing   for   your   consideration  a   report  on  the 
status   of   the  Private   Sector   Initiative  Program 
(PSIP)  0    authorized   under  Title   VII  of   the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act    (CETA)    Amendments  of 
1978.      This  will  augment  the   information  previously 
forwarded  to  you  in  reports  concerning  program 
activity  during   the   last  4  months  of  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)    1979   and   in   the   f ollowup  report ,   which  covered 
the  period  through  December   31 ,    1979 ,  transmitted 
in  February  of   this  year.     As  discussions  on  Title 
VII 's   extension  and  FY  1981  appropriations  continue, 
we   are  confident   that   the   information  provided 
here  will  be  of   interest  and  use   to  you* 

Incr eas ing  employment   and  training  oppor tun i ties 
for   the  l^ation '  s   economically  di  sad  van  t  aged  ,  by 
way  of   increasing   the   involvement  of   the  private 
sector    in  all  CETA  programs,    is   the   ultimate  goal 
of  PSIP.      In  order   to  achieve  this  goal.  Title 
VII  authorizes  a  variety  of  activities  which  have 
direct  and   indirect  effects  on  the  beneficiary 
population   it   is  designed  to  serve-      The  status 
of   the  CETA  system ' s   response  to  the  challenge 
of   Title  VII,    through  PSIP,    is   the   subject  of  this 
repor t» 
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Several  indicators  of   this   response  follow.  One 
sueh   indicator   is   the   number  of  prime  sponsors 
that  now  have,    as  of   this  writing,  established 
private   industry  councils    (FiC's)   which  comprise 
the  core  of  PSIP:      469  piCs  have  be^n  established  out 
of   the  470  prime   sponsors  being  tracked.  Another 
indicator  concerns   the  number  of  Title  VII  plans  that 
have  been  executed  by  ETA  Regional  Offices:  431 
Title  VII  plans  have  been  executed   to  date.  Further, 
of   the  $367  million  available   for   formula  allocation 
to  prime  sponsors  with  established  PIC's,   $330  million 
have  been  obligated,   as  of  this  writing,  representing 
roughly  90  percent  of  the  available  funds.  In 
addition,   more   than  300  prime  sponsors/PIC • s  are 
currently  operating  programs   that  have  enrollees  on 
board.      All  of   these   reflect   the  overall  commitment 
of   the  system  to  meeting  PSIP's  objectives.  (See 
Enclosures  A  and  B.) 

Private   Industry  Councils  have   been  involved  in 
a  wide  range  of  activities.      They  have  been  designing 
and  operating  classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
progreims   using  Title  Vli   funds;    they  have  been 
involved   in  projects   funded  under  other  titles 
of  CETA,    including   upgrading   and   the  transitioning 
of  public  service  employment  participants;  they 
have  been  marketing   the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit; 
they  have  been  active   in  promoting   the  economic 
development  of   their   areas;   and   they  have  been 
working  closely  with  organized   labor,  community- 
based  organizations,   and  educational  agencies. 
In  many  of   their   endeavors   the  PIC's   are  reaching 
out   to  serve  groups  with   special  needs,   such  as 
the  handicapped,    women  and  youth.      Examples  of 
this  wide  range  of  activity  may  be   found   in  the 
descriptions   included   in  Enclosure  C. 

In   terms  of   the  program  activities  being  undertaken 
by   those  prime   sponsor s/PIC • s  with  operational 
programs,   a  preliminary  analysis  of  program  expenditures 
indicates  that   46.4  percent  of   expenditures  is 
being  used   to  support  classroom  training,  18.1 
percent   for  on-the-job   training,    15.8  percent  for 
services   to  participants,    18.9  percent   for  other 
activities ,   and   0.8  percent   for   work  experience 
and  miscellaneous   activities.      In  the   five  cost 
categories,    the  breakout  of  expenditures   is  as 
follows:      training,    39.0  percent;    services,  35.3 
percent;    allowances,    22. 1  percent;   wages,    2.5  percent- 
and   fringe  benefits,    1.1  percent. 
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Data  submitted  for  the  period  ending  March   31,   1980 r 
(second  quarter  of  FY  1980)    with  all  but   37  prime 
sponsor s/PIC ' s  reporting r    further   indicates  the 
level  of   initial  activity t      a  cumulative  total 
of   14rll9  participants  had  been  enrolled,   a  total 
of   10,239  enrollees  were  currently  on  board,  and 
program  expenditures  were   §20*0  million*  Thus, 
new  enrollments  more  than  tripled  ''"ring   the  second 
quarter   compared   to  enrollments   in  the   first  quarter, 
and  expenditures  over   the  same  period  more  than 
doubled  as  more  prime   sponsors/PIC ' s  began  operations . 

Outlays   during   the  second  quarter  of  FY  1980  were  225 
percent  of  outlays   in  the   first  quarters      $6.6  million 
through  December  1979,    $14. 8  million  through  March 
1980,    for  cumulative  outlays  of   $21.4  million  at  the 
end  of   the  second  quarter.      As  you  are  aware,  minor 
di  f  f  erences   in  outl.ay  and  expenditure   levels  routinely 
occur  due   to  the  variations   in  compliance  with  reporting 
instructions  and   to   the  varying   accounting  systems 
in  place  at  the  local   level - 

In  addition  to  the  activity  at  the   local  level, 
much  has  b^en  accomplished  at  the  national  level 
to  stimulate  the  progress  of  PSIP.      One  effort 
(descr  ^bed   in  more  detail   in  Enclosure  D)  involves 
seleoced  trade  associations   in   reaching  a  sample 
of   the  country's  employers  with   the  PSIP  message. 
Other  efforts   involve  using  the  expertise  of  such 
outside  groups  as  the  AFI*— CIO's   Human  Resources 
Development   Institute,    the  National  Alliance  of 
Business    (NAB) ,   and   the  major  public   interest  groups 
to  provide  technical   assistance  on  PSIP  and  information 
to  their   respective   constituent  groups.      NAB  has 
the  additional   responsibility   for   a  major  marketing 
campaign   for  PSIP.     A  summary  of  the  major  points 
for   this  campaign  may  be   found   in  Enclosure  E. 

Further,    the   interest  and  enthusiasm  in  PSIP  have 
grown   to   the  point  where  a  group  outside  of  those 
with  which   the  Department   has  established  direct 
relationships  has   formed    independently   to  further 
the  PSIP  objectives.      The  National  Association 
of   Private   Industry  Coun    *  Is  was  established  in 
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December   1979  to  start  a  mutually  supportive  network 

of   PIC'S   across  the  country.      The  Association  is 

designed   to  foster   the  success  of  PSIP  by  enabling 

PIC's   to  share  program  strategies,  methodology 

and^tools  and  by  accessing  PiCs   to  the  national 

policymaking  process*      The  Association  initiated 

a  nationwide  membership  campaign   in  the  spring 

and  at  this  time  represents  approximately  one-third 

of   the  most  active  PIC's.      Through   the  association's 

activities   in   its   initial   6  months  of  operation, 

xts  members  have  participated   in  a  symposium  on 

Title  yii   regulatory  and  legislative  changes,  received 

^'^^   timely  fashion  programmatic  analyses  of  DOE* 

policy  memos,    and  established  one-to-one  communications 

amongst  Pic  prograun  operators.      Between  now  and 

the  end  of  the   fiscal  year   the  Association  will 

conduct  three  regional   training  symposia  on  Title 

VII  program  methodology  and  a  national  conference 

on  CETA/Economic  Development  linkages. 

A  November   1979  report  of   the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  New  York's  Center   for  Regional  Technology  and 
Management  Division  offers   further  proof  of  the 
success  of  PSIP  in  terms  of  one  specific  private 
industry  council's  effective  operations.  Entitled, 
The  Private   Industry  Council  of  New  Yorks  Reactions 
of   the  Business  Community  and  Ix^cal  Government  ~~ 
During   the  Start-up  Periods    the   reoort-^c;  f^^r^^jr^rjo 
are  summarized   in  Enclosure  G. 

The  enclosed  information  represents  the  status 
of   PSIP  and   the   success   that  has  been  achieved 

^^^f •      ^  sure  that  you  will  agree  after  reviewing 

the   xnformatxon  that   it   indicates  as  well  the  potential 
for   long-range  achievement  of   the  goals  of  PSIP 
in   increasing   the  employment  and  training  opportunities 
of   the  Nation's   economically  disadvantaged,  if 
we  may  be  of   further  assistance  by  providing  additional 
Information,   we  will  be  happy   to  respond   to  anv 
future  requests. 

Sincerely , 


Secretary  of  Labor 
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Enclosure  A 


SUMMARY  OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 

(PSIP)  ACTIVITY 


Of  the  ^t70  CETA  prime  sponsors  being  tracked^  ^69  have 

ESTABLISHED   PRIVATE    INDUSTRY   COUNCILS    (PIC S J , 

More^than  ^^30  Title  VII  annual  plans  have  been  executed 

BY   ETA  REGIONAL  OFFICES. 

Of   the    $357   MILLION  available   for    formula  ALLOCATION^ 
MORE   THAN^$330   MILLION   HAVE   BEEN   OBLIGATED   TO  PRIME 
SPONSORS/PIC   S , 

More  than  300  prime  sponsors/PIC's  are  now  operating 
programs  that  have  enrollees  on  board » 

Preliminary  analysis  of  program  expenditures  indicates 
the  following: 

Program  Activities 

LASSRooM  Training 
N-THE-JoB  Training 
^ERvicES  to  Participants 
Other  Activities 
VioRK  Experience^  Misc. 

Total 

Cost  Category f?^ 

Train iNG 
Services 
Allowances 
Wages 

Fringe  Benefits 
Total 

As  of  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1980  (March  31)^ 
with  all  but  3/  prime  sponsors/PIC's  reporting: 

A   TOTAL  of   1^^119    participants   HAD   BEEN  ENROLLED 

a  total  of  10^239  enrollees  were  currently  on  board 
Program  expenditures  (not  including  adminis** 

TRATIVE    costs)    WERE    $20.0  MILLION 
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ENCLOSURE  C 


Examples   of  Pr^ivate   Industry  Council/ 
CETA  Title  VII  Activities 


Title  VII   Classiroom  Training   and   On-the—Job  Tjraining 


o      In  Wichita,    Kansas,    a   high   placement   rate   marks  the 
success   of  a   sheet  metal    training   program  jointly 
run   by   SER/Jobs    for  Progress,    Inc.,    and  Cessna  Aircraft/ 
Wallace   Division -      Al though  Cessna  made  no  advance 
commitment   to  hire  any  of    the   trainees,    it  ended  up 

employing   Bi    percent  of   the  program's    559  graduates  

six  percent  more    than   SER  had  originally  hoped   to  place 
with   the   company •      Funded   under   CETA  Titles    IIB  and 
VI J,    the   program  has    two    components:      a  aob  Preparation 
Workshop   to   introduce    the    trainees    to   the  world  of  work 
in   general,    and   Cessna   training   to   provide  specific 
skills   in   sheet  metal   assembly.      The   Job  Preparation 
workshop   has   been   identified   as   an   important  element 
of    the   program's   success.      Based   on   its  performance 
at  Cessna,    SER  has  established   an   identical  program 
with  Beech  Aircraft,    Inc,,    also   in  Wichita. 

o      In   Solano   County,    California,    CETA  has   moved  into 

the   expanding   cable   television   industry  where  formal 
training  was   needed  but  generally   not  avai lable . 
Most  cable    firms   simply   took  people   off   the  street, 
gave    them  very   limited  one^on— one    training,    and  put 
them   to  work.       In   response    to    the   industry's  need 
for   more   skilled  workers ,    the   County   Department  of 
Manpower   Programs   and    the   PJt^ivate    Industry  Council 
called   in  Worldwide  Educational   Services,    a   firm  with 
previous    success   in   cable   TV   training   on   the  East 
Coast.      The    result  was   a   highly   successful  program 
to   train   CETA— eligible  young  people   to  be   cable  TV 
installers    and   technicians.      Funded   under   CETA  Title 
VII,    the   16— week   program  includes   both   classroom  and 
laboratory   work.      Despite    the   program's    zero  dropout 
rate,    most   trainees   do   not  complete   the   course — not 
because    they    fail — but   because  cable  T\7   firms   are  so 
eager   to   hire  them. 

o      In   San   Diego,    three   competitors   have    joined    forces  to 
train   skilled  machinists    to  meet    their   growing  needs. 
Before    the   program,    three   companies — Solar  Turbine 
International,    the   Convair   Division   of  General 

Dynamics,    and   Rohr   Industries  competed  with  each 

other   in   a   desperate   nationwide   search    for  employees. 
Now    the    joint   program,    funded   under   CETA,  supplies 
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alX   three  with   trained  machinists   drawn    from   the  San 
Diego  area.      Playing   a   Xeading   role   is   the  fourth 
partner   in   this  program,    the   International  Association 
of  Machinists   and   Aerospace  Workers,    which   is  the 
union   th^;t   the   three  companies   have   in  common.  After 
extensive   initial   screening,    those   accepted   into  the 
program  know   that   there    is   a   job  waiting   for  them 
with   one  of   the  three  companies   if   they    finish  the 
training   success  fully , 

In   Louisiana   the   PIC   is   working  to   design  skill  train- 
ing programs  which  wi 11   bring  younger  persons   into  the 
furniture  building  industry .      The  craftsmen   in  this 
industry   are   primarily  older  workers  who  have  not 
passed   their   skills   down-      Without   the  PIC  program, 
the   industry  may   have  b^en   lost   to   the   state   upon  the 
retirement   of   the   current  workers . 

Based   on   its    labor  market   survey,    the   Boston  PIC 
determined   that  during   the   ne:>ct  two  years,  an 
estimated   3,000   new    jobs  will   be   created   in  Massachu-- 
setts   in   high    technology  occupational  clusters, 
including  electronic,    field  service   and   test  technicians 
Boston's   CETA   eligible   population   has   generally  been 
precluded   from  these    jobs   because   of   serious  defici- 
encies   in  basic  edacaticu/    particularly  mathematics. 
In   order    to   provide   adequate   opportunities    for  Boston 
residents   to   gain  a»^cess   to  these  well   paying,  skilled 
positions,    the   Boston  Private    Industry   Council  designed 
a   two— part   proj^^ct  consisting   of   a   job   rr-lated  pre— 
vocational   component    that   serves   as   a    feeder   to  an 
advanced  skills    training   program.      An   employer  work 
group  consisting   of   representatives    from   five  high 
technology    firms    has    reviewed   the   curriculum,  equip- 
ment  and   instructional   capacity   utilized   in    the  program* 
Meeting    regularly    throughout   the   project,    the  work 
group   provides    technical   assistance    to    the  program 
operators   and   makes    recommendations    for  modifications 
in   course   content   anti   instructional   approach    to  insure 
that    the    training   will    lead   to   employment  opportunities. 

In   Lehigh   Valley,    Pennsylvania,    the   PIC   is  providing 
funding    to   a   skill   center   operated   by   an  organization 
formed   by   three  private   businesses .      Among  other 
programs,    the    center    is    training    diesel   mechanics  with 
the   active   involvement  of   the   Mack   Truck   Company.  The 
Company    trai  ned    the    ins  true tors    for    the  program, 
donated    two   trucks,    valued   at   approximately  $30,000 
each,    helped   design    the   curriculum,    and  provided 
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training   materials.      This   high-skill    training  course 
runs    for    50  weeks*      Over   80   percent  of   the  first 
graduating  class  has   been  placed. 

PIC   Involvement   in  Other  CETA  Titles 

o      In   Hartford,    Connecticut,    the   PIC  has  established 
an   intermediary   organization  which   will   conduct  an 
innovative  youth  employment   and    training  model  aimed 
at   increasing   the   access   of  youth   to  private  sector 
jobs.      Model   components   include   an  advertising 
campaign   aimed   at   area   employers?    "job   ready*'  certi- 
fication  of  youth including  bonding ;    job  readi ness 
training;    development  of   entry— level   job  opportunities 
in    small   manufacturing    firms ;    placement  of    125  with 
OJT   contracts   and    125    under   TJTC;    and   post  employment 
supportive   services    to    f aci  ii tate   job  performance 
and   enhance    job    retention.      The   CETA  Title    IV  funded 
project  will   provide   the   aforementioned  services  to 
disadvantaged  Hartford   area    residents   who   are  between 
16    and   21   years    of   age,    out-of— school ,    and  unemployed 
or  underemployed - 

o  -  In   New  York,    one   of    the    10   balanee-of-S tate  regional 
pic's   is    providing   classroom   training    in  machine  and 
welding  OJT   trades,    using  Title  VII  money    for  the 
training    and   Title    II    funds    for   the  enrollees' 
allowances*      Another  of  the   regional  PIC* s   is   using  the 
same   design    for    licensed   practical   nurse  courses: 
Title  VII    for   the    training    and   Title   II    for  the 
allowances . 

o      In   Oregon,  the  Mid-Wi llamette  Valley   Consortium,  in 

cooperation  with   the    local   Community  College   in  Salem, 
Oregon,    developed   a  Mobile   Home   Assembler  Training 
Program  utilizing  Title   IIB   funds   for  participant 
support   costs   and  Title  VII    funds    for   the  instructional 
costs   of   the   program.      The    local   PIC   set   the  specific 
placement   goals    and    funding  objectives    for   the  program. 
The   prime   sponsor   screens    the   trainees    for  eligibility. 
The   main    target   group   consists   of   persons  transitioning 
out  of   State   institutions   into   the   community.  The 
major   goal   of   the   program   is    to    train   persons  to 
become   mobile  home   assemblers,    which   includes  training 
in    the   use   of   hand    and   power    tools;    weldincr;  flooring; 
carpet   laying ;    cabinet   making;    electrical   wiring ; 
plumbing;    and  other  aspects   of    the  construction 
industry . 
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o     With   the   cooperation   and   coordination  of    the  PIC, 
Broward  County,    Florida,    Employment   and  Training 
Administration    (BETA)    is   operating   two  upgrading 
programs — one    that    is   upgrading   electrician's  helpers 
to   the   next   leve 1   of   proficiency   and   the  other  that 
is   upgrading   electronics   assemblers    to  electronics 
technicians .      As   of    the    end  of   March    19  80 ,    2  7 
individuals  were   expected    to  have    completed  the 
electrician   program.      Sixty   individuals    are  parti- 
cipating in   the   electronics   program,    which  wa< 
developed    in  concert   wi  th   the  major   electro -tics 
firr^j^    in  the   area,    and  which   includes   a  simple 
sy s teni  i;et  up  by   BETA  tio   track    the   extent  of  back- 
filling  the    jobs   vacated  by'  the   upgraded  employees 
with   economically   disadvantaged   that   is  occurring 
with  each   employer  involved. 

o      In  Milwaukee,    Wisconsin,    an   upgrading  maintenance 
program   for   industrial    employees   was   approved  by 
the   PIC  as   a   demonstration   program.      The    goal  of 
the   program   is    to   increase    the    number  of  skilled 
workers   available  by   moving  workers   who   are  in 
positions   below   their   skill    potential    to  higher- 
skilled  ,    higher   paying    jobs ,    thus    increasing  the 
nu-nber  of   entry    level    jobs  .      The    PIC  authorized 
Foundry   Cas  t ,    Inc .  ,    to    run    the   demons  trr.t ion  program 
for   a    total* cost  of    $69,289.      Fifty    employees  of 
approximately   20    firms   will   participate   in   a  combined 
training  program,    including    130   hours   of  classroom 
training  and    65   hours   of   on— site    training.      As  the 
upgraded   employees    take    new   jobs ,    CETA  eligible 
applicants   will   be   moved   into   vacated  entry  level 
jobs  - 

o      The   Boston   PIC   is    sponsoring    an   upgrading   program  to 
address    the   problems   experienced   by  underemployed 
individuals   working    in   dead— end,    high   turnover  jobs. 
Under   the   auspices   of   the   J*  Rivers   Company,  a 

curriculum  has   been   developed    to    train  unskilled 
participants    to   become    computer   programmers  for 
commercial    application*      A   consortium  of  companies 
is   identifying   prospective    candidates  who  meet 
Title    lie   eligibility    and   whose   educational  achieve- 
ment   level   does    not   exceed    twelfth   grade.  These 
entry    level    employees   wi 11    be    enrol led    in   a    16 -week 
training   course    that    includes    instruction    in  various 
areas    such   as    flow   charting,    computer  math,  systems 
architecture,    and   on— line  programming. 
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o      In  York,    Pennsylvania,    the   PIC  is   woirking  with  the 
PSE  manager    to   provide   transitional   services  to 
participants   using  Title  VII    funds,    while  the 
participants   receive   their   salaries    from  CETA  public 
service   employment   f unds - 

o      The  Atlanta   PIC   is  working  with   the  prime   sponsor  to 
establish  a   Public   Service   Employm  nt  Transition 
Center,      The   center  will   be   housed   in    the  offices  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce   and.  wi 11   provide  counseling 
and  placement   services    for   terminating  PSE  enrollees. 

o      In   New  York   City,    the  PIC  held  a    job   fair  at  which 

1 3    companies    interviewed    15  0   PSE   terminees .      The  PIC 
has  also  helped   the  City   develop  a  bid   for  proposals 
for  contractors    to   provide    transition   services  to 
terminating   PSE   enrollees,    and   also   participated  in 
the   review  of   the   proposals . 

o      The   South   Bend,    Indiana,    PIC   is    teaching   PSE  enrollees 
to   prepare    resumes ,    and   then   is   personally  trans- 
mitting  the   resumes   to   private  employers, 

PIC  Targeted  Jobs   Tax  Credit  Activities 

o      The   San   Francisco   PIC   is    utilizing   its   Title  VI X 
employment   generating   services  monies    for  TJTC 
activities*      The   activities   include  developing 
voucher   envelopes    for  participants   to  present  to 
prospective   employers   and   training  participants  in 
how  to   present    th«s  voucher   to  the  employer   in  a 
professional  manner.      The  PIC  is   also  having  staff 
flag  possible  TJTC  eligibles   on    fj.le    in    the  prime 
sponsor's   Job  Service   office.      Finally,    the  prime 
sponsor   is   developing   an  employer   fact   sheet  that 
explains   TJTC  procedures. 

o      In  Topeka,    Kansas,    a  TJTC   seminar  wa^  sponsored 

jointly   by    the   CETA  Prime   Sponsor  and   PIC,    the  Job 
Service   Center   and  Vocational   Rehabilitation  Office. 
Approximately    6 50   invitations  were  mailed   to  area 
employers.       Individual    employer   representatives  from 
120    firms   attended.      In   addition,    over   35  employers 
called    the    prime    sponsor   to   raquest   TJTC  information. 
In   the    thirty  days    Jollowin'^   the    luncheon,  vouchers 
and  certifications   •    *^ued  ^^x-^eeded   the  number  issued 
since    the   inceptio;*  of    thtj  prt^iram. 
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o     The   Georgia   Balance-of-state    (BOS)    Private  Industry 
Council   agreea  to    fund   13   TlfTC  positions    for  fiscal 
year    1980-      The   funding  wiM  enable   the   Georgia  State 
Jat>   Service   to  hire   staff   't:o  do  TJTC  eligibility 
determinations,    certifications   and   coordination  work 
in   Job   Service    local   offices   located   in   the   BOS.  The 
Georgia   Job  Service   has  non— financial   agreements  with 
all   Georgia  prime    sponsors    to  act   as   the  agent  of 
the   prime   sponsors    for  TJTC  certification • 

o      In  Wayne   County,    Michigan,    the   PIC   sponsored  a  tax 
seminar   in  February ,    put  on  by  Artbur  Anderson  and 
Company-      Another   is   planned  in  June,      Wayne  County 
also   advertised   TJTC   in   12   metropolitaji  papers,  sent 
direct  mailings    to   4,627  businesses   and   sent  special 
letters    to  employers  who   had  previous   CETA  experience. 

o      In   Yakima,    Washington,    the   PIC  Coordinator   and  PIC 
members   have   had  an  ongoing  program  of  visiting 
businesses   to   get   them  involved  in   TJTC.      The  PIC 
has   brochures    they   have   sent  out  on   TJTC.      They  have 
just  hired  a   full    time  TJTC  consultant   to  contact 
businesses,    \roucher  applicaiiL*=;   and   r\an   a    full  time 
TJTC   program  for   the  Vakima  PIC. 

PIC  Economic   Development  Activities 

o     In   the  town  of  Ronkonkoma  in  Suffolk   County,    New  York, 
the   ComCoach  Corporation,    a  builder   of  specialized 
buses   and  other  vehicles,    considered  moving  because 
it   could   not   find  enough  qualified  workers   locrlly  to 
expand   its   operations-      However,    the   Suffolk  County 
PIC   offered  sufficient  assistance    to   the  company  to 
enable   it   to   remain  and  expand   in   Ronkonkoma.  Under 
a   contract  with   the  company,    CETA  provided  classroom 
training   and  OJT    for   15   trainees   in   the   design  and 
fabrication  of   specialized  vehicles-      All   15  trainees 
were    then   hired   by    the   company   in    jobs   payiv.  g  over 
$4.50   per  hour. 

o      The    Fall    River,    Massachusetts,    PIC,  incorporated 

under    the   name  of   Jobs    for   Fall    River,    has  adopted 
as    its    primary   mission    the   economic   development  of 
the   Fall    River  area.      The   PIC  has    involved  Fall  River 
business,    community   and   political    leaders   in  an 
organized   campaign    to   attract  high  technology 
industr'y    to   their   area.      As  a   result   of    the  PIC's 
efforts,    the   Milton  Bradley   Company   has   opened   a  new 
division    in   Fall    River.      The   PIC   assisted   in  finding 
space    for    the    company   and   even   succeeded   in  encouragin 
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the   company   t:o   raise   its   pay'  scale*      CETA  did   all  the 
recruitment,    screening,    testing   and  TiJTC  eligibility 
certifications   for   the   company   in  cooperation  with 
the  Jot>  Service.      A  large   percentage  of   the  company's 
initial   hires   are  WIN  and   CETA— eligible  persons. 

The  Fall   River  PIC*s   revi talization  campaign   has  also 
attracted  the   attention  of   EG&G,    a  major  energy 
company,    which  has    selected   Fall   River  as   a   site  for 
a   $1 .  8   billion   coal   gasi f  ication  plant  •      If   all  peirmits 
for   the   plant   are   approved,    the   plant's  establishment 
will   result   in   5,0OO   temporary   jobs   and  1,000  direct 
permanent   jobs    for   the  Fall   River  area . 

In   1978,    the   City  of  Portland   announced  it  had  secured 
a   commitment   from  a  West  German    firm,    Wacker^-Chemie , 
to   build   a   new  plant   in   the   city.      Th3  plant  eventually 
would  provide   600—1,200    jobs.      In   return   for  the 
provision  of   a  building   site   at  a  very  attractive 
price  and  tax   advantages    for   the    first  years   of  the 
plant *s   operations,    Wacker— Chemie   signed  a  "First 
Source"    Agreement  with   the  city.      This  agreement  gives 
the   city   the    first  chance   to    fill   almost  all   of  the 
jobs  which  open   up   at   the   new  plant-      The  city's 
Training  and  Employment.    (CETA)    Division  is  responsible 
for  providing   job  candidates . 

The  Mid-Willamette  Valley   Consortium  PIC   in  Oregon 
worked  along  with    the   local   community   colle^ja  to 
assist   the   Silpec   Corporation,    which   chose   the  Mid- 
Willamette   Valley   area   as    the   site    for  a   nev;  plant 
to   supplement   its   California   operations.      Thtt  PIC 
and   the   community   college   developed  a   training  program 
from  which   the   entires  workforce  at   Silpec  would  be 
trained   at   the   local   community   college  in  a  hands-'-on 
environment  with   instruction   provided    through  bhe 
Silpec   Corporation  *      The    firm  plans  on  hi  ring   5  00 
er'i:-loyees ,    all   of  which  will   be   fully   trained  in  the 
^ipecifics   of   their    jobs   prior   to   actual  employment- 
The   majority   of    the   workforce   will   come    frcm   the  CETA- 
eligible  clients    iri   the   community.      The   Pri  /ate  Industry 
Council   will    pay    for   their   training   and   pro>*ide  them 
with  a   stipend    for    their    training • 

With   interdepartmental    cooperation   at    the    f c ieral 
level,    a   program   in   Buffalo   combines    jobs   and  training 
wi  th   as  sis ta nee    to   small   and   minority   bu=»lnesses  . 
Administered   by    the   Buffalo-Erie   County  Private 
Industry  Council,    with   the  help  r-  ■   a   qrant    from  the 
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Department   of  Housing   and   Urban   DeveXopment    (HUD) , 
the   progirain  takes   advantage   of    job   and  business 
opportunities  offered  by  eight   federally  funded 
projects   in  Erie  County*      The  agencies   funding  the 
eight  projects   include  HUD,    the   Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation  Administration ,    the  Economic  Development 
Adminis tra tion,    and  the   Environmental  Protection 
Agency,      Under  the  employment  component  of  the 
program^    the   PIC  will   negotiate  written  contracts 
with    firms   involved  in   the   eight  pro j ects   to    fill  a 
specified  portion    (generally    15   to    20   percent)  of 
new   jobs  with  CETA— el igible  people-      Each   f i  rm' s 
willingness   to  participate  will   be   considered  when 
corporate  applications    for   government— assisted 
economic  development   loans   are  evaluated.      To  ensure 
that   the   CETA  clients   have   the  necessary   ski lis    f or 
the   targeted  jobs ,    the   PIC  will  otf er  on-the-job 
or   tailor— made   training  programs    to   the  participating 
companies . 

o     The  Ventura   Cou    ty   PIC  has    initiated   a  program  to 
restructure   the  city»s    transportation   system  in 
order   to   provide   bus    service   to   low— income  residents 
of   a  barrio    so   that   they  may  get   to    jobs   lo'::ated  in 
an  industrial   park  on   the  other  side   of  town. 
Included   in   the   program  design  will   be   the  establish- 
ment  of  day   care   centers    at  key   points   along   the  new 
Lms    lines,    the   training   of  persons    to   staff  the 
centers,    and  the    training  of  bus    drivers*  Several 
'.  ity   agencies,    including   the  Department  of  Trans— 
v>ortation,    are  participating  with   the   PIC   in  the 
funding  of   this   innovative  program. 

o      The   Lehigh  Valley   and   Berks   County,  Pennsylvania, 

CETA  prime   sponsors   and   their   PIC ' s ,    in  conjunction 
with    the   Pennsylvania    Departments   of   Commerce,  Labor 
and   Industry,    and   Education,    have   negotiated  with 
the   Adidas    Company   of    West  Germany    to   establish  its 
first   U.    S.    plant    in   Pennsylvania-      The   company  will 
take   over   a   closed   shoo   repair    factory   and  will 
manufacture    sneakers^       It   is   estimated    that  over 
the   next   two   to    three   years    the   plant  will  provide 
about    2,000    jobs    for    state   residents-       CETA   will  do 
the   training    for    th^   majority   of    the  jobs* 

o     The   steering   commiLttee   of   the  Mayor  of   New  Orleans 
Economic   Development   Council   serves    as    the  nucleus 
of    the   City's    Private    Industry   Council.      This  close 
tic-in   enables    che   maximum  use  of   Title  VII    funds  for 
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economic   development  activities.      Majox*  economic 
development  activity   in  which  CETA  is   involved  is 
geared   towaird   the   shipbuilding   industry        The  city, 
through   Urban   Development  Action   Grant    (UDAG)  from 
HUD  and   community   development   funds,    is  revitalizing 
a  waterfront  neighborhood.      A   training   facility  is 
being  built  which  will  be  operated  by  CETA  to  train 
and   upgrade  welders   needed   to  work  in   the   shipyards . 
In   this  way ,    the  shipyards  will  be   able   to  employ 
local    residents   rather   than  recruiting  trained 
workers  nationwide  as   they  have  done   "n   the  past. 

I^nvolvement  with  Organized  Labor 

o      In  Washington,  C*,    an   apprenticeship  program  to 

train   unemployed   construction   laborers   in  other 
construction  crafts    is  being  co— sponsored  by  the 
PIC  and   the   Laborers   Uiiion  Joint   Training  Fund.  The 
cost  of   the    trainees'    stipend  of    $6-00  per  hour 
(which   is    &o   high   in   order   to  make   the   training  more 
attractive    than   unemployment   insurance   benefits)  is 
split   between  Title  VII   and  union   funds.      The  union 
is   key   in  providing   the   training - 

o     A  rural ^    pre— apprenticeship  program   for  power  plant 
maintenance  mechanics  has   been   established  in 
Flagstaff,   Arizona,    as  a   result  of   the  efforts  of 
the  AFL— CIO   Human   Resources   Dc /elopment  Institute 
(HRDI) ♦      A  contract   to  provide   the   training  was 
negotiated  between   IBEW— Local    387    and   the  Arizona 
Balance-of tate   PIC.      HRDI    is   providing  counseling 
to   the   PIC  and  the   union  as   the  program  progresses. 
The  Arizona   Public   Service   Company   has   agreed  to 
hire   all    the    30    trainees - 

o      In  Nc  V  Orleans    the   Roofers   Local    171   has  received 

Title  VII    funds   from  the   PIC   to  train   roofers-  The 
u:-ion   hopes    to   have  women   fill    SO    perc  ,;^t   of  the 
trainees    slots.      The   union  will   provide  classroom 
training/    using   its    own    facilities   and  materials - 
It  will    then    find   employers    to  provide  on— the— job 
training   and   hire    the   trainees - 

o      In   Prince   George's   County #    Maryland^    a  pre— 

appren ticesh  ip   program  is   preparing   young  people 
for   jobs    in   the  building   trades   by   helping  to 
rehabilitate   homes    for   the   local    housing  autho-""ity. 
Designed   to  qualify    trainees   for  union  apprentice-* 
ship   positions ,    the   program  is    run   by   th^  local 
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CETA  agency   in   conjunction  with  the  Washington 
Building   and  Construction  Trades  Council,    the  County 
Housing  Author! ty ,    and   the   Human   Resources  Develop- 
ment  Institute   of   the  Airx,-CIO.      It  has   been  funded 
by   State    grants   and  by   CETA  Title  VII    funds  und^r 
the   PriViate    Sector    Initiative   Program.      The  program 
combines    class  room  ins  t ruction  with  on— site  training 
involving   rehabil i ta tion  work    in   carpentry ,  electrical 
work,    plumbing,    and   sheet  metal  work.      In   1979,  all 
trainees   who   comple  ted   the   program ,    9 1    percent  of 
whom  were  minorities,    qualified   for  union  apprenticeship, 

o     The   Kentucky   State   AFL-CIO   is   operating   a  major 

Statewide    training   and   job  placement  program  for  the 
handicapped ,    ^"^-ied   through  a  CETA  Balance-o  f --State 
grant*      The   program  which  hopes    to   place    150  indi- 
viduals   in    jobs   during    the    first  year   of  operation 
provides    counseling,    job   restructuring  assistance, 
job  development   and   placement,    and   training,  including 
assistance    in    the   development   of    job^-seeking  skills. 
An   individual! zecl  vociitional   rehabilitation   plan  is 
devised    for   each  client- 

PIC   Involvement  with  Community-Based   Organizations  and 
Education  Agencies 

o      In  Ann  Arbor,    Michigan,    there    is   a   program  designed 
for  secretarial    training   utilizing    the    school  system 
for   secretarial   skiUs    classes   and   developing  these 
skills   by   working   in   various    community— based  organi- 
zation   (CBO)  offices. 

o      Rock   County,    Wisconsin,    utilizes    the  Opportunities 
Industrial   Council's    (OXC)    motivational  training 
program   for   all   Title  VXI  participants. 

o      Minnesota  Balance-of— State   vocational  education 

agencies   are    funding   a    program   to   produce   a  v^ideo 
tape    library   on   both   private   and  public  training 
proc^jcams    in    their   area.      Coordination  with  other 
F'IC   s    to   3xpand   in    this   effort    is   being  negotiated- 

o      Detroit's   Mary    Grove   College    is   running   an  assessment 
center   for    the    area's   Title   VII  participants. 

o      In   Tacoma,    Washington,    the   Pierce   County   Urban  League 
has   a   classroom   training/pre— apprenticeship  program 
witli   American   Plating,    Inc.      The   training   is  in 
metal    trades    and    finishing.      Enrollees    upon  gradu- 
ation  will    be   employed   by    the    firms    throughout  the 
area.      There    are  approximately   eight   firms  ready 
to   immediately    hire    in    the   metal   and  finishing 
trades    in   Tacoma , 
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o     In  Vermont,    the  Champlain  Valley  Work   and  Training 
Program    (CAP  Agency)    is  providing  classroom  and 
on— the— jot?   training   activities   for  machinists,  a 
high-demand  occupation   in   the   State*      Title  VII  funds 
are   being   utilized    to    train  and  place   individuals  in 
this  occupation.      There   are   three  primary  businesses 
working  with    the   prime    sponsor  and    the   PIC  in  develop- 
ing  and   implementing   this  program. 

o      The    Philadelphia  PIC,    in  conjunction  with  OIC,  plans 
to    train   CETA  participants    for   electronic  games 
repairing .      This   occupation   has   a   continuous  demand 
for  qualified,    trained   and  experienced   repair  persons. 

Title  VII   Services   to  Special  Groups 

o      The   San   Francisco   PIC   has    funded   a   non-profit  organi- 
zation— Deaf   self   Help — to   provide   pre-employment , 
job   readiness    training    for   CETA-eligible   deaf  persons. 
PIC  members,    the   NAB  metro   staff   and  other  business 
persons   are   doing   individual    job   development   to  find 
OJT  or   unsubsidized   employment   for    the   parti cipants 
upon   the   completion  of    the   pre-employment  training. 

o     The   Boston  Private    Industry   Council   has    funded  Action 
for  Boston  Community   Development    (ABDC)    to  conduct 
a    job-related  prevocational    tr    ' ning  program  designed 
to   provide  women   and  minorities  with   the  specific 
academic   and   technical   preparations   needed   to  pass 
General   Electric Machine  Operators   Training  Program 
(MOTP) .      Those  who   pass   the   exam  will    be   selected  by 
G.E.    to   enter   the   MOTP    training  program  at  a  starting 
salary   of   $6*02   per   hour.      TVny   participant  who  fails 
the    test  will   be   placed   in   a    related    job   or  skills 
training  program  by  ABCD. 

o      In   Santa   Barbara,    the   PIC    is    funding   the  expansion 
of   a    Rotary   Club  program  to  provide   counseling  and 
job   developm<-nt   for   the  physically   and  emotionally 
handicapped.      Through    the    use   of  a   dynamic  Dob 
developer,    whc    is    herself   physically  handicapped, 
and    through   the   holding  of  employer  awareness 
seminars y    the  program  has    been   able   to   secure  Dob 
commitments    for   the  majority   of    its  clients. 


o 


Xn   Chattanooga,    a    four-mo^^.th  program   is  preparing 
economically   disadvantaged  young  women    for  union 
apprenticeship    training  using   both   Titles   IIB  and 
VII    funds.      The  mul ti j uri sdictional  Chattanooga 
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Private   Industry   Council   acted  as   a  catalyst   to  get 
the  program  started.     Also  involved  are  the 
Chattanooga  State  Technical  Community  College,  which 
tf^  Z   t^^^.^^^   program  and  provides^'the   si^I'anS  bSild- 
inl  ^^^f'-^i^''  Pf'"^   sponsors    (Ham±lton  County 

and   Chattanooga   City) ;    the   local   contractors  associ- 

Sf"£2boS'?3''S;if""^   rt^""   council;    and  tjr§eplr?ment 
or   LaCor  s   Bureau  of  Apprenticeship   and  Trainina 

^f^i^   ^.^''^  a  chance   to   sample   the   skills  of 
ax  J.   nine   trades   during   the   course  of   the  program. 

After  a  month  of  classroom  instruction,    the  trainees 
h^r^   to   the  work   site   for   three  months      jKre  SSSJ 
help  make  a  campus  building  accessible   to   the  handi- 
th^^^Sii    "^^^^  ^"  ^^^^'^  program  benefl?  SeSaSiS 

on  ilJ  oSS?  "^^^  ^^"'^  afforded   the  renovation 

TS^nADJ''^""^^*-^^^^'^''-''*''^^"  °"  '^^"^  Abuse  Problems 
(NADAP)    and   the   New  York  Cicy   Private  Industry 
council    (PIC)    are  presently  cooperating   in  a  clerical 

^  w^?^?  program  whose  goal   is    to   train  twency 
rehabilitated  ejc-addicts   to  type   at   the   rate  of 
50   words   per  minute  and   then   to  place   them  in  full- 
time   clerical  positions   in  private  industry. 
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Trade   Association  Project 


During    1979,    the   Division   of   Private   Sector  Initiatives 
of    the   U.S.    Department  of  Labor   launched   a   campaign  to 
reach   a   sample  of  America's   employers    through  selected 
trade  associations  with    the   PSIP   message.      The  purpose 
is    to   sell   employers   on    the  benefits    to    them  of  becoming 
involved   in   appropriate   CETA   activities,    with    an  empha- 
sic   on  PSIP   and    the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit •  The 
national   activity    incl-ides    the    creation   of    specific  ad- 
vertising materials   by    the   associations    for    their  mem- 
berships.     Each    item  is    individualized   to   the  industry 
the    association   represents    and   often   contains  "in—house" 
information    and    testimonials   by   employers   who   have  had 
favorable   experiences   with  CETA   and  who   want    to  spread 
the   news    to    their   fellow  members. 

A  dozen   organizi?. tions    are  working   on   projects  which 
represent   a    diverse   marketing    strategy-       For  example, 
the  American   Society    for   Personnel   Administration  has 
produced   a    film  which   answers   questions   ASPA  members 
submitted  concerning  PSIP.      Another   project   created  by 
the  National  A.ssociation   of   Spanish   Broadcasters  features 
a   Tidtional    radio   and   television    campaign    to    reach  His- 
panic  employers.      A    slide  presentation  will   be  shown 
in    6U    cities    to    Hispanic    civic    organ ^  ^^tions.      The  Na- 
tional  Newspaper   Association   printed   a    tabloid  insert 
to    their   publication,    "Publisher's  Auxiliary,"  which 
is   sent  bi-weekly    to   7,500   newspapers.      The    insert  was 
entitled,     "Private   Sector   News,"    and   featured  stories 
suitable    f or , repr in ting . 

Women  who   have    new  businesses   or   are    interested    in  ex- 
panding   their   operations   will   attend    special  meetings 
conducted   by    the   Natij>nal   Association   of  Women  Business 
Owners    (NAVJBO)     in    11   major    cities-      The   NAWBO  chapters 
will    also    invite    local    civic   groups    to    attend   and  view 
an  audio-visual    presentation   produced   by   a   NAVJBO  mem- 
ber  business    owner.      Other   active   organizations  involved 
in    the   marketing    campaign    include   large    sponsors  such 
as    the    U.S.    Chamber  of   Commerce   and    the   National  Associa- 
tion  of   Manufacturers.      Smaller   groups    such   as    the  Na- 
tional  Association   of   Truck    Stop  Operators    and    the  Na- 
tional Associat-oT   of   Black   Manufacturers   are   also  in- 
volved . 

During    the    summer   and    fall    of    19  80,    the   program  will  be 
expanded    int  .    a    broader-based  mass-marketing   campaign  to 
reach   all    7,500    associations.      This    expansion    effort  will 
be   conducted   by    the   National  Alliance   of   Business  under 
contract   to    the  Department. 
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PS  IP    MARKETING  SUMMJVKY 


The  purpose   is   to   sell  businesses  on   the  b,->ne£its  to 
them  of   becoming    involved   in   appropriate  CETA  activities, 
with   emphasis   on  PSIP   and  TJTC . 

The  management  of    the    task    is    to   contract   the  activity 

o  NAB  with   close   oversight   provided  by    a   DOL/NAB  working 
co,nmittee   and    advice   and   input   provided   by    a  technical 
advisory  committee. 


The   level   and   structure   of   NAB   staff   working   on  PSIP 
marketing   has   been   specified  with   the   majority  of  the 
activity   being   subcontracted    to   advertising   and  public 
relations  firms. 


The   activity  will   emphasi::o    the   provision  of   core  material 
and  marketing    approaches    and   assistance    to   local  prime 
sponsors   and   Pic's,    supplemented    and    reinforced  by 
national    level  activity. 

The    local   core   marketing   materials    i*iclude    items  such 
as   posters,    brochures^    press   kits,    training  on  how  to 
market  and   one— on^one   assistance   on   how    to    use   the  speci- 
fic materials   and   address    local   marketing  concerns. 

The   national   activity   includes   advertisements   and  articles 
in  business   press    combined  with   comprehensive  coverage 
by   national    trade   associ a tions - 

1JTC   will   be    thoroughly    integrated   into    the  marketing 
materials;    in   addition,    specific   activities  explaining 
TJTC   will    take    place  with    tax    advisors    and    their  national 
organiza tions. 

The    target   audiences    for    both    levels    of    the   campaign,  loca 
and   national,    are   past  CETA   users    and   small   ar.a  medium 
sized  businesses. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES 


Public    Interest:   Groups .       In   addition    to   NAB   and   HRDl,    the  major 
public    interest   groups   are   being   funded   to   provide  technical 
assistance   on   PSIP    and   information   to   their  respective 
constituent   groups : 

-  National   Association  of  Counties 
National   Governors'  Association 

-  National   League  of   Ci  txes 

-  U.S.    Conference   of  Mayors 

Publxoity  Materials .      As   a  new  program,    PSIP   has   the   dual  task 
of   publicizing    itself   as   a   newly— created  tool    in   the  CETA 
arsenal   of   employment  and   training  programs,    and  publicizing 
CETA  as   a   beneficial  program  to   the  private   sector-      In  order 
to    accomplish   this    task,    attractive  and   informative  materials 
which   stress    the  benefits   and  ease   of  dealing  with  CjTTA 
programs   are   being   developed.      Such  materials  include: 

-  A   film  directed  at  employers ; 

-  Brochure   on   PSIP  highlights;* 

-  Peprint   of    "Federal   Hiring  Incentives;" 

-  Repri*. of   Vocational   Foundation  newsletter  on 
Private    Sector  Programs?* 

-  Poster  on   the   PSIP  program; 

-  A  booklet  explaining   various   PIC  arrangements; 

-  A  pamphlet   advertising   various   coordination  approaches , 
such   as    integracion   of   TJTC  with  PSIP,    coordination  of 
aSEC  committees  with  VIC " s ; 

-  A  pamphlet   advertising   the    "spotlight  sites;*' 

-  A   slide   presentation  on  PSIP  potential   program  designs; 

-  Revised    fact   sheet  on   PSIP  status;* 

"Oak    Ridge   TAT:      a   success    in   the    private  sector;"* 


Currently   Avai lable 
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-  A  brochure   advertising   rural   economic   cieveloi^mer? t 
linkages; 

A  leaflet  contrasting  old  private  sector  approaches 
With   those   new   ones   under  PSIP; 

-  A  pamphlet  advertising   impact  of   PSIP   on   other  CETA 
programs ; 

-  A   brochure   on   Small   Business    Internship  Programs; 

-  A  pamphlet  on   en trepreneurship  —   self  employment 
training ; 

-  A  pamphlet  on   self-directed   job  search; 

-  A   "magazine"    of    articles   on  PSIP ; 

-  Miscellaneous   articles    for  outside  publications.* 
Technical   Assistance   Guides  - 

Including  ones  on: 

-  New  Business   I#ook    in  CETA;  * 

-  oaT 
Marketing 

-  —      Union— Sponsored  Training 
^      Supervisory  Awareness  Training 

-  UpgiTading 


*   Currently  Available 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  of  New  York  City  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  across  the  nation  were  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  1978 
amendments  (T^tle  VII)  to  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act 
(CETA).  The  purpose  of  the  PICs  was  to  initiate  programs  in  the 
private  sector  to  employ  workers  enrolled  in  the  CETA  program.  The 
Polytechnic  Institute  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers*  Fund ,  studied  the  attitudes  of  the  private  sector  towards 
client-employers  towards  New  York  PIC  during  its  start-up  period. 
May  through  October  1979 . 

Goals 

The  major  goals  of  this  study  were: 

To  enable  New  York  PIC  to  see  its  own  image  through  the 
eyes  of  its  clients. 

To  be  able  to  identify  the  process  by  which  attitudes  are 
formed  within  each  community. 

To  establish  a  baseline  profile  of  attitudes  during  the 
start-up  period  which  can  act  as  a  reference  point  for 
future  studies. 

It  is  important  to  consider  that  this  study  was  designed  to  explore 
the  proper  inethodology  for  determining  and  assessing  client-employer 
attitudes  towards  the  PIC  operations  and  program.  The  methodologr>' 
developed  during  this  project  will  allow  for  the  sophisticated  analysis 
of  other  such  operations. 
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